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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


SiR WILLIAM MORRICH, Kyienr, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, AND 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE, &c, 


πετοταν..--- 


SIR, Ἧς 

THE dedication οὐ books unto persons of worth and honour hath 
secured itself from the impeachment of censure, by taking sanctuary 
in the usage of all times and ages. Herein, therefore, as none is 
needed, so I shall make use of no apology. But the consideration 
of some circumstances (needless to be repeated) seem to render an 
account of the reason of my particular address unto you in this man- 
ner necessary. This therefore, I shall give but briefly ; 


Ne longo sermone morer tua tempora 


That which principally in this matter I resolved my thoughts into, 
was a design to answer my own inclination and desire, in testifying a 
respectful honour to a person who in a place of eminency, hath given 
so fair an example of a singular conjunction in himself, of civil pru- 
dence, and all manner of useful literature, with their mutual subser- 
viency unto each other; an endeavour whereof, the wisdom of all 
ages hath esteemed needful, though few individuals have attained 
unto it. For whereas a defect in learning hath tempted some, 
otherwise prudent and wise in the management of affairs, unto a con- 
tempt of it; and skill therein hath given unto others a mistaken 
confidence, that it alone is sufficient for all the ends of human life, 
an industrious attempt, for a furnishment of the mind with a due 
mixture of them both, hath been greatly neglected, to the no small 
disadvantage of human affairs. It cannot therefore seem strange, 
nor ought any to be offended, that one who dares to profess a great 
honour unto, and admiration of both these endowments of the mind 
of man, should express them with that respect, which alone he is 
capable to give unto him, who in a place of eminent trust and em- 
ployment, hath given a singular instance of their happy conjunction, 
and readiness to coalesce in the same mind, to enable it unto a re- 
gular and steady pursuit of their common ends. Whether I shall by 
this address attain that end or no, I know not; but this is that which 
principally I aimed at therein: and to the reason whereof I leave the 
judgment of my undertakings. But yet I may not omit, that your 


favour hath also given me particular grounds for this confidence ; and 
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such as have been prevalent against those impressions of discourage- 
ments, which I am naturally very liable to admit of and receive. 
Your candid esteem of some former endeavours in this kind (and 
which when carried without the verge of those lines of communica- 
tion, within whose compass men and their writings are judged by 
party and scarce otherwise, have received a fair acceptance in the | 
world) were no small encouragement unto me, not to desert those 
wearisome labours which have no other reward or end, but the fur- 
therance of public good; especially having this only way left me to 
serve the will of God, and the interest of the church in my genera- 
tion. It was also through the countenance of your favour, that this 
and some other treatises have received warrant to pass freely into 
the world; which though I am uncertain of what advantage they 
may be unto any, by reason of their own defects, and the prejudices 
of others; yet | want not the highest security, that there is nothing 
in them tending to the least disadvantage unto those, whose concern- 
ment lies in peace and truth in these nations. 

For the treatises themselves, which I desire herewith to repre- 
sent to some of your leisure hours, I shall not offend against the 
public service, in detaining you with an account of them. Their 
subject matter, as to its weight, worth, and necessity, will speak for 
itself; the main objects of our present faith, and principal founda- 
tions of our future expectations, our pleas and evidences for a blessed 
eternity, are here insisted on. And whether the temptation, opinions, 
and bold presumptions of many in these days, do not call for a re- 
newed consideration and confirmation of them, is left to the judg- 
ment of persons indifferent and unprejudiced; the manner of their 
handling is submitted unto yours, which is highly and singularly 
esteemed, by 


SIR, 


Your most humble and obliged Servant, 


JOHN OWEN. 
March 20, 1667. 


PREFACE 


CuristiAN Raver, 


Ir thou intendest to employ any part of thy time in the perusal of the 
ensuing Discourses and Exposition, it may not be amiss to take along with 
thee the consideration of some things concerning the design and aim of 
their author, in writing and publishing of them. It is now sundry years 
since I purposed, if God gave life and opportunity, to endeavour, according 
to the measure of ‘the gift received, an Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. A subject this was, I then knew, and now acknowledge, in 
which many eminent and learned men, both of old and of late, had laboured 
much. In particular, some entire commentaries, composed with good judg- 
ment, and to very good purpose, have been published in our own language. 
Yea, from him who first began a serious Exposition of this Epistle, and 
whom none in all things have to this day exceeded, there have passed few 
ages wherein some or other have not endeavoured the explication of it. 
And this also hath been done by men of all sorts and parties, of all persua- 
sions and opinions in Christian religion ; an account of whose several en- 
deayours shall elsewhere be given: Somewhat there was of enccurage- 
ment unto me in my designed undertaking, and somewhat of quite another 
tendency, in this consideration. 

The help which I might receive from the sedulous labours of so many 
learned men, and those in times, places, principles, distant, and distinguished 
from each other ; as also managing their common design with great variety 
as to particular intentions ; I looked on as a matter of no small advantage 
unto me. Some I found had critically examined many of the words, 
phrases, and expressions of the writer ; some compared his quotations with 
the places in the Old Testament from whence they are taken. Some had 
endeavoured an analysis of the several discourses of the author, with the 
nature and force of the arguments insisted on by him. The labours of 
some were to apply the truths contained in the Epistle unto practice ; others 
have collected the difficulties which they observed therein, and scanned 
them in a scholastical way, with objections and solutions after their manner. 
Others had an especial regard unto the places, whose sense is controverted 
amongst the several parties at variance in Christian religion; all in their 
way and manner endeavouring to give light to the intentions of the Ioly 
Ghost, either in particular passages, or in the whole Epistle. The helps and 
advantages in the investigation of the mind of God, which by their labours 
might be obtained, I looked on asa great encouragement to undertake the 
same work with them, and to promote the light of truth thereby. 

But on the other side, no small objection unto the whole work and de- 
sign did hence also arise. For it might seem ‘to some altogether needless 
to engage in that, in which so many had already been employed, to the 
great profit and edification of the church. And nothing can or ought more 
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justly to weaken and take off the resolution of any man in this kind of 
undertaking than that it is needless. For whatever is so, will also thereby 
be useless, and because useless, burdensome. This consideration, I confess, 
did for along time deter me from executing my purpose, of casting my 
mite into this sanctuary. But yet after I had made a thorough perusal of 
all the Comments, Expositions, Annotations, or Observations, on the Epistle, 
which by any means 1 could obtain; sundry considerations led me to re- 
turn again to my former thoughts and resolutions. For, first, I found the 
excellency of the writing to be such; the depth of the mysteries contained 
in it to be so great; the compass of the truth asserted, unfolded, and ex- 
plained so extensive and so diffused through the whole body of Christian 
religion ; the usefulness of the things delivered in it so important, and in- 
dispensably necessary; as that I was quickly satisfied that the wisdom, 
grace, and truth, treasured in this sacred store-house, are far from being ex- 
hausted and fully drawn forth by the endeavours of all that are gone before us. 
So far did these truths then seem from being all perfectly brought forth to light 
by them ; that I was assured that there was left a sufficient ground, not 
only for renewed investigation after rich ore in this mine for the present 
generation, but for all them that shall succeed till the consummation of all 
things. or we find in human sciences, that no ability, no industry, no 
combination of the most happy wits for their improvement in former ages, 
hath hindered persons of ingenuity and learning in the present day from 
adding considerably in several kinds unto their respective advancement. Nor 
shall the sedulity of this age in the furtherance of these sciences, be ever able 
to bring them to any such perfection, as to condemn succeeding generations 
to the slothful and servile drudgery of the mere perusal of their dictates and 
prescriptions, and so by their inventions leave to others only the use of their 
memories. If new discoveries are thus constantly making in human science, 
how much more may we expect, that renewed researches will advance the 
spiritual knowledge of the things of God, whose stores are absolutely inex- 
haustible in this life, and whose depths can never be fully fathomed. 

Again, it is evident that the principal things asserted and taught in this 
Epistle, such as is the doctrine of the Person and the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, have received a more eager and subtile opposition since the labours 
and endeayours of the greater part of Expositors, than they had done be- 
fore. And as this renders the vindication of the places wherein they are 
taught and asserted necessary, 50 it is not unknown unto those who are con- 
versant in these kind of studies, what advantage may be obtained in the 
investigation of truth by the opposition that is made unto it; especially 
when that opposition is managed with a curious search into every word and 
syllable which may seem to give it countenance, as also in the sifting of 
every tittle and particle that stands in its way ; in which course of pro- 
cedure, the enemies of the truths mentioned, have with much art and in- 
dustry engaged, 

But that which most of all took off the weight of the discouragement 
that arose from the multiplied endeavours of learned men in this kind, was 
an observation, that all of them being intent on the sense of the words, 
as absolutely considered, and the use of them to the present church, had 
much overlooked the direct regard that the author had in the writing of 
this Epistle to the then past, and to the present and the future condition of 
the Hebrews, or church of tthe Jews. Looking at these things as dead and 
buried, and of no use in the present state of the church, they did either wholly 
neglect them, or pass them over in a light and perfunctory manner. Nor 
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indeed had many of them, though otherwise excellently qualified, a compe- 
tency of skill for the due consideration of things of that nature. But yet 
those that shall seriously and with judgment consider the design of the 
writer of this Epistle, the time wherein he wrote it, the proper end for 
which it was composed, the subject-matter treated of in it, the principles 
he proceeds upon, and his manner of arguing, will easily perceive, that 
without a serious consideration of these, it is not possible in many things to 
come to a right understanding of the mind of the Holy Ghost. Many 
principles of truth he takes for granted, as acknowledged amongst the He- 
brews during their former church state, and makes them a foundation for his 
own superstructure ; many customs, usages, ordinances, institutions, and re- 
ceived sense of places of Scripture amongst the Jews, he either produceth 
or reflects upon, and one way or the other makes use of the whole Mosaical 
economy, or system of divine worship under the law, unto his own pur- 
pose. The common neglect of these things, or slight attention to them by 
most Expositors, was that which principally relieved me from the foremen- 
tioned discouragement. 

And this also at’length gave rise unto those Exercitations, which I have 
prefixed to the ensuing Exposition. Some of them are indeed indispen- 
sably due to the work itself. Such are those which concern the canonical 
authority of the Epistle; the writer of it; the time of its beg written ; 
the phraseology of the author ; with the way in which he proceeds in quo- 
ting testimonies out of the Old Testament; and some others of the same 
tendency. The residue of them were occasioned merely by the considera- 
tion before insisted on. I observed that the apostle supposed some 
great principles on which he built all his arguings and exhortations, not 
directly proving or confirming the principles themselves, but as taking them 
for granted ; partly from the faith of the Judaical church, and partly from 
the new revelation of the gospel, which those to whom he wrote did as yet 
admit of and avow. Such were these, That there was a Messiah promised 
from the foundation of the world, to be a spiritual Redeemer of mankind. 
That this Messiah was come, and had performed and accomplished the work 
assigned unto him for the end of their redemption. That Jesus of Naza- 
reth was this Messiah. There is not one line in the whole Epistle, but is in 
an especial manner resolved into these principles, and deduced from them. 
These therefore I found it necessary to examine and confirm, to unfold, vindi- 
cate, and declare, that their influence upon the apostle’s discourse might be 
manifest, and his arguing from them be understood. 

It is true I have so handled them, as all along to represent the opinions 
of the incredulous apostate Jews about them, and to vindicate them from the 
exceptions of their greatest masters, of old and of late. But he that shall 
look on these considerations and discourses as a matter only of controversy 
with the Jews, will but evidence his own weakness and ignorance in things 
of this nature. Who knows not that they are the very fundamental princi- 
ples of our Christian profession, which, because of that opposition that is 
made unto them, ought to be frequently inculcated and strongly confirmed. 
Learned men find it in this day necessary for them to dispute in support of 
the very principles of natural theology ; to prove and to vindicate the being 
and attributes of God; though these truths have left indelible characters 
of themselves upon the minds of all the children of men. How much 
more necessary then must it needs be, to endeavour to confirm and establish 
these grand principles of supernatural revelation, which have no contribu- 
tion of evidence from the inbred inextinguishable light of nature, and yet 
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are no less indispensably necessary unto the future welfare of the souls of meu, 
than those others are. Jam not therefore without hope, that the handling 
of them as it was necessary unto my design, so it will not be unacceptable 
to the candid reader. Ialso hope that what is mixed in our discourses con- 
cerning Judaical customs, opinions, practices, expositions, interpretations of 
promises, traditions, and the like, will not give distaste unto any, unless it 
be to such as being unacquainted with them, will choose to continue igno- 
rant, rather than to be instructed by them, whom they would by no means 
have supposed to be in any thing more knowing than themselves. I doubt 
not therefore, but our endeavours on that subject will be able to secure their 
own station, as to their usefulness, both by the importance of the matter 
treated of in them, as also from the necessity of laying them as a sure 
foundation unto the ensuing exposition of the Hpistle itself. 

Besides these general principles, there are also sundry other things be- 
longing to the Mosaical order and frame of divine worship, which the apostle 
either directly treateth of, or one way or the other uses, to serve his own 
peculiar design. This also he doth sometimes directly and intentionally, 
and sometimes in transitu he reflects on them, and as it were only calls them 
to mind ; leaving the Hebrews to the consideration of what they had been 
formerly instructed in concerning them. Such is the whole matter of the 
priesthood and sacrifices of. the law, of the tabernacle, and utensils of it, of 
the old covenant, of the giving of the law, and of the commands, precepts, 
and sanctions of it in its promises and threatenings, rewards and punish- 
ments. He also brings to their remembrance the call of Abraham, with 
the state and condition of the people from that time unto the giving of the 
law, with sundry things of the like nature. Without a competent com- 
prehension of, and acquaintance with these things, and their relation to the 
willand worship of God ; it is altogether in vain for any one to imagine, that 
he may arrive at any clear understanding of the mind of the Holy Ghost in 
this portion of Scripture. 

Now, as [had observed, that the consideration and explanation of these 
things had been too much neglected by the generality of expositors, so I 
quickly found that to insist at large upon them, and according as their 
weight doth deserve, in the particular places, wherein the mention of them 
doth occur, would too often, and too much divert me from the pursuit of 
the especial design of the apostle in those places, and would hinder the 
reader from carrying on the tendency of the whole in the perusal of it. 
To prevent both which inconveniences, [ resolved to handle them all severally 
and apart, in previous Exercitations. 

In these Exercitations I must acknowledge that I have not been able to 
accomplish the whole of what I designed. or it was my purpose to have 
pursued the tradition, and given an aceount of sacrifices with priests for their 
offering, as also of the occasions, rise, and discharge of the office of the priest- 
hood among the principal nations of the world during their state of Gentilism 
and apostasy from God therein. Moreover, what doth concern the person 
and priesthood of Melchizedec, I had designed as a part of this work and 
undertaking. And I had also proposed an historical account of the suc- 
cession and actings of the high-priests among the Jews, from the institu- 
tion of their office unto its dissolution ; all which belong unto the illustra- 
tion of that office, which, as vested in Jesus Christ, is the subject of these 
discourses. From these things, with others of the like nature, I have been 
forced to abstain. In my near approach to the grave, continued infirmities 
have rendered me insufficient for the labour, especially considering what 
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other duties have been, and yet are incumbent upon me. However, my 
choice also was compliant with this necessity. For I found that a full ex- 
amination of these subjects would have been vastly too voluminous. But 
as I have not considered these subjects in the Exercitations, the reader 
will find them handled more largely than they would otherwise have been, 
in the exposition of the places where they occur in the epistle. And al- 
though they do all, as was said, belong unto the illustration of the priestly 
office and its administration, yet the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ is 
complete without them. Let not therefore the reader suppose that on this 
occasion our [xercitations concerning the priesthood of Christ are imper- | 
fect or defective as to the subject-matter of them, as though any thing 
materially belonging thereunto were left undiscussed. But other imper- 
fections and defects, it is most probable, they may be justly charged with. 
I shall only farther say concerning them, that as it is wholly without the 
compass of my knowledge, if the reader can find any other work, in which 
the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ hath been so handled in its proper 
order and method, as to its original, causes, nature, and effects ; so for the 
truth that is taught concerning it, and for the discharge of the office to the 
benefit and salvation’ of the church ; I shall, God assisting, be accountable 
for it unto any by whom it shall be called into question. 

The greatest opposition that ever was made among Christians unto the 
doctrine of the priesthood of Christ, or rather unto the office itself, is that 
which at this day is managed by the Socinians. It is therefore manifest, and 
as I suppose will be confessed by all who inquire into these things, that I 
could not answer my design of the full declaration of it unto the edification 
of the present church, without an accurate discussion of their sentiments 
about it, and opposition unto it. This therefore was so necessary as things 
now stand, that my undertaking an express examination and refutation of 
their principles in this matter, is no way liable unto any just exception. 
Only it may seem inconvenient unto some, that in a discourse of this na- 
ture, the discussion of the writings of particular men, as Eniedinus, Socinus, 
Smalcius, Crellius, and others, should be so much insisted on. And I must 
acknowledge that at first it seemed unto myself not altogether suited unto 
the nature of my design. But second thoughts inclined me to this course. 
For it is known unto them who are any way exercised in these things, with 
how many artifices this sort of men do pallate their opinions, endeavouring 
to insinuate contrary and adverse principles under and by those words, 
phrases of speech, and expressions, whereby the truth is declared. Where- 
fore if any one shall charge them with what is indeed their mind and judg- 
ment in these things, he may sometimes be thought unduly to impose upon 
them what they do not own, yea, what their words seem expressly to free 
them from. Jor instance ; suppose that it should be reflected as a crime 
on them, that they deny the priestly office of Christ itself, that they deny 
that he was ever a priest on earth, or yet is so in heaven, that they deny that 
he offered himself a perfect expiatory sacrifice unto God, or that he maketh 
intercession for us; those who are less wary and circumspect, or less ex- 
ercised in these controversies, might possibly on the consideration of their 
words and profession, suspect that this charge must needs be very severe, if 
not highly injurious. For nothing occurs more frequently in their writings, 
than a fair mention of the sacerdotal office of Christ, and of his expiatory 
sacrifice. 

What way therefore remained to state a right judgment in this contro- 
versy, but a particular discussion of what their principal authors and leaders, 
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with great agreement among themselves, do teach in this matter. And 
if from thence it do appear, that what they call the sacerdotal office of 
Christ is indeed no such office, nor any thing that holds the least analogy 
with what is properly so called, and that what they term his expiatory sa- 
crifice and his intercession, is neither sacrifice nor intercession, nor hath the 
least resemblance to what is so indeed, the principal difficulty which lieth 
in our contest with them is removed out of our way. And herein, that 
none might suspect that advantages have been sought against them, by un- 
due collections of passages out of their writings, or by a misrepresentation 
of their sense and intentions, it was necessary that they should be heard to 
speak for themselves, and that their own words at large, without alteration 
or diminution, should be represented unto the reader. And this is done 
so fully out of their principal authors, as that I dare say with some confi- 
dence, there is nothing in the writings of the whole party of any import- 
ance in this cause, which is not strictly examined. And the reader is de- 
sired to observe, that if the truth which we profess concerning this office of 
Christ, and his discharge thereof, be sufficiently confirmed and vindicated, 
all the other notions of these men, concerning a metaphorical redemption, 
a metaphorical sacrifice, and the hke, do vanish and disappear. So that 
although, if I live, and if God will, I intend to write a full declaration of 
the true nature of the sacrifice of Christ, and a vindication of the doctrine 
of the church of God concerning it; yet I must take it for granted, that 
whilst what we have asserted and confirmed concerning his priesthood re- 
mains unshaken, the whole truth relating thereunto, will not only easily but 
necessarily follow. And what in these discourses is effected towards that 
end, is left to the judgment of the learned and candid reader. Besides, I 
thought it not unmeet to give a specimen of the way and manner whereby 
this sort of men do manage their opposition to the principal truths and 
mysteries of the gospel, that such as are less conversant and exercised in 
their writings, may be cautioned against those sophistical artifices whereby 
they endeavour to inveigle and infect the minds and imaginations of men. 
For this is their peculiar excellency, (or call it what you will) that under 
an appearance and pretence of perspicuity, clearness, and reason, they couch 
senses, the most uncouth and most alien from the common reason of man- 
kind, that can possibly fall under the imagination of persons pretending to 
the least sobriety. Instances hereof, and those undeniable, the reader will 
find in the ensuing discourses plentifully produced and discovered. 

Having given this general account of my design and purpose in the 
ensuing discourses ; some few requests unto the reader shall absolve him. 
from farther attendance in this entrance. First. I must beg his candid 
interpretation of my conduct in relating some of those Jewish fables and 
traditions which he will meet with in some of the Exercitations. I could 
plead necessity and use ; and those such as will. evince themselves in the 
several places and passages of the discourses where they are reported. For 
they are none of them produced, merely to satisfy the curiosity of any : but 
either the investigation of some truth hidden under them, and involved in 
them, or the discovery of their rise and occasion, or the laying open of the 
folly of the pretences of the present Jews in their unbelief, doth still ac- 
company their recital. TLowever, I will not rigidly justify the production 
of all and every of them, but put it amongst those things wherein the can- 
dour of the reader may have an opportunity to exercise itself. I must beg 
also of the learned reader a consideration of the state and condition, 
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wherein through the good providence of God I have been, during the 
greatest part of the time wherein these Exercitations were written and 
printed.” And I shall pray, in requital of his kindness, that he may never 
know by experience, what uncertainties, failings, mistakes, and several de- 
fects in exactness, straits, and exclusion from the use of books, will occasion 
in endeavours of this kind. And whatever defects they may meet with or 
complain of in these discourses, my design was, through the blessing of God, 
that they should have no cause to complain of want of diligence and indus- 
tryin me. But yet I am sensible in the issue, that many things may seem 
to indicate that carelessness of mind, or precipitancy in writing, which is 
altogether unmeet to be imposed on men in this knowing age. But what- 
ever other reflections I may be obnoxious unto, for the want of ability and 
judgment, which in me are very small in reference to so great an undertak- 
ing, I must crave of the reader, to believe, that I would not willingly be 
guilty of so much importune confidence, as to impose upon him things trite, 
crude, and undigested, which either ordinary prudence might have conceal- 
ed, or ordinary diligence might have amended. Whatever therefore of that 
kind may appear unto him, I would crave, that it may be laid to the account 
of my circumstances, which I have intimated before. 

For the Exposition of the Epistle itself, I confess, as was said before, 
that I have had thoughts for many years to attempt something in it, and 
in the whole course of my studies have not been without some regard 
thereunto. But yet I must now say, that after all my searching and 
reading, prayer, and assiduous meditation on the text, have been my only 
reserve, and far most useful means of light and assistance. By these have my 
thoughts been freed from many and many an entanglement, which the writ- 
ings of others on the same subject, had either cast me into, or could not de- 
liver me from. Careful I have been, as of my life and soul, to bring no 
prejudicate sense unto the words, to impose no meaning of my own, or 
other men’s upon them, nor to be imposed upon by the reasonings, pre- 
tences, or curiosities of any ; but always went nakedly to the word itself, 
to learn humbly the mind of God in it, and to express it as he should ena- 
ble me. To this end, I always in the first place considered the sense, 
meaning, and importance of the words of the text, and the consideration of 
their original derivation, use in other authors, especially in the LXX. of the 
Old Testament, in the books of the New, particularly the writings of the 
same author, was constantly made use of to that purpose. Oft-times the 
words expressed out of the Hebrew, or the things alluded unto amongst 
that people, I found to give much light into the words of the apostle them- 
selves. Unto the general rule of attending unto the design and scope of 
the place, subject treated of, mediums fixed on for arguments, methods of 
ratiocination, I still kept in my eye the time and season of writing this 
Epistle, the state and condition of them to whom it was written, their per- 
suasions, prejudices, customs, light and traditions; I kept also in my view 
the covenant and worship of the church of old, the translation of covenant 
privileges and worship to the Gentiles upon a new account, the course of 
providential dispensations that the Jews were under, the near expiration of 
their church and state, the speedy approach of their utter abolition and de- 
struction, with the temptations that befel them on all these various accounts ; 
without which it is impossible for any one justly to follow the apostle, so as 
to keep close to his design, or fully to understand his mind and meaning. 

If any shall think that I have referred too many things unto the customs 
and usages of the Jews, and looked too much after some guidance in sun- 
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dry expressions and discourses of the apostle from them : I only answer, 
that as when I am convinced by particular instances of mistakes therein, I 
shall willingly acknowledge them ; so for theepresent I am satisfied, that 
other expositors have had far too little regard thereunto. The exposition of 
the text is attended with an improvement of practical observations, an- 
swering the great end for which the Epistle was committed over to all 
generations for the use of the church. 

If in some of these I shall seem to any to have been too prolix, I must 
only answer, that having no other way to serve the edification of the gene- 
rality of Christians, 1 thought not so. Moreover, I have sundry things to 
offer towards his satisfaction : as, 

1. The method of the whole is so disposed, as that any one, by the sole 
guidance of his eye, without further trouble than in turning the leaves of 
the book, may carry on or continue his reading of any one part of the whole 
without interruption, or mixing any other discourses therewith. Thus he 
may in the first place, go over our consideration of the original text, with 
the examination of ancient and modern translations, and the grammatical 
construction and signification of the words, without diverting unto any 
thing else that is discoursed on the text. In like manner, if any desire to 
peruse the exposition of the text and context, with the declaration and vin- 
dication of the sense and meaning of the Holy Ghost in them, without the 
least intermixture of any practical discourses deduced from them, he may 
under the same guidance, and with the same labour confine himself to this, 
from the beginning unto the end of the work. And whereas the practical 
observations, with their improvement, do virtually contain in them the sense 
and exposition of the words, and give light unto the intendment of the 
apostle in his whole design, for aught I know, some may be desirous to ex- 
ercise themselves principally in those discourses; which they may do by 
following the series and distinct continuation of them from first to last. 
Wherefore from the constant observation of the same method, as to the 
principal distinct parts of the whole exposition, every one is at liberty to 
use that order in the perusal of it, which he judgeth most for his own 
advantage. 

2. There will be relief found against that discouragement which the ap- 
parent length of these discourses may give the reader, from the variety of 
their subject matter, or the things that are contained in them. For there 
are few of them on any single head, that extend themselves beyond a page 
or a leaf at the most. Wherefore, although all of them together may make 
an appearance of some tediousness unto the reader, yet he will find it not 
easy to fix this charge on any one in particular, unless he judge it wholly im- 
pertinent. And for those few of them which must exceed the bounds 
mentioned, their importance will plead an excuse for their taking up so 
much room in the work itself. In illustration of this, we may refer to the 
third chapter, in which our attention is called to the authority of Christ> as 
the Son of God over the church; to the nature of faith ; as also of unbelief, 
and to the danger of eternal ruin wherewith it is attended ; to the deceit- 
fulness of sin, with the ways and means by which it hardens the hearts of 
men ; to the limitation of a day or season of grace, with the use of Old 
Testament types and examples. These subjects, which are therein treated 
of by the apostle, are things which in their own nature deserve a cilgent 
enquiry into them, and declaration of them. And however others who 
have had only some particular design and aim in the exposition of this 
Npistle, or of any other book of the Scripture, may satisfy themselves in 
opening the words of the text so far as it suits their design ; yet he who 
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professedly undertakes a full and plenary exposition, cannot discharge his 
duty and undertaking, without the interpretation and improvement of the 
things themselves treated of, according to the intention and mind of the 
Spirit of God. And I could heartily wish that the temptations and sins of 
the days wherein we live, did not render the diligent consideration of the 
things mentioned, more than ordinarily necessary unto all sorts of pro- 
~ fessors. 

3. The reader may observe, respecting most of those discourses, that they 
either consist in the exposition of other places of Scripture suggested by 
their analogy unto that under consideration, or that they have such exposi- 
tions, with a suitable application of them every where intermixed with 
them. Unto them to whom these things are not satisfactory, with respect 
unto the length of these discourses, I have no more to offer, but that if 
they think meet on this, or on any other consideration, to spare their 
charge in buying, or their labour in reading the book itself, they will have 
no reason to complain of any thing contained in it, or of the manner in 
which it is handled. 

There is one thing also respecting the exposition of the fourth chapter, 
with which the reader must be made acquainted. I have already published 
Exercitations respecting the Sabbatical day of divine worship. Two editions 
of these Exercitations are now in the hands of the public: I am unwilling 
to reprint what I have there advanced. I therefore only request the reader 
to observe, that in the exposition of that discourse of the apostle about the 
several rests mentioned in the Scripture, I will not absolutely stand to his 
censure and judgment upon the perusal of the Exposition alone, (though 
I will maintain it to be true, and hope it to be clear and perspicuous) 
without regard to those Exercitations, wherein the truth of the exposi- 
tion itself is largely discussed and vindicated. 

I have no more to add concerning the ensuing Exposition. For to give 
the reader a particular account either of my travail therein, or of the means 
used in carrying it on, I judge not convenient ; as unwilling to give the 
least appearance of any satisfaction, much less glorifying in any thing of 
my own but in my infirmities. This I neither do, nor desire, nor dare to 
do. Only duty binds me to declare, That as I have used the utmost 
sincerity whereof I am capable, in the investigation and declaration of 
the mind of the Spirit of God in the text, without the least respect unto 
any parties of men, opinions, ways of worship, or other differences that 
are amongst us in and about the affairs of religion, because I feared God ; 
so in the issue and fruit of my endeayours, the reader will find nothing 
savouring of an itch after novelty or curiosity, that will divert him from 
that sound doctrine and form of wholesome words, wherein the profes- 
sors of this nation have been educated and instructed. 
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EXERCITATION I. 


§ 1. The Canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. § 2. Notation of the word. 
mp Kaneh, a measuring reed. The beam of a balance. § 3. Thence Κανων of the 
same signification. § 4, Metaphorically a moral rule. Rectum and Canon, how far the 
same. The Scripture a rule. Canonical. § 5. The antiquity of that appellation. § 6. 

_ The Canon of the Scripture. § 7. What required to render a book Canonical. All 
books of the holy Scripture equal as to their divine original. § 8. Jews’ distinction of the 
books of the Old Testament, as to the manner of their writing, disproved. § 9. All 
equally Canonical. No book Canonical of a second sort or degree. § 10. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews Canonical. ᾧ 11. Opposed by Heretics of old. ὁ 12. Not received into 
the Latin Church until the days of Hierome. § 13. Proved against Baronius. § 14. 
Not rejected by any of that Church. §15. Only not publicly approved. §16. The 
Church of Rome not the sole proposer of books Canonical. Occasion of its non-ad- 
mittance at Rome. Boldness of some in rejecting and corrupting the Scripture. § 17. 
By whom this Epistle opposed of late, § 18. The objection of the uncertainty of the 
penman answered, § 19. Citations out of the Old Testament not found therein. An- 
swer. § 20. Citations not to hispurpose. Answer. § 21. Countenance to old Heresies. 
Answer. § 22. General heads of Arguments to prove its Canonical Authority. Cha- 
racters to discover between books of divine inspiration and others. youn, φράσεως 
xeeaxtnp, προαίρεσις. § 23. The general arguments of books truly Canonical. § 24. 
Subject Matter. § 25. Design. § 26. Style. § 27. Of the style of the sacred writings. 
§ 28. Mistakes of many about it. § 29. The natureof Eloquence. Excellency of. ᾧ 90. 
Scripture Style. § 31. Energies. § 32 ἃ 33. Efficacy. § 34, Tradition concern- 
ing the Authority of this Epistle ; not justly lable to any exceptions. § 35. From the 
Author. § 36. Circumstances. § 37. Subject Matter. § 38. Style. § 99, Testimonies. 
§ 40. Conclusion. ; 


§ 1. Tue canonical authority of the Epistle unto the Hebrews having been 
called in question, we must in our entrance declare what it is which we 
intend by canonical authority, and also prove the clear interest of this 
Epistle therein. or this is the foundation of all those ensuing discourses 
from it, and of that exposition of it, which we intend. 

§ 2. The Greek word κανων, which gives rise unto the term Canonical, 
seems to be derived from the Hebrew 723) Kaneh; which sometimes denotes, 
an aromatical cane that contained spices in it, used in the worship of God, 
as Isa. xiii. 24. 7p mp xd, ‘thou hast bought me no sweet cane with sil- 
ver, (for this 21M Mp, ‘ precious cane,’ growing not in their own country, 
was brought from afar off, Jer. vi. 20.) But in general it signifies any reed 
whatever, 1 Kings xiv. 15 ; Isa. xl. 3, whence a multitude of fierce and 
wicked men, compared to the devouring crocodile, whose lurking place is 
in the canes or reeds, are termed 2p MN, ‘the beast of the reed, Psal. 
Ixviil. 30. ΤῈ is used to signify a reed made into an instrument, wherewith 
they measured their buildings, containing six cubits in length, Ezek. xl. 7, 
chap. xlii. 16. And hence indefinitely it is taken for a rule or measure. 
Besides it signifies the jugum, or scapus, or beam with the tongue of a 
balance, keeping the poise of the scales equal, and discovering the rectitude 
or declensions thereof, Isa. xlvi. 6. pW Mp2 HDD, ‘ they weighed silver on 
the cane ;’ that is, saith the Targum, 8*21N792, ‘ in the balance;’ the supporter 
and director of the scales, being put for the whole. The Rabbins call it, 
Dina dy mp, the ‘reed of the scales ν᾿ that which tries, and weighs, and 
gives every thing its just moment. 
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§ 3. And this also is the first and proper signification of the Greek word, 
κανων, canon. So the Scholiast on these words of Aristophanes, 


Kat kavovac εξοισουσι, και παχεις ἐπων «ὃ 


tells us, that κανων 15 κυριως TO ETAVW τῆς τρυτανῆς ον καὶ εἰς ἰσοτητα TAVTHY αγον-: 
‘properly that which is over the scales bringing them (and the things weighed 
in them) to equality. The very same with the Hebrew 1) from which it 
is derived. So Varinus tells us that it is properly the tongue in the balance, 
and in use μέτρον αδιαψευστον. And Aristotle says, τῷ εὐθεῖ καὶ αὐτο και 
καμπύλον γινωσκομεν, κριτης yap ἀαμφοιν 6 κανων," “ by that which is night, we 
know its self, and that which is crooked, for the canon is judge of both τ 
where he useth the word for any kind of rule or measure, answering unto the 
other signification of Kaneh in the Hebrew. Rectum and Canon, that 
which is right, and the rule, are one and the same; the one expression de- 
noting the perfect nature of any thing, the other its use and application. 

§ 4. From this original and proper import of the word, is its metaphorical 
use deduced, which is most common; and therein it signifies a moral rule, 
or a measure, for direction, trial, and judgment. Hence the philosopher 
calls the law κανονα rng πολιτειας,5 ‘the rule of the administration, or 
government of the commonwealth ; that whereby all the parts of it are dis- 
posed into their proper places, whereby they are regulated, and all things 
done in it are tried and judged. And in this sense it is applied by St. Paul 
unto divine revelation, Gal. vi. 16. 6008 τῳ κανονι τουτῳ στοιχησοῦυσιν, Sas 
many as proceed orderly,’ that is, in a direct way, (for so στοιχεῖν denotes, ) 
‘according to this rule or canon.’ And to the same purpose he useth again 
the same expression, Phil. iii. 16. For as the words of the Scripture are in 
themselves Nas “737, ‘words of truth, so the writing itself is WW* 21Nd, a 
F right writing ; or as the LXX. yeypappevoy evSuryroc, ‘that which is 
written in uprightness,’ to be a rule and judgment unto all. Ευϑύυτητος is 
genitivus adjuncti, not materiz, declaring the property of the writing, not 
the subject matter, that is, it is canonical ; for ro evSv and κανων, that which 
is right, and a rule, we have shown to be the same. And from hence it 
is, that the Scripture, or written word of God, being in itself every way 
absolutely right and perfect, and appointed by him to be the rule or canon 
of the church’s faith and obedience, requiring, trying, regulating, judging 
wholly and absolutely of these, hath obtained car’ εἕοχην by way of emi- 
nence the name of canonical, or regular; as the book wherein it is con- 
wag is called the Bible, though in itself that be the common name of all 

ooks, 

§ 5. And this appellation is of ancient use in the church. The Synod of 
Laodicea, supposed to have preceded the council of Nice, makes mention of 
it as a thing generally admitted ; for the fathers of it decree, ὁτι ov de ἐδιω- 
τικους ψαλμοὺς λεγεσϑαι ev ry ἐκκλησιᾳ, οὐδὲ akavorica Βιβλια, αλλα μονα τα 
κανονικα τῆς καινης και παλαιας διαϑηκης.ἃ ‘That no private Psalms ought 
to be said or read in the church, nor any uncanonical books, but only the 
canonical books of the New and Old Testament,’ whose names they subjoin 
in their order. And somewhile before, the bishops who joined with the 
church of Antioch in the deposition of Paulus Samosatenus charge him as 
ὁ ἀπόστας τοὺ kavovoc,° one that in the introduction of his heresy, departed 


a Aristoph. in Ran. Ac. 3, Se. 1. b Aristot. de Anim. lib. 1. cap. ult. 
c Aristot. pol. lib. 2. cap. 8. ἃ Concil. Laod. Can. 59. e Euseb. Eccles. Hist. 
lib, 7. cap, 30. 4 
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from the canon or rule of the Scripture. Before them also, it was called by 
Trenzeus, κανὼν τῆς αληϑειας ἀκλινης ἡ And Chrysostom calls it των Sewy 
vonwy αἀποφασιν,8 the ‘ sentence of the divine laws, ἀκριβη ζυγον ἅπαντων και 
γνωμονα και cavova, ‘the exact balance, square, or rule and canon of all 
truths and duties; wherein he hath evidently respect unto the original use, 
and import of the word as before explained ; and thereupon he calls on his 
hearers, that omitting the consideration of what this or that man says or 
thinks, they should seek and require ταῦτα ἅπαντα rapa των γραφων, “ 81] 
these things of or from the Scriptures, which are the canon of our faith and 
obedience. And Austin, ‘demonstrent ecclesiam suam non in rumoribus 
Africorum, sed in prescripto legis, in Prophetarum preedictis, in Psalmorum 
cantibus, hoe est in omnibus canonicis Sanctorum librorum autoritatibus.”” 

‘ Let them demonstrate their church, not by the rumours of the Africans, 

but by the prescription of the law, the predictions of the prophets, the 

songs of the Psalms, that is by the canonical authority of the holy books of 
the Scriptures.’ And he pursues the metaphor of a scale and a measure in 

many words elsewhere. And thus Aquinas’ himself confesseth the Scrip- 

ture is called canonical, because it is the rule of our understanding in the 

things of God. And such arule it is, as hath authority over the con- 

sciences of men, to bind them unto faith and obedience, because of its being 

given of God by inspiration for that purpose. 

§ 6. Moreover, as the Scripture upon the accounts mentioned, is by way 
of eminence said to be canonical, so there is also a canon or rule deter- 
mining what books in particular do belong to the holy Scripture, and are 
on that account canonical, So Athanasius tells us that by the holy Scrip- 
ture he intends, ‘ Libros certo canone comprehensos,i—the ‘ books contained 
in the assured canon of it, And Ruffinus having reckoned up those books, 
concludes, ‘hi sunt quos patres intra canonem concluserunt,*—‘ These are 
they which the fathers have concluded to be in the canon ;’ that is, to be- 
long unto the canonical books of Scripture. And Austin to the same pur- 
pose : ‘Non sine causa, tam salubri vigilantia canon ecclesiasticus consti- 
tutus est, ad quem certi prophetarum et apostolorum libri pertinerent ? !— 
“ποῦ without good reason is the ecclesiastical canon determined by whole- 
some diligence, unto which, certain books of the prophets and apostles 
should belong. About the assignation of this canon of the Scripture, or 
what books belonged unto the canonical Scripture, there have been some 
differences in the church, since the time of the synod of Carthage, con- 
firmed by that in Trulla at Constantinople ; the first church having agreed 
well enough about them, except some few persons, who hesitated_in refe- 
rence unto one or two of the books of the New Testament. 

§ 7. From this rise and use of the word, it is evident what is intended 
by the canonical authority of the Scripture, or of any particular book there- 
unto belonging. Two things are included in that expression. First, the 
spring and original of any book, which gives it authority ; and secondly, 
the design and end of it, which renders it canonical. For the first, it is 
required that it be Seorvevaroc, “ given by immediate inspiration from God ; 
without this, no book or writing can by any means, any acceptation, or 
approbation of the church, any usefulness, any similitude of style, or manner 
of writing to the books that are so, any conformity in matter or doctrine to 


f Iren. lib. 4. cap. 69. g Chrysost. in 2ad Cor. cap. 6. ad finem. ἧι August 
de unitat. Eccles. cap. 16. i Lib. 2 de Bap, ad. Donat. cap. 6. Aquin. in 1 Tim, 
6. lec. 1. j Athanas. in Synops. k Ruffin. Exposit. symb. Apostol. 
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them, have an interest in that authority that should lay a foundation for its 
reception into the canon. ΤῈ is the impress of the authority of God himself 
on any writing, or its proceeding immediately from him, that is sufficient 
for this purpose. Neither yet will this alone suffice to render any revela- 
tion or writing absolutely canonical in the sense explained. There may be 
an especial revelation from God, or a writing by his inspiration, like that 
sent by Elijah unto Jehoram, the king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxi. 12, which 
being referred only unto some particular occasion, and having thence 
authority for some especial end and purpose, yet being not designed for a 
rule of faith and obedience unto the church, may not belong unto the 
canon of the Scripture. But when unto the original of divine inspiration, 
this end also is added, that it is designed by the Holy Ghost for the catholic 
standing use and instruction of the church, then any writing or book be- 
comes absolutely and completely canonical. 

§ 8. The Jews of latter ages, assign some difference among the books of 
the Old Testament, as to their spring and original, or manner of revelation, 
though they make none as to their being all canonical. The book of the 
law, they assign unto a peculiar manner of revelation, which they call 
mp 5x ΤΡ or DD DN DMD, ‘mouth to mouth, or ‘face to face, which they 
gather from Num. xii. 8, whereof afterwards. Others of them they affirm 
to proceed from ΤΙΝῚ), or the ‘ gift of prophecy. Of this gift of prophecy 
they make many kinds or degrees, taken from the different means used by 
God in the application of himself unto them, belonging to the πολυτροπια of 
divine revelation mentioned by the apostle, Heb. i. 1. And they divide 
those books into two parts, namely the D‘287 D‘N*33, or ‘former prophets,’ 
containing most of the historical books after the end of the law; and 
ΣΝ OND, the ‘latter prophets,’ wherein they comprise the most of 
them peculiarly so called. The original of the remainder of them they 
ascribe unto WIP Mm, or ‘inspiration by the Holy Ghost,’ calling them 
peculiarly D°a n>, written, by that inspiration ; as though the whole canon 
and system of the books were not 721N2, the Scripture or writing, and 
Seorvevoria or divine inspiration, the only means of their writing. But 
they do herein as in many other things. | 

The distribution of the books of the Old Testament, into the law, psalms, 
and prophets, was very ancient in their church. We have mention of it, 
Luke xxiv. 44, ra yeypappeva ev τῷ νομῳ Μωσεως, και προφηταις, Kat Ψψαλμοις, 
‘that are written ἐν, in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms,’ that is, in the whole canonical Scripture. And it is evident that 
this distribution is taken from the subject-matter of those principal parts of 
it. This distribution they have by tradition, but not knowing, or neglecting 
the reason of it, they have feigned the rise of it ma different manner of 
revelation, and cast the particular books arbitrarily under what heads they 
pleased. This is evident from sundry of them which they reckon unto the 
Dvain>, Cethubim, or Hagiographa, which are with them of least esteem. 
But we have a more sure rule, both overthrowing that feigned distinction, 
and perfectly equalizing all parts of divine Scripture as to their spring and 
original. St. Peter calls the whole λόγον προφητικον, 2 Pet. i. 19, ‘the word 
of prophecy ; and προφητεια, ver. 20, ‘ prophecy, and therefore it belongs 
not unto any peculiar part of it, to be given out by prophecy; which is a 
property of the whole. And St. Paul also terms the whole Scripture γραφαι 
προφητικαι, Rom. xvi. 26, ‘ prophetical Scriptures, or writings of the pro- 


πὶ Maimor. More, Nebuch. p. 2. c. 52. Kimchi Pref. ad Psal. 
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phets. And when he demanded of Agrippa whether he believed the Scrip- 
tures, he doth it in the same manner, πιστεύεις τοις προφηταις, Acts xxvi. 
27, ‘believest thou the prophets? that is, the Scriptures, written by the 
spirit of prophecy, or by the inspiration τοὺ ἐν αὑτοῖς πνευματος Χριστου, | 
Pet. i. 11, “οὔ the Spirit of Christ that was in them.’ God of old spake, 
ev τοῖς προφηταις, Heb. i. 1, in his revelation of himself unto them and in 
them, and equally spake, δια στόματος των aywy τῶν an’ αιἰωνος προφητων, 
Luke i. 70, unto them, ‘ by the mouth of his holy prophets from the be- 
ginning. And thus, not this, or that part, but aca ypapn Seomvevoroc, 2 
Tim. iii. 16, ‘all Scripture was given by inspiration.’ And herein all the 
parts, or books of it are absolutely equal, And in the giving out of the 
whole, ὑπο mvevparoc ἁγιου ἐλάλησαν ἁγιοι Seov ανϑρωποι, Q Pet. i. 21, ‘ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. So that what- 
ever different means God at any time might make use of, in the communi- 
cation of his mind and will unto any of the prophets or penmen of the 
Scripture, it was this ϑεοπνεύστια, and being acted by the Holy Ghost, both 
as to things and words, that rendered them infallible revealers of him unto 
the church. And thus the foundation of the canonical authority of the 
books of the Scripture, is absolutely the same in and unto them all, without 
the least variety, either from any difference in kind or degree. 

§ 9. The same is their condition as to their being canonical : they are all 
so equally. Some of the ancients used that term ambiguously, and there- 
fore sometimes call books canonical, that absolutely are not so, as not being 
written by divine inspiration, nor given by the Holy Ghost to be any part 
of the rule of the church’s faith and obedience. Thus the Constantinopo- 
litan Council in Trulla" confirms the canons both of the synod of Laodicea, 
and the third of Carthage, which agree not in the catalogues they give us 
of books canonical ; which, without a supposition of the ambiguity of the 
word, could not be done, unless they would give an assent unto a plain and 
open contradiction. And the council of Carthage makes evident its sense 
in their appendix annexed to the one and fortieth canon, wherein they 
reckon up the books of the Holy Scripture. ‘Hoc etiam,’ say they, ‘ fratri 
et consacerdoti nostro Bonifacio, vel aliis earum partium Episcopis, pro con- 
firmando isto canone, innotescat, quia a patribus ista accepimus legenda ; 
liceat etiam legi passiones martyrum cum anniversarii dies celebrantur.° 
They speak dubiously: concerning their own determination, and inti- 
mate that they called the books they enumerated canonical, only as they 
might be read in the church ; which privilege they grant also to the stories 
of the sufferings of the martyrs, which yet none thought to be properly 
canonical. The same Epiphanius? testifies of the epistles of Clemens. 
But as the books which that synod added to the canon of Laodicea, are 
rejected by Melito,4 Origen, Athanasius," Hilarius,s’ Gregorius Nazianzen,* 
Cyrillus Hierosolimitanus," Epiphanius,’ Ruffinus,¥ Hierome,* Gregorius 
Magnus, and others ; so their reading and citation is generally declared by 
them to have been only for direction of manners, and not for the confirma- 
tion of the faith. Thus St. Paul cited an Iambic out of Menander, or 
rather Euripides, 1 Cor. xv. 33, an Hemistichium out of Aratus, Acts xvil. 
28, and a whole Hexameter out of Epimenides, Titus i. 12. ‘Non sunt 
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canonici, sed leguntur Catechumenis,’ saith Athanasius.—‘ They are not 
canonical, but are only read to the Catechumeni. And Hierome, the 
church reads them ‘ad <edificationem plebis, non ad autoritatem ecclesias- 
ticorum dogmatum confirmandam :’'—‘ for the edification of the people, but 
not for the confirmation of any points of faith. But although some books 
truly canonical were of old amongst some ἐν ἀμφιλεκτῳ, as Epiphanius’ 
speaks, doubted of ; and some were commonly read that are certamly a7o- 
κρυφα, apocryphal, yet neither the mistake of the former nor latter practice, 
can give any countenance to an apprehension of a second, or various sort of 
books properly canonical. For the interest of any book or writing in the 
canon of Scripture accrues unto it, as hath been shown, merely from its 
divine inspiration, and from being given by the Holy Ghost for a rule, 
measure, and standard of faith and obedience unto the church. Therefore, 
whatever advantage or worth to commend it any writing may have, yet, if 
it have not the properties mentioned of divine inspiration and confirmation, 
it differs in the whole kind, and not in degrees only, from all those that 
have them. It cannot then be any part regule regulantis, but regulate at 
the best, not having avromtortay, or a self-credibility on its own account, or 
avSevrevay, a self-sufficivg authority, but is truth only materially by virtue 
of its analogy unto that which is absolutely, universally, and perfectly so. 
And this was well observed by Lindanus, ‘ Impio, saith he, ‘ sacrilegio se 
contaminant, qui in Scripturarum christianarum corpore, quosdam quasi 
gradus conantur locare, quod unam eandemque Spiritus Sancti voeem, impio 
humane stultitie discerniculo audent in varias impares discerpere et dis- 
turbare autoritatis classes.’—‘ They defile themselves with the impiety of 
sacrilege, who endeavour to bring in, as it were, divers degrees into the 
whole body of the Scriptures ; for by the impious discretion of human folly, 
they would cast the one voice of the Holy Ghost into various forms of 
unequal authority.” As then whatever difference there may be as to the 
subject matter, manner of writing, and present usefulness, between any of 
the books, which being written by divine inspiration, are given out for the 
church’s rule; they are all equal as to their canonical authority, being 
equally interested in that which is the formal reason of it; so whatever 
usefulness or respect in the church any other writing may have, it can 
im no way receive an interest in that, whose formal reason it is not con- 
cerned in. 

§ 10. In the sense explained, we affirm the Epistle to the Hebrews to be 
canonical, that is, properly and strictly so, and of the number of the books 
which the ancients called, γνησια, ενδιαϑηκα, καϑολικα, αναμφιλεκτα, and 
ὁμολογούμενα, every way genuine and catholic. In confirmation whereof, 
we shall first declare by whom it hath been opposed or questioned ; and 
then what reasons they pretend for their so doing ; which, being removed 
out of our way, the arguments whereby the truth of our assertion is evinced, 
shall be insisted on. 

$11. We need not much insist on their madness, who of old, with a 
sacrilegious licentiousness, rejected what portion of Scripture they pleased. 
The Ebionites not only rejected all the epistles of Paul, but also reviled his 
person as a Greek and an apostate, as Irenzeus* and Epiphanius? inform 
us. ‘Their folly and blasphemy was also imitated and followed by the Heles- 
cheiteein Eusebius. Marcion rejected in particular this Epistle to the Hebrews, 
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and those also to Timothy ἀπά Titus, as Epiphanius* and Hierome? assure 
us, who adds unto him Basilides. And Theodoret‘, as to the Epistle unto 
the Hebrews, joins unto them some of the Arians also. Now, though the 
folly of those sacrilegious persons be easy to be repelled, as it is done by 
Petrus Cluniensis, yet Hierome hath given us a sufficient reason why we 
should not spend time therein. . ‘Si quidem,’ saith he, ‘ redderent causas 
cur eas apostoli non putant, tentaremus aliquid respondere, et forsitan 
satisfacere lectori; nunc vero cum heeetica autoritate pronunciant et 
dicunt, illa Epistola Pauli est, hee non est, ea autoritate refelli se pro 
veritate intelligant, qua ipsi non erubescant falsa simulare.’ They did not 
so much as plead, or pretend any cause or reason for the rejection of these 
Epistles, but did it upon their own head and authority, so they deserve 
neither answer nor consideration. 

§ 12. It is of more importance that this Epistle was a long time, though 
not rejected by, yet not received in the church of Rome. Eusebius" in- 
forms us, that Caius, a presbyter of that church, whom he much commends 
for his learning and piety, admitted but of thirteen epistles of St. Paul, re- 
jecting that unto the Hebrews, as Photius' also affirms. And the same 
Photius acquaints us with the same judgment of Hippolitus, another emi- 
nent member of that church: Λέγει (saith he) δὲ adda τα τινα της ἀκριβείας 
λειπομενα, καὶ OTe ἡ προς EBpatove extoroAn οὐκ εστι TOV αποστολου Ilavdov, 
Among other things not exactlu answering the truth, he saith also, that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was not Paul's. And Kusebius adds unto his information of 
the judgment of Caius, that it was not generally received in the church of 
Rome in his time. Neither is it any way acknowledged as St. Paul’s, by 
either Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, or Armobius. Yea, the same 
Eusebius’ affirms, that some excepted against it upon this account, because 
it was opposed, as none of St. Paul’s, in the Roman church. Hierome 
grants that, ‘Latinorum consuetudo non recepit Epistolam ad Hebreeos inter 
canonicas Scripturas.‘—‘ The custom of the Latins (that is the Roman 
church) did not receive this Epistle among the canonical Scriptures.’ And 
speaking elsewhere of it, he adds the same words, ‘ Licet eam Latina con- 
suetudo inter canonicas Scripturas non recipiat.’ And elsewhere also 
he confirms the same assertion. It cannot then be denied but that it was 
four hundred years at least after the writing of this Epistle, before it was 
publicly received and avowed as canonical by the Roman church. Nor 
will the quotation of it by Hilary and Ambrose prove any general admission 
of it as such, it being their custom not to restrain the testimonies they made 
use of, unto books absolutely canonical. 

δ 13. Baronius' ad An. 160, labours to take off this failure of the Latin 
church. The testimony of Eusebius he rejects, because, as he says, he was 
‘Arianorum gregalis’ of the Arian faction, and willing to call the authority 
of this Epistle into question in compliance with them, who, some of them, 
as we observed before, refused it: ἡ. 42. The judgment of Caius he resolves 
into the testimony of Eusebius, which because of his partiality, as he pleads, 
is not to be admitted. And lastly opposeth the witness of Hierome, 
as a person who had suffered himself to be imposed on by Eusebius, whose 
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words in his reports of Caius, he makes use of. ». 50. Concluding upon 
the whole matter, that it was a mere false calumny of Eusebius, against the 
church of Rome, which Hierome by too much facility gave credit unto. 
But I must acknowledge, that these answers of his, which indeed are 
nothing but a rejection of as good witnesses in matters of fact, as any we 
have upon the roll of antiquity, are not unto me satisfactory. Neither am 
I satisfied with the testimony of its acceptance which he produceth in 
the epistle of Innocentius to Exuperius, which is justly suspected to be sup- 
posititious ; as is that of the council at Rome against Appolinaris, under 
Damasus, wherein no such thing appears. Though I will not deny, but that 
about that time it came to be publicly owned by that church, and was 
reckoned unto the canon of the Scripture by Ruffinus.™ 

§ 14. But wherein doth it in the least appear that Eusebius reports the 
judgment of Caius, or the Roman church, in compliance with the Amans ; 
he himself evidently admits the Epistle to be canonical, and confirms it by 
the testimonies of Clemens, Origen, and others. What would it advantage 
him, or the cause which some pretend he favoured, to report the opposition 
of others to a part of divine writ which himself accepted? Besides they 
were not the Arians of the first rank or edition, (for an inclination unto 
whom Eusebius is suspected,) but some of their offspring who fell into such 
sacrilegious opinions and practices as the first leaders of them owned not, 
that are accused in this matter; much less can he be thought to design the 
reproach of the Roman church. Nay, these answers are inconsistent, as any 
one may perceive. He could not at the same time design the rejecting of 
the Epistle in compliance with the Arians, and the calumniating of them by 
whom it was rejected, and on whose authority his intentions must be 
founded. But, indeed, his words plainly manifest that he gives us a naked 
account of matter of fact, without either prejudice or design. It is yet more 
incredible, that Hierome in this matter should suffer himself to be imposed 
on by Eusebius. That he was the most eminently learned and knowing 
person of the Roman or Latin church in those days, will, I suppose, not be 
greatly questioned. Now to suppose that he knew not the customs, opi- 
nions, and practice of that church, but would suffer himself to be imposed 
on by a stranger, destitute of those advantages which he had to come unto 
an unquestionable certainty in it, is a very fond thing. Besides he doth not 
any where speak as one that reported the words and judgment of another, 
but in three or four places expressly affirms it as of his own knowledge ; 
when at the same time in opposition thereunto, he contends that it was re- 
ceived by all other churches in the world, and all writers from the days of 
the apostles. . 

§ 15. Neither yet doth it appear from any thing delivered by Caius, 
TLippolitus, Eusebius, or Hierome, that the Latin church did ever reject this 
Hpistle. Yea, we shall find that many amongst them, even in those days, 
reckoned it unto the canon of the Scripture, and owned St. Paul as the pen- 
man of it. Eusebius" himself acknowledges that Clemens useth sundry 
testimonies out of it, in his Epistle ad Corinthios. And others also there 
were concurring with his judgment therein. But these two things I allow, 
on the testimonies insisted on. (1.) That sundry particular persons of note 
and esteem in the Roman church owned not the canonical authority of this 
Epistle, as not esteeming it written by St. Paul. (2.) The church itself 
had not before the days of Hierome made any public judgment about 
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the author or authority of this Epistle, nor given any testimony unto them. 
For it seems utterly impossible, that if any such judgment had passed, or 
testimony been given, that Hierome, living in the midst of that church, 
should know nothing of it, but so often affirm the contrary without hesita- 
tion. And this undeniably evinceth the injustice of some men’s pretensions, 
that the Roman church is the only proposer of canonical Scripture, and that 
upon the authority of her proposal alone it is to be received. Four hundred 
years were passed, before she herself publicly received this Epistle, or read 
it in her assemblies; so far was she from haying proposed it unto others. 
And yet all this while was it admitted and received by all other churches in 
the world, as Hierome testifies, and that from the days of the apostles, whose 
judgment the Roman church itself at length submitted unto. 
§ 16. No impeachment, then, of the authority of this Epistle can 
be taken from this defect and inadvertency of the Roman church, it being 
proved to be a defect by the concurrent suffrage and testimony of all other 
churches in the world, from the days of the apostle, as we shall afterwards 
more fully declare. Neither are the occasions of this hesitation of the 
western church obscure: the Epistle was written, it may be, in Rome, 
at least it was in some part of Italy, chap. xii. 24. There is no doubt it was 
seen, and, it may be, copied out before it was sent, by some who used to ac- 
company the apostle, as Clemens, who, as we have showed, not long after 
mentioned divers things contained in it. The original was, without 
question, speedily sent into Judea, unto the Hebrews, to whom it was 
written and directed, as were all others of the Epistles of the same apostle 
unto those churches that were immediately intended and concerned in 
them. That copies of it were by them also communicated unto their 
brethren in the east, equally concerned in it with themselves, cannot 
be doubted, unless we will suppose them grossly negligent in their duty 
towards God and man, which we have no reason to do. But the churches 
of the Hebrews living at that time, and, for some while after, if not in a 
separation, yet in a distinction, by reason of some peculiar observances, from 
the churches of the Gentiles, especially those of the west, they were not, it 
may be, very forward in communicating this Epistle unto them, being 
written, as they supposed, about an especial concernment of their own. By 
this ‘means, this Epistle seems to have been kept much within the compass 
of the churches of the Jews, until after the destruction of the temple ; 
when by their dispersion and coalescence with other churches in the east, it 
came to be generally received amongst them; and ‘non solum ab ecclesiis 
orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiis et Greci sermonis Scriptoribus,”? as 
Hierome speaks. But the Latin church having lost that advantage of 
receiving it when first written, it may be also from the consideration of the 
removal of its peculiar argument, upon the final destruction of the whole 
Judaical church and worship, was somewhat slow in their inquiry after it. 
Those that succeeded in that church, it is not unlikely, had their scruples 
increased, because they found it not in common use amongst their pre- 
decessors, like to the rest of St. Paul’s epistles, not considering the occasion 
thereof. Add hereunto, that by the time it had gradually made its progress 
in its return into the west, where it was first written, and attended with the 
suffrage of all the eastern churches, began to evince its own’ authority, 
sundry persons who were wrangling about peculiar opinions and practices 
of their own, began to seek advantages from some expressions in it. So 
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did in particular the Novatians and the Donatists. This might possibly in- 
crease the scruple amongst the orthodox, and make them wary in their 
admission of that authority which they found pleaded against them. And 
well was it for them, that their opinions about which they disagreed with 
their adversaries, were according unto truth, seeing it may justly be feared, 
that some then would have made them their rule and standard in their re- 
ception or rejection of this Epistle ; for it was no new thing for the orthodox 
themselves to make bold sometimes with Scripture, if they supposed it to 
run cross unto their conceptions. So Epiphanius informs us in Ancorat. 
adda καὶ εἐκλαυσε, KetTae ἐν τῷ κατα AovKay εὐαγγέλιῳ EV τοις αδιορθωτοις. 
ἀαντιγραφοις; και κεχρηται TY μαρτυριᾳᾷ ὃ ἁγιος Ἑιρηναιος ἐν τῳ κατα αἱρεσεων, 
προς τους δοκησει Tov Χριστον πεφηνέναι λεγοντας, ορθοδοξοι δὲ αφειλοντο τὸ 
ῥητον, φοβηϑεντες, καὶ μη νοησαντες αὐτῷ TO τελος, και TO ἰσχυρότατον. ‘And 
also he wept; for so it is read in the uncorrected copies of the gospel 
according to Luke: and St. Irenzeus useth this testimony in his book against 
heresies, for their confutation who affirmed that Christ took flesh only in 
appearance; but the Orthodox (or Catholics) being afraid (of the im- 
portance of that expression,) took away that word out of the copies, 
not understanding its use and sense.’ So also Sixtus Sinensis, after he hath 
informed us, out of Hilary, that many orthodox persons denied the story of 
our Saviour’s agony and bloody sweat, adds of his own, ‘Suspicor a Catho- 
licis sublatam esse, pio sed simplici zelo, quod favere videbatur Arianis. —‘I 
suspect that the story was taken out of the copies, by some Catholics, out of 
a godly but simple zeal, because it seemed to favour the Arians.’ So great 
is the power of prejudice, and so little occasions have men taken, whom 
others have esteemed orthodox and pious, to make bold with that word, 
whereby both we and all our opinions must be judged. But it being 
manifest at length, that no colour was given unto the unjust severities of the 
Novatians by any thing in this Epistle, it was generally embraced ; 
and by the conquest of this opposition, established its authority for the 
future. : 

§ 17. Bellarmin? chargeth Luther, Brentius, Chemnitius, and the Cen- 
turiators, with the rejection of this Epistle. But because I know that some 
of them are falsely accused by him, I am apt to suspect the same of the 
rest, whom I have not the opportunity to consult; and so 1 shall not reckon 
them amongst the opposers of this Epistle. The matter is more certain con- 
cerning Cajetan and Erasmus: the former in his Preface unto, the other in 
his last Annotation on this Epistle, denying it to be St. Paul’s, and question- 
ing, yea indeed rejecting its canonical authority. To them we may add 
Eniedinus, proceeding upon the same principles, and making use of their 
arguments to the same purpose. These are the chief, if not absolutely all, 
who have at any time made any scruple about the authority of this Epistle. 
The reasons they make use of to justify themselves in their conjectures, are 
amassed together by Erasmus in his note on the 24th verse of the last 
chapter of it; but because he mixeth together the arguments that he insists 
on to prove St. Paul not to have been the penman of it, and the exceptions 
he puts in unto its canonical authority, which are things of a diverse consi- 
deration, I shall separate them, and first take out those that seem absolutely 
to impeach its authority, leaving those that oppose its penman to our 
ensuing discourse on that question in particular. 

§ 18. The first thing generally pleaded, is the uncertainty of its author 
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or penman. ‘Sola omnium Pauli nomen non prefert, saith Erasmus. 
How unjust and groundless this pretence is, we shall afterwards fully 
manifest. At present I shall only show, that it is m general of no importance 
in this cause. The author of a writing being certamly known, may indeed. 
give some light unto the nature and authority of it. But when it is con- 
fessed, that the penman of any book was θεοπνεύυστος, or ‘ divinely inspired, 
and that by him it was written for the use of the church, there can be no 
question of its authority. But this last, viz. that he, by the direction of the 
Holy Ghost, designed it for the use of the church, must be no less known 
than the former. For a man may write one book by inspiration, and others 
by a fallible human judgment, as Solomon seems to have done his philo- 
sophical discourses that are lost. Again, when the penman of any writing 
pretending unto Divine authority is not esteemed, nor doth manifest himself 
in any thing to have been, ὑπο πνευματος ἁγιου φερομενος; ‘immediately acted 
upon by the Holy Ghost, the writing itself must needs be liable unto just 
exception. Wherefore it is confessed, that when the author of any writing 
is certainly known, much light into its authority and relation unto the canon 
of the Scripture may be thence received. But when this is doubtful, nothing 
satisfactory on either side can thence be concluded. And therefore it hath 
pleased the Holy Ghost to keep the names of the penmen of many parts of 
the Scripture in everlasting obscurity; for he borrows no countenance 
or authority unto any thing that proceeds by inspiration from himself, from 
the names of men. There is not then the least strength in this exception ; 
for be it granted that we are altogether uncertain who was the penman of 
this Epistle, yet no impeachment of its authority can thence be taken, un- 
less it can be proved that he was not divinely inspired. But yet, to show 
the insufficiency every way of this objection, we shall abundantly evince, 
that indeed the very ground and foundation of it is feeble and false: the 
penman of this Epistle being as well and certainly known, as those of any 
portions of Scripture whatever that are avemtypapa, some whereof were never 
doubted nor called into question. And at least we shall so far evince 
St. Paul to have been the author of it, as, although we shall not from thence 
take any argument to prove its canonical authority, because it hath itself, 
been called into question, yet as to render an objection from the uncertainty 
of its author altogether unreasonable. 

§ 19. The remaining objections are more particular, and direct to their 
purpose, by whom they are pleaded. As, first, that the author of this 
Epistle cites sundry things out of the Old Testament which are not therein 
contained. Such are many of the stories related in the 11th chapter, and 
that in particular in chap. xu. ver. 21, where he affirms, that Moses, upon 
the terror of the sight that appeared unto him, said, ‘I exceedingly quake 
and tremble.’ This place Erasmus supposeth Hierome to have intended, 
when he says that some things are mentioned in this Epistle that are not 
recorded in the Old Testament. And Aquinas perplexeth himself in seek- 
ing for a solution unto this difficulty. or, first, he would refer the place 
to Moses’ sight of the angel in the bush, and not to the giving of the law, 
contrary to the express discourse of the context. And then he adds, ‘ dixit 
saltem facto: though he said not so, yet he did so. And lastly, worst of all 
‘vel forte apostolus alia utitur litera quam nos non habemus :—‘ or it may 
be the apostle used another text that we have not.’ But there is no need of 
any of these evasions. The author quotes no book, nor testimony of the 
Old Testament, but only relates a matter of fact, and one circumstance of 
it, which doubtless he had by divine revelation, whereof there is no express 
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mention in the place where the whole matter is originally recorded. Thus 
in the beginning of the Chronicles, sundry particular stories, (as that about 
the children of Ephraim, chap. Vil. 21.) no where before written, are 
reported from the same infallible direction by which others of the same time 
were written, when they were omitted. And it is an uncouth way of 

roving an author not to write by divine inspiration, because he writeth 
truths with which he could no otherwise be acquainted. Neither is it 
unmeet for him that writes by divine inspiration, to mention things recorded 
in other stories, whose truth is unquestionable, as is the case with those 
which are related in chap. xi. 

§ 20. It seems to be of more importance, that, if the objectors may be 
believed, the writer of this Epistle citeth testimonies out of the Old Testa- 
ment that are no ways to his purpose, nor at all prove the matter that 
he produceth them for; discovering, at least, that he wrote with a fallible 
spirit, if not also that he dealt scarcely bona fide, in handling the cause which 
he undertook. Cajetan insists on that of the first chapter, ver. 5, ‘I will be 
unto him a Father, and he shall be unto me a Son,’ taken from 2 Sam. vii. 
14, or 1 Chron xvi. 14, which words, as he supposeth, no way belong unto 
that, in confirmation of which they are produced by the author of this 
Epistle. Erasmus insists upon his testimony in chap. 11. produced out of 
Psa. viii. 4, 5, which, as he saith, is urged directly contrary to the intention 
of the Psalmist, and scope of the words. Eniedinus insists on the same 
places and others. 

Now two things must be supposed to give countenance unto this 
objection. First, That those who make it do better understand the mean- 
ing and the importance of the testimonies, so produced out of the Old 
Testament, than he did by whom they are here alleged. This is the 
foundation of this exception, which, if once admitted, it may be easily 
imagined how able some men will quickly think themselves to question 
other allegations in the New Testament, and thereby render the authority of 
the whole dubious. They must, I say, take upon themselves to know the 
true meaning of them, and that in the uttermost extent of signification and 
intention, as given out by the Holy Ghost, before they can charge their mis- 
application on this author. How vain, unjust, arrogant, and presumptuous 
this supposition is, needs little labour to demonstrate. The understandings 
of men are a very sorry measure of the truth, and of the whole sense and 
intention of the Holy Ghost in every place of Scripture. Nay, it may much 
more rationally be supposed, that though we all know enough of the mind 
and will of God in the whole Scripture, to guide and regulate our faith and 
obedience ; yet that we are rather ignorant of his utmost intention in every 

lace, than that we know it in all. There is a depth and breadth in every 
word of God, because his, which we are not able to fathom and compass to 
the utmost: it being enough for us, that we may infallibly apprehend so 
much of his mind and will, as is indispensably necessary for us to the 
obedience that he requires at our hands. An humble reverential considera- 
tion of all, indeed almost any, of the testimonies alleged in the New 
Testament out of the Old, is sufficient to evince the truth of this con- 
sideration. We know but in part, and we prophesy in part, 1 Cor. xiii. 9. 
‘Quantum est quod nescimus !—‘How much is it that we know not!’ or as 
Job speaks, 127 yw m73—‘ How small is the word that we understand of 
God! chap. xxvi. 14. One says well, ‘Est Sacra Scriptura veluti fons 
quidam, in bono terre loco scaturiens, quem quo altius foderis, eo magis 
exuberantem invenies ; ita quo diligentius Sacram Scripturam interpretaris, 
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eo abundantiores aque vive venas reperies.’ Brent. Hom. 36, in 1 Sam. xi. 
That objection then must needs be very weak, whose fundamental strength 
consists in so yain a presumption. 

Again, they must take it for granted, that they are aforehand fully 
acquainted with the particular intention of the author, in the assertion 
which he produceth these testimonies in the confirmation of ; and with 
all the ways of arguing and pressing principles of faith, used by men 
writing by divine inspiration. Neither is this supposition less rash or 
presumptuous than the former. Men, who bring their own hypotheses 
and preconceived senses unto the Scripture, with a desire to have them 
confirmed, are apt to make such conclusions. Those that come with 
humility and reverence of his Majesty with whom they have to do, to 
learn from him his mind and will therein, whatever he shall thereby 
reveal so to be, will have other thoughts and apprehensions. Let men 
but suffer the testimonies and assertions, whose unsuitableness is pretended 
to explain one another, and the agreement will quickly appear. And the 
worst that will ensue, will be only the emergence of a sense from them 
which perhaps they understood not in either of them singly, or separately 
considered. Thus infirm on all accounts is this objection. For the in- 
stances themselves, some light will be given unto them, from what we 
shall afterwards discourse of the author's ways and principles, that he pro- 
ceeds upon in his citations and testimonies out of the Old Testament. And 
in particular in our exposition of the places themselves, we shall manifest, 
that his application of them is every way suitable to the very letter of the 
text, and manifest intention of the Holy Ghost.—So false and unjust, as 
well as rash and presumptuous, is this objection. 

§ 21. Neither is there any more real weight in that which Erasmus in the 
next place objects ; namely, that some things in it seem to give countenance 
unto some exploded opinions of ancient heretics, whereof he gives us a 
double instance. First, ‘Quod velum separans sanctum sanctorum inter- 
pretatur ccelum :—‘ that he interprets the veil separating the most holy 
place to be heaven’: which he neither doth, (but only affirms that the 
most holy place in the tabernacle was a type or figure of heaven itself,) nor 
if he should have so done, had he given the least countenance unto the 
fondness of the Manichees, whom I suppose he intendeth : his whole dis- | 
course perfectly exploding their abominations. His other instance is in 
that vexed place, chap. vi. 6, favouring as he pretends the Novatians, de- 
nying recovery by repentance unto them who had fallen into sin after 
baptism. But the incompetency of this objection, arising merely from 
the objectors ignorance of the true meaning of the Holy Ghost, and of the 
end for which it was used, hath been demonstrated by many of old and late. 
And the Lord assisting in our exposition of that place, we shall show, that 
it is so far from giving countenance unto any error or mistake which any 
man might fall into, contrary to the gospel, that a more plain, familiar and 
wholesome commination, is hardly to be found in the whole book of God. 
And this is the sum of what I can meet with, that is objected to the 
canonical authority of this Epistle ; and how little this amounts unto, be- 
yond an evidence of men’s willingness to lay hold on slight occasions to 
vent their curiosities and conceptions, the reader that is godly and wise 
will quickly perceive. 

§ 22. Having removed these objections out of our way, we shall now 
proceed to demonstrate the canonical authority of this Epistle, in the strict 
and proper sense, at large before declared. Now the sum of what we shall 
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plead in this cause amounts to this, that whereas there are many τεκμήρια, or 
infallible evidences, of any writings being given by divine inspiration, and sun- 
dry arguments, whereby books or writings ungroundedly pretending to that 
original may be disproved; that of the former, there is no one that is not appli- 
cable unto this Epistle ; nor is it obnoxious unto any one of the latter 
sort. Of what nature in general that evidence is, which is given unto the 
divine original of the Scripture by the characters thereof implanted in it, 
or other testimony given unto it; or what is the assurance of mind con- 
cerning it which thereupon we are furnished withal ; belongs not to our 
present inquiry. That which we undertake, is only to show that the 
evidence of the inspiration of this Epistle, and its immunity from rational 
exceptions, is equal unto, and no less conspicuous, than that of any other 
portion of holy writ whatever ; so that it stands upon the same basis with 
the whole, which we suppose firm and immovable. 

Eusebius!, who after Melito, Caius, Clemens, and Origen, made a very 
accurate inquiry after the books unquestionably canonical, gives us three 
notes of distinction between them that are so, and others; namely. 
φρασεως χαρακτηρ, the character or manner of phrase or speech : 2. γνωμη, 
the sentence or subject-matter treated of ; and 3, προαιρεσις, the purpose and 
design of the writer ; and they are all of great importance, and to be con- 
sidered by us in this matter. But because others of like moment may be 
added unto them, and are used by others of the ancients to the same end, 
we shall insist upon them all in that order which seems most natural unto 
them ; yet so, as that they may be all referred unto those general heads by 
him proposed. 

§ 23. Two things there are that belong to the yvwpy or sentence of this 
epistle : first, its general argument ; and, secondly, the particular subject- 
matter treated of in it. These seem to be designed by γγωμη. Now the 
general argument of this epistle, is the same with that of the whole 
Scriptures besides. That is, arevelation of the will of God as to the faith 
and obedience of the church, and this holy, heavenly, and divine, answer- 
ing the wisdom, truth, and sovereignty of him from whom it doth proceed. 
Hence they are called, λογια του Θεου, ‘ the oracles of God, Rom. iii. 2. or 
the infallible revelation of his will ; and ῥηματα τῆς Zone αιωνιου, John vi. 
68, ‘the words of eternal life τ for that, in the name of God, they treat 
about. And St. Paul tells us, that the argument of the gospel is wisdom ; 
but not the wisdom of this world, nor the princes of it who are destroyed, 
done away, and made useless by it; that is, the chief leaders of human wis- 
dom and science, 1 Cor. ii. 6, but it 15΄σοφια Θεοῦ ev μυστηριῳ, ἡ αποκεκρυμμένη; 
&c. ‘ the mysterious wisdom of God that was hidden from them,’ ver. 7. 
Things of his own mere revelation, from his sovereign will and pleasure, 
with a stamp and impress of his goodness and wisdom upon them, of a 
different nature from any thing that the choicest wisdom of the princes of 
this world can reach or attain unto. And such is the argument of this 
epistle : it treats of things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor 
have they by any natural means ever entered into the heart of man; and 
that in absolute harmony with all other unquestionable revelations of 
the will of God. Now, if the immediate original hereof be not from God, 
that is, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; then it must be either the 
invention of some man spinning the whole web and frame of it out of his 
own imagination, or from his diligence in framing and composing of it 
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from a system of principles collected out of other writings of divine revela- 
tion. The first will not be pretended. 

Two things absolutely free it from suffering under any such suspicion. 
First, The nature of its argument, treating, as was said of such things as 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have they entered into the heart of 
man. The deity, offices, sacrifice, mediation, and grace of Jesus Christ, are 
not things that can have any foundation in the invention and imagination 
of man. Yea, being revealed by God, they lie in a direct contradiction 
unto all that naturally is esteemed wise or perfect, 1 Cor. 1. 18—23. They 
exceed the sphere of natural comprehension, and are destructive of the 
principles which it frameth unto itself for the compassing of those ends 
whereunto they are designed. Nor is it liable to be esteemed of the other 
extract, or the diligence and wisdom of man in collecting it from other 
books of divine revelation, which alone with any colour of reason can be 
pretended. Human diligence, regulated by what is elsewhere revealed of 
God, is human still ; and can never free itself from those inseparable at- 
tendances which will manifest it so to be. For suppose a man may com- 
pose a writing, wherein every proposition in itself shall be true, and the 
whole of its contexture “materially every way answerable unto the truth, 
(which yet must be accidental as to the principle of his wisdom, un- 
derstanding, ability, and diligence, by whom it is composed, they being no 
way able to give that effect certainly and infallibly unto it,) yet there will 
never be wanting that in it, whereby it may be discerned from an imme- 
diate effect and product of divine wisdom and understanding. Take but 
the writings of any wise man, who from his own ability and invention 
hath declared any science in them, and allow his discovery to be the abso- 
lute complete rule of that science ; so that nothing beyond, or besides 
what he hath written about it is true or certain, nor any thing else, but as 
it hath conformity to, or coincidence with what he hath written ; and it 
will be very difficult, if not impossible for any man so to treat of that 
subject from his writings, as not to leave sufficient characters upon his own, 
to difference them from his [original and pattern. or suppose him to 
have in all things attained the perfect sense of his guide, which yet, it may 
be, until all words are freed from their ambiguity, will be impossible for 
any one to do; yet still there will remain such an impression of the genius 
and faney by which its rules were first framed, as the follower cannot ex- 
press. And how much more will there be so in that which both for ᾿ 
matter ‘and words also, proceeds from the sovereign will and wisdom of 
God! Can it be supposed, that any man should be able to collect and 
arrange, by his own industry and diligence, a writing out of that 
which is given by God, that it should absolutely express those infinite per- 
fections of his nature, which shine forth in that which is immediately 
from himself? For that any writing should be pretended to be undis- 
cernible from them given by divine inspiration, it is not enough that the 
matter of it be universally true, and that truth no other than what is con- 
tained in other parts of Scripture: but it must also have those other 
τεκμηρια, and characters of a divine original, which we shall in our progress 
discover in this Epistle, as in other books of the Holy Scripture ; for it is 
not behind the very choicest of them. 

And the truth of this consideration is demonstrated, in the instances of 
every one of those writings, which may probably be concluded to have the 
nearest affinity and similitude unto those of divine inspiration, from the 
greatness and urgency of the plea to be admitted unto that series and 
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order. These are the books commonly called Apocrypha. Not one of 
them is there wherein human diligence doth not discover itself to be its 
fountain and spring. Did this Epistle proceed from the same root and 
principle, whence comes it to pass, that it no where puts itself forth unto 
a discovery and conviction ? for that it doth not so, we shall afterwards 
fully declare. Besides, to close this consideration, the design of the writer 
of this Epistle manifests that he sought the glory of God in Christ, according 
unto his will. With this aim and purpose, an endeavour to impose that on the 
church, as an immediate revelation from God, which was the product of 
his own pains and diligence, is utterly inconsistent. For by no means 
could he more dishonour God, whose glory in sincerity he appears to have 
sought ; nor wrong the church whose good he desired to promote ; than by 
thus ascribing to God, that whereof he was not the author, so adding unto 
his words, and making himself subject to reproof as a liar, Prov. xxx. 6, 
and proposing that unto the church asa firm and stable rule and object of 
faith, which he knew not to be so, leading thereby into error, uncertainty, 
and falsehood. For this whole Epistle is delivered as the will and word of 
God, as coming by revelation from him, without the least intimation of 
the intervention of the will, wisdom or dilligence of man, any other than is 
constantly ascribed to those that declare the will of God by imspiration. 
And if it were not so, the evils mentioned cannot be avoided. But how 

oundless this imputation would be, our following discourses will mani- 
fest. And I doubt not but this whole consideration is, and will be, of 
weight and moment with them, who have their senses exercised in the 
Scriptures, and are enabled by the Spirit breathing in them, to discern 
between good and evil, wheat and chaff, Jer. xxiii. 28. 

§ 24. Unto the general argument, we may add the particular subject- 
matter of this Epistle, as belonging unto the γνωμη of it, further confirming 
its divine original. This, for the most part, consists in things of pure reve- 
lation, and which have no other foundation in rerum natura. Some 
books, even of the Scripture itself, are but the narrations of actions done 
amongst men, which for the substance of them might be also recorded by 
human diligence. But the things treated of in this Epistle, are purely 
divine, spiritual, and no ways to be known but by revelation. And not 
only so, but amongst those things, there are these four most eminent in 
the subject-matter of this Epistle. First, that the principal things treated 
of in it, are matters of the greatest importance in Christian religion, and 
such as concern, the very foundation of faith. Such are the doctrines 
about the person, offices, and sacrifice of Christ, of the nature of gospel 
worship, our privilege therein, and communion with God thereby. In 
these things consist the very vitals of our profession ; and they are all 
opened and declared in a most excellent and heavenly manner in this 
Epistle ; and that, as we shall manifest, in an absolute consonancy unto 
what is taught concerning them in other places of Scripture. Secondly, in 
that some things of great moment unto the faith, obedience, and consolation 
of the church, that are but obscurely or sparingly taught in any other places 
of holy writ, are here plainly, fully, and excellently taught and improved. 
Such in particular is the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ, with the 
nature and excellency of his sacrifice, and the execution of the remaining 
parts and duty of that office in heaven: and how the whole of it was typi- 
cally represented under the Old Testament. He that understands aright 
the importance of these things, their use in the faith and consolation of the 
church, their influence upon our whole course of obedience, the spiritual 
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privileges that faith by them interests a believing soul in, the strength and 
supportment that they afford under temptations and trials, will be ready to 
conclude, that the world may as well want the sun in the firmament, as 
the church this Epistle. And this persuasion we hope through God's assis- 
tance, to further in our exposition of it. Thirdly, God’s way in teaching 
the church of the Old Testament with the use and end of all the laborious 
discipline of Moses, manifesting it to be fuli of wisdom, grace, and love, 
is here fully revealed ; and the whole Aaronical priesthood, with all the 
duties and offices of it, is made instructive to believers under the gospel. 
How dark Mosaical institutions were in themselves, is evident from the 
whole state of the church in the days of Christ and his apostles, when they 
could not see unto the end of the things that were to be done away. In 
their nature they were carnal ; in their number, many ; as to their reason, 
hidden ; in their observance, heavy and burdensome; in their outward 
show, pompous and glorious; by all which, they so possessed the minds of 
the church, that very few saw clearly into the use, intention, and end of 
them. But in this Epistle, the veil is taken off from Moses, the mystery of 
his institutions laid open, a perfect guide given unto believers to pass 
safely through all the turnings and windings of them, unto rest and truth 
in Jesus Christ. Those hidden things of the Old Testament appear now unto 
us full of light and instruction; but we are beholden for all our insight 
into them, and benefit we receive thereby, unto the exposition and appli- 
cation of them made by the Holy Ghost in this Epistle. And how great 
a portion of gospel wisdom and knowledge consists herein all men know, 
who have any acquaintance with these things. Fourthly, The grounds, 
reasons, causes, and manner of that great alteration which God wrought 
and caused in his worship, by taking down the ancient glorious fabric of 
it, which had been set up by his own appointment, are here laid open and 
manifested, and the greatest .controversy that ever the church of God was 
exercised with, is here fully determined. 

There was nothing in the first propagation of the gospel and plantation 
of Christian churches, that did so divide and perplex the professors of the 
truth, and retard the work of promulgating the knowledge of Christ, and 
the worship of God in hin, as the difference that was about the continua- 
tion and observation of Mosaical rites and ceremonies. ‘To such an height 
was this difference raised, so zealously were the parties at variance engaged 
in the pursuit of their various apprehensions of the mind of God in this 
matter, that the apostles themselves thought meet for a season, rather to 
umpire and compose the controversy, by leaving the Jews free to observe 
these rites, and bringing the Gentiles unto a condescension in things of the 
greatest exasperation, than absolutely and precisely to determine the whole 
matter between them. And, indeed, this being a difference, wherein the 
will, authority, and command of God were pleaded on the mistaken ‘side ; 
these being all clear and full in support of what the Jews pleaded for : 
nothing but an immediate declaration of the mind of God himself, as to his 
removing and taking off the obligation of his own law, could put such an 
end unto it, as that the spirits of men might acquiesce therein. Now the 
will of God to this purpose before the writing of this Epistle, could only be 
collected from the nature and state of things in the church, upon the coming 
of the Messiah, and conclusions from thence, which the believing Jews were 
very slow to admit. Add hereunto, that many prophecies and promises of 
the Old Testament, setting forth the glory and beauty of gospel-worship, 
under the names and condition of the worship then in use, as of priests, 
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Levites, sacrifices, offerings, feasts of tabernacles, and the like, lay directly, 
in the letter, against that cessation of Mosaical rites, which the Jews op- 

osed. 
: Now who was fit, who was able to determine upon these different and 
various institutions of God, but God himself? To declare positively, that 
all obligation from his former commands was now ceased, that his institu- 
tions were no more to be observed, that the time allotted unto the church’s 
obedience unto him in their observance was expired, this: was no otherwise 
to be effected but by an immediate revelation from himself. And this is 
done in this Epistle, and that in this only as to the Jews; whereby it be- 
came the main instrument and means of pulling up their old church state, 
and translating it anew into the appointments of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Neither is this done by a bare declaration of God’s authoritative interposi- 
tion, but in a way of excellent and singular wisdom and condescension. 
God’s love and care of his church, are manifested in the institutions that 
were now to be removed; and his wisdom appears in their gradual instrue- 
tion as they were able to bear; and the whole nature and design of these 
institutions is evidenced to be such, as that having received their full end and 
accomplishment, they did of themselves naturally expire and disappear. 
And hereby, in that great alteration which God then wrought in the out- 
ward worship of his church, there is discovered an oneness and unchange- 
ableness in his love and care; and a suitableness, harmony, and con- 
sonancy, in the effects of his will. Infinite Wisdom is also seen, so ar- 
ranging these alterations in a subserviency one to another, that they should 
no where in any thing cross or interfere, and all of them be to his own 
glory in the promotion and furtherance of the light, faith, and obedience of 
his church, as sufficiently manifests the original and fountain whence it 
doth proceed. For my part, I can traly say, that I know not any portion 
of holy writ, that will more effectually raise up the heart of an understand- 
ing reader, to an holy admiration of the goodness, love, and wisdom of 
God, than this Epistle doth. Such, I say, is the subject-matter of this 
Epistle, so divine, so excellent, so singular. And in the handling hereof, 
we have not the least occasional mixture, of any matter, words, sentences, 
stories, arguments or doctrines so unsuited to the whole, as to argue the 
interposure of a fallible spirit. 

Thus we know it hath fallen out in all the writings of the Christians of 
the first ages, after the sealing of the canon of the Scriptures. Many things 
in them appear to proceed from an holy and heavenly Spirit breathing in 
their authors; and most of what they contain to be consonant unto the 
mind of God: yet have they all of them evident footsteps that the authors 
were subject unto errors and mistakes, even in and about the things written 
by them. And the continuance of these failings in their writings, capable 
of an easy conviction, is no small fruit of the holy wise providence of God, 
and his care over his church, that it might not in after ages be imposed 
upon with the great and weighty pretence of antiquity, to admit them into 
a competition with those, which himself gave out to be its infallible, and 
therefore only rule. That nothing of this nature, nothing wmanitus, merely 
after the manner of men, befel the writer of this Epistle in his work, we 
hope through the assistance of its principal Author, to manifest in our Ex- 
position of the several parts of it. And this subject-matter of this Epistle, 
thus handled, further secures us of its original. 

§ 25. The design, aim, and end of the Epistle, with the purpose and 
intention of its writer, which belongs to the προαιρεσις, which the ancients 
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made a characterism of writings given by divine inspiration, are consonant 
unto the general argument, and peculiar subject-matter of it. That the 
whole Scripture hath an especial end, which is peculiar unto it, and wherein 
no other writing hath any share, but only so far as it is taken from thence, 
and composed in obedience thereunto, is evident unto all that do seriously 
consider it. 

This end supremely and absolutely, is the glory of that God who is the 
Author of it. This is the centre where all the lines of it do meet, the 
scope and mark towards which all things in it are directed. It is the reve- 
lation of himself that is intended, of his mind and will, that he may be 
glorified ; wherein also, because he is the principal fountain, and last end of 
all, consists the order and perfection of all other things. Particularly the 
demonstration of this glory of God, in and by Jesus Christ is aimed at. The 
works of God’s power and providence do all of them declare his glory ; the 
glory of his eternal perfections and excellencies, absolutely and in them- 
selves. But the end of the Scripture, is the glory of God im Christ, as he 
hath revealed himself, and gathered all things to an head in him, unto the 
manifestation of his glory. ‘For this is life eternal, that we know him 
the only true God, and whom he hath sent, Jesus Christ.” The means 
whereby God is thus glorified in Christ, is by the salvation of them that do 
believe, which is therefore also an immediate end of the Scripture: “ These 
things are written, that we may believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
that believing, we may have life through his name,” John xx. 31; 1 Tim. 
iv. 16. Moreover, whereas this eternal life unto the glory of God, cannot 
be obtained without faith and obedience according to his will, the Scripture 
is given for this purpose also, that it may instruct us in the mind of God, 
and make us wise unto salvations 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16; Rom. i. 16; 2 Peter 
i. 3. These, in their mutual subserviency and dependence, complete the 
characteristical end of the Scripture. I confess Plato, in his Timeus, 
makes it the end of philosophy, that we may thereby be made like unto 
God. But that philosophy of his, haying its rise and spring in inbred 
notions of nature, and the contemplation of the works of God’s providence, 
could have no other end but conformity unto him, as his perfections were 
revealed absolutely ; whereunto the Scripture adds this revelation in Christ 
Jesus, John i. 18, which gives them as I said, their special and peculiar 
end. It makes God known as all in all, and man to be nothing as to 
goodness or blessedness, but what God is pleased to.do for him, and com- 
municate unto him; and Jesus Christ to be the great and only way and 
means whereby he will communicate of himself, and bring us unto himself. 
The more clearly any portion of Scripture discovers and makes conspicuous 
this end, the more parts of the series and order of things, whereby the last 
and utmost end of the glory of God is produced, in their mutual connexion, 
dependence and subserviency, it manifesteth, the more fully doth it ex- 
press this general end of the whole, and thereby evince its own interest 
therein. 

Now herein doth this Epistle come behind no other portion of Scripture 
whatever. For as the exaltation of the glory of God, as he is the first 
cause and last end of all things, is expressly proposed in it, so the relation 
of the glory of God, and of our obedience and blessedness, whereby and 
wherein it is declared unto the person, offices, and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, is in an eminent manner insisted on and unfolded in it. And 
whereas some parts of Scripture do exhibit unto us most clearly some one 
part of this general end of the whole, and other portions or ere of it 
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some other parts, this expresseth the whole, and all the parts of it dis- 
tinctly, from the very foundation of calling men to the knowledge of God 
and obedience, unto the utmost end of his glorifying himself in their 
salvation by Jesus Christ. Neither is there herewith the least alloy or 
mixture of any bye, particular, or personal end of the writer; nothing of 
his honour, reputation, advantage, self-pleasing in any thing; but all runs 
evenly and smoothly to the general end before proposed. And this also 
hath deservedly a place among the τεκμήρια of writings by divine in- 
‘spiration. 5 

§ 26. The style also of the sacred Scripture, or φράσεως yapaxryp, as it is 
termed by Eusebius in this argument, is of deserved consideration. By the 
style of any writing, we understand both the propriety of the words, with 
their grammatical construction, and that composition of the whole which 
renders it fit, decorous, elegant, and every way meet to be used in the 
matter about which it is used, and for the effecting of the end which is pro- 
posed in it. I know some bold atheistical spirits have despised the style of 
the Holy writers as simple and barbarous. Among these, Angelus Politianus 
is generally and deservedly censured by all learned men, who was imitated 
in his profane contempt of it by Domitius Calderinus. And of the like 
temper was Petrus Bembus, who would scarce touch the Scripture ; though 
his own epistles are not one of them free from solecisms in grammar. 
Austin also confesseth that, whilst he was yet a Manichee, he had the same 
thoughts of it: ‘Visa est mihi indigna quam Tullianz dignitati comparem.* 
The Scripture seemed to be unworthy to be compared with the excellency 
of Cicero. But it must be acknowledged that these spake of the common 
translations of it, though they used that pretence to reject the study of the 
books themselves. ‘ 

I do confess that, though some translations may, and do render the words 
of the original more properly, and better represent and insinuate the native 
genius, beauty, life, and power of the sacred style than some others do; yet 
none of them can, or do express the whole excellency, elegancy, and mar- 
vellous efficacy of it for the conveyance of its senses to the understandings 
and minds of men. Neither is this any reflection upon the translators, or 
on their abilities, diligence, or faithfulness, but that which the nature of the - 
thing itself produceth. There is in the sacred Scripture, in the words 
wherein, by the Holy Ghost, it was given out, a proper peculiar virtue, and 
secret efficacy, inflaming the minds of the readers and hearers, which 
no diligence or wisdom of man can fully and absolutely transfer into, and 
impress upon any other language. And those who have designed to do it, 
by substituting the wordy elegancies of another tongue, to express their 
quickening and affecting idiotisms, (which was the design of Castalio,) have 
of all others most failed in their intentions. 

Neither doth this defect in translations arise from hence, that the original 
tongues may be more copious and emphatical than those of the translations, 
which possibly may be the condition of the Greek and Latin, as Hierome 
often complains. But it is from the causes before named, and therefore is 
most evident in the translations of the Old Testament, when yet no man 
can imagine the Hebrew to be more copious, (though it be more compre- 
hensive, ) than the languages whereinto it hath been translated. But it is of 
the originals themselves, and the style of the sacred penmen therein, con- 
cerning which we discourse. And herein the boldness of Hierome cannot 
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be excusea, thougu he be followed by some others of great name in latter 
ages, who more than once chargeth St. Paul with solecisms and barbarisms 
in expression, and often urgeth (upon a mistake as we shall see) that he was 
imperitus sermone, ‘unskilful in speech.’ But as neither he, nor any else, 
are able to give any cogent instance to make good their charge, so it is cer- 
tain that there is nothing expressed in the whole Scripture, but in the 
manner and way, and by the words wherewith it ought to be expressed, 
unto the ends for which it is used and designed. This might easily be ma- 
nifested, both from the intent of the Holy Ghost himself in suggesting 
those words unto his penmen, and in the care of God over the very iotas 
and tittles of the words themselves. And wherever there appears unto us 
an irregularity from the arbitrary directions or usages of other men in those 
languages, it doth much more become us to suspect our own apprehensions 
and judgment ; yea, or to refuse to those directions and usages the sovereign- 
ty of an absolute rule; than to impute the least failure or mistake to them 
who wrote nothing but by divine inspiration. The censure of Hensius in 
this matter is severe, but true. Prolegom. Aristarch Sac. ‘Vellicare aliquid 
in illis, aut desiderare, non est eruditi sed blasphemi hominis, ac male 
feriati, qui nunquam intelligit que humana sit conditio, aut quanta debeatur 
reverentia ac cultus cuncta dispensanti Deo, qui non Judicem, sed supplicem 
deposcit.’ 

Neither hath their success been much better, wha have exercised their 
critical ability in judging of the style of the particular writers of the 
Scripture, preferring one before, and above another ; whereas the style of 
every one of them is best suited to the subject-matter whereof he treats, 
and the end aimed at, and the persons with whom he had todo. And 
herein Hierome® hath led the way to others, and drawn many into a com-" 
mon mistake. The style of Isaiah, he says, is proper, urbane, high, and 
excellent ; but that of Hosea, and especially of Amos, low, plain, improper, 
savouring of the country, and his profession, who was a shepherd. But 
those that understand their style and languaze, will not easily give consent 
unto him, though the report has been admitted by the most. It is true 
there appeareth in Isaiah an excellent πάθος in his exhortations, expostula- 
tions, and comminations ; attended with efficacious apostrophes, pro- 
sopopeeias, metaphors, and allusions ; a compacted fulness in his prophecies 
and predictions, a sweet evangelical spiritualness in his expression of 
promises, with frequent paronomasias, and ellipses, which have a special 
elegancy in that language, whence he is usually instanced by learned men‘ as 
an example of the eloquence of the divine writings, and his δεινωτὴς pre- 
ferred unto that of AEschines, Demosthenes, or Cicero. But the reader 
must take heed that he look not for the peculiar excellencies of that pro- 
phet, absolutely in the words used by him, but rather in the things that it 
pleased the Holy Ghost, to use him as his instrument in the revelation of. 
But the other part of Hierome’s censure is utterly devoid of any good 
foundation. The style of Amos, considering the subject-matter that he 
treateth of, and the persons with whom he had to do, in suiting of words 
and speech, wherein all true solid eloquence consisteth, is every way as 
proper, as elegant as that of Isaiah, Neither will the knowing reader find 
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him wanting in any of the celebrated styles of writing, where occasion unto 
them is administered. Thus some affirm that St. Paul used sundry 
expressions, (and they instance in 1 Cor. iv. 3; Col. 11. 18,) that were pro- 
per to the Cilicians his countrymen, and not so proper as to the purity of 
that language wherein he wrote ; but as the first of the expressions they in- 
stance in, is an Hebraism, and the latter purely Greek ; so, indeed, they will 
discover a Tarsian defect in St. Paul, together with the Patavinity in Livy 
that Pollio noted in him. 

§ 28. Eloquence and propriety of speech for the proper ends of them, 
are the gift of God, Exod. iv. 10, 11. And therefore unless pregnant in- 
stances may be given to the contrary, it may well be thought and expected 
that they should not be wanting in books written by his own inspiration. 
Nor indeed are they ; only we are not able to give a right measure of what 
doth truly and absolutely belong unto them. He that shall look for a 
flourish of painted words, artificial meretricious ornaments of speech, 
discourse suited to entice, inveigle, and work upon weak and carnal af- 
fections ; or sophistical captious ways of reasoning to deceive ; or that suada, 
or πιθανολογια, that smooth and harmonious structure of periods wherein the 
great Roman orator gloried, the lenocinia verborum, the ὕψος, and grandi- 
loquentia of some of the heathens, in the Scripture, will be mistaken in his 
aim. Such things become not the authority, majesty, greatness, and holi- 
ness of Him who speaks therein. An earthly monarch that should make 
use of them in his edicts, laws, or proclamations, would but prostitute his 
authority to contempt, and invite his subjects to disobedience by so doing. 
How much less would they become the declaration of his mind and 
will, given unto poor worms, who is the great Possessor of heaven and 
earth. 

Besides, these things belong not indeed unto real eloquence and propriety 
of speech, but are arbitrarily invented crutches, for the relief of our lame- 
ness and infirmity. Men despairing to affect the minds of others, with the 
things themselves which they had to propose unto them; and acquainted 
with the baits that are meet to take hold of their brutish affections; with 
the ways of prepossessing their minds with prejudice, or casting a mist 
before their understandings, that they may not discern the nature, worth, 
and excellency of truth; have invented such dispositions of words, as 
might compass the ends they aimed at. And great effects by this means 
were produced ; as by him whom men admired, 


ς 


pleni moderantem frcena Theatri.’ 


And therefore the apostle tells us, that the rejecting of this kind of oratory 
in his preaching and writing, was of indispensable necessity, that it might 
appear that the effects of them were not any way influenced thereby, but 
were the genuine productions of the things themselves which he delivered, 
] Cor. ii. 5, 6, 7. This kind of eloquence, then, the Scripture maketh no 
use of, but rather condemneth the employment of it, in the great and holy 
things whereof it treateth, as unbecoming their excellency and majesty. So 
Origen to this purpose, yoo yap εἰ καλλος kat περιβολην φρασεως͵ ὡς Ta Tap’ 
Ἕλλῳσι θαυμαζομενα, εἰχεν ἡ γραφὴ, ὑπενοησὲν ay τις ov τὴν αληθειαν κεκρατη- 
κεναὶ των ἀνθρωπων, adda τὴν ἐμφαινομενὴν αἀκολουϑιαν Kat TO τῆς φρασεως 
καλλος ἡἑἡψυχαγωγηκεναι τοὺς ἀκροωμένους, Kat ἡπατῆκος avTovE προσειληφεναι, 
Tom 4. in Johan.—‘If the Holy Scripture had used that elegancy and 
choice of speech which are admired among the Greeks, one might have sus- 
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pected that it was not truth itself that conquered men, but that they had 
been circumvented and deceived by appearing or fallacious consequences, and 
the splendour or elegancy of speech.’ 

§ 29. That the proper excellency of speech, or style, consisteth in the 
To mpemec, Or meet accommodation of words unto things, with consideration 
of the person that useth them, and the end whereunto they are applied, all 
men that have any acquaintance with these things will confess. Βουλεται ἡ 
φυσις τοις νοημασιν ἕπεσϑαι την λεξιν, ov Ty λεξει τα νοηματα, saith Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus :" ‘ Nature requireth that words should follow, or be made 
to serve sentences or things, and not things be subservient to words; 
whence the too curious observation of words, hath been censured as an 
argument of an infirm and abject mind ;¥ however it may be pardoned in 
them who placed all their excellency in πιϑανολογια, and disposing per- 
suasive alluring words; as Isocrates spent ten years in his Panegyrics ; and 
Plato ceased not unto the eightieth year of his age to adorn his discourses ; 
as Dionysius testifies of them both. The style of the Holy Scriptures is 
every way answerable unto what may rationally be expected from it. 
For, - 

First, It becometh the majesty, authority, and holiness of Him, in whose 
name it speaketh. And hence it is, that by its simplicity without cor- 
ruption, gravity without affectation, plainness without alluring ornaments, 
it doth not so much entice, move, or persuade, as constrain, press, and pierce 
into the mind and affections, transforming them into a likeness of the 
things which it delivers unto us.” And, therefore, though St. Paul says 
that he dealt not with the Corinthians, καθ ὑπεροχὴν Aoyou ἡ σοφιας, in ‘an 
excellency or sublimity of speech, or wisdom, like that of the orators before 
described ; yet he did ev αποδειξει rvevparocg καὶ δυναμεως, in such an evi- 
dence of spiritual power, as was far more effectual and prevalent. The 
whole of the sacred style is Seorperec, if truth, gravity, authority, and 
majesty can render it so; nor can any instance be given to the con- 
trary. 

esas Secondly, it every-where becometh the subject which it treateth of, 
and because this is various, it is impossible that the style wherein it is ex- 
pressed should be uniform: when yet, notwithstanding all its variety, it 
every-where keeps its own property, to be in gravity and authority still like 
unto itself, and unlike to, or distinct from all other writings whatsoever. 
Whence Austin rightly of the holy penmen ; ‘Audeo dicere omnes qui recte 
intelligunt quod illi loquuntur, simul intelligere non eos aliter loqui 
debuisse, *—‘ I dare say, that whosoever understands what they speak, will 
also understand that they ought not to have spoken otherwise.’ And Origen, 
speaking of the writings of St. Paul, saith, ‘If any one give himself to the 
diligent reading of his Epistles, εὖ od’, ἡ θαυμασεται τον νοὺυν του ανδρος ev 
ἐδιωτικῃ λεξει μέγαλα περινοουντος, ἢ μὴ θαυμασας, avroc καταγέλαστος φανγειταῖι, 
“1 know full well, that either he will admire his great conceptions and sen- 
tences under a plain and vulgar style, or he will show himself very 
ridiculous.’ The things treated of in the Scripture are, for the most part, 
heavenly, spiritual, supernatural, divine ; and nothing can be more fond than 
to look for such things to be expressed in a flourish of words, and with 
various ornaments of speech, fit to lead away the minds of men from that 
which they are designed wholly to be gathered unto the admiration and 
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contemplation of. Bodies that have a native beauty and harmony in 
the composition of their parts, are advantaged more by being clothed with 
fit garments, than by the ornaments of gay attire. And the spiritual native 
beauty of heavenly truths, is better conveyed unto the minds of men, 
by words and expressions fitted unto it, plainly and simply, than by any 
ornaments of enticing speech whatever ; and therefore we say with Austin, 
that there is not any thing delivered in the Scripture, but just as it ought to 
be, and as the matter requires. 

Thirdly, the style of the holy penmen is, in gracious condescension, suited 
unto them, and to their capacity, who constitute the greatest part of them 
with whom they had to do. This Origen at large insists upon in the 
beginning of his Fifth Book against Celsus. The philosophy and oratory of 
the heathen, was suited principally, if not solely, to the capacity of the 
learned ; this the authors and professors of it aimed at; namely, that they 
might approve their skill and ability unto those who were able to judge of 
them. The Scripture was written for the good of mankind in general,Y and 
without the least design of any accommodation of itself, to the learning and 
wisdom of men. And this συγκαταβασις, or condescension unto the common 
reason, sense, usage, and experience of mankind in general, is very admirable 
in the holy penmen, and absolutely peculiar to them. In this universal 
suitableness unto all the concernments of it, consists that excellent simplicity 
of the Scripture style, whereby it plainly and openly, without fraudulent or- 
naments, in common and usual speech, declares things divine, spiritual and 
heavenly, with an holy accommodation of them to the understanding and 
capacities of men, in such occasional variety as yet never diverts from 
those properties and characters wherein the uniformity of the whole doth 
consist. 

§ 30. Besides all these excellencies of the style of holy writ, with others 
that"may be added unto them, there is in it a secret energy and efficacy for 
the subjecting of the minds of men unto its intention in all things. Whether 
this proceed only, and be imparted unto it, from the matters treated of, 
which are holy and heavenly ; or whether it be communicated unto it im- 
mediately, by an impression of his authority upon it, by whom it is given 
out; or whether it arise from both of them, all that are conversant in it 
with faith and reverence do find the truth of our assertion by experience. 
And Origen, amongst others, speaks excellently to this purpose: φησι δ᾽ ὁ 
ϑειος λογος, οὐκ αὐυταρκες εἰναι TO λεγομένον (kav κατ᾽ αὐτο αληθες και πιστικω-. 
ratov) προς To καθικεσϑαι ανϑρωπινὴης ψυχης; εαν μὴ και δυναμις τις θεοθεν δοθῃ 
rp λέγοντι, Kat χαρις ἐπανθησῃ τοις λεγομένοις, καὶ αὐτὴ OVK aE ἐγγινομενὴ 
τοις ανυσιμὼως λεγουσι. ‘The holy Scripture teacheth us, that what is spoken, 
though in itself it be true and fit to persuade, is not able to conquer the 
minds of men, unless power from God be communicated to the speaker, and 
grace (from him) do flourish in the things spoken themselves, and it is not 
without divine influence, that they speak with efficacy.’ Hence ariseth the 
spiritual peculiar devorne of the divine writers, termed by St. Paul αποδειξις 
πνευματος Kat δυναμεως, ‘the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ 
And herein, as on other accounts, the ‘ Word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, Heb. iv. 12, by which living 
energy and authority it exposed and brought to nought all the wisdom of 
this world ; that is, all philosophical conceptions, with all the ornaments of 
eloquence and oratory. The excellent discourse of Austin on this subject, 
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de Doctri. Christiana, lib. 4. cap. 6, is very well worthy consideration ; 
whither I refer the reader, that I may not too far divert from my present 
particular design. 

§ 31. Whatever hath been thus spoken concerning the style of the 
sacred Scripture in general, it is as applicable unto this Epistle unto the 
Hebrews, as to any one portion of holy writ whatever. That simplicity, 
gravity, unaffectedness, suitableness to its author, matter, and end, which 
commends the whole unto us, are eminent in this part of it; that authority, 
efficacy, and energy, which are implanted on the whole, by him who sup- 
plied both sense and words unto the penmen of it, exert themselves in this 
Kpistle also. 

No defect in any of these can be charged on it, that should argue it of 
any other extract than the whole. Nothing is to be found in the whole 
Kpistle so far singular, as to be inconsistent with that harmony as to style 
and manner, which in all their variety still prevails among the books of the 
holy Scripture. If any where, as in the begmning of the first chapter, 
the style seems to swell in its current above the ordinary banks of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is from the greatness and sublimity of the 
matter treated on, which was not capable of any other kind of expression. 
Doth the penman of it, any where use words or phrases, not commonly, or 

-rarely, or perhaps nowhere else used in the sense and way wherein they 
are by him applied? it is because his matter is peculiar, and not elsewhere 
handled ; at least not on the same principles, nor to the same purpose as by 
him. Doth he oftentimes speak in an Old Testament dialect, pressing words. 
and expressions to the service and sense they were employed in under the 
tabernacle and temple after they had been manumitted as it were, and 
made free from their typical importance in the service and spiritual sense 
of the gospel ; it is from the consideration of the condition of those, with 
whom in an especial manner he had to do; and this in perfect harmony 
with the wisdom of the Holy Ghost in other portions of Scripture. So 
that on this account also its station in the holy canon is secured. 

§ 32. Moreover, besides the peculiar excellency which is found in the 
style of the holy Scripture, either evidencing its divine original, or at least 
manifesting that there is nothing in it unworthy of such an extract, the 
authority of its principal author exerts itself in the whole of it, upon the 
consciences of men. And, herein, is this epistle an especial sharer 
also. Now this authority as it respects the minds of men, arises 
in part from the holy matter contained ‘in it, and the heavenly man- 
ner wherein it is declared. They have in their. conjunction, a peculiar 
character, distinguishing these writings from all writings of a human origi- 
nal, and manifesting them to be of God. Neither can it otherwise be, but 
that things of divine revelation, expressed in words of divine suggestion 
and determination, will appear to be of a divine original. And partly it 
arises from an ineffable emanation of divine excellency, communicating 
unto God’s own word a distinguishing property because of its relation unto 
him. We speak not now of the work of the Holy Ghost in our hearts by 
his grace, enabling us to believe ; but of his work in the word, rendering it 
credible and meet to be believed. Not of the seal and testimony that he 
gives unto the hearts of individual persons of the truth of the Scripture, 
or rather of the things contained in it; but of the seal and testimony, 
which in the Scripture he gives unto it, showing it to be his own work and 
word. Such a character have the works of other agents, whereby they are 
known and discerned to be theirs. By such properties are the works of 
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men discerned, and oftentimes of individuals amongst them. They bear 
the likeness of their authors, and are thereby known to be theirs. Neither 
is it possible that there should be any work of God, proceeding so immedi- 
ately from him, as do writings by divine inspiration, but there will be such 
a communication of his Spirit and likeness unto it, such an impression of 
his greatness, holiness, goodness, truth, and majesty upon it, as will manifest 
it to be from him. The false prophets of old pretended that their dreams, 
visions, predictions, and revelations were from him. They prefixed 0X3, 
he saith, unto all the declarations of them, Jer. xxui. 31, and therefore, 
doubtless, framed them to as great a likeness unto those that were by in- 
spiration from him as they were able. And yet the Lord declares that all 
their imaginations were as discernible from his word, as chaff from wheat ; 
and this by that authority and power wherewith his word is accompanied, 
whereof they were utterly destitute, ver. 28, 29. And this authority do all 
they who have their senses exercised in it, find and acknowledge in this 
Epistle, and in it their minds and consciences do acquiesce. They hear and 
understand the voice of God in it, and by that Spit which is promised unto 
them, discern it from the voice of a stranger. And when their minds are 
prepared and fortified against objections, by the former considerations, 
into this they ultimately resolve their persuasion of its divine authority. 
For, | 

§ 33. From this authority, they find a divine efficacy proceeding; a 
powerful operation upon their souls and consciences, unto all the ends of 
the Scripture. A reverence and awe of God, from his authority shining 
forth and exerting itself in it, bemg wrought in them, they find their 
minds effectually brought into captivity unto the obedience taught 
therein. 

This efficacy and power is in the whole word of God. ‘Is not my word 
as a fire, saith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the rocks 
in pieces, Jer. xxiii, 29, that is, living and powerful, and ‘sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart,’ Heb. iv. 12. As it hath an εξουσια, or authority 
over men, Matt. vii. 29, so it hath a δυναμις, or powerful efficacy in and 
towards them, Acts xx. 32; James i. 21. Yea, it is the power of God him- 
self, for its proper end, Rom. i. 16, and therefore said to be accompanied 
with the demonstration of the Spirit and power, 1 Cor. 11. 4, a demonstration 
ὑπερ Tag λογικας μεθοδους THY ψυχὴν εἰς συγκαταβασιν ελκουσα, as Basil,’ draw- 
ing the soul to consent beyond the efficacy of rational or logical arguments, 
or geometrical demonstrations,.as he adds in the same place. And this 
divine power and efficacy of the word, as to all the ends of it, proceeding 
from the authority of God in it, with his designation of it unto those ends, 
(which is that which giveth energy unto all things, enabling them to pro- 
duce their proper effects, and setting limits and bounds to their operation, ) 
is testified unto in innumerable places of the Scripture itself. And it doth 
sufficiently manifest and evidence itself, both in the fruits and effects of it 
on the souls of particular persons, and in that work which it hath wrought, 
and doth yet carry on invisibly in the world, in defiance of all the opposi- 
tion that is made unto it by the power of hell, in conjunction with the 
unbelief, darkness, and lusts of the minds of men, as may elsewhere be more 
at large declared. 
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A learned man δ᾽ said well ; ‘Non monent, non persuadent Sacre literee, 
sed cogunt, agitant, vim invenunt; Legis rudia verba et agrestia, sed viva, 
sed animata, flammea, aculeata, ad imum, spiritum penetrantia, hominem 
totum potestate mirabili transformantia : expressing the sum of what we 
maintain. From hence is all that supernatural light and knowledge, that 
conviction and restraint, that conversion, faith, consolation and obedience, 
that are found amongst any of the sons of men. aca γραφὴ, saith Basil ,» 
ϑεοπνεύυστος Kat ὠφέλιμος, δια TovTo συγγραφεισα Tapa Tov πνευματος iv’ worep 
ἐν κοινῳ των ψυχων ιατρειῳ, παντες AYSpwToL TO Lapa τοῦ OLKELOY παϑους EKacTOC 
ἐκλεγωμεϑα .----ἰ The whole Scripture is divinely inspired and. profitable ; 
being written by the Holy Ghost for this purpose, that in it, as a common 
healing office for souls, all men may choose the medicine suited to cure 
their own distempers. Such is the nature, power, and efficacy of this 
Kpistle towards them that do believe. It searches their hearts, discovers 
their thoughts, fixes principles in their consciences, judges their acts in- 
ward and outward, supports their spirits, comforts their souls, enlightens 
their minds, guides them in their hope, confidence, and love to God, directs 
them in all their communion with him, and obedience unto him, and leads 
them to an enjoyment of him. And this work of the Holy Ghost in it, 
and by it, seals its divine authority unto them, so that they find rest, 
spiritual satisfaction, and great assurance therein. When once they have 
obtained this experience of its divine power, it is in vain for men or devils 
to oppose its canonical authority with their frivolous cavils and objections. 
Neither is this experience merely satisfactory to themselves alone, as it is 
by some pretended. It is a thing pleadable, and that not only in their own 
defence to strengthen their faith against temptations, but to others also ; 
though not to atheistical scoffers, yet to humble inquirers ; and humility 
ought to be the frame of all men in the investigation of sacred truths. 

§ 34. Unto what hath been spoken, we may add, that the canonical 
authority of this Epistle is confirmed unto us by catholic tradition. By 
this tradition I intend not the testimony only of the present church that is 
in the world, nor fancy a trust of a power to declare what is so in any 
church whatever ; but a general uninterrupted fame conveyed and con- 
firmed by particular instances, records, and testimonies, in all ages. In 
any other sense, traditions are of very little value, as we may learn 
from the instance of him who first began to magnify them. This was 
Papias, a contemporary of Polycarp, in the very next age after the apostles. 
Tradition of what was done, or said by Christ, or the apostles, and what 
expositions they gave, he professed to set a very high value upon, equal to, 
if not above the Scripture. And two things are considerable in his 
search after these traditions. : 

First ,© That he did not think that there was any church appointed to 
be the preserver and declarer of apostolical traditions, but made his inquiry 
of all the individual ancient men that he could meet with, who had con- 
versed with any of the apostles. 

Secondly, That by all his pains, he gathered together a rhapsody of in- 
credible stories, fables, errors, and useless curiosities. Such issue will the 
endeayours of men have, who forsake the stable word of prophecy, to follow 
rumours and reports, under the specious name of traditions. But this 
catholic fame whereof we speak, confirmed by particular records in all 
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ages, testifying unto a matter of fact, is of great importance. And how 
clearly this may be pleaded in our present case, shall be manifested in our 
investigation of the penman of this Epistle. 

And thus I hope, we have made it evident, that this Epistle is not desti- 
tute of any one of those τεκμήρια, or infallible proofs and arguments, 
whereby any particular book of the Scripture evinceth itself unto the con- 
sciences of men to be written by inspiration from God. It remaineth now 
to show, that it is not liable unto any of those exceptions, or arguments, 
whereby any book, or writing pretending a claim to a divine original, and 
to canonical authority thereupon, may be convicted, and manifested to be 
of another extract ; whereby its just privilege will be on both sides 
secured. 

§ 35. The first consideration of this nature is taken from the author or 
penman of any such writing. The books of the Old Testament were all 
of them written by prophets or holy men inspired of God. Hence St. Peter 
calls the whole of it, προφητεια prophecy, 2 Pet. 1. 21; prophecy delivered 
by men, acted or moved therein by the Holy Ghost. And though there 
be a distribution made of the several books of it from the subject-matter, 
into the law, prophets and Psalms, Luke xxiv. 44, and often into the law 
and prophets on the same account, as Acts xxiv. 14, xxvi. 22, yet 
their penmen being all equally prophets, the whole in general is 
ascribed unto them, and called prophecy, Rom. i. 2, xvi. 26 ; Luke xxiv. 
25; 2 Pet. i. 19. So were the books of the New Testament written by 
apostles, or men endowed with an apostolical spirit, and in their work 
equally inspired by the Holy Ghost; whence the church is said to be 
‘“‘ built on the foundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being 
the chief @orner stone,” Eph. ii. 20. If then the author of any writing 
acknowledgeth himself, or may otherwise be proved to have been neither 
prophet nor apostle, nor endued with the same infallible spirit with them, 
his work, how excellent soever otherwise it may appear, must needs be 
esteemed a mere fruit of his own skill, diligence, and wisdom, and not any 
way to belong unto the canon of the Scripture. This is the condition, for 
instance, of the second book of Maccabees. In the close of it, the author 
being doubtful what acceptance his endeavours and manner of writing 
would find amongst his ‘readers, makes his excuse; and affirms, that he 
did his utmost to please them in the style and composition of his words. 
So he tells us before, chap. ii. 24, that he did but epitomize the history 
of Jason the Cyrenean, wherein he took great pains and labour. In the 
course of his work the author commends Judas Maccabeeus for offering 
sacrifices for the dead, (which indeed Judas did not, but for the living,) 
no where appointed in the law; and affirms that Jeremiah hid the holy 
fire, ark, tabernacle, and altar of incense in a cave. He affirms that Antio- 
chus was killed at Nanea in Persia, chap. i. 16, and that the same person 
died in the mountains of torments in his bowels, as he was coming to 
Judea, chap. 9. while the first book affirms that he died of sorrow at 
Babylon, chap. vi. 16. He affirms, that Judas wrote letters to Aristobulus 
in the one hundred and eighty eighth year of the Seleucian empire, (who 
was slain in the hundred fifty second year of it, lib. i. chap. i. 3,) that is, thirty 
six years after his death; with many other such mistakes and falsehoods. 
This author then had no great need to inform us, that he had no special 
divine assistance in his writing, but leaned unto his own understanding. 
But yet this he doth, as we showed, and that openly; for the Holy Ghost 
will not be an epitomater of a profane writing, as he professeth himself to 
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have been; nor make excuses for his weakness, nor declare his pains and 
and sweat in his work as he doth. And yet to that pass are things brought 
in the world by custom, prejudice, love of reputation, and scorn to be 
estemed mistaken in any thing, that many earnestly contend, that this 
book was written by divine inspiration, when the author of it himself openly 
professeth it to have been of another extract. For although this book be 
not only rejected out of the canon, by the council of Laodicea ,4 Hierome ,* 
and others of the ancients, but by Gregory‘ the great bishop of Rome him- 
self; yet the church of Rome would now by force thrust it thereinto. 
But were the author himself alive again, I am so well persuaded of his 
ingenuity and honesty, from the conclusion of his story, that they would 
never be able to make him say, that he wrote by divine’ inspiration; and 
little reason then have we to believe it. Now this Epistle is free from this 
exception. The penman of it doth no where intimate, directly or indirectly, 
that he wrote in his own strength, or by his own ability ; which yet if he 
had done, in an argument of that nature which he insisted on, it had been 
incumbent on him to have declared it, that he might not lead the church 
into a pernicious error, in embracing that, as given by inspiration from God, 
which was but a fruit of his diligence and fallible endeavours. But on the 
contrary, he speaks as in the name of God, referring unto him, all that he 
delivers ; nor can he in any minute instance, be convicted to have wanted 
his assistance. 

§ 36. Circumstances of the general argument of a book, may also 
prove it to be of human or fallible original. This they do for instance, in the 
book of Judith. For such a Nebuchadonosor, as should reign in Nineve, 
chap. 1.1, and make war with Arphaxad king of Ecbatane, ver. 13, whose 
captains and. officers should know nothing at all of the nation of the Jews, 
chap. vi. 3, that waged war against them ih the days of Joakim, or as other 
copies, Eliakim the high priest, chap. iv. 5, after whose defeat, the Jews 
should have peace for eighty years at the least, chap. xvi. 28, 30, is an 
imagination of that which never had subsistence in rerwm natura ; but is a 
representation of what M711 a Jewish woman ought, as the author of it 
conceived, to undertake for the good of her country. Setting aside the 
consideration of all other discoveries of the infallibility of the whole dis- 
course, this alone is sufficient to impeach its reputation. 

Our Epistle is no way obnoxious unto any exception of this nature. 
Yea, the state of things in the churches of God, and among the Hebrews 
in particular, did at that time administer so just and full occasion unto a 
writing of this kind, as gives countenance unto its ascription unto the wis- 
dom and care of the Holy Ghost. For if the eruption of the poisonous 
brood of heretics, questioning the deity of the Son of God in Cerinthus, 
gave occasion to the writing of the gospel by St. John; and if the dissen- 
sions in the church of Corinth, deserved two epistles for their composition ; 
and if the lesser differences between believers of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in and about the things treated of in this Epistle had a remedy 
provided for them in the epistles of St. Paul junto the Gentiles; is it not 
at least probable, that the same Spirit who moved the penmen of 
those books to write, and directed them in their so doing, did also provide 
for the removal of the prejudices, and healing of the distempers of the 
Hebrews, which were so great, and of so great importance unto all the 
churches of God, And that there is weight in this consideration, when 
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we come. to declare the time when this Epistle was written, will evidently 
appear. ; 

§ 37. The most manifest eviction of any writing pretending unto the 
privilege of divine inspiration, may be taken from the subject-matter of it, 
or the things taught and declared therein. God himself being the first and 
only essential truth, nothing can proceed from him but what is absolutely 
so; and truth being but one, every way uniform and consonant unto itself ; 
there can be no discrepancy in the branches of it, nor contrariety in the 
streams that flow from that one fountain. God is also holy, glorious in 
holiness, and nothing proceeds immediately from him, but it bears a stamp 
of his holiness, as also of his greatness and wisdom. If then any thing in 
the subject-matter of any writing, be untrue, impious, light, or any way 
contradictory to the ascertained writings of divine inspiration, all pleas and 
pretences unto that privilege must cease for ever. We then need no other 
proof, testimony or argument to evince its original, than what itself tenders 
unto us. And by this means also do the books commonly called Apocry- 
phal, unto which the Romanists ascribe canonical authority, destroy their own 
pretensions. They have all of them, on this account, long since been cast 
out of the limits of any tolerable defence. Now, that no one portion of 
Scripture, is less obnoxious to any exception of this kind, from the subject- 
matter treated of, and doctrines delivered in it, than this Epistle, we shall 
by God's assistance manifest in our exposition of the whole, and each 
particular passage of it. Neither is it needful, that we should here pro- 
long our discourse, by anticipating any thing that must necessarily after- 
wards in its proper place be insisted on. The place startled at by some, 
chap. vi. about the impossibility of the recovery of the apostates, was 
touched on before, and shall afterwards be fully cleared. Nor do 1 know 
any other use to be made of obServing the scruple of some of old, about 
the countenance given to the Novatians by that place, but only to make 
a discovery how partially men in all ages have been addicted unto their 
own apprehensions in things wherein they differed from others. For 
whereas if the opinion of the Novatians had been confirmed in that place, 
as it is not, it had been their duty to have relinquished their own hypothesis, 
and gone over unto them ; but instead of this, some of them discovered a 
mind rather to have broken in upon the authority of God himself declared 
in his word, than so to have done. And it is greatly to be feared that the 
same spirit still working in others, is as effectual in them to reject the 
plain sense of the Scripture in sundry places, as it was ready to have been 
in those of old, to reject the words of it in this. 

§ 38. The style and method of a writing may be such, as to lay a just 
prejudice against its claim to canonical authority. For although the sub- 
ject-matter of a writing may be good and honest in the main of it, and 
generally suited unto the analogy of faith ; yet there may be in the manner 
of its composition and writing, such an ostentation of wit, fancy, learning, 
or eloquence; such an affectation of words, phrases and expressions ; 
such rhetorical paintings of things small and inconsiderable ; as may 
sufficiently demonstrate human ambition, ignorance, pride, or desire 
of applause, to have been mixed in the forming and producing of it. 
Much of this Hierome & observes, in particular, concerning the book en- 
titled the Wisdom of Solomon, written, as it is supposed, by Philo, an 
eloquent and learned man: redolet Gracam eloquentiam. This considera- 
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tion is of deserved moment in the judgment we are to make of the spring 
or fountain from whence any book doth proceed. For whereas great 
variety of style, and manner of writing, may be observed in the penmen 
of canonical Scripture ; yet in no one of them do the least footsteps of the 
failings and sinful infirmities of corrupted nature before mentioned appear. 
When therefore they manifest themselves, they cast out the writings 
wherein they are from that harmony and consent, which in general appears 
amongst all the books of divine inspiration. Of the style of this epistle we 
have spoken before. Its gravity, simplicity, majesty, and absolute suita- 
bleness unto the high, holy, and heavenly mysteries treated of in it, are, as 
far as I can find, not only very evident, but also by all acknowledged, who 
are able to judge of them. 

§ 39. Want of catholic tradition in all ages of the church, from 
the first giving forth of any writing testifying unto its divine original, is 
‘another impeachment of its pretence unto canonical authority. And this 
argument ariseth fatally against the apocryphal books before mentioned. 
Some of them are expressly excluded from the canon by many of the an- 
cient churches, nor are any of them competently testified unto. 

The suffrage of this kind given unto our Epistle, we have mentioned be- 
fore. The doubts and scruples of some about it, have likewise been 
acknowledged. That they are of no weight to be laid in the balance against 
the testimony given unto it, might easily be demonstrated. But because 
they were levelled all of them principally against its author, and but by 
‘consequence against its authority, I shall consider them in a disquisition 
about him, wherein we shall give a further confirmation of the divine 
original of the Epistle, by proving it undeniably to have been written by 
the apostle St. Paul, that eminent penman of the Holy Ghost. 

§ 40. Thus the canonical authority of this Epistle stands clear. It is 
destitute of no evidence needful for the manifestation of it, nor is it 
obnoxious unto any just exception against its claim of that privilege. And 
hence it is come to pass, that whatever have been the fears, doubts, and 
scruples of some; the rash temerarious objections, conjectures, and censures 
of others ; the care and providence of God over it, as a part of his most holy 
word, working with the prevailing evidence of its original implanted in it, 
and its spiritual efficacy unto all the ends of holy Scripture ; hath obtained 
an absolute conquest over the hearts and minds of all that believe, and 
settled it in a full possession of canonical authority, in all the churches of 
Christ throughout the world. 


EXERCITATION II. 


OF THE PENMAN OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


§ 1. Knowledge ofthe penman of any part of Scripture not necessary. Some of them 
utterly concealed. The word of God gives authority unto them that deliver it, not the 
contrary. Prophets in things wherein they are not actually inspired, subject to mistake. 
§ 2. St. Paul the writer of this Epistle. The hesitation of Origen. Heads of evidence: 
§ 3. Uncertainty of them who assign any other author. § 4. St. Luke not the writer 
of it. § 5. Nor Barnabas. The Epistle under his name counterfeit. His writing of 
this Epistle by sundry reasons disproved. § 6. Not Apollos, § 7. Nor Clemens, § 8. Nor 
Tertullian. ᾧ 9. Objections against St. Paul’s being the penman. Dissimilitude of style. 
Admitted by the ancients. ὁ 10. Answer of Origen, rejected.’ Of Clemens, Hierome, 
&e., rejected likewise. § 11. St. Paul, in what sense ἰδιωτης τῷ Acyw. § 12. His elo- 
quence and skill, § 13. Causes of the difference in style between this and other epistles. 
§ 14. Coincidence of expressions in it and them. §15. The Epistle ἀνεπιγραφος. 
§ 16. Answer of Hierome, rejected. §17. Of Theodoret. § 18. Of Chrysostome. 
Prejudice of the Jews against St. Paul. Not the cause of the forbearance of his name. 
§ 19. The true reason thereof. The Hebrews church-state not changed. Faith evangeli- 
cal educed from Old Testament principles and testimonies, These pressed on the He- 
brews, not mere apostolical authority. § 20. Hesitation of the Latin church about this 
Epistle, answered. Other exceptions from the Epistle itself, removed. § 21. Arguments 
to prove St. Paul to be the writer of it. Testimony of St. Peter, 2 Epistle ii. 15, 16. 
Considerations upon that testimony. The second Epistle of St. Peter written to the same 
persons with the first. The first written unto the Hebrews in their dispersion. Asaczoga, 
what. § 22. St. Paul wrote an Epistle unto the same persons to whom Peter wrote. 
That, this Epistle. Not that to the Galatians. Not one lost. § 23. The long-suffering 
of God, how declared to be salvation in this Epistle. § 24. The wisdom ascribed unto 
St. Paul in the writing of this Epistle wherein it appears. The dvevonta of it. Weight 
of this testimony. § 25. The suitableness of this Epistle unto those of the same author. 
Who competent judges hereof. What required thereunto. § 26. Testimony of the first 
churches, or Catholic tradition. § 27. Evidences from this Epistle itself. The general 
argument and scope. Method. Way of arguing. All the same with St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, Skill in Judaical learning, traditions, and customs. Proper to St. Paul. His 

‘ bonds and sufferings. His companion Timothy. His sign and token subscribed. 


§ 1. Tue divine authority of the Epistle being vindicated, it is of no 
great moment to inquire scrupulously after its penman. Writings that 
proceed from Divine inspiration, receive no addition of authority from the 
reputation or esteem of them by whom they were written. And this the 
Holy Ghost hath sufficiently manifested, by shutting up the names of many 
of them from the knowledge of the church in all ages. The close of the 
Pentateuch hath an uncertain penman, unless we shall suppose, with some 
of the Jews, that it was written by Moses after his death. Divers of the 
Psalms have their penmen concealed, as also have the whole books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Ruth, Esther, Job, and the Chronicles are 
but guessed at. Had any prejudice unto their authority ensued, this had 
not been. For those books whose authors are known, were not esteemed to 
be given by prophecy, because they were prophets; but they were known 
to be prophets by the words which they delivered. For if the word de- 
livered or written by any of the prophets, was to be esteemed sacred or 
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divine, because delivered or written by such persons as were known to be 
prophets, then it must be because they were some other way known so to 
be, and divinely inspired, as by working of miracles, or that they were in 
their days received, and testified unto as such by the church. But neither 
of these can be asserted. For as it is not known that any one penman of 
the Old Testament, Moses only excepted, ever wrought any miracles, so it is 
certain that the most and chief of them (as the prophets) were rejected and 
condemned by the church of the days wherein they lived. The only way, 
therefore, whereby they were proved to be prophets, was by the word 
itself which they delivered and wrote; and thereon depended the evidence 
and certainty of their being divinely inspired. See Amos vii. 14—17; 
Jer. xxiii. 25—31]. And setting aside that actual inspiration by the Holy 
Ghost, which they had for the declaration and writing of that word of 
God which came unto them in particular, even the prophets themselves 
were subject to mistakes. So was Samuel, when he thought Eliab should 
have been the Lord’s anointed, 1 Sam. xvi. 6, and Nathan when he 
approved the purpose of David to build the temple, 1 Chron. xvii. 2, and 
the great Elijah, when he supposed none left in Israel that worshipped God 
aright but himself, 1 Kings xix. 14,18. It was then, as we said, the word 
of prophecy that gave the writers of it the reputation and authority of pro- 
phets; and their being prophets gave not authority to the word they de- 
clared or wrote as a word of prophecy. Hence an anxious inquiry after the 
penman of any part of the Scripture is not necessary. 

But whereas there want not evidences sufficient to discover who was the 
writer of this Epistle, whereby also the exceptions made unto its divine 
original may be finally obviated, they also shall be taken into consideration. 
A subject this is, wherein many learned men" of old, and of late, have ex- 
ercised themselves, until this single argument is grown up into entire and 
large treatises; and I shall only take care that the truth, which hath been 
already strenuously asserted and vindicated, may not again, by this review, 
be rendered dubious and questionable. 

δ 2. St. Paul it is by whom we affirm this Epistle to be written. It is 
acknowledged that this was so highly questioned of old, that Origen, after 
the examination of it, concludes, ro μὲν αληθες Θεος oda,\__* What is the ve 
truth in this matter, God only knows.’ However, he acknowledgeth that 
οἱ ἀρχαῖοι, the ancients, owned it to be written by Paul, and that he says not 
without good reason ; whereas the ascription of it unto any other, he assigns 
unto a bare report. It may not then be expected, that now, after so 
long a season, the truth of our assertion should be so manifestly evinced, as 
to give absolute satisfaction unto all, which is a vain thing for any man to 
aim at in a subject wherein men suppose that they have a liberty of think- 
ing what they please ; yet I doubt not but that it will appear not only 
highly probable, but so full of evidence, in comparison of any other opinion 
that is, or hath been promoted in competition with it, as that some kind of 
blameable pertinaciousness may be made to appear in its refusal. Now the 
whole of what 1 shall offer in the proof of it may be reduced unto these six 
heads. 1. The manifest failure of all them who have endeavoured to 
assign it unto any other penman. 2. The insufficiency of the arguments 
insisted on to disprove our assertion. 3. Testimony given unto it in other 
Scriptures. 4. Considerations taken from the writing itself, compared with 
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other acknowledged writings of the same author. 5. The general suffrage 
of antiquity, or ecclesiastical tradition. 6. Reasons taken from sundry cir- 
cumstances relating unto the Epistle itself. Now, as all these evidences 
are not of the same nature, nor of equal force, so some of them will be found 
very cogent, and all of them together very sufficient to free our assertion 
from just question or exception. 

§ 3. First, The uncertainty of those who question whether Paul were 
the writer of this Epistle, and their want of probable grounds in assigning 
it unto any other, hath some inducement in it to leave it unto him whose 
of old it was esteemed to be. For when once men began to take to them- 
selves a liberty of conjecture in this matter, they could neither make an end 
themselves, nor fix any bounds unto the imagination of others. Having 
once lost its true author, no other could be asserted with any such evidence, 
or indeed probability, but that instantly twenty more, with as good grounds 
and reasons, might be entitled unto it. Accordingly sundry persons have 
been named, all upon the same account that some thought good to name 
them ; and why should not one man’s authority in this matter be as good 
as another's ? 

§ 4. Origen in Eusebiusi affirms, that some supposed Luke to have been 
the author of this Epistle. But neither doth he approve their opinion, nor 
mention what reasons they pretend for it. He adds also,* that some 
esteemed it to be written by Clemens of Rome. Clemens of Alexandria al- 
lows St. Paul to be the author of it; but supposeth it might be translated 
by Luke, because, as he saith, the style of it is not unlike that of Luke in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Grotius of late contends for Luke to be the 
author of it on the same account ; but the instances which he gives, rather 
argue a coincidence of some words and phrases, than a similitude of style, 
which things are very different. Hierome™ also tells us, that juxta quosdam 
videtur esse Luce Evangeliste—‘ by some it was thought to be written by 
Luke the evangelist, which he took from Clemens, Origen, and Eusebius : 
only he mentions nothing of the similitude of style with that of St. Luke, 
but afterwards informs us, that in his judgment there is a great conformity 
in style, between this Epistle and that of Clemens Romanus. None of them 
acquaint us who were the authors or approvers of this conjecture, nor do 
they give any credit themselves unto it. Neither is there any reason of 
this opinion reported by them, but only that intimated by Clemens," of the 
agreement of the style with that of the Acts of the Apostles, which yet is 
not allowed by Hierome. Accordingly he doth not ascribe the writing, but 
only the translation of it unto Luke. Grotius alone contends for him to be 
the author of it, and that with this only argument, that sundry words are 
used in the same sense by St. Luke and the writer of this Epistle. 
But that this observation is of no moment shall afterwards be declared. 

This opinion, then, may be well rejected as a groundless guess of an ob- 
scure unknown original, and not tolerably confirmed either by testimony or 
circumstances of things. If we will forego a persuasion established on so 
many important considerations, as we shall manifest this of St. Paul’s being 
the author of this Epistle to be, and confirmed by so many testimonies, upon 
every arbitrary ungrounded conjecture, we may be sure never to find rest in 
any thing that we are rightly persuaded of. But I shall add one con- 
sideration that will cast this opinion of Grotius quite out of the limits of 
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probability. By general consent, this Epistle was written whilst James was 
yet alive, and presided in the church of the Hebrews at Jerusalem; and I 
shall afterwards prove it so to have been. What was his authority as an 
apostle, what his reputation in that church, is both known in general from 
the nature of his office, and in particular is intimated in the Scripture, Acts 
xv. 13; Gal. ii. 9. These were the Hebrews, whose instruction in this 
Epistle is principally intended, and by their means that of their brethren in 
the eastern dispersion of them. Now, is it reasonable to imagine, that any 
one who was not an apostle, but only a scholar and follower of them, should 
be used to write unto that church, wherein so great an apostle, a pillar 
among them, had his especial residence, and did actually preside; and that 
in an argument of such huge importance, with reasons against a practice 
wherein they were all engaged, yea, that apostle himself, as appears, Gal. 11. 
12. Were any one then alive, of more esteem and reputation in the church 
than others, certainly he was the fittest to be used in this employment ; and 
saat ia all things of this nature agree unto St. Paul, we shall see after- 
wards. 

§ 5. Some have assigned the writing of this Epistle unto Barnabas. 
Clemens, Origen, Eusebits, make no mention of him. Tertullian? was the 
author of this opinion ; and it is reported as his by Hierome.? Philastrius’ 
also remembers the report of it. And it is of late defended by Camero," as 
the former concerning Luke by Grotius, whose reasons for his conjecture 
are confuted with some sharpness by Spanhemius,’ mindful as it seems of 
his father’s controversy with some of his scholars. The authority of Tertul- 
lian is the sole foundation of this opinion; but as the book wherein he 
mentions it was written in his paroxysm, when he uttered not that only 
unadvisedly, so he seems not to lay much weight on the Epistle itself, only 
preferring it unto the apocryphal Hermes: Receptior, saith he, apud Ecele- 
sias Epistola Barnabee illo Apocrypho pastore Machorum. And we have 
showed that the Latin church was for a time somewhat unacquainted with 
this Epistle, so that it is no marvel if one of them should mistake its author. 
Grotiust would disprove this opinion from the dissimilitude of its style, and 
that which goes under the name of Barnabas, which is corrupt and bar- 
barous. But there is little weight in that observation, that epistle being 
certainly spurious, no way favouring the wisdom or spirit of him, on whom 
it hath been vulgarly imposed. But yet that it was that Epistle which is 
cited by some of the ancients under the name of Barnabas, and not this unto 
the Hebrews, is well proved by Baronius" from the names that Hierome’ men- 
tions out of that epistle, which are no where to be found in this to the 
Hebrews. But that epistle of Barnabas is an open fruit of that vanity 
which prevailed in many about the third and fourth ages of the church, of 
personating in their writings some apostolical persons, wherein they seldom 
or never kept any good decorum, as might easily be manifested in this par- 
ticular instance. As to our present case, the reason before mentioned, 1s of 
the same validity against this, as the other opinion concerning Luke, 
whereunto others of an equal evidence may be added. Barnabas was not 
an apostle, properly and strictly so called, nor had apostolical mission 
or authority, but rather seems to have been one of the seventy disciples, as 
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Epiphanius” affirms. And Eusebius,* a person less credulous than he, ac- 
knowledging that a just and true catalogue of them could not be given, yet 
placeth Barnabas as the first of them concerning whom all agreed. Much 
weight, indeed, I shall not lay hereon, seeing it is evident that the catalogues 
given us by the ancients of those disciples, are nothing but a rude collection 
of such names as they found in the books of the New Testament, applied 
without reason or testimony ; but apostle he was none. 

Many circumstances also concur to the removal of this conjecture. The 
epistle was written in Italy, ch. xiii, 24, where it doth not appear that 
Barnabas ever was. The fabulous author, [’confess, of the rhapsody called 
the Recognitions of Clemens, tells us that Barnabas went to Rome, taking 
along Clemens with him, and returning to Judea, found St. Peter at 
Cesarea. But St. Luke in the Acts gives us another account, both where 
Barnabas was, and how he was employed, at the time intimated by him 
who knew nothing of those things. For while St. Peter was at Cesarea, 
Acts x. 1, Barnabas was at Hierusalem, Acts ix. 27, being a little while 
after sent to Antioch by the apostles, ch. xi. 22. Again, Timothy was the 
companion of the writer of this Epistle, ch. xiii. 23, a person, as far as ap- 
pears, unknown unto Barnabas, being taking into St. Paul’s society after 
their difference and separation, Acts xv. 39, ch. xvi. 1. He had also been 
in bonds or imprisonment, ch. x. 34, whereof we cannot at that time learn 
any thing concerning Barnabas, those of St. Paul being known unto all. 
And lastly, not long before the writing of this Epistle, Barnabas was so 
far from that light into, and apprehension of the nature, use and expira- 
tion of judaical rites herein expressed, that he was easily misled into a 
practical miscarriage in the observation of them, Gal. ii. 13. And although 
some ¥ (after Hierome’s fancy, that the difference between St. Peter and 
St. Paul was only in pretence) have laboured to free St. Peter and his com- 
panions on other grounds from any sinful failing, as it should seem ina 
direct opposition unto the testimony of St. Paul, affirming that κατεγνωσμενος 
nv in that particular he was to be blamed or condemned, ver. 11, not unlike 
him? who hath written a justification of Aaron in his making the golden 
calf; yet that Barnabas was not come up unto any constancy in his practice 
about Mosaical institutions, is evident from the text. And shall we sup- 
pose that he, who but a little before, upon the coming of some few brethren 
of the church of Jerusalem from St. James, durst not avouch and abide 
by his own personal liberty, but deserted the use of it not without some 
blameable dissimulation, Gal. ii. 13, should now, with so much authority, 
write an epistle unto that church with St. James, and all the Hebrews in 
the world concurring with them in judgment and practice, about that very 
thing, wherein himself, out of respect unto them, had particularly miscar- 
ried? This certainly was rather the work of St. Paul, whose light and 
constancy in the doctrine delivered in this Epistle, with his engagements in 
the defence of it above all the rest of the apostles, is known from the story 
of the Acts and his own other writings. 

§ 6. Apollos hath been thought by some ὃ to be the penman of this 
Kpistle ; and that because it answers the character given of him. For it is 
said, that he was an eloquent man, mighty in the Scriptures, fervent in 
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spirit, and one that mightily convinced the Jews out of the Scripture itself, 
Acts xviii. 24, 28, all which things appear throughout this whole discourse. 
But this conjecture hath no countenance from antiquity, no mention being 
made of any epistle written by Apollos, or any thing else, so that he is 
not reckoned by Hierome amongst the ecclesiastical writers, nor by those who 
interpolated that work with some fragments out of Sophronius. Nor is he 
reported by Clemens, Origen, or Eusebius, to have been by any esteemed the 
author of this Epistle. However, I confess somewhat of moment might have 
been apprehended in the observation mentioned, if the excellencies ascribed 
unto Apollos had been peculiar unto him ; yea, had they not all of them 
been found in St. Paul, and that in a manner and degree more eminent 
than the other. But this being so, the ground of this conjecture is taken 
from under it. 

§ 7. Origen, Eusebius, and Hierome, in the places forecited, mention 
a report concerning some who ascribed this Epistle unto Clemens Romanus. 
None of them give any countenance unto it, or intimate any grounds of 
that supposition ; only Hierome affirms that there is some similitude be- 
tween the style of this Epistle and that of Clemens, which occasioned the 
suspicion of his translating of it, whereof afterwards. Erasmus” hath 
since taken up that report, and seems to give credit unto it, but hath not 
contributed any thing of reason or testimony unto its confirmation. This 
Clemens was a worthy holy man, no doubt, and bishop of the church at 
Rome. But none of the ancients of any learning or judgment, ever laid 
weight on this conjecture. For what had he, who was a convert from 
among the Gentiles, to do with the churches of the Hebrews, what au- 
thority had he to interpose himself in that which was their peculiar con- 
cernment ? Whence may it appear, that he had that skill in the nature, use, 
and end of Mosaical rites and institutions, which the writer of this Epistle 
discovers in himself? Neither doth that epistle of his to the church of Corinth, 
which is yet extant, though excellent in its kind, permit us to think that 
he wrote by divine inspiration. Besides, the author of this Epistle had a 
desire and purpose to go to the Hebrews, ch. xiii. 22. Yea, he desires 
to be restored unto them as one that had been with them before. But as it 
doth not appear that this Clemens was ever in Palestine, so what reason 
he should have to leave his own charge now to go thither, no man can 
imagine. And to end this needless debate, in that Epistle which was 
truly his own, he makes use of the words and authority of this, as Eusebius 
long since observed. 

ὃ 8. Sixtus Sinensis affirms,* that the work whose author we inquire 
after, was by some assigned unto Tertullian. A fond and impious imagi- 
nation, and such as no man of judgment or sobriety could ever fall into. 
This Epistle was famous in the churches before Tertullian was born ; is 
ascribed 4 by himself unto Barnabas, and some passages in it are said by 
him to be corrupted by one Theodotus long before his time. 

From the uncertainty of these conjectures, with the evidence of reason and 
circumstances whereby they are disproved, two things we seem to have 
obtained. First, That no objection on their account can rise against our 
assertion. And, secondly, that if St. Paul be not acknowledged to be the 
writer of this Epistle, the whole church of God is, and ever was, at a total 
loss whom to ascribe it unto. And it may reasonably be expected, that the 
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weakness of these conjectures, should, if not add unto, yet set off the 
credibility of the reasons and testimonies which shall be produced in the 
assignment of it unto him. | 

§ 9. The objections that are laid by some against the ascribing of this 
Epistle unto St. Paul, according unto the order proposed, are next to be con- 
sidered. These I shall consider with what briefness I can, so as not to be 
wanting in the defence designed. 

Dissimilitude of style, and manner of writing from that used by St. Paul 
in his other epistles, is pressed in the first place, and principally sisted 
on. And indeed it is the whole of what, with any colour of reason, is 
made use of in this cause. This the ancients admitted. The elegance, pro- 
priety of speech, and sometimes loftiness, that occur in this Epistle, dis- 
tinguish it, as they say, from those of St. Paul's writing. δΔοκει μὲν οὐκ 
είναι Παυλου δια τὸν χαρακτῆρα, says CEcumenius* :—‘ It seems not to be 
St. Paul’s, because of the style or character of speech.’ For this cause, 
Clemens‘ of Alexandria supposed that it was written in Hebrew, and 
translated into Greek by St. Luke the evangelist; the style of it, as he 
says, being like unto that which is used in the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
yet that is acknowledged by all to be purely Greek, whereas this is accused 
of being full of Hebraisms: so little weight is to be laid on these critical 
censures, wherein learned men perpetually contradict one another. 

Origen also confesseth ὃ that it hath not in its character, To ἐδιωτίκον ev 
Aoyy, the idiotism or peculiarity of the language of St. Paul, who acknow- 
ledgeth himself to be ἰδιωτης τῳ Aoyy, 2 Cor. xi. 6, rude in speech ; and 
this Epistle is, saith he, ἐν συνϑέσει της λεξεως ἑλληνικωτερα, fin the com- 
position of its speech elegant Greek, in comparison of St. Paul's, which, 
if we may believe him, any one will discern who can judge between the 
differences of style. And Hierome, Scripserat autem ad Hebreos He- 
braice, id est suo eloquio disertissime ; ut ea quee eloquenter scripta fuerant 
in Hebreo aliquatenus verterentur in Greecum ; et hanc causam esse quod 
a ceteris Pauli Epistolis discrepare videatur."—‘ It seems to differ from 
the rest of St. Paul's epistles, because of its translation out of Hebrew, 
wherein he speaks not with his wonted confidence.’ And elsewhere he says, 
that the style of this epistle seeems to be like that of Clemens. Erasmus 
presseth this objection: Restat, saith he, jam argumentum illud quo non 
aliud certius: stylus ipse et orationis character, qui nihil habet afhinitatis 
cum phrasi Paulina : —‘ The style and character of speech have no affinity 
with the phrase of St. Paul.’ This consideration also drew Calvin into 
the same opinion; and it is insisted on by Camero and Grotius to the 
same purpose. The sum of this objection is, that St. Paul was rude‘in 
speech, which is manifest in his other epistles, but the style of this is pure, 
elegant, florid, such as hath no affinity with his, so that he cannot be 
esteemed the penman of it. 

§ 10. As this objection was taken notice of by them of old, and the 
matter of it admitted as true, so because they constantly ascribed the 
epistle to Paul, they gave sundry answers unto it.’ Origen gives us 
his judgment, that the sense or subject-matter of this Epistle was from 
St. Paul, which are excellent, and no way inferior to those of the same 
apostle in any other epistle, as every one exercised in the reading of his 
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epistles will grant ; but the structure and phrase of it he supposeth to have 
been the work of some other, who, taking the dictates of his master, from 
thence composed this Epistle. But this answer can by no means be ad- 
mitted, nor used with respect to any writing given by divine inspiration. 
For not only the matter, but the very words of their writings, were sug- 
gested unto his penmen by the Holy Ghost, that the whole might have no 
influence from human frailty or fallibility, which alone renders the authority 
of their writings sacred and divine. But this intimation would resolve the 
truth in this Epistle into the care and diligence of him that took the sense 
of St. Paul, and thence composed it ; wherein he was liable unto mistakes, 
unless we shall vainly suppose that he also was inspired. Wherefore generally 
they who admitted of this objection, gave the answer unto it before in- 
timated ; namely, that the epistle was originally written in Hebrew by 
St. Paul, and translated by some other into the Greek language. So CEcu- 
menius: Tov μὲν ovy ἡλλαχϑαι τὸν xapakrnoa τῆς ἐπιστολῆς φανερα ἡ atria: 
προς yao Ἕβραιους Ty σφων διαλεκτῳ γραφεισα ὕστερον μεϑερμηνευθηναι AEyET aL, I— 
‘ The cause of the alteration or difference of style in this Epistle is manifest ; 
for it is said to be written unto the Hebrews in their own language, and to be 
afterwards translated.’ Hierome and Clemens also incline to this opinion 
and answer. And Theophylact, though following Theodoret, he egre- 
giously confutes them who deny St. Paul to be the author of this Epistle, 
from the excellency, efficacy, and irrefragable power and authority where- 
with it is accompanied, yet admits of this objection, and answers with 
others, that it was translated by St. Luke or Clemens. Only Chrysostome, * 
who indeed is πολλων ἀνταξιος addwy, without taking notice of the pre- 
tended dissimilitude of style, ascribes it directly to St. Paul. But to this 
answer incline generally the divines of the Roman church, as Catharinus, ! 
Bellarminus,™ Baronius," Cornelius a Lapide,° Canus,? Matheus Gale- 
nus, 1 Ludovicus Tena, ἢ and others without number ; though it be rejected 
by Estius, " and some others among themselves. What is to be thought of 
it, we shall afterwards consider in a dissertation designed unto that purpose. 
For the present we affirm that is no way needful as an answer unto the 
objection insisted on, as we shall now farther particularly manifest. 

§ 11. The foundation of this objection lies in St. Paul’s acknowledg- 
ment that he was ‘wrn¢ τῷ Aoyy, ‘rude in speech, 2 Cor. xi. 6. This 
Origen presseth, and Hierome takes occasion hence to censure his skill in 
his mother tongue; for so was the Greek unto them that were born at 
Tarsus, in Cilicia ; and this the place of St. Paul’s nativity. Though the 
same Hierome, from I know not what tradition, affirms that he was born 
at Ghiscalis, a town of Galilee, from whence he went afterwards with his 
parents to Tarsus, contrary to his own express testimony, Acts xxii. 23, ‘I 
verily was born in Tarsus, acity of Cilicia.’ 

But this seems an infirm foundation of the objection insisted on. Paul 
in that place is dealing with the Corinthians about the false teachers, who 
seduced them from the simplicity of the gospel. The course which they 
took to ensnare them, was vain affected eloquence, and strains of rhetoric 
unbecoming the work they pretended to be engaged in. Puffed up with 
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this singularity, they contemned St. Paul as a ude unskilful person, no 
way able to to match them in their fine declamations. In answer hereunto, 
he first tells them that it became not him to use σοφιαν λογου, 1 Cor, i. 17, 
‘that wisdom of words or speech, with which orators flourished ; or 
διδακτους ανϑρωπινὴης σοφιας Aoyouc, 1 Cor. 11. 13, ‘the words that man’s 
wisdom teacheth, or an artificial composition of words to entice thereby, 
which he calls, ὑπεροχην Aoyov, ch. ii. 1. And many reasons he gives why 
it became him not to makeuse of those things, soasto makethem his design, as 
seducers and false apostles did. Again, he answers by concession in this 
place, εἰ δὲ καὶ ἰδιωτης Ty λόγῳ, “suppose I be, or were rude or unskilful in 
speech, doth this matter depend thereon? Is it not manifest unto you 
that 1am not so in the knowledge of the mystery of the gospel? He 
doth not confess that he is so, saith Austin, but grants it for their conviction. 
And in this sense concur CXcumenius, Aquinas, Lyra, Catharinus, Clarius, 
and Capellus, with many others on the place. If then by λογος here, that 
seducing enticing rhetoric, wherewith the false teachers entangled the affec- 
tions of their unskilful hearers, be intended, as we grant that St. Paul, 
it may be, was unskilful in it, and are sure that he would make no use of 
it, so it is denied that any footsteps of it appear in this Epistle. But if any 
thing solid, convincing, unpainted eloquence, be intended in it, it is 
evident that St. Paul neither did, nor justly could confess himself unac- 
quainted with it. Only he made a concession of the objection raised 
against him by the false teachers, to manifest how they could obtain no 
manner of advantage thereby. 

§ 12. Neither are the other epistles of St. Paul written in so low and 
homely a style as is pretended. Chrysostome, speaking of him, tells us, 
ὑπερ Tov ἡλιον ἐλαμψεν ἡ τουτου γλωττα -" and that for his eloquence 
he was esteemed a Mercury by the Gentiles. Somewhat hath been spoken 
hereunto before, to which I shall only add the words of a person who was 
no incompetent judge in things of this nature. Quum, saith he, ora- 
tionis ipsius, totam indolem et χαρακτῆρα propius considero, nullam ego in 
ipso Platone similem grandiloquentiam, quoties illi libuit Dei mysteria 
detonare, nullam ,in Demosthene parem δεινοτητα, comperisse me fateor, 
quoties animos vel metu Divini judicii perterrefacere, vel commonefacere, 
vel ad contemplandam Dei bonitatem attrahere, vel ad pietatis et miseri- 
cordiz officia constituit adhortari, nullam deniq, vel in ipso Aristotele et. 
Galeno prestantissimis alioquin artificibus, magis exactam docendi metho- 
dum invenio. “—‘ When I well consider the genius and character of the 
speech and style of this apostle, I confess I never found that grandeur in 
Plato himself, as in him, when he thundereth out the mysteries of God ; 
nor that gravity and vehemency in Demosthenes as in him, when he in- 
tends to terrify the minds of men with a dread of the judgments of God, 
or would warn them, or draw them to the contemplation of his goodness, 
or the performance of the duties of piety and mercy ; nor do I find a more 
exact method of teaching in those great and excellent masters, Aristotle 
and Galen, than in him.’ So it is plainly, so the Greek fathers almost with 
one consent do testify, so domost of the Latins also, so the best learned of the 
later critics, and this may be defended against any opposition. And Hie- 
rome himself, who takes most liberty to censure his style, doth sometimes 
so far forget his own temerity therein, as to cry out against those who 
dreamed, as he speaks, that St. Paul was not thoroughly acquainted with 
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all propriety of speech. And he who was the first who ever spake a word 
about any defect of this kind, though as able to judge as any one what- 
ever who hath since passed his censure unto the same purpose, was in an evi- 
dent mistake in the very instance which he pitched on to confirm his 
observation. ‘This was Irenzeus, one of the first and most learned of the 
Greek fathers ; for affirming that there were many hyperbata in the style 
of this apostle, which render it uneven and difficult, he confirms his asser- 
tion with an instance in 2 Cor. iv. 4. ‘In whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe ποῦ τ for, saith he, the 
words should naturally have been thus placed, ‘In whom God hath blinded the 
minds of them that in this world believe not.’ So to obviate a foolish 
sophism in the Valentinians, an hyperbaton must be supposed in the apostle’s 
style, when indeed there is not the least colour of it. Upon the whole 
then, I shall confidently assert, that there is no manner of defect in any of 
his writings ; and that every thing (considering the matter and nature of 
it, the person in whose name he spake, and those to whom he wrote) is 
expressed as it ought to be for the end proposed, and not otherwise. And 
hence it is, that because of the variety of the subject-matter treated of, and 
difference among the persons to whom he wrote, that there is also variety 
in his way and manner of expressing himself in sundry of his epistles ; 
and in many of these, there is such a discovery and manifestation of solid 
eloquence, and pure elegance of speech, that the observation of these in any 
writing, is far from having any weight to prove it none of his. 

§ 13. It may then be granted, though it be not proved, that there is 
some dissimilitude of style between this and the rest of the epistles of 
St. Paul: and the reasons of it are sufficiently manifest. The argument 
treated of in this Epistle, is diverse from that of most of the other; many 
circumstances in those to whom he wrote singular, the spring of his reason- 
ings, and way of his arguings, peculiarly suited unto his subject-matter, 
and the condition of those unto whom he wrote. Besides, in the writing 
of this Epistle, there was in him an especial frame and incitation of spirit, 
occasioned by many occurrences relating unto it. His intense love, and near 
relation in the flesh unto them to whom he wrote, affectionately remembered 
by himself, and expressed in a manner inimitable, Rom. ix. 1—3, did doubt- 
less exert itself in his treating about their greatest and nearest concerns. 
The prejudices and enmity of some of them against him, recorded in several 
places of the Acts, and remembered by himself in some other of his 
epistles, lay also under his consideration. Much of the subject that he 
treated about was matter of controversy, which was to be debated from the 
Scripture, and wherein those with whom he dealt, thought they might 
dissent from him, without any prejudice to their faith or obedience. Their 
condition also must have greatly affected him. They were now not only 
under present troubles, dangers, and fears, but posite inter sacrum et saxum, 
at the very door of ruin, if not delivered from the snare of obstinate ad- 
herence unto Mosaical institutions. Now, they who know not what 
alterations in style and manner of writing these things will produce, in 
those who have an ability to express the conceptions of their minds, and 
the affections wherewith they are attended, know nothing of this matter. 
And other differences from the rest of Paul's epistles, but such as may evi- 
dently be seen to arise from these andthe like causes, none have yetdiscovered, 
nor can discover. And notwithstanding the elegance of the style pretended, 
that it is as full of Hebraisms as any other epistle of the same author, we 
shall show in our passage through it, which certainly a person of that 
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ability in the Greek tongue as the writer of this epistle discovers himself to 
be, might have avoided, if he had thought meet so to do. 

§ 14. Neither is it to be omitted, that there is such a coincidence 
in many phrases, use of words and expressions between this Epistle, and 
the rest of St. Paul’s, as will not allow us to grant such a discrepancy 
in style as some imagine. They have many of them been gathered 
by others ; and therefore I shall only point unto the places from which they 
are taken.—See ch. i. 1. compared with 2 Cor. xii. 3. Ch. ii. 14. with Gal. 
1.16; Eph. vi. 12. Ch. 11. 2. with Eph. v. 26. Ch. iii. 1. with Phil. iii. 
14; 2Tim.i. 9. Ch. 11. 6. with Rom. v. 2. Ch. v. 14. with 1 Cor. xi. 
6; Phil. iii. 15; Eph. iv. 13. Ch. v. 13. with 1 Cor. iii. 2, Ch. vi. 2. with 
Col. ii. 2; 1 Thess. i. 5. Ch. vii. 18. with Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 9. Ch. 
viii. 6, 9. with Gal. iui. 19, 20; 1 Tim. i. 5. Ch. x. 1. with Col. ii. 17. 
Ch. x. 22. with 2 Cor. vii. 1. Ch. x. 23. a phrase peculiar to St. Paul, and 
common with him. Ch. x. 33. with 1 Cor. iv. 9. Ch. x. 36. with Gal. iii. 
22. Ch. x. 39. with 1 Thess. v. 9; 2 Thess. ἢ. 14. Ch. xii. J. with 1 Cor. 
ix. 24. Ch. xiii. 10. with Eph. iv. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 13; 1 Cor. x. 18. Ch. 
ii. 15, 16. with Rom. xu. 1; Phil. iv. 18 Ch. xii. 20. with Rom. xv. 
33; xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 2; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23. Many of which 
places, having before been observed by others, they are all of them collected 
in this order by Spanhemius; and many more of the like nature might be 
added unto them, but that these are sufficient to outbalance the contrary 
instances of some words and expressions, no where else used by St. Paul, 
which perhaps may be observed of every other epistle in ike manner. And 
upon all these considerations it appears how little force there is in this 
objection. 

§ 15. Secondly, it is excepted, that the epistle is avemtypagoc, the name 
of Paul being not prefixed unto it, as it is, say some, unto all the Epistles 
written by him. And this indeed is the womb wherein all other objections 
have been conceived. For this being once taken notice of, and admitted as 
an objection, the rest were but fruits of men’s needless diligence to give 
countenance unto it. And this exception is ancient, and that which alone 
some of old took any notice of; for it is considered by Clemens, Origen, 
Eusebius, Chrysostome, Theodoret, Theophylact, Gicumenius, and generally 
all that have spoken any thing about the writer of this Epistle. Nor doth 
the strength that it hath lie merely in this, that it is without inscription ; 
for so is the epistle of St. John, concerning which, it was never doubted 
but that he was the author of it. But in the constant usage of Paul, pre- 
fixing his name unto all his other epistles; so that, unless a just reason 
can be given why he should depart from that custom in the writing of this, 
it may be well supposed to be none of his. 

Now, by the title which is wanting, either the mere titular superscription, 
The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews, is intended; or the 
inscription of his name, with an apostolical salutation conjoined in the 
epistle itself. For the first, it is uncertain of what antiquity the titular su- 
perscriptions of any of the epistles are; but most certain, that they did not 
originally belong unto them, and are therefore destitute of all authority. 
They are things with which the transcribers, it may be, have at pleasure 
made bold, as with the subscription also of some of them, as to the place 
from whence they were sent, and the persons by whom. Though this 
therefore should be wanting unto this Epistle, as there is some variety both 
in ancient copies of the original, and translations about it, the most owning 
and retaining of it; yet it would be of no moment, seeing we know 
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not whence or from whom any of them are. The objection, then, is taken 
from the want of the wonted apostolical salutation, which should be in, and 
a part of the epistle. And this is the substance of what on this account is 
excepted against our assertion. 

§ 10. Various answers have been given to this objection, some of them 
of no more validity than itself. Hierome replies, It hath no man’s name 
prefixed: therefore we may by as good reason say, it was written by no 
man, as not by Paul; which instance, though it be approved by Beza, with 
other learned men, and not sufficiently answered by Erasmus with a con- 
trary instance, yet indeed it is of no value; for being written, it must be 
written by somebody, though not perhaps by St. Paul. Some have thought 
that it may be the inscription inquired after was at first prefixed, but 
by some means or other hath been lost. But as there are very many argu- 
ments and evidences to evince the weakness of this imagination, so the 
beginning and entrance of the epistle is such, as is incapable of any con- 
texture with such a salutation, as that used in other epistles, as is also that 
of St. John, so that this conjecture can here have no place. 

§ 17. Some of the ancients, and principally Theodoret, insist upon the 
peculiar allotment of his work unto him among the Gentiles. Paul was the 
apostle of the Gentiles in an especial manner; and if in writing unto the 
Hebrews he had prefixed his name unto his epistle, he might have seemed 
to transgress the line of his allotment. And if it be not certain that the 
apostles, by common consent, cast their work into distinct portions, which 
they peculiarly attended unto, as the ancients generally concur that they 
did, (and there was not reason wanting why they should do so,) yet it is 
certain that there was a special convention and agreement between James, 
Peter, and John, on the one side, and Paul and Barnabas on the other, that 
those should attend the ministry of the circumcision, and these of the Gen- 
tiles. Hence Paul finding it necessary for him to write unto the Hebrews, 
would not prefix his name with an apostolical salutation unto his epistle, 
that he might not seem to have invaded the province of others, or trans- 
gressed the line of his allotment. But I must acknowledge that, notwith- 
standing the weight laid upon it by Theodoret and some others, this reason 
seems not unto me cogent unto the end for which it is produced. For, Ist, 
The commission given by the Lord Christ unto his apostles, was catholic, 
and had no bounds but that of the whole creation of God capable of 
instruction, Matt. xxvii. 19; Mark xvi. 15, and that commission which was 
given unto them all in general, was given unto every one in particular: and 
made him in solidum possessor of all the right and authority conveyed by 
it. Neither could any following arbitrary agreement pitched on for conve- 
nience, and the facilitating of their work, abridge any of them from exerting 
their authority, and exercising their duty towards any of the sons of men, as 
occasion did require. 

And hence it is, that notwithstanding the agreement mentioned, we find 
St. Peter teaching of the Gentiles, and St. Paul labouring for the conversion 
of the Jews. 2ndly, In writing this Epistle, on this supposition, St. Paul 
did indeed that which is pretended was not meet for him to do; namely, he 
entered on that which was the charge of another man, only he conceals his 
name, that he might not appear to do a thing unwarrantable and un- 
justifiable. And whether it be meet to ascribe this unto the apostle, 
is easy to determine. As then it is certain that St. Paul, im the 
writing of this Epistle, did nothing but what in duty he ought to do, and 
what the authority given him by Christ extended itself unto ; so the conceal- 
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ing of his name, lest he should be thought to have done any thing ir- 
regularly, is a thing that without much temerity may not be imputed unto 
him. 

δ 18. There is another answer to this objection, which seemeth to be 
solid and satisfactory, which most of the ancients rest in. And it is, that 
St. Paul had weighty reasons not to declare his name at the entrance of this 
Epistle to the Hebrews, taken from the prejudices that many of them had 
against him. This is insisted on by Clemens in Eusebius ;” ‘ He did wisely,” 
saith he, ‘conceal his name, because of the prejudicate opinion that they 
had against him: and this is at large insisted on by Chrysostome,” who is 
followed therein by Theophylact, Cicumenius, and others without number. 
The persecuting party of the nation looked on him as an apostate, a deserter 
of the cause wherein he was once engaged, and one that taught apostasy 
from the law of Moses; yea, as they thought, one that set the whole world 
against them, and all that they gloried in, Acts xxi. 28, and what enmity is 
usually stirred up on such occasions, all men know, and his example is a 
sufficient instance of it. And there was added thereunto, which Chrysostome, 
and that justly, lays great weight upon, that he was no ordinary person, but 
a man of great and extraordinary abilities, which mightily increased the 
provocation. Those among them, who with the profession of the gospel had 
a mind to continue themselves in, and to impose upon others the observance 
of Mosaical institutions, looked on him as the only person that had frus- 
trated their design, Acts xv. 2. And this also is usually no small cause of 
wrath and hatred. The spirit of these men afterwards possessing the 
Ebonites, they despised St. Paul as a Grecian and deserter of the law, 
as Epiphanius testifies. And even the best among them, who either in the 
use of their liberty, or upon an indulgence given them, continued in 
the temple-worship, had a jealous eye over him, lest he had not that esteem 
for Moses which they imagined became them to retain, Acts xxi. 21. How 
great a prejudice against his doctrine and reasonings these thoughts and 
jealousies might have created, had he at the entrance of his dealing with 
them prefixed his name and usual salutation, is not hard to conjecture. 
This being the state and condition of things in reference unto St. Paul, and 
not any other known penman of the Holy Ghost, or eminent disciple of 
Christ in those days, this defect of inscription, as Beza well observes, proves 
the epistle rather to be his than any other person’s whatever. And though 
I know that there may be some reply made unto this answer, both from the 
discovery which he makes of himself in the end of the epistle, and from 
the high probability that there is that the Hebrews, upon the first receipt of 
it, would diligently examine by whom it was written, yet I judge it very 
sufficient to frustrate the exception insisted on, though perhaps not contain- 
ing the true, at ‘least the whole cause of the omission of an apostolical 
salutation in the entrance of it. 

§ 19. Ifthen we would know the true and just cause of the omission of 
the author’s name, and mention of his apostolical authority in the entrance 
of this Epistle, we must consider what were the just reasons of prefixing 
them unto his other epistles. Chrysostome in his Proem unto the epistle 
to the Romans gives this as the only reason of the mentioning the name of 
the writer of any epistle, in the frontispiece of it, otherwise than was done 
by Moses and the Evangelists in their writings ; namely, because these wrote 
unto them that were present, and so had no cause to make mention of their 
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own names, which were well enough known without the premising of them 
in their writings: whereas those who wrote epistles, dealing with them 
that were absent, were necessitated to prefix their names unto them, that 
they might know from whom they came. But yet this reason. is not 
absolutely satisfactory: for they who prefixed not their names to their 
writings, wrote, not only for the use and benefit of those that were present 
and knew them, but of all succeeding ages, who knew them not. And many 
of them who did preach and write the word of the Lord unto those that 
lived with them and knew them, yet prefixed their names unto their 
writings, as did the prophets of old, and some who did write epistles to 
them who were absent, omitted so to do, as St. John, and the author of 
this Epistle. The real cause, then, of prefixing the names of any of the 
apostles unto their writings, was merely the introduction thereby of their 
titles, as apostles of Jesus Christ, and therein an intimation of that authority, 
by and with which they wrote. This, then, was the true and only reason 
why the apostle St. Paul prefixed his name unto his epistles ; sometimes, 
indeed, this is omitted when he wrote unto some churches where he was 
well known, and his apostolical power was sufficiently owned, because he 
joined others with himself in his salutation who were not apostles, as 
the epistle to the Philippians, chap. i., and the second of the Thessalonians. 
Unto all others, he still prefixeth this title, declaring himself thereby to be 
one, so authorized to reveal the mysteries of the gospel, that they to whom 
he wrote, were to acquiesce in his authority, and to resolve their faith into 
the revelation of the will of God, made unto him, and by him, the church 
being to be built on the foundation of the prophets and apostles. And 
hence it was, that when something he had taught, was called in question, 
and opposed, writing in the vindication of it, and for their establishment in 
the truth, whom before he had instrifcted, he doth in the entrance of 
his writings, singularly and emphatically mention this his authority, Gal. i. 
1, ‘ Paul an apostle, neither of man, nor by man, but by Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father that raised him from the dead:’ so intimating the absolute 
obedience that was due unto the doctrine by him revealed. By this title, 
I say, he directs them to whom he wrote, to resolve their assent into the 
authority of Christ speaking in him, which he tenders unto them as the 
proof and foundation of the mysteries wherein they were instructed. 

In his dealing with the Hebrews the case was far otherwise : they who 
believed amongst them never changed the old foundation, or church-state, 
grounded on the Scriptures, though they had a new addition of privileges 
by their faith in Christ Jesus, as the Messiah now exhibited. And there- 
fore he deals not with them as with those whose faith was built absolutely 
on apostolical authority and revelation, but upon the common principles of 
the Old Testament, on which they still stood, and out of which evangelical 
faith was educed. Hence the beginning of the epistle, wherein he appeals 
to the Scripture as the foundation that he intended to build upon, and the 
authority which he would press them withal, supplies the room of that in- 
timation of his apostolical authority which in other places he maketh use 
of. And it serves to the very same purpose. For, as in those epistles he 
proposeth his apostolical authority as the immediate reason of their assent 
and obedience, so in this he doth the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
And this is the true and proper cause, that renders the prefixing of his 
apostolical authority, which his name must necessarily accompany, need- 
less, because useless, it being that which he intended not to engage in this 
business. And for himself, he sufficiently declares in the close of his 
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epistle who he was; for though some may imagine that he is not so cer- 
tainly known unto us from what he there says of himself, yet none can be 
so fond to doubt whether he were not thereby known to them to whom he 
wrote ; so that neither hath this objection in it any real weight or moment. 

§ 20. We have spoken before unto the hesitation of the Latin church, 
which by some is objected, especially by Erasmus, and given the reasons of 
it, manifesting that it is of no force to weaken our assertion. Unto this I 
shall now only add, that after it was received amongst them as canonical, it 
was never questioned by any learned man or synod of old, whether St. Paul 
was the author of it or no, but they all with one consent ascribed it unto 
him, as hath been at large by others declared. The remaining exceptions, 
which by some are insisted on, are taken from some passages in the epistle 
itself; that principally of chap. ii. and iii., where the writer of it seems to 
reckon himself among the number, not of the apostles, but of their auditors. 
But whereas it is certain and evident, that the epistle was written before 
the destruction of the temple, yea, before the beginning of those wars that 
ended therein, or the death of James, whilst sundry of the apostles were 
yet alive, it cannot be that the penman of it should really place himself 
amongst the generation that succeeded them; so that the words must of 
necessity admit of another interpretation, as shall be manifested in its 
proper place. For as both this and other things of the same nature must 
be considered and spoken unto, in the places where they occur, I shall not 
here anticipate what of necessity must be insisted on in its due season ; es- 
pecially considering of how small importance the objections taken from them 
are. And this is the sum of what hath as yet by any been objected unto 
our ascribing of this epistle unto St. Paul ; by the consideration whereof 
the reader will be directed into the judgment he is to make on the argu- 
ments and testimonies that we shall produce, in the confirmation of our 
assertion, and these we now proceed unto under the several heads proposed 
in the entrance of our discourse. 

§ 21. Amongst the arguments usually insisted on to prove this Epistle 
to have been written by St. Paul, the testimony given unto it by St. Peter, 
deserves consideration in the first place, and is indeed of itself sufficient to 
determine the inquiry about it. His words to this purpose, Epist. 2. Chap. 
iii. 15, 16, are ; ‘ And account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salva- 
tion, even as our beloved brother Paul also, according unto the wisdom 
given him, hath written unto you; as also in all his epistles, speaking in 
them of these things, in which are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they doalso the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction.’ To clear this testimony, some few 
things must be observed in it, and concerning it. As Ist, That St. Peter 
wrote this second epistle unto the same persons, that is, the same churches 
and people to whom he wrote his first. This (to omit other evidences of 
it) himself testifies, chap. ii. 1, ‘ This second epistle, beloved, I now write 
unto you; it was not only absolutely his second epistle, but the second 
which he wrote to the same persons: handling in both the same general 
arguments as himself in the next words affirms. 2d. That his first epistle 
was written unto the Jews or Hebrews in the Asian dispersion, ἐκλεκτοῖς 
παρεπιδημοις διασπορας Ilovrov, &c. to ‘ the elect strangers of the dispersion 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, chap. i. 1, that is the 
δωδεκα φυλαῖς ev Ty διασπορᾳ, as St. James styles the same persons, chap. 1. 
1, the twelve tribes, or Hebrews of the twelve tribes of Israel in their dis- 
persion These παρεπιδημοι διασπορας, or ὲν Ty διασπορᾷ, are those whom 
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the Jews of Jerusalem called the διασπορα τῶν Ἕλληνων, John vii. 35, the 
dispersion or those of their nation that were dispersed among the Gentiles, 
those especially they intend in the Greek empire. These they called 
ΣΝ myn the ‘dispersion, or scattering of Israel, when they were sifted 
amongst all nations, like the ‘ sifting of a sieve,’ Amos ix. 9; Psal. exlvii. 2, 
they are called ΣΝ" “73, which the LXX. according to the phrase in 
their days render τὰς διασπορας τοῦ Ἰσραηλ, the ‘dispersions, or those scat- 
tered abroad of Israel, as Isaiah calls them, WS PIN2 DTANT and 
D3 PIND OTT, chap. xxvii. 13. So that there is no question but 
that these were they whom St. Peter calls the διασπορα of Pontus, Galatia, 
&e. As St. James, extending his salutation to the same people in all 
places, the διασπορα of the twelve tribes. 

Besides, many things insisted on by St. Peter in these epistles, were pe- 
culiar to the Hebrews, who also were his especial care. See 1 EHpist. 1. 
10—12, ii. 9, 21, iii. 5, 6, iv. 7, 17; Eph. ii. 19—21, ii. 1, 11, &c. 
iii. 10—14, and many other particular places of the same nature may be 
observed in them. ΤῸ sum up our evidence in this particular: Peter being 
in an especial manner the apostle of the circumcision or Hebrews, Gal. 11. 7, 
having by his first sermon converted many of these strangers of Cappadocia, 
Pontus, and Asia, Acts ii. 9, 10, 41, ascribing that title unto them to whom 
he wrote, which was the usual and proper appellation of them in all the 
world, ἡ διασπορα του Ἰσραὴλ, James 1. 1; John vii. 35, treating with them 
for the most part about things peculiar to them in a special manner, and 
that with arguments and from principles peculiarly known unto them, as 
the places above quoted will manifest, there remains no ground of question, 
but it was those Hebrews unto whom he wrote. Nor are the exceptions 
that are made to this evidence of any such importance as once to deserve a 
remembrance by them, who design not a protracting of their discourses by 
insisting on things unnecessary.. 

§ 22. Now it is plain in this testimony asserted, that St. Paul wrote a 
peculiar epistle unto them, unto whom St. Peter wrote his, that is to the 
Hebrews; ‘he hath written unto you, as also in all his epistles ; that is, 
in all his other Epistles. Besides his other epistles to other churches and 
persons, he hath also written one unto you. So that, if St. Peter's testi- 
mony may be received, St. Paul undoubtedly wrote an Epistle unto the 
Hebrews. But this may be, say some, another epistle, and not this we 
treat on ; particularly that to the Galatians, which treateth about Judaical 
customs and worship. But this Epistle mentioned by St. Peter was writ- 
ten particularly unto the Hebrews in distinction from the Gentiles. This 
to the Galatians is written peculiarly to the Gentiles in opposition to the 
Jews : so that a more unhappy instance could not possibly have been fixed 
upon. Besides he treats not in it of the things here mentioned by St. 
Peter, which are indeed the main subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But, say others, Paul indeed might write an Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which may be lost, and this that we have might be written by some other : 
But whence this answer should proceed but from a resolution Seow διαφυ- 
Aarrew, against light and conviction, I know not. If we give place to such 
rash and presumptuous conjectures, we shall quickly have nothing left 
entire or stable. For, why may not another as well say, it is true Moses 
wrote five books, but they are lost, and these that we have under his name 
were written by another. It is not surely one jot less intolerable for any 
one, without ground, proof, or testimony, to affirm that the church hath 
lost an epistle written to the Hebrews by St. Paul, and taken up one in 
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the room thereof, written by no man knoweth whom. This is not to deal 
with that holy reverence in the things of God which becomes us. 

§ 23. St. Peter declares that St. Paul in that epistle which he wrote unto 
the Hebrews, had declared the long-suffering of God, whereof he had 
minded them, to be salvation. We must see what was this long-suffering 
of God, how it was salvation, and how Paul had manifested it so to be. 
The long-suffering, patience, or forbearance of God, is either absolute 
toward man in general, or special in reference unto some sort of men; or 
some kind of sins or provocations that are amongst them.. The first of 
these is not that which is here intended ; nor was there any reason why St. 
Peter should direct the Jews to the epistles of St. Paul in particular, to 
learn the long-suffering of God in general, which is so plentifully revealed 
in the whole Scripture, both of the Old and New Testament, and only occa- 
sionally, at any time mentioned by St. Paul. 

There was therefore an especial long-suffering of God which at that time 
he exercised towards the Jews, waiting for the conversion, and the gather- 
ing of his elect unto him, before that total and final destruction which they 
had deserved, should come upon that church and state. This he compares 
to the long-suffering of God in the days of Noah, whilst he preached re- 
pentance unto the world, 1 Kpist. iii. 20. For as those that were obedient 
unto his preaching, which was only his own family, were saved in the Ark, 
from the general destruction that came upon the world by water; so also 
they that became obedient upon the preaching of the gospel, during this 
new season of God’s special long-suffering, were to be saved by baptism, or 
separation from the unbelieving Jews by the profession of the faith, from 
the destruction that was to come upon them by fire. This long-suffering 
of God the unbelieving Jews, not understanding to be particular, scoffed at, 
and them who threatened them with such an issue or event of it, 2 Epist. 
111. 4, which causeth the apostle to declare the nature and end of this long- 
suffering which they were ignorant of, ver. 9. 

And thus, Secondly, was this particular long-suffering of God towards 
the Jews, whilst the gospel was preached to them before their final desola- 
tion, salvation; in that God spared them and allowed them to abide for a 
while in the observation of their old worship and ceremonies, granting them 
in the mean time blessed means of light and instruction to bring them to 
salvation. 

And Thirdly, This is declared by St. Paul in this Epistle; not that this 
is formally and in terms the main doctrine of the epistle, but that really 
and effectually he acquaints them with the intention of the Lord in his 
long-suffering towards them, and peculiarly subserves that long-suffering of 
Christ in his instruction of them. And therefore after he hath taught them 
the true nature, use, and end of all Mosaical institutions, which they were 
as yet permitted to use in the special patience of God intimated by St. 
Peter ; and convinced them of the necessity of faith in Christ, and the pro- 
fession of his gospel, he winds up all his reasonings, in minding them of 
the end which shortly was to be put unto that long-suffering of God which 
was then exercised towards them, chap. xii. 15—28. So that this note also 
is eminently characteristical of this Epistle. 

§ 24. 5. In the writing of the epistle mentioned by St. Peter, he seems 
to ascribe unto Paul an eminency of wisdom; it was written according to 
the wisdom yiven unto him. As Paul in all other of his epistles did exer- 
cise that grace of wisdom, so also in that which he wrote unto the Hebrews. 
There is no doubt but he exerted and put forth his other graces of know- 
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ledge, zeal, and love also; but yet Peter here in ἃ way of eminency marketh 
his wisdom in that epistle. It is not Paul's spiritual wisdom in general in 
the knowledge of the will of God, and mysteries of the gospel, which Peter 
here refers unto ; but that special holy prudence which he exercised in the 
composure of this Epistle, and maintaining the truth which he dealt with 
the Hebrews about. And what an eminent character this also is of this 
Epistle, we shall endeavour, God assisting, to evince in our exposition of it. 
The writer of it displays a special understanding in all the mysteries of the 
Old Testament, in unfolding things hidden from the foundation of the 
world, and in his application of them, with various testimonies and argu- 
ments, that wrapped up the truth in great darkness and obscurity, until the 
mystery of God was manifested in the flesh. And his various intertextures 
of reasonings and exhortations throughout this Epistle, his condescension to 
the capacity, prejudices, and affections of them to whom he wrote, urging 
them constantly with their own principles and concessions, do among many 
other things manifest the singular wisdom which Peter signifies to have 
been used in this work. 

6. It may also be observed, that Peter affirms that among the things 
about which Paul wrote, there were τινα évovonra, ‘some things hard to be 
understood.’ And that Paul in a special manner confesseth that some of 
the things which he was to treat of in that epistle were δυσερμηνευτα, ἡ hard 
to be declared, uttered, or unfolded ; and therefore certainly hard to be un- 
derstood, chap. y. 11, which in our progress we shall manifest to be spoken 
not without great and urgent cause, and that in many instances, especially: 
in that referred to by himself concerning Melchisedec. So that this also 
gives another characteristical note of the epistle testified unto by Peter. 

I have insisted the longer upon this testimony, because in my judgment 
it is sufficient of itself to determine this controversy; nothing of any impor- 
tance being by any that I can meet with excepted unto it. But because 
we want not other confirmations of our assertion, and those also every one 
of them singly out-balancing the conjectures that are advanced against it, 
we shall subjoin them also in their order. 

§ 25. The comparing of this Epistle with the others of the same apostle 
gives farther evidence unto our assertion. I suppose it will be confessed, 
that they only are competent judges of this argument who are well exercised 
and conversant in his writings. Unto their judgment therefore alone in it 
do we appeal. Now the similitude between this and other epistles of 
Paul is'threefold. 1st, In words, phrases, and manner of expression. Of 
this sort many instances may be given, and such a coincidence of phrase 
manifested in them, as is not usually to be observed between writings that 
have various or divers authors. ; 

But this I shall not particularly insist upon: partly because it hath 
already been done by others at large; and partly because they will all of 
them be observed in our exposition itself, nor doth it suit our present de- 
sign to enter into a debate about particular words and expressions. Nor 
do I assign any more force unto this observation, but only that it 1s sufhi- 
cient to manifest the weakness of the exceptions urged by some to prove 1t 
none of his, from the use of some few words not elsewhere used by him, or 
not in that sense in which here they are applied. For such instances are 
not in number comparable with the other; and to. evidence the vanity of 
that part of their objection which concerns the peculiar use of some words 
in this Epistle, it is enough to observe, that one word, ὑπόστασις, being 
three times used in this one Epistle, it hath in each place a peculiar and 
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diverse signification. 2d, There is also a coincidence of matter, or doctrines 
delivered in this and other epistles of Paul. Neither shall 1 much press this 
consideration. For neither was he in any epistle restrained unto what he 
had elsewhere delivered, nor bound to avoid the mentioning of it, if occa- 
sion did require ; nor were other penmen of the Holy Ghost limited not to 
treat of what he had taught, any more than the evangelists were from 
writing the same story. But yet neither is this observation destitute of all 
efficacy to contribute strength unto our assertion, considering that there 
were some doctrines which Paul did in a peculiar manner insist upon; a 
vein whereof a diligent observer may find running through this, and all his 
other epistles. But, 3dly, That which under this head I would press, is 
the consideration of the spirit, genius, πάθος, and manner of writing pro- 
ceeding from them, peculiar to this apostle in all his epistles. Many things 
are required to enable any one to judge aright of this intimation. He must, 
as Bernard speaks, drink of St. Paul's spirit, or be made partaker of the 
same spirit with him, in his measure, who would understand his writings. 
Without this spirit, and his saving light, they are all obscure, intricate, sap- 
Jess, unsavoury; when unto them in whom it is, they are all sweet, gra- 
cious, in some measure open, plain, and powerful. A great and constant 
exercise unto an acquaintance with his frame of spirit in writing, is also 
necessary hereunto. Unless a man have contracted as it were a familiarity, 
by a constant conversation with him, no critical skill in words or phrases 
will render him a competent judge in this matter. This enabled Cesar to 
determine aright concerning any writings of Cicero. And he that is so 
acquainted with this apostle, will be able to discern his spirit, as Austin 
says his mother Monica did divine revelations, ‘nescio quo sapore, by an 
inexpressible spiritual savour. Experience also of the power and efficacy 
of his writings is hereunto required. He whose heart is cast into the 
mould of the doctrine by him, delivered, will receive quick impressions from 
his spirit exerting itself in any of his writings. He that is thus prepared, 
will find that heavenliness and perspicuity in unfolding the deepest evan- 
gelical mysteries ; that peculiar exaltation of Jesus Christ in his person, 
office, and work ; that spiritual persuasiveness ; that transcendent manner of 
arguing and reasoning; that wise insinuation and pathetical pressing of 
well grounded exhortations; that love, tenderness, and affection to the 
souls of men; that zeal for God, and authority in teaching, which enliven 
and adorn all his other epistles, to shine in this in an eminent manner, from 
the beginning to the end of it. And this consideration, (whatever may be 
the apprehensions of others concerning it,) is that which gives me satisfac- 
tion, above all that are pleaded in this cause, in ascribing this Epistle to 
Paul. 

§ 26. The testimony of the first churches, of whose testimony any record 
is yet remaining, with a successive suffrage of the most knowing persons of 
following ages, may also be pleaded in this cause. If we set aside that 
limitation of this testimony, which, with the grounds and occasions of it, as 
to some in the Latin church, we have already granted and declared, this 
witness will be acknowledged to be catholic as to all other churches in the 
world. <A learned man of late hath reckoned up.and reported the words of 
above thirty of the Greek fathers, and fifty of the Latin, reporting this pri- 
mitive tradition. I shall not trouble the reader with a catalogue of their 
names, nor the repetition of their words, and that, because the whole of what 
im general we assert as to the eastern church is acknowledged. Amongst 
them was this Hpistle first made public, as they had far more advantages of 
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discovering the truth in this matter of fact, than any in the Roman church, 
or than any who followed them in after ages could have. Neither had they 
any thing, but the conviction and evidence of truth itself, to induce them 
to embrace this persuasion. And he that shall consider the condition of 
the first churches under persecution, and what difficulties they met with in 
communicating those apostolical writings which were delivered unto any of 
them, with that special obstruction unto the spreading of this unto the 
Hebrews, of which we have already discoursed, cannot rationally otherwise 
- conceive of it, but as an eminent fruit of the good providence of God, that 
it should so soon receive so public an attestation from the first churches, as 
it evidently appears to have done. 

§ 27. The Epistle itself in several ways discovers its author. Some of 
them we shall briefly recount. 

1. The general argument and scope of it declares it to be Paul’s. Hereof 
there are two parts ; Ist, The exaltation of the person, office, and grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with the excellency of the gospel and the worship 
therein commanded, revealed by him. 2dly, A discovery of the nature, use, 
and expiration of Mosaigal institutions, their present unprofitableness, and 
the ceasing of their obligation unto obedience. The first part we may grant 
to have been equally the design of all the apostles, though we find it in a 
peculiar way insisted on in the writings of Paul. The latter was his special 
work and business. This partly e instituto, partly occasionally from the 
opposition of the Jews, was he engaged in the promotion of, all the world 
over. The apostles of the circumcision according to the wisdom given 
them, and suitably to the nature of their ‘work, did more accomodate 
themselves to the prejudicate opinion of the Jewish professors; and the rest 
of the apostles had little occasion to deal with them, or others on this sub- 
ject. Paul, in an eminent manner, in this work bare the burden of that 
day. Having weil settled all other churches, who were troubled in this 
controversy by some of the Jews, he at last treats with themselves directly 
in this Epistle, giving an account of what he had elsewhere preached and 
taught to this purpose, and the grounds that he proceeded upon; and this 
not without great success, as the burying of the Judaical controversy not 
long after doth manifest. 

2. The method of his procedure here is the same with that of his other 
epistles, which also was peculiar to him. Now this in most of them, yea 
in all of them not regulated by some particular occasions, is first, to lay 
down the doctrinal mysteries of the gospel, vindicating them from opposi- 
tions and exceptions, and then to descend to exhortations unto obedience 
deduced from them, with an enumeration of such special moral duties, as 
those unto whom he wrote, stood in need to be minded of. This is the 
general method of his epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, Phi- 
lippians, and the most of the rest. And this also is observed in this 
Epistle. Only whereas he had a special respect unto the apostasy of some 
of the Hebrews, occasioned by the persecution which then began to grow 
high against them, whatever argument or testimony in his passage gave him 
advantage to press an exhortation unto constancy, and to deter them from 
backsliding, he lays hold upon it, and diverts into practical inferences 
unto that purpose, before he comes to his general exhortations towards the 
end of the epistle. Excepting this occasional difference, the method of 
this is the same with that used in the other epistles of Paul, and which 
was peculiarly his own. 

3. His way of argument in this and his other epistles wali same. 
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Now this, as we shall see, is sublime and mystical, accommodated rather 
to the spiritual reason of believers, than the artificial rules of philosophers. 
That he should more abound with testimonies and quotations out of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in this, than in other epistles, as he doth, 
the matter whereof he treats, and the persons to whom he wrote, did neces- 
sarily require. ( 

4, Many things in this Epistle evidently manifest that he who wrote it, 
was not only mighty in the Scripture, but also exceedingly well versed and 
skilful in the customs, practices, opinions, traditions, expositions, and appli- 
cations of Scripture then received in the Judaical church, as we shall fully 
manifest in our progress. Now, who in those days, among the disciples 
of Christ, could this be but Paul? For as he was brought up under one 
of the best and most famous of their masters in those days, and profited in 
the knowledge of their then present religion above his equals; so for want 
of this kind of learning, the Jews esteemed the chief of the other apostles, 
Peter and John, to be idiots and unlearned. 

5. Sundry particulars towards the close of the epistle, openly proclaim 
Paul to have been the writer of it. As, Ist, The mention that he makes 
of his bonds, and the compassion that the Hebrews showed towards him in 
his sufferings, and whilst he was a prisoner, chap. x. 34. Now, as the 
bonds of Paul were afterwards famous at Rome, Phil. 1. 15, so there was 
not any thing of greater notoriety in reference to the church of God in those 
days, than those that he suffered in Judea; which he minds them of in 
this expression. With what earnest endeavours, what rage and tumult, the 
rulers and body of the people sought his destruction, how publicly and with 
what solemnity his cause was sundry times heard and debated, with the 
time of his imprisonment that ensued, are all declared in the Acts at large. 
Now, no man can imagine, but that whilst this great champion of their 
profession was so publicly pleading their cause, and exposed to so much 
danger and hazard thereby, but that all the believers of those parts were 
exceedingly solicitous about his condition, (as they had been about Peter's 
in the like case,) and gave him all the assistance and encouragement that 
they were able. This compassion of theirs, and his own bonds, as an evi- 
dence of his faith and their mutual love in the gospel, he now minds them 
of. ΟΥ̓ no other person but Paul have we any ground to conjecture that 
this might be spoken; and the suffering and compassion here mentioned, © 
seem not to have been things done in a corner: so that this one circum- 
stance is able of itself to enervate all the exceptions that are made use of 
against his being esteemed the author of this Epistle. 2dly, The mention 
of Paul’s dear and constant companion Timothy is of the same importance, 
chap. xiii. 23. That Timothy. was at Rome with Paul in his bonds, is 
expressly asserted, Phil. 1. 13, 14; and that he was also cast into prison 
with Paul is here intimated, his release being expressed. Now, surely it 
is scarcely credible, that any other should in Italy, where Paul then was, 
and newly released out of prison, write unto the churches of the Hebrews, 
and therein make mention of his own bonds, and the bonds of Timothy, a 
man unknown to them but by the means of Paul, and not once intimate 
any thing about his condition. ‘The exceptions of some, as that Paul used 
to call Timothy his son, whereas, the writer of this Epistle calls him brother, 
(when indeed, he never terms him son, when he speaks of him, but only 
when he wrote unto him,) or that there might be another Timothy, (when 
he speaks expressly of him, who was so generally known to the churches 
of God, as one of the chiefest evangelists) deserve not to be insisted on. 
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And surely, it is altogether incredible that this Timothy, the son of Paul, 
as to his begetting of him in the faith, and continued paternal affection ; 
his known constant associate in doing and suffering for the gospel; his 
minister in attending of him, and constantly employed by him in the ser- 
vice of Christ and the churches ; known unto them by his means, honoured 
by him with two epistles written unto him, and the association of his 
name with his own in the inscription of sundry others, should now be so 
absent from him as to be joined unto another in his travail and ministry. 
3dly, The constant sign and token of Paul’s epistles which himself had 
publicly signified to be so, 2 Thess. iii. 17, is subjoined unto this, “ Grace 
be with you all.” That originally this was written with Paul’s own hand, 
there is no ground to question, and it appears to be so, because it was 
written ; and he affirms that it was his custom to subjoin that salutation 
with his own hand. Now, this writing of it with his own hand, was evi- 
dence unto them, unto whom the original of the epistle first came, unto 
those who had only transcribed copies of it, it could not be so; the saluta- 
tion itself was their token, being peculiar to Paul, and amongst the rest, 
annexed to this Epistle. And all these circumstances will yet receive some 
further enforcement from the consideration of the time wherein this Epistle 
was written, whereof in the next place we shall treat. 


EXERCITATION III. 


6.1. The time of the writing of this Epistle to the Hebrews. The use of the right stating 
thereof. § 2. After his release out of prison. Before the death of James. Before the 
second of Peter. § 3. The time of Paul’s coming to Rome. § 4. The condition of the 
affairs of the Jews at that time. § 5,6. The martyrdom of James. § 7. State of the 
churches of the Hebrews. § 8. Constant in the observation of Mosaical institutions. 
§ 9. Warned to leave Jerusalem. § 10. That warning, what, and how given, Causes of 
their unwillingness so to do. § 11. The occasion and success of this Epistle. 


§ 1. Taar was not amiss observed of old by Chrysostome, Pra. in Com. 
ad Epist. ad Rom. that a due observation of the time and season wherein 
the epistles of Paul were written, doth give great light unto the under- 
standing of many passages in them. This, Baronius, ad A. C. 55. N. 42. 
well confirms, by an instance of their mistake, who suppose the shipwreck 
of Paul at Melita, Acts xxvii. to have been that mentioned by him, 2 Cor. 
xi, when he was a night and a day in the deep ; that epistle being written 
some years before his sailing towards Rome. And we may apply this ob- 
seryation to this Epistle unto the Hebrews. A discovery of the time and 
season wherein it was written, will both free us from sundry mistakes, and 
also give us some light into the occasion and design of it. This, therefore, 
we shall now inquire into. 

§ 2. Some general intimations we have in the epistle itself, leading us 
towards the discovery of this, and somewhat may be gathered from other 
places of Scripture, for antiquity will afford us little or no help herein. 
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After Paul’s being brought a prisoner to Rome, Acts xxviil., two full years 
he continued in that condition, ver. 30, at least, solong he continued under 
restraint, though in his own hired house. This time was expired before 
the writing of this epistle; for he was not only absent from Rome, in 
some other part of Italy, when he wrote it, ch. xii. 24, but also so far at 
liberty, and szwi juris, as that he had entertained a resolution of going into 
the east, so soon as Timothy should come unto him, ch. xii. 23, And it 
seems, likewise, to be written before the martyrdom of James at Jerusalem, 
in that he affirms that the church of the Hebrews had not yet resisted 
unto blood, ch. xii. 4, it being very probable that, together with him, many 
others were slain. Many great difficulties they had been exercised with, 
but as yet the matter was not come to blood, which shortly after it arrived 
unto. That is certain also, that it was not only written, but communicated 
unto, and well known by all the believing Jews, before the writing of the 
second epistle of Peter, who therein makes mention it, as we have declared. 
Much light, I confess, as to the precise time of its writing, is not hence to 
be obtained, because of the uncertainty of the time wherein Peter wrote that 
epistle ; only, it appears from what he affirms concerning the approaching of 
the time of his suffering, ch. i. 13, that it was not long before his death. 
This, as is generally agreed, happened in the thirteenth year of Nero, 
when a great progress was made in that war, which ended in the fatal and 
final destruction of the city and temple. 

§ 3. From these observations it appears that the best guide we have 
to find out the certain time of the writing of this Epistle, is Paul's being 
sent prisoner unto Rome. Now this was in the first year of the govern- 
ment of Festus, after he had been two years detained in prison at Caesarea 
by Felix, Acts xxiv. 27; xxv. 26, 27. This Felix was the brother of 
Pallas, who ruled all things under Claudius, and fell into some disgrace in 
the very first year of Nero, as Tacitus informs us; but yet, by the counte- 
nance of Agrippina, the mother of Nero, he continued in some regard, until 
the fifth or sixth year of bis reign, when, together with his mother, he 
destroyed many of her friends and favourites. During this time of Pallas’ 
declension in power, it is most probable that his brother Felix was dis- 
placed from the rule of his province, and Festus sent in his room. That 
it was before his utter ruin in the sixth year of Nero, is evident from hence, 
because he found means to keep his brother from punishment, when he was 
accused for extortion and oppression by the Jews. Most probably then 
Paul was sent unto Rome, about the fourth or fifth year of Nero, which was 
the fifty-ninth year from the nativity of the Lord Jesus Christ. There he 
abode, as we showed, at the least two years in custody, where the story of 
the Acts of the Apostles ends, in the seventh year of Nero, and sixty-first 
of our Lord, or the beginning of the year following. It is presumed that 
he obtained his liberty in that year. And this was about thirteen years 
after the synod at Jerusalem had determined the controversy respecting the 
obligation of the Gentiles to observe Mosaic institutions, Acts xv. Pre- 
sently, upon his liberty, whilst he abode in some part of Italy, expecting 
the coming of Timothy, before he entered upon the journey he had promised 
unto the Philippians, ch. ii. 24, he wrote this Epistle. Here then, we must 
stay a little, to consider what was the general state and condition of the 
Hebrews in those days, which might give occasion to the writing of it. 

§ 4. The time fixed on was about the death of Festus, who died in the 
province, and the beginning of the government of Albinus, who was sent 
to succeed him. What the state of the people at that time was, Josephus 
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declares at large in his second book of their wars. In brief, the governors 
themselves being great oppressors, and rather mighty robbers amongst 
them than rulers, the whole nation was filled with spoil and violence. 
What through the fury and outrage of the soldiers, in the pursuit of their 
insatiable avarice ; what through the incursions of thieves and robbers in 
troops and companies, wherewith the whole land abounded; and what 
through the tumults of seditious persons, daily incited and provoked by 
the cruelty of the Romans; there was no peace or safety for any sober, 
honest men, either in the city of Jerusalem, or any where else throughout 
the whole province. ‘That the church had a great share of suffering in the 
outrage and misery of those days, (as, in such dissolutions of government, 
and license for all wickedness, it commonly falls out,) no man can question. 
And this is that which the apostle mentions, ch. x. 31—34: ‘ Ye endured 
a great fight of afflictions, partly whilst ye were made a gazing-stock, both 
by reproaches and afilictions, and partly whilst ye became companions of 
them that were so used, and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods.’ This 
was the lot and portion of all honest and sober-minded men in those days, 
as their historian at large declares. or as no doubt the Christians had a 
principal share in all those sufferings, so some others of the Jews also were 
their companions in them ; it being not a special persecution, but a general 
calamity that the apostle speaks of. 

§ 5. One Joseph, the son of Ceebias, was in the beginning of those days 
high priest. He had been put into that office by Agrippa, who not long 
before had put him out. On the death of Festus, he thrust him out again, 
and placed Ananus, or Ananias, his son, in his stead. This man, a young 
rash fellow, first began a direct persecution of the church. He was by 
sect and opinion a Sadducee, who of all others were the most violent in 
their hatred of the Christians, being especially engaged therein by the 
peculiar opinion of his sect and party, which was the denial of the resur- 
rection. Before his advancement to the priesthood, their afflictions and 
calamities were for the most part common unto them, with other peaceable 
men. Only the rude and impious multitude, with other seditious persons, 
seem to have offered especial violence unto their assemblies and’ meetings, 
which some of the more unsteadfast and weak began to omit on that ac- 
count, ch. x. 25. Judicial proceeding against them as to their lives, when 
this Epistle was written, there doth not appear to have been any; for the 
apostle tells them, as we before observed, that as yet they had not resisted 
unto blood, ch. xii. 4. But this Ananus, the Sadducee, presently after he 
had been placed in power by Agrippa, taking advantage of the death of 
Festus, and of the time that passed before Albinus, his successor, was 
settled in the province, summons James before himself and his associates. 
There, to make short work, he is condemned, and immediately stoned. 
And it is not unlikely but that other private persons suffered together with 
him. 

§ 6. The story, by the way, of the martyrdom of this James, is at large 
reported by Eusebius out of Hegesippus, Hist. Eccles. lib. 2, cap. 23, in 
the relation whereof, he is followed by Hierome and sundry others. I 
shall say no more of the whole story, but that the consideration of it is 
very sufficient to persuade any man to use the liberty of his own reason 
and judgment, in the perusal of the writings of the ancients. For of the 
circumstances therein reported about this James, and his death, many of 
them (as his being of the line of the priests, his entering at his pleasure 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, his being carried up and set by a great multi- 
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tude of people on a pinnacle of the temple) are so palpably false, that no 
colour of probability can be given unto them, and most of the rest seem 
altogether incredible. That in general this holy apostle of Jesus Christ, 
his kinsman according to the flesh, was stoned by Ananus, during the 
anarchy between the governments of Festus and Albinus, Josephus, who 
then lived, testifies, and all ecclesiastical historians agree. 

§ 7. The churches at this time in Jerusalem and Judea were very nume- 
rous. The oppressors, robbers, and seditious of all sorts, beg wholly 
intent upon the pursuit of their own ends, filled the government of the 
nation with tumults and disorders. The disciples of Christ, who knew 
that the time of their preaching the gospel unto their countrymen was but 
short, and even now expiring, followed their work with diligence and suc- 
cess, being not greatly regarded in the confusion which was raised, while 
the nation was rushing on to its fatal end. 

§ 8. All these churches, and the multitudes that belonged unto them, 
together with the profession of the gospel, were addicted zealously unto 
the observation of the law of Moses. The synod indeed at Jerusalem had 
determined, that the yoke of the law should not be put upon the necks of 
the Gentile converts, Acts xv. But eight or nine years after, when Paul 
came up to Jerusalem again, ch. xxi. 20—22, James informs him, that the 
many thousands of the Jews who believed did all zealously observe the 
law of Moses ; and moreover judged that all those who were Jews by birth 
ought to do so, and on that account were like enough to assemble in a dis- 
orderly multitude, to inquire into the practice of Paul himself, who had 
been ill reported of amongst them. On this account, they kept their 
assemblies distinct from those of the Gentiles all the world over; as 
amongst others Hierome informs us, in his notes on the first chapter of the 
Galatians. All those Hebrews then to whom Paul-wrote this Epistle, con- 
tinued in the use of Mosaical worship, as celebrated in the temple, and in 
their synagogues, and in the practice of all other legal institutions what- 
ever. Whether they did this out of an unacquaintedness with their liberty 
in Christ, or out of a pertinacious adherence unto their own prejudicate 
opinions, | shall not determine. 

§ 9. From this time forward, the body of the people of the Jews saw 
not a day of peace or quietness: tumults, seditions, outrages, robberies, 
murders, increased all over the nation. And these things, by various de- 
grees, made way for that fatal war, which, beginning about six or seven 
years after the death of James, ended in the utter desolation of the people, 
city, temple, and worship, foretold so long before by Daniel the prophet, 
and intimated by our Saviour to lie at the door. This was that day of the 
Lord, whose sudden approach the apostle declares unto them, ch. x. 36, 37: 
‘ For ye have need of patience, that after ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promise. For yet a little while, and he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry.’ Μικρὸν ὁσον ὅσον. a very little while, less 
than you think of or imagine, the manner whereof he declares, ch. xii. 26 
—28. And by this means he effectually diverted them from a pertinacious 
adherence unto those things whose dissolution, from God himself, was so 
nigh at hand; which argument was also afterwards pressed by Peter, 
2 Kpist. 11. 

§ 10. Our blessed Saviour had long before warned his disciples of all 
these things; particularly of the desolation that was to come upon the 
whole people of the Jews, with the tumults, distresses, persecutions, and 
wars which should precede it, directing them to the exercise of patience 
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in the discharge of their duty, until the approach of the final calamity, out 
of which he advised them to free themselves by a timely flight from Jeru- 
salem and all Judea, Matt. xxiv. 15—21. This, and no other, was the 
oracle mentioned by Eusebius, whereby the Christians were warned to 
depart out of Jerusalem. It was given, as he says, τοῖς δοκιμοις, to ap- 
proved men amongst them. For though the prophecy itself was written 
by the evangelists, yet the special meaning of it was not known and 
divulged amongst all. Their leaders kept this secret for a season, lest the 
people should have been exasperated, and the servants of Christ obstructed 
in the work which they had to do before its accomplishment. And this 
was the way of the apostles also as to other future events, which, bein 
foretold by them, might provoke either Jews or Gentiles, if publicly di- 
vulged, 2 Thess. 11. 5,6. But now when the work of the church among 
the Jews for that season was come to its close, the elect being gathered out 
of them, and the final desolation of the city and people appearing to be at 
hand, by a concurrence of all the signs foretold by our Saviour,. those 
entrusted with the sense of that oracle warned their brethren to provide 
for that flight whereunto they were directed. That this flight and depar- 
ture, probably with the loss of all their possessions, was grievous unto 
them, may easily be conceived. 

But that which seems most especially to have perplexed them, was their 
relinquishment of that worship of God whereunto they had been so 
zealously addicted. That this would prove grievous unto them, our Saviour 
had before intimated, Matt. xxiv. 20. Hence were they so slow in their 
obedience unto that heavenly oracle, although excited with the remem- 
brance of what befel Lot’s wife in the like tergiversation. Nay, it is likely 
from this Epistle, that many of them who had made profession of the 
gospel, rather than they would now utterly forego their old way of wor- 
ship, deserted the faith ; and, cleaying to their unbelieving countrymen, 
perished in their apostasy. These our apostle, in an especial manner, fore- 
warns of their mevitable and sore destruction, by that fire of God’s indig- 
nation, which was shortly to devour the adversaries to whom they asso- 
ciated themselves, ch. x. 25—31]. 

§ 11. This was the time wherein this Epistle was written—this the con- 
dition of the Hebrews unto whom it was addressed, both in respect of 
their political and ecclesiastical estate.’ Paul, who had inexpressible zeal, 
and overflowing affection for his countrymen, being now in Italy, consi- 
dering the present condition of their affairs; how pertinaciously they 
adhered to Mosaical institutions ; how near the approach of their utter 
abolition was ; how backward, during that frame of spirit, they would be 
to save themselves, by flying from the midst of that perishing generation ; 
what danger they were in to forego the profession of the gospel, when it 
could not be retained without a relinquishment of their former divine 
service and ceremonies ; writes this Epistle unto them, wherein he strikes 
at the very root of all their dangers and distresses. For whereas all the 
danger of their abode in Jerusalem and Judea, and so of falling in the 
destruction of the city and people, all the fears the apostle had of their 
apostasy. into Judaism, all their own distresses in reference unto their flight _ 
and departure, arose from their adherence unto and zeal for the law of 
Moses: by declaring unto them the nature, use, end, and expiration of 
these ordinances and institutions, he utterly removes the ground and occa- 
sion of all the evils mentioned. This was the season wherein this Epistle 
was written, and these some of the principal occasions (though it had 
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other reasons also, as we shall see afterwards) of its being written. And 
though particular events of those days are buried in oblivion, yet I no 
way doubt but that through His grace who moved the apostle to write, and 
who directed him in writing it, it was made signally effectual towards the 
professing Hebrews, both to free them from that yoke of bondage wherein 
they had been detained, and to prepare them with cheerfulness unto the 
observation of evangelical worship, leaving their countrymen to perish in 
their sim and unbelief. 


EXERCITATION IV. 


§ Of the language wherein this Epistle was originally written. Supposed to be the Hebrew. 
ὁ 2. Grounds of that supposition disproved. §3. Not translated by Clemens. § 4. 
Written in Greek. Arguments for the proof thereof. § 5. Of citations out of the LXX. 
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δ 1. Brcausr this Epistle was written to the Hebrews, most of the an- 
cients granted that it was written in Hebrew. Clemens Alexandrinus was 
the first who asserted it: after whom, Origen gave it countenance, from 
whom Eusebius received it, and from him Hierome, which is the most 
ordinary progression of old reports. ‘The main reason which induced them 
to embrace this persuasion, was a desire to free the epistle from an argu- 
ment against its being written by Paul, taken from the dissimilitude of the 
style used in it unto that of his other epistles. This being once admitted, 
though causelessly, they could think of no better answer, than that this 
supposed difference of style arose from the translation of this Epistle, which 
by the apostle himself was first written in Hebrew. Clemens Romanus is 
the person generally fixed on as the author of this translation ; though 
some do faintly intimate that it must have been done by Luke the evan- 
gelist. But this objection from the diversity of style, which alone begat 
this persuasion, hath been already removed out of the way, so that it can- 
not be allowed to be a foundation of any other supposition. 

§ 2. That which alone is added to give countenance unto this opinion 
is that which we mentioned at the entrance of this discourse ; namely, that 
the apostle, writing unto the Hebrews, wrote in their native language, 
which being also his own, it is no wonder if he were more copious and 
elegant in it than he was in the Greek, with which he was originally un- 
acquainted, learning it, as Hierome supposeth, upon his conversion. But 
a man may modestly say unto all this, οὐδὲν ὑγιες, Every thing in this 
pretended reason for that which indeed never was, is so far from certainty, 
that indeed it is beneath all probability. 

For, 1. If this Epistle was written originally in Hebrew, whence comes 
it to pass that no copy of it in that language was ever read, seen, or heard 
of by the most diligent collectors of all fragments of antiquity in the pri- 
mitive times? Had ever any such thing been extant, whence came it in 
particular, that Origen, that prodigy of industry and learning, should be 
able to attain no knowledge or report of it? 2. If it were incumbent on 
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Paul, writing unto the Hebrews, to write in their own language, why did 
he not also write in Latin unto the Romans? That he did so indeed 
Gratian affirms, but without pretence of proof or witness, contrary to the 
testimony of all antiquity, the evidence of the thing itself, and the con- 
stant confession of the Roman church. And Erasmus says well on Rom. 
i. 7, ‘Coarguendus vel ridendus magis error eorum, qui putant Paulum 
Romanis lingua Romana scripsisse.—‘ The error of them is to be reproved, 
or rather laughed at, who suppose Paul to have written unto the Romans 
in the Latin tongue. 3. The supposition, that the Hebrew tongue was 
then the vulgar language of the Jews, is most unfounded. The Hebrew 
was then known only to the learned amongst them, and a corrupt Syriac 
was the common dialect of the people even at Jerusalem. 4. It is averred 
with as little truth, that the Hebrew was the mother tongue of Paul him- 
self, or that he was ignorant of the Greek, seeing he was born at Tarsus, 
im Cilicia, where he must have been brought up in the use of the Greek 
language. 5. The epistle was written for the use of all the Hebrews in 
their several dispersions, (especially for those in the east, as Peter witnes- 
seth,) they being all alike concerned in the matter of it, though not so 
immediately as those in Judea and Jerusalem. Now to those the Greek 
language, from the days of the Macedonian empire, had been in vulgar 
use, and continued so to be. 6. The Greek tongue was so well known, 
and so much used in Judea itself, that, as a learned man hath proved b 
sundry testimonies out of their most ancient writings, it was called the 
vulgar amongst them. 

I know among the Rabbins there isfhention of a prohibition of learning 
the Greek tongue; and in the Jerusalem Talmud itself, Tit. Peah. ο, 1. 
they add a reason to it: M07 ΒΘ, it was because of traitors, lest they 
should betray their brethren, and none understand them. But as this is 
contrary unto what they teach about the knowledge of tongues, required in 
those who were to be chosen into the sanhedrim ; so it is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the instances of the translators of the Bible, Jesus Syrachides, 
Philo, Josephus, and others among themselves. And though Josephus 
affirms, Antiq. lib. 20. cap. 9, that the study of the elegance of tongues 
was of no great reckoning amongst them, yet he grants that they were 
studied by all sorts of men. Nor doth this pretended decree of prohibition 
concern our times, it being made, as they say, Mishn. tit. Sota; in the last 
wars of Titus, MY WOON ON Wd Ndw MD Dwv dw oad wa, ‘In the 
wars of Titus they decreed that no man should teach his son the Greek 
language.’ For it must be distinguished from the decree of the Hasmo- 
-neans long before, prohibiting the study of the Grecian philosophy ; so 
that this pretence is destitute of all colour, being made up of many vain 
and evidently false suppositions. 

§ 3. Again, the epistle is said to be translated by Clemens, but where, 
or when, we are not informed. Was this done in Italy before it was sent 
unto the Hebrews? To what end, then, was it written in Hebrew, when 
it was not to be used but in Greek? Was it sent in Hebrew before the 
supposed translation? In what language was it communicated unto others 
by them who first received it? Clemens was never in the east to translate 
it. And if all the first copies of it were dispersed'in Hebrew, how came 
they to be so utterly lost, as that no report or tradition of them, or any one 
of them, did ever remain? Besides, if it were translated by Clemens 
in the west, and that translation alone preserved, how came it to pass 
that it was so well known and generally received in the east, before the 
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western churches admitted of it? This tradition, therefore, is also every 
way groundless and improbable. 

§ 4. Besides, there want not evidences in the epistle itself, proving it to 
be originally written in the language wherein it is yet extant. I shall 
only point at the heads of these, for this matter deserves no long discourse. 
1. The style of it throughout manifests it to be no translation, at least, it 
is impossible it should be one exact and proper, as its own copiousness, 
propriety of phrase and expression, with freedom from favouring of the 
Hebraisms of an original in that language, do manifest. 2. It abounds 
with Greek elegancies and paronomasias, that have no countenance given 
unto them by any thing in the Hebrew tongue; such as that for instance, 
chap. vy. 8, ἐμαθὲεν ag’ ὧν ἐπαθεν. From similar expressions in the story of 
Susanna, ver. 55, 56, ὑπο σχινον, σχισει ce μεσον, and ver. 59, ὑπο πρινον, 
πρισαι σε μέσον, it is well proved that it was written originally in the Greek 
language. 3. The rendering of M72 constantly by διαθηκη; of which more 
afterwards, is of the same importance. 4. The words concerning Melchise- 
dec, king of Salem, ch. vii. 11, prove the same, πρωτὸν μὲν ἑρμηνεύυομενος 
βασιλευς δικαιοσυνης ἔπειτα δὲ και βασιλεὺς εἰρηνης. Had the epistle been 
written in Hebrew, what need this ἑρμηνεία. That 778 5 being inter- 
preted is 778 757, is a strange kind of interpretation ; and so also is it, 
that ndw nis pibw 35%. When John reports the words of Mary 
ραββουνι, and adds of his own, ὁ λέγεται διδασκαλε, ‘that is to say, Master, 
ch. xx. 16, doth any man doubt but that he wrote in Greek, and therefore, 
so rendered her Syriac expression? And is not the same evident concern- 
ing our apostle, from the interprefAtion that he gives of those Hebrew 
words? And it isin vain to reply, that these words were added by the 
translator, seeing the very argument of the author is founded in the inter- 
pretation of those words which he gives us. It appears then that the 
assertion that this Epistle was written in Hebrew, is altogether groundless, 
and that it arose from many false suppositions, which render it more in- 
credible, than if it made use of no pretence at all. And there are not 
wanting evidences in this Epistle itself of its having been originally written 
in the language wherein it is still extant; and those such as few other 
books of the New Testament can afford, should the same question be made 
about them. 

§ 5. Moreover, in confirmation of our persuasion, it is by some added, 
that the testimonies made use of in this Epistle, out of the Old Testament, 
are taken from the translation of the LX X., and that sometimes the stress 
of the argument rests on somewhat peculiar to that version, which could not 
have been done, had the epistle been written originally in Hebrew. But 
because this assertion contains other difficulties in it, and is built on a sup- 
position which deserves a farther examination, weshall refer it unto its own 
place and season, which ensues. 


0] 


EXERCITATION ΨΥ. 


§ 1. Testimonies cited by the apostle out of the Old Testament. ὁ 2—13. Compared with 
the original and translations. § 14—24. Whence the agreement of some of them with 
that of the LXX. 


§ THERE is not any thing in this Epistle that is attended with more 
difficulty than the citation of the testimonies out of the Old Testament, 
that are made use of in it. Hence, some from their unsuitableness as 
they have supposed, to the author’s purpose, have made bold to call in 
question, if not to reject the authority of the whole. But the matter of 
them, and the wisdom of the apostle in their application, must be treated 
of in the respective places Where they occur. We shall then manifest how 
vain and causeless are the exceptions which have been laid against them, 
and how singularly they are suited to the proof of those doctrines and 
assertions in confirmation whereof they are produced. But the consi- 
deration of the words also in which they are expressed, as these vary fre- 
quently from the original, is attended with some difficulty. And this 
concernment of the apostle’s citations, to prevent further trouble in the 
exposition of the several places, may be previously considered. Not that 
we shall here explain and vindicate them from the exceptions mentioned, 
which must of necessity be done afterwards, as occasion offers; but we 
shall only discover in general, what respect the apostle’s expressions have 
unto the original, and to the old translations thereof ; and remove some false 
inferences that have been made on the consideration of them. To this end 
I shall briefly examine them all, and compare them with the places whence 
they are taken. | 

§ 2. Chap. 1. 5, viog μου εἰ ov, eyw σημερον γεγεννῆκα oe» ‘Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee, from Psal. ii. 7. The words exactly 
answer the original, with the addition only of the verb substantive, whereof 
in the Hebrew there is almost a perpetual ellipsis, TNX ‘23. And the same 
are the words in the translation of the LXX. In the same verse, eyw 
ETOMaL AUTH εἰς πατερα, και αὑὐτος ἔσται μοι εἰς υἱον: “1 will be unto hima 
father, and he shall be unto me a son,’ from 1 Chron. xxii. 10, The LXX. 
is different as to the order of the words: αὐτὸς εσται μοι εἰς viov, καὶ eyw 
ἔσομαι αὐτῳ εἰς πατερα" which is also in the order of the sentences in the 
original, the apostle using his own liberty, and varying from them both ; so 
that this quotation is not directly from that translation. 

Ver. 6. καὶ προσκυνησατωσαν αὐτῳ παντες ἀγγέλοι Θεου: “ And let all the 
angels of God worship him,’ from Psal. xcvii. 7, without change, only Dx, 
‘ gods,’ is rendered by the apostle, ayyedou Θεου; * the angels of God ; of the 
reason whereof afterwards. The LXX. προσκυνησατε αὐτῳ παντες ayysdot 
αὐτου" * Worship him all ye his angels,’ differing from the apostle both in 
form of speech and words. Hence, some not understanding whence this 
testimony was cited by the apostle, have inserted his words into the Greek 
Bible, Deut. xxxii. 43, where there is no colour for their introduction, nor 
any thing in the original to answer unto them; whereas the Psalmist ex- 
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pressly treateth of the same subject with the apostle; to the reason of 
which insertion into the Greek version, we shall speak afterwards. 

Ver. 7. ὁ ποιων rove ἀγγελοὺυς αὑτου πνευματα, και Tove λειτουργοὺς αὑὗὑτου 
πυρος φλογα- ‘Who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of 
fire, from Psal. civ. 4. The LXX. ave gdeyov, “ἃ flaming fire. Heb. 
ord Wr, ‘fire of flame.’ Aquila, zvp λαβρον, ‘a vehement fire. Symma- 
chus, πυρινὴν φλογα, ‘a fiery flame; much variety, with little or no 
difference, as it often falls out amongst good translators rendering peculiar 
Hebraisms, such as this is. The apostle’s expression is his own, not 
borrowed from the LXX. 

Ver. 8, 9, ὁ ϑρονος σου, ὁ Θεος, εἰς τον αἰωνα Tov αἰωνος (τοὶ Ὁ»): ῥαβδος 
ευθυτητος ἡ ῥαβδος της βασιλειας σου" ἡγαπησας δικαιοσυνην, Kat ἐμισησας ανομιαν͵ 
δια Touro εχρισε σε ὁ Θεος, ὁ Θεος σου, ἐλαιον αγαλλιασεως Tapa τοῦς μετοχους 
σου. ‘Thy throne, O God, for ever and ever. (The verb substantive is left 
out by the apostle in answer unto the original, 79 D> aS ἼΝΌΞ ando‘bs 
rendered ὁ Θεος, for Oe, which the apostrophe requires.) ‘ A sceptre of up- 
tightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom: thou hast loved righteousness, and 
thou hast hated iniquity, wherefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ The words exactly answer the 
original, and they are the same in the translation of the LX -X., and whence 
that coincidence was, we shall afterwards inquire. Aquila somewhat 
otherwise, ὁ θρονος σου Θεε εἰς αἰωνα Kat ετι. Symmachus, αιωνιος Kat ετι- 
(ἽΝ came to be translated ετι, from likeness of sound), in 9, ‘O God,’ he 
expresseth the apostrophe, which is evident in the context. Σκηπτρον 
ευθυτητος, σκηπτρον βασιλειας σου" OAW he renders by σκήπτρον, “ sceptrum,’ 
a sceptre, properly, as we shall see afterwards, on Gen. xlix. 10, ἐμίσησας 
aceBnpa, ‘thou hast hated ungodliness, impiety, YWI—«Aarw χαρας, ‘with 
the oil of joy, Ὁ yaw. Symmachus, ἐλαίῳ aydaiopov, another word of 
the same signification with that used by the apostle, from Psal xlv. 6, 7. 

Ver. 10, 11, 12, cv κατ᾽ apxac, κύριε, τὴν ynv εθεμελιωσας, και ἐργὰα των 
χειρων σοῦ εἰσιν οἱ ουρανοι" avTOL aTOAOUYTAL, συ δὲ διαμενεις, και παντες ὡς ἱματιον 
παλαιωθήσονται" και ὡσει περιβολαιον ἑλιξεις αὐτους και αλλαγησονται" συ δὲ ὁ 
aurog εἰ; και τὰ ETN σοὺ οὐκ εκλειψουσι. “ And thou, O Lord, in the beginning, 
hast founded the earth, and the heavens are the works of thine hands; 
they shall perish, but thou remainest, and they shall wax old as doth a 
garment. And as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail; from Psal. 
cil. 26—28. And these words of the apostle are now exactly in the Greek 
Bibles. Some little difference there is in them from the Hebrew, the rea- 
son whereof we shall afterwards give an account of. Symmachus for 
ἑλιξεις reads ἀλλάξεις, and so did the copies of the LXX. of old, the word 
being yet retained in some of them, and reckoned by all amongst the various 
readings of that translation. The word Κυριε, Ὁ Lord, inserted by the 
apostle, is also undoubtedly taken from hence into the Greek Bibles. For 
as the inserting of it was necessary unto the apostle to denote the person 
treated of, so it is not in the original, nor will the context of the psalm 
admit of it; so that it could no otherwise come into that place, but from 
this of the apostle. Nor is it probable that the LXX. would translate 
psdiin, écEec, ‘thou shalt roll up, and immediately render ‘B21, αλλαγη- 
σονται, ‘they shall be changed ; but here also the words have been bor- 
rowed from the apostle, whose design was not exactly to translate, but 
faithfully to apply the sense of the place unto his own purpose. 


Ver. 18, καθου ex δεξιων pov, Ewe av Sw τους ἐχθροὺς σου ὑποποδιον των ποδων 
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σου. ‘Sit thou at my right hand, until I place thine enemies the footstool of 
thy feet ; from Psal. ex. 1; ὩΣ ‘at my right hand,’ ἐκ defwy, in the plural 
number, of the reason of which change and manner of expression, we shall 
treat in its proper place. And here there remains nothing of difference in 
any old translation. 

§ 4. Chap. 11. 6—8. τι ἐστιν ἀνθρωπος drt μιμνησκῃ αὐτου, ἡ viog avOowrov 
OTL ἐπισκεπτΏ aAvTOV: ἡλαττωσας avToY βραχὺ τι παρ᾽ αγγελους, δοξῃ και τιμῃ 
εστεφανωσας auTov, Και KATEOTHOAC αὐὑτον ἔπι τα ἐεργα TWYV χειρων σου" παντα 
ὑπεταξας ὑποκατω των ποδων αὐτου. * What is man that thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him? thou hast made him less 
for a little while than the angels, thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honour, and has set him over the works of thy hands. Thou hast subjected 
all things under his feet, from Psal. viii. 5—8. The words of the apostle 
are the same with those in the present copy of the LXX. Theodotion, 
βραχυ τι παρα Θεου" DTON|A wyN, from the ambiguous signification of the 
word ΤΟΝ, about which great stirs have been raised, whereof in their 
proper place. Chrysostome, on this text mentions some different translations 
of the words of the Psalms, Αλλος, saith he, re ὁ car’ avdpa ore μνημονεῦεις 
αὐτου. Another book reads, ‘What is he according to man that thou 
rememberest him? τι ὁ kar’ avdpa, is not WIN 17, but τὶ ἀνθρωπος θνητος, 
‘What is mortal man ? Again, αλλος, ἀντι tou, ἐπισκεπτῇ αὐτον, ἐπισκεψῃ 
avrov, Another, instead of ‘thou visitest him,’ that ‘thou wilt visit him.’ 
Again, ἡλαττωσας avTov βραχὺ τι wap αἀγγελους, ἑτερος, βραχὺ τι παρα θεον, 
αλλος, ολιγον παρα Θεον, instead of ‘less,’ or ‘a little while than angels ;” 
another, ‘a little less than God ; and another, ‘less than God.’ And he 
adds, the Hebrew is ουϑασρηου par μὴ ἐλωειμ, DTN LYTTON. So 
different was their pronounciation of the Hebrew from that in use amongst 
us. Again, he adds, ἑτερος, δοξῃ καὶ τιμῃ στεψεις αὐτὸν, ‘thou shalt crown 
him with glory and honour ;’ and yet, αλλος, εξουσιαζειν exornoac αυτον, 
‘thou madest him to have power.’ From all which variety, it is most eyi- 
dent that there were various readings of this context in the ancient copies 
of the LXX. for no footsteps of them appear in the remains of Aquila, 
Theodotion, or Symmachus, and that, therefore, the common reading which 
is now fixed in the Greek Bible, was translated thither from this place of 
the apostle. 


§ 5. Ver. 12. axayysdw τὸ ovopa cov τοις ἀδελφοις μου, ἐν μέσῳ εκκλησιας 
ὕμνησω σε: “1 will declare thy name unto my brethren : in the midst of the 
congregation I will sing praise unto thee:” from Pal. xxii. 23. The LXX. 
διηγήσομαι To ovopa 3 ΤΟΝ. 


Ver. 13, eyo ἔσομαι πεποιθως ex’ avr: “Τ will put my trust in him: from 
Psal. xvii. 3. LXX. ελπίω ex’ avrov, “1 will hope in him; but )2-7omN 
is rightly rendered by the apostle, ‘I will trust in him.’ The LXX. have 
these words of the apostle, Isa. viii. 17, where the words of the original are 
2 ὙΣΡῚ, Sand I will wait for him ;’ so that their words seem to be taken 
from this place of the apostle, as apprehending his testimony to be cited 
from the prophet; which, that it is not, we shall prove evidently after- 
wards. 

The same verse, ov eyw καὶ ra παιδια & μοι edwKxev ὁ Θεος- ‘Behold I and 
the children which God hath given me: from Isa. viii. 17. 

§ 6. CHap. iii. 7—11. σημέρον EaY THC φωνὴς αὐτου ακουσητε, μὴ σκληρυ- 
νητε TAC καρδιας ὑμων, ὡς εν τῳ παραπικράσμῳ, κατα τὴν ἡμεραν του πειρασμου 
ἐν TH EONMY, οὗ ἐπειρασαν μὲ οἱ πατερες ὑμων, εἐδοκιμασαν με, καὶ εἰδον τὰ ἐργα 
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μου τεσσαράκοντα eTH Oto προσωχθισα Ty YEVER εκεινῃ, KUL εἰπόν" Met πλανωνγται 
TH καρδιᾳ, auTot δὲ οὐκ ἐεγνωσαν τας ὁδους μον" ὡς ὠμοσα εν TY Οργῃ pov" εἰ εἰσε- 
λευσονται εἰς THY KATATAVOLY μου" : To-day if you will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts, as in the day of provocation, in the day of temptation in the 
wilderness, when your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works 
forty years: wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and said, they 
do always err in heart, and they have not known my ways ; so I sware in 
my wrath they shall not enter to my rest.’ from Psal. xcv. 7—11. The 
translation of the LX-X. agrees with the words of the apostle, both of them 
answering the original. Only the apostle, clearly to express the reason οὗ 
God’s judgments on that people in the wilderness, distinguisheth the words 
somewhat otherwise than they are in the Hebrew text. *or whereas that 
saith, ‘ When your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works: 
forty years long was I grieved with that generation. The apostle adds that 
season of forty years to the mention of their sins, and interposing 6vo, 
‘wherefore, refers his speech unto the words foregoing, as containing the 
cause of the ensuing wrath and judgment. And though our present copies 
of the Greek Bibles distinguish the words according to the Hebrew text, 
yet Theodoret informs us, that some copies made the distinction with the 
apostle, and added dio before προσωχθισα, which also is observed by Nobi- 
lius: and this could arise from no other cause but from an attempt to insert 
the very words of the apostle into that text ; as did the εἰπὸν also, reckoned 
amongst its various readings, though «7a remain in the vulgar editions. 

δ 7. Caap. iv. 4, και κατεπαὺῦσεν ὁ Θεος ev ΤΏ ἡμέρᾳ Ty ἑξδομῃ απὸ παντων 
των ἐργων αὐτου: “ And God rested on the seventh day from all his works,’ 
from Gen. ii. 2. The apostle adds ὁ Θεὸς to the text, to complete his asser- 
tion ; and leaves out MWY WN ἁ ἐποίησε, which he had made, as not to his 
purpose. The LXX. has ὧν ἐποίησε, and in other respects also differs from 
the apostle. | 

δ 8. Cuap. v. 6. συ ἱερευς εἰς τον -awwya κατα THY ταξιν Μελχισεδὲκ. * Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec, from Psal. cx. 4. So 
also the LXX. sn737 dy, with jod superfluous; κατα λογον, 377272 Mos. 
There is nothing of variety remaining in these words from any other tran- 
slations. 

Ver. 14. evdoywr εὐλογήσω ot, kar πληθυνων πληθυνω σε: “ Blessing I will 
bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee, from Gen. xxii. 17. The 
LXX. πληθυνὼ τὸ σπέρμα σου, “1 will multiply thy seed.’ 

§ 9. CHap. vill. 9—12, cov ἡμεραι, ερχονται λεγει Κυριος (LXX. φησι κυ- 
ploc), Kat συντελέσω ἐπι Tov οἰκον Ἰσραήλ, και ἐπι τὸν OLKOY Ἰουδὰα διαθηκὴην 
καινὴν (LXX. διαθήσομαι τῳ οἰκῳ Ἰσραὴλ διαθηκὴν καινὴν) ov κατὰ THY 
διαθήκην Hv εἐποιησα τοις πατρασιν αὐτων (LXX. ny διεθεμην)ὴ ev ἡμέρᾳ 
ἐπιλαβομένου pov τῆς χειρος auTwy, εξαγαγειν αὐτοὺς εκ γῆς Αἰγύπτου, ὅτι 
αὐτοι οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ev τῇ διαθηκῃ μου, Kayw ἡμέλησα avTwY, λεγει Kuptoc- ore 
αὑτη ἡ διαθηκη, ἡν διαθησομαι rw οἰκῳ Ἰσραὴλ μετα Tag ἡμερας ἕκεινας, λέγει. 
Κυριος, διδους νομοὺς pov (LXX. διδους dwow) εἰς THY διανοιαν αὐτων, και 
ἐπι καρδιας αὐτῶν ἐπιγραψω αὐτους" και ἐσομαι αὐυτοις ELC θεον καὶ αὐτοὶ ἑσονται 
μοι εἰς λαον" Kat ov μὴ διδαξωσιν ἕκαστος τον πλήσιον αὐτου, και ἑκαστος τον αδελ- 
gov αὐτου, λεγων Τνωθι τον Κυριον: ore παντες εἰδησουσι με, απὸ μικρου αὐτων 
Ewe μεγαλου αὐτων" drt ἵλεως ἐσομαι ταις αδικιαις αὐτων, καὶ των ἁμαρτιων αὐτῶν 
και των αἀνομιων αὐτῶν ov μὴ μνησϑω ετι.---“ Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah. Not according to the covenant that 1 made with 
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their fathers, when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the land 
of Egypt, because they continued not in my coyenant, and I regarded them 
not, saith the Lord. For this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel, After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws in 
their minds, and write them in their hearts, and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people. And they shall not teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying know the Lord ; for all 
shall know me, from the least of them to the greatest of them. For I 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities 
I will remember no more. From Jer.xxxi. 32—35. Instead of τὸν πλη- 
σιον, ‘his neighbour, ver. 11. the LXX. read τὸν πολίτην, his fellow citizen. 
But some copies of the LXX. read πλησίον, and some of this text πολίτην, 
which makes it evident that there hath been tampering to bring them to 
uniformity. But the greatest difficulty of this quotation ariseth from the 
agreement of the apostle’s words, and the translation of the LXX. where 
both of them seem to depart from the original. For those words in the 
Hebrew text, ver. 33. 02 ΟΞ *a2N) “M2 ΓΝ ET TT WN, which my 
covenant they made void, and I was an husband unto them, or ruled over 
them, are rendered by them, οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ev ry διαθηκῃ pov, Kayw ἡμελησα 
avrwy, and they ‘ continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them not.’ 
The reason of the apostle’s translation of those words we shall manifest and 
vindicate in our exposition of the context. At present I only observe the 
coincidence of theapostle’s words with those of the LXX. and that in a 
passage in which they both seem to differ from the original, and from all 
translations except the Syriac and the Arabic, which are made out of the 
LXX., though the Syriac follow it not in the confused transpositions that 
are made of Jeremiah’s prophecies, from chap. 25. to chap. 40. as the Ara- 
bic doth. This coincidence shall be explained when we have recounted the 
remaining testimonies, whereof some are attended with the same difficulty. 

δ 10. Crap. ix. 20.*rovro τὸ αἷμα διαθηκης, ἧς εἐνετειλατὸ προς ὑμας ὁ Θεος. 
‘This is the blood of the covenant, which God hath enjoined unto you.’ 
From Exod. xxiv. 8. The sense of the Hebrew text is alluded unto, not 
the words absolutely. The LXX, wWov ro αἷμα rng διαθηκης ἧς διεθετο Κυριος 
προς ὑμας ; with much difference from the words of the apostle. 

δ 1]. (ΠΑΡ. x. 5, ϑυσιαν καὶ προσφοραν οὐκ θελήσας, σωμα δὲ κατηρτισω 
pot. ‘Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not have, a body thou hast pre- 
pared me. From Ps. xl. 6. So also the LXX. both with great difference 
from the original. For ‘> n> DIN, ‘my ears hast thou digged, or bored, 
is rendered, ‘a body thou hast prepared me.’ Of the reason of which dif- 
ference and agreement, we shall treat afterwards. 

Ver. 6. ὁλοκαυτωματα και περι ἁμαρτιας οὐκ ευὐδοκησας ; *in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Heb. πον Nd, ‘thou 
hast not required ;’ the apostle expresseth exactly the sense of the Holy 
Ghost, but observes not the first exact signification of the word. The 
LXX. yrnoac and in some copies ἐζητησας ‘soughtest not.’ 

Ver. 7. Wov Hew, ev κεφαλιδι βιξλιου γεγραπται περι ἐμου, TOU ποιησαι, ὁ 
Θεος, τὸ θέλημα σου. ‘Behold I come: in the head or beginning of the 
Book it is written of me, to do thy will Ὁ God. That is, Gen. i. 15. 
Heb. ΒΟ ndynaa in the roll of the book. Symmachus, ἐν τῷ τεύχει τοῦ 
δρισμου, In the volume of thy determination. Aquila ev ry εἵἱληματι, ‘in 
the roll, εν τόμῳ, ‘in the ‘section. LXX,. τοῦ ποιῆσαι τὸ θελημα σου, w Θεὸς 
μου, ἡβουληθην, “1 was willing to do thy will, O my God.’ 

Ver. 38. 6 δὲ δίκαιος εκ πίστεως (LXX. pov) ζησεται, και ἐαν ὑποστειληται 
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ove εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχὴ pov ev avry, * But if any draw back, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him, from Habak. ii. 4. The words of the prophet are 
transposed, and the beginning of the last clause much altered. Nd T>Dy my 
ἽΞ ww. ‘Behold it is lifted up, his soul is not right in him: but 
the sense and intendment of the Holy Ghost is preserved, as shall be mani- 
fested. 

δ 12. Cuap. xii. 5, 6. vie μου (μου is not in the LXX. Heb. 2 my Son) 
μη ολιγωρει παιδειας Kuptov, μηδὲ ἐκλυου ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐλεγχομενος, dv yap ayare 
Κυριος παιδευει (LXX. ἐλέγχει, and in some copies παιδεύει, from this place 
of the apostle) kat μαστιγοι παντα viov ὃν παραδέχεται. “ My son despise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him. 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth, from Prov. 111. 12, 787° jATN’ IND ‘and as a father the son 
whom he delighteth in.’ The sense is retained, but the words not exactly 
repeated. Aquila ΝΠ SN py αποδοκιμαάσον, ‘reject not, yp. Theo- 
dotion, μηδὲ ἐγκακησῃς, ‘neither vex thyself.’ 

§ 13. Cuap. xiii. 5. ov μὴ ce avw, ove ov pn oe ἐγκαταλιπω, “1 will not 
leave thee, neither will I forsake thee, from Josh. i. 5. The LXX. in dif- 
ferent words; οὐκ ἐγκαταλείψω σε, οὐδὲ ὑπεροψομαι ce. “1 will not leave 
thee, neither will I despise thee.” The apostle’s words exactly express the 
original. 

Ver. 6. Is from Psalm exviii. 6. without any difficulty attending it. 

§ 14. And these are ail the places that are cited κατα ῥητον, by the 
apostle in this Epistle out of the Old Testament. Very many others there 
are which he either alludes unto or expounds, that are not of our present 
consideration. Neither are these here proposed to be unfolded as to the 
sense of them, or as to the removal of the difficulties with which the appli- 
cation of them by him is attended. This is the proper work of the exposi- 
tion of the epistle. All at present aimed at, is to present them in one view, 
with their agreement and differences from the original and translations, that 
we may the better judge of his manner of proceeding in the citing of them, 
and what rule he observed therein. And what in general may be concluded 
from the view which we have taken of them, I shall offer in the ensuing 
observations. 

§ 15. First, It is evident that they are exceedingly mistaken who affirm 
that the apostle cites all his testimonies out of the translation of the LXX. 
as we intimated that it is by some pleaded, in the close of the preceding 
discourse. The words he useth in very few of them agree exactly with 
that Greek version of the Old Testament which is now extant ; though ap- 
parently since the writing of this epistle it hath grown in its verbal con- 
formity to the citations in the New. And in most of them he varieth from 
it, either in the use of his own liberty, or in a more exact rendering of the 
original text. This the first prospect of the places and words compared 
will evince. Should he have had any respect unto that translation, it were 
impossible to give any tolerable account, whence he should so much differ 
from it, almost in every quotation, as it is plain that he doth. 

§ 16. Itis also undeniably manifest from this view of his words, that 
‘the apostle did not scrupulously confine himself unto the precise words 
either of the original, or any translation whatever, if any other translation 
or Targum were then extant besides that of the LXX. Observing and 
expressing the sense of the testimonies which he thought meet to produce 
and make use of, he used great liberty, as did other holy writers of the New 
Testament, according to the guidance of the Holy Ghost by whose inspira- 
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tion he wrote, in expressing them by words of his own. And who shall 
blame him for so doing? Who should bind him to the rules of quotations, 
which sometimes necessity, sometimes curiosity, sometimes the cavils of 
other men, impose upon us in our writings? Herein the apostle used that 
liberty which the Holy Ghost gave to him, without the least prejudice unto 
truth, or the faith of the church. 

§ 17. Whereas some of these testimonies, or a part of some of them, 
may appear at first view to be applied by him unsuitably unto their original 
import and intention, we shall manifest, not only the contrary to be true, 
against those who have made such exceptions, but also that he makes use 
of those which were most proper and cogent, with respect unto them with 
whom he had to do. For the apostle in this Epistle, as shall be fully evi- 
denced, disputes upon the acknowledged principles and concessions of the 
Hebrews. It was then incumbent on him to make use of such testimonies, 
as were granted in their church to belong unto the ends and purposes for 
which by him they were produced. And that these are such shall be 
evinced from their own ancient writings and traditions. 

§ 18. The principal difficulty about these citations lies in those wherein 
the words of the apostle are the same with those now extant in the Greek 
Bibles, both evidently departing from the original. Three places of this 
kind are principally vexed by expositors and critics. The first is that of 
Ps. xl. 7, where the words of the Psalmist in the Hebrew, > nD DN, 
‘my ears hast thou bored, or digged, are rendered by the apostle according 
to the translation of the LXX. copa δὲ κατηρτισω por, ‘but a body hast 
thou prepared me.’ That the apostle doth rightly interpret the meaning of 
the Holy Ghost in the Psalm, and in his paraphrase apply the words unto 
that very end for which they were intended, shall be cleared afterwards. 
The present difficulty concerns the coincidence of his words with those of 
the LX X., where apparently they answer not the original. The next is 
that of the prophet, Jer. xxxi. 32. 02 sndya DN}, ‘and I was an husband 
unto them; or I was a Lord unto them, or ruled over them, as the vulgar 
Latin renders the words. ‘The apostle with the LXX. cayw ἡμελησα avrwr, 
‘and I regarded them not, or despised them. The third is that from 
Habak. 11. 4. 12 (WD) "ΝΣ Dy mr, ‘ behold, it is lifted up, his soul 
is not right in him ;’ which words the apostle with the LXX. renders καὶ 
éav ὑποστειληται οὐκ EvdoKEL ἡ ψυχὴ pov ev αὐτῳ, * But if any draw back, my 
soul shall have no pleasure in him.’ 

§ 19. Concerning these, and some other places, many confidently affirm, 
that the apostle waved the original, and reported the words from the tran- 
slation of the LX-X. Capellus with some others proceed farther, and assign 
the rise of this difference unto some other copies of the Hebrew text used 
by the LXX. varying from those which now remain. Thus in particular, 
in that place of Jeremiah before mentioned, he conjectures that for ὙΠ ΣΙ 
they read ‘n>y2, “1 despised them; as another doth that they read ‘nbn 
to the same purpose; for of such conjectures there is no end. But as 
‘nya may well signify as the apostle expounds it, and in other places doth 
so, as we shall see afterwards, so this boldness in correcting the text, and 
fancying without proof, testimony, or probability, of other ancient copies of 
the Scripture of the Old Testament, differing in many things from them 
which alone remain, and which indeed were ever in the world, may quickly 
prove pernicious to the church of God. We must therefore look after 
another expedient for the removal of this difficulty. 

§ 20. I say then, it is highly probable, that the apostle, according to his 
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wonted manner, which appears in almost all the citations used by him in 
this epistle, reporting the sense and import of the places, in words of his 
own, the Christian transcribers of the Greek Bible inserted his expressions 
into the text, either as judging them a more proper version of the original, 
(whereof they were ignorant) than that of the LX X., or out of a preposterous 
zeal to take away the appearance of a diversity between the text and the 
apostle’s citation of it. And thus in those testimonies where there is a real 
variation from the Hebrew original, the apostle took not his words from the 
translation of the LXX. but his words were afterwards inserted into that 
translation. And this, as we have partly made to appear already in sundry 
instances, so it shall now briefly be farther confirmed. For, 

§ 21. First, Whereas the reasons of the apostle for his application of the 
testimonies used by him in his words and expressions are evident, as shall 
in particular be made to appear; so no reason can be assigned why the 
LXX. (if any such LXX. there were) who translated the Old Testament, 
or any other translators of it, should so render the words of the Hebrew 
text. Neither various lections, nor ambiguity of signification in the words 
of the original, can in most of them be pleaded. For instance, the apostle 
in applying those words of the Psalmist, Ps. xl. > ΠῚ DN unto the hu- 
man nature and body of Christ, wherein he did the will of God, did cer- 
tainly express the design and intention of the Holy Ghost in them. But 
who can imagine what should move the LXX. to render ji8 a word’ of a 
known signification and univocal, by σώμα when they had translated it an 
hundred and fifty times, that is constantly elsewhere, by ove and ὠτίον, an 
ear, which alone it signifies ; or what should move them to render 773 by 
καταρτιζω, to prepare, when the word signifies to dig, or to bore, and is 
always so elsewhere rendered by themselves? Neither did any such 
thing come into their minds in the translation of those places whence this 
expression seems to be borrowed, Exod. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17. When 
any man then can give a tolerable conjecture, why the LXX. should be 
inclined thus to translate these words, I shall consider it. In the mean- 
time I judge there is much more ground to suppose, that the apostle’s ex- 
pressions which he had weighty cause to use, were by some person inserted 
into the Greek text of the Old Testament, than that the apostle would 
adopt a translation, whose authors forsake, without cause, what they knew 
to be the proper meaning of some obvious words. 

§22. Secondly, It is certain that some words used by the apostle have 
been inserted into some copies of the Greek Bibles, which being single 
words, and of little importance, prevailed not in them all, as may be seen 
in sundry of the foregoing instances. And why may we not think that 
some whole sentences might on the same account be inserted in some of 
them, which being of more importance found a more general acceptance ? 
And how by other means also, that translation was variously changed 
and corrupted of old, even before the days of Hierome, learned men do 
know and confess. 

§ 23. It is further evident that one place (at least) in this Epistle, which 
is urged by the apostle, as a testimony out of the Old Testament, is inserted 
in another place of the text, than that from which the apostle took it, and 
that where there is not the least colour for its insertion. This is the testi- 
mony out of Psalm xcy. 7, which the apostle cites chap. i. 6, in words 
much differing from those wherewith the original is rendered by the LXX. 
This some of the transcribers of the Bible not knowing well where to find 
haye inserted in the very syllables of the apostle’s expression into Deut. 
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xxxii. 43, where it yet abides, though originally it had no place there, as 
we shall in the exposition of the words sufficiently manifest. The same 
and no other is the cause why 77 is rendered ῥάβδος, Gen. xlix. And 
nay we not as well think, nay is it not more likely, that they would insert 
his words into the places from whence they knew his testimonies were 
taken, with a very little alteration of the ancient reading, than that they 
would wholly intrude them into the places from whence they were not 
taken by him, which yet undeniably hath been done, and that with success ¢ 
Nay, we find that many things out of the New Testament are translated 
into the Apocryphal Books themselves. As for instance, Ecclesiasticus, 
xxiy. 3, we have these words in the Latin copies, ‘ Ex ore altissimi prodii 
primogenita ante omnem Creaturam ;’ which are cited by Bellarmine and 
others in the confirmation of the deity of Christ, whereas they are taken 
from Col. i. 15, and are in no Greek copies of that book. 

§ 24. Upon these reasons then, which may yet be rendered more cogent 
by many other instances, (but we confine ourselves to this Epistle,) I sup- 
pose I may conclude, that it is more probable at least, that the apostle’s 
interpretations of the testimonies used by him, all agreeably unto the mind 
of the Holy Ghost, were by some of old inserted into the vulgar copies of 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, and therein prevailed unto 
common acceptation ; than that he himself followed in the citation of them 
a translation departing without reason from the original text, and diverting 
unto such senses, as its authors knew not to be contained in them, which 
must needs give offence unto them with whom he had to do. It appears, 
then, that from hence no light can be given unto our inquiry after the 
language wherein this Epistle was originally written, though it be clear 
enough from other considerations. 


EXERCITATION VI. 


ὁ 1. Oneness of the church. Mistake of the Jews about the nature of the promises. § 2. 
Promise of the Messiah the foundation of the church. But as including the covenant. 
§3. The church confined unto the person and posterity of Abraham. His call and se- 
paration for a double end. § 4. Who properly the seed of Abraham. §5. Mistakes of 
the Jews about the covenant. §6. Abraham the father of the faithful and heir of the 
world, on what account. §7, 8. The church still the same, 


§ 1. Tue Jews at the time of writing the Epistle, (and their posterity in 
all succeeding generations, follow their example and tradition,) were not a 
little confirmed in their obstinacy and unbelief, by a misapprehension of 
the true sense and nature of the promises of the Old Testament. For 
whereas they found many glorious promises made to the church in the days 
of the Messiah, especially concerning the great access of the Gentiles unto 
it ; they looked upon themselves, the posterity of Abraham according to 
the flesh, as the first, proper, and indeed only subject of these promises, 
unto whom in their accomplishment, others were to be proselyted and 
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joined, the substance and foundation of the church remaining still with 
them. But the event answered not their expectation. Instead of inheri- 
ting, merely upon their carnal interest and privilege, all the promises, 
which they looked for then, and which they continue to look for unto this 
day, they found that they must come in themselves on a new account, to 
be sharers in them in common with others, or be rejected, whilst those 
others enjoyed the inheritance. This filled them with wrath and envy, 
which greatly added to the strengthening of their unbelief. They could 
not bear with patience an intimation of letting out the vineyard to other 
husbandmen. With this principle and prejudice of theirs the apostle dealt 
directly in his Epistle to the Romans, chap. ix. x. xi. ! 

On the same grounds he proceeds with them in this Epistle. And be- 
cause his answer to their objection from the promises, lies at the founda- 
tion of many of his reasonings with them, the nature of it must be here 
previously explained. Not that I shall here enter into a consideration of 
the argument of the Jews to prove that the Messiah is not yet come, be- 
cause the promises in their sense of them, are not yet accomplished ; which 
shall be fully removed in the close of these discourses ; but as I said, I 
shall only in general open the nature of that answer, which our apostle re- 
turns unto them, and on which he builds his reasonings with them. 

§2. We shall have occasion afterwards at large to show, that after the 
entrance of sin, God founded his church in the promise of the Messiah given 
unto Adam. Now though that promise was the support and encourage- 
ment of mankind to seek the Lord, and although as a promise absolutely 
considered, it proceeded from mere grace and mercy; yet as it was the 
foundation of the church, it included in it the nature of a covenant, vir- 
tually requiring a re-stipulation unto obedience in them who by faith come 
to have an interest in it. And this the nature of the thing itself required ; 
for the promise was given unto this end, that men might have a new 
bottom and foundation of obedience, that of the first covenant being dis- 
annulled. Hence in the following explications of the promise, this condi- 
tion of obedience is expressly added. So upon its renewal unto Abraham, 
God required that he should walk before him and be upright. This pro- 
mise then, as it hath the nature of a covenant, including the grace that 
God would show unto sinners in the Messiah, and the obedience that he 
required from them, was from the first giving of it, the foundation of the 
church, and of the whole worship of God therein. 

Unto this church so founded and built on this covenant, and by the 
means thereof to the redeeming mediatory seed promised therein, were all 
the following promises, and the privileges exhibited in them, given and 
annexed. © Neither hath, or ever had any individual person, any spiritual 
right unto, or interest in any of those promises or privileges, whatever 
his outward condition was, but only by virtue of his membership in the 
church built on the covenant, whereunto as we said, they do all appertain. 
_ On this account the church before the days of Abraham, though scattered 
up and down the world, and subject unto many changes in its worship, by 
the addition of new revelations, was still but one and the same; because 
founded in the same covenant, and interested thereby in all the benefits 
or privileges that God had granted, or would at any time grant unto his 
church. 

§ 3. In process of time, God was pleased to confine this church, as unto 
the ordinary visible dispensation of his grace, unto the person and posterity 
of Abraham. Upon this restriction of the church, covenant, and promise, 
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the Jews of old founded a plea in their own justification against the doctrine 
of the Lord Christ and his apostles. We are the children, the seed of 
Abraham, was their continual cry ; on which account, they presumed that 
all the promises belonged unto them, and indeed unto them alone 
And this their persuasion hath cast them, as we shall see, into a woe- 
ful and fatal mistake. God granted two privileges unto Abraham, upon 
his separation to a special interest in the old promise and covenant. 

First, That according to the flesh he should be the father of the Messiah, 
the promised seed, who was the very life of the covenant, the fountain and 
cause of all the blessings contained init. That this privilege was temporary, 
having a limited season, time, and end, appointed unto it, the very nature 
of the thing itself doth demonstrate. or upon this actual exhibition in the 
flesh, it was of course to cease. In consequence of this promise, the pos- 
terity of Abraham was separated from the rest of the world, and preserved 
a peculiar people, that through them the promised seed might be brought 
forth in the fulness of time, and be of them according unto the flesh, 
Rom. ix. 5. 

Secondly, Together with this, he had also another privilege granted unto 
him, namely that his faith, whereby he was personally interested in the 
covenant, shculd be the pattern of the faith of the church in all genera- 
tions; and that none should ever come to be a member of the church, or a 
sharer in its blessings, but by the same faith that he had fixed on the seed 
that was promised, to be brought forth from him in the world. On account 
of this privilege, he became the father of all them that do believe. For 
they that are of the faith, the same are the children of Abraham, Gal. iii. 
7; Rom. iv. 11. As also heirs of the world, Rom. iv. 13; in that all that 
should believe throughout the world, being thereby implanted into the co- 
venant made with him, should become his spiritual children. 

8.4, Answerably unto this two-fold end of the separation of Abraham, 
there was a double seed allotted unto him. A seed according to the flesh, 
separated to the bringing forth of the Messiah, according unto the flesh: 
and a seed according to the promise, that is, such as by faith should have 
interest in the promise, or all the elect of God. Not that these two seeds 
were always subjectively different, so that the seed separated to the bringing 
forth of the Messiah in the flesh, should neither in whole or in part be also 
the seed according to the promise ; or on the contrary, that the seed accord- 
ing to the promise should none of it be his seed after the flesh. Our 
apostle declares the contrary in the instances of Isaac and Jacob, with the 
remnant of Israel that shall be saved, Rom. ix. x. xi. But sometimes the 
same seed came under different considerations, being the seed of Abraham 
both according to the flesh, and according to the promise ; and sometimes 
the seed itself was different, those according to the flesh not being of the 
promise, and so on the contrary. Thus Isaac and Jacob were the seed of 
Abraham according unto the flesh, separated unto the bringing forth of the 
Messiah after the flesh, because they were his carnal posterity ; and they 
were also of the seed of the promise, because, by their own personal faith, 
they were interested in the covenant of Abraham their father. Multitudes 
afterwards were of the carnal seed of Abraham, and of the number of the 
people separated to bring forth the Messiah in the flesh ; and yet were not 
of the seed according to the promise, nor interested in the spiritual bles- 
ings of the covenant, because they did not personally believe, as our apostle 
declares, chap. iv. of this Epistle. And many afterwards, who were not 
of the carnal seed of Abraham, nor interested in the privilege of bringing 
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forth the Messiah in the flesh, were yet designed to be made his spiritual 
seed by faith ; that in them he might become heir of the world, and that 
all nations of the earth might be blessed in him. Now, it is evident that 
the church to whom the promises are made, doth consist of them who 
by faith are interested in the covenant of Abraham, whether they be of the 
carnal seed or not. 

§ 5. And herein lay the great mistake of the Jews of old, in which they 
are followed by their posterity unto this day, They thought that no more 
was needful to interest them in the covenant of Abraham, but that they 
were his seed according to the flesh. And they constantly pleaded ‘the 
latter privilege, as the ground and reason of the former. It is true, they 
were the children of Abraham according to the flesh ; but on that account, 
they can have no other privilege than Abraham himself had in the flesh. 
And this was, as we have showed, that he should be set apart as a special 
channel, through whose loins God would bring the promised seed into 
the world. In like manner were they separated to be a peculiar 
a as his posterity, from amongst whom he should be so brought 
orth. 

That this separation and privilege was to cease, when the end of it was 
accomplished, and the Messiah exhibited, the very nature of the thing de- 
clares. For to what purpose should it be continued, when that was fully 
effected for which it was designed? But the Jews would extend this pri- 
vilege, and mix it with the other ; contending, that because they are the 
children of Abraham according to the flesh, therefore the whole blessing 
and covenant of Abraham belongs unto them. But as our Saviour proved 
that, in the latter sense, they were not the children of Abraham, because 
they did not the works of Abraham, so, our apostle plainly demonstrates, 
Rom. iv. 1x. x. xi.; Gal. 111. iv., that those of them who had not the faith 
of Abraham, had no interest in his blessings and covenant. Seeing there- 
fore that their other privilege had come to an end, with all the carnal or- 
dinances that attended it, by the actual coming of the Messiah, to which 
they were subservient, if they did not by faith in the promised seed attain 
an interest in this of the spiritual blessing, it is evident that they could 
on no account be considered as actual sharers in the covenant of God. 

§ 6. We have seen that Abraham, on the account of his faith, and not 
of his separation according to the flesh, was the father of all that believe, 
and heir of the world ; that the church in all ages, is founded on the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, and on the work of redemption, to be performed 
according to that covenant: and that,in Abraham’s interest in this cove- 
nant, we are chiefly to regard his privilege as being a believer, and the privilege 
of being the father of the Messiah according to the flesh as subordinate to 
this. Now wheresover this covenant made with Abraham is, and with 
whomsoever it is established, with them is the church, unto whom all the 
promises and privileges of the church do belong. Hence it was, that at 
the coming of the Messiah, there was not one church taken away, and 
another set up in the room thereof ; but the church continued the same, in 
those that were the children of Abraham according to the faith. The 
Christian church is not another church, but the very same that was before 
the coming of Christ, having the same faith with it, and interested in the 
same covenant. 

It is true, the former carnal privilege of Abraham and _ his posterity, ex- 
piring on the grounds before mentioned, the ordinances of worship which 
were suited thereto, did necessarily cease also. And this cast the Jews 
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into great perplexities, and proved the last trial that God made of them. 
For whereas both these, namely the carnal and spiritual privileges of Abra- 
ham’s covenant, had been carried on together in a mixed way for many 
generations, they were now to be separated, and a trial to be made (Mal. 11.) 
who of the Jews had interest in both, and who in one only. They who 
had only the carnal privilege of being children of Abraham according to 
the flesh, contended for a share on that single account in the other also, 
that is, in all the promises annexed unto the covenant ; but the foundation 
of their plea was taken away, and the church unto which the promises 
belong, remained with them who were heirs of Abraham’s faith only. 

§ 7. Itremains then that the church founded in the covenant, unto which 
all the promises did and do belong, abode at the coming of Christ, and doth 
abide ever since, in and among those who are the children of Abraham by 
faith. The old church was not taken away, and a new one set up, but the 
same church continued, only in those who by faith inherited the promises. 
Great alterations indeed were then made in the outward state and condition 
of the church. As, 1. The carnal privilege of the Jews, in their separation 
to bring forth the Messiah, then failed ; and therewith their claim on that 
account to be the children of Abraham. 2. The ordinances of worship 
suited unto that privilege expired, and came to an end. 3. New ordi- 
nances of worship were appointed, suited unto the new light and grace 
granted then unto the church. 4. The Gentiles came in to the faith of Abra- 
ham, together with the Jews, to befellow-heirs with them in his blessing. But 
none of these nor all of them together, made any such alteration in the 
church, but that it was still one andthe same. The olive tree was the same, 
only some branches were broken off, and others grafted into it; the Jews 
fell, and the Gentiles came in their room. 

ὃ 8. And this doth and must determine the difference between the 
Jews and Christians, about the promises of the Old Testament. They are 
all made unto the church. No individual person hath any interest in them, 
but by virtue of his membership with the church. This church is, and 
always was, one and the same. With whomsoever it remains, the pro- 
mises are,theirs; and that not by application or analogy, but directly and 
properly. They belong as immediately at this day, either to the Jews or 
Christians, as they did of old to any. The question is, with whom is this 
church founded on the promised seed in the covenant. This is Sion, 
Jerusalem, Israel, Jacob, the temple of God. The Jews plead that it is 
with them, because they are the children of Abraham according to the 
flesh. Christians tell them, that their privilege on this account, is of 
another nature, and ended with the coming of the Messiah. That the 
church unto whom all the promises belong, are only those who are heirs of 
Abraham’s faith ; believing as he did, and thereby interested in his cove- 
nant. Notas though the promise made to Abraham was of none effect ; 
for as it was made good unto his carnal seed in the exhibition of the 
Messiah, so the spiritual privileges of it belonged only unto those of the 
Jews and Gentiles, in whom God had graciously purposed to effect the 
faith of Abraham. Thus was, and is the church, whereunto all the promises 
belong, still one and the same, namely, Abraham’s children according to 
the faith; and among those promises this is one, that God will be a God 
unto them and to their seed for ever. 


EXERCITATION VII. 


§ 1—4. Of the Judaical distribution of the Old Testament. § 5—11. The original and 
nature of their oral law and traditions. § 12—14. The whole disproved. § 15—20. 
Agreement of the Jews and papists about traditions, instanced in sundry particulars. 


1. The apostle in dealing with the Hebrews about the revelation of 
the will of God made unto their fathers, assigns it in general unto his 
speaking unto them in the prophets, ch.i.1. This speaking unto them, 
the present Jews affirm to consist of two parts. Ist, That which Moses 
and the following prophets was commanded to write for the public use of 
the church. 2dly, That which being delivered only by word of mouth 
unto Moses, and continued by oral tradition until after the last destruction 
of the temple, was afterwards committed unto writing. And because those 
who would read our exposition of this Epistle, or the epistle itself with 
profit, had need of some insight into the opinions and traditions of the 
Jews about these things, I shall, for the sake of them that want either 
skill or leisure to search after them elsewhere, give a brief account of their 
faith, concerning the two heads of revelation mentioned; and therein 
discover the principle, means, and nature of their present apostasy and 
infidelity. 

§ 2. The Scripture of the Old Testament they call ΝΡ, ‘the read- 
ing, and divide it into three parts: Ist, TNT, ‘the law ἡ 2d, Ὁ ΝΔΞΣ, ‘the 
prophets ; 3d, D’a1ND, ‘the writings, by divine inspiration, which are 
usually called the ‘ Hagiographa, or holy writings. And this distribution 
of the books of the Old Testament is in general intimated by our Saviour, 
Luke xxiv. 44, tavra ra yeypappeva ev τῳ νομῳ Μωσεως, καὶ προφηταις, καὶ 
ψαλμοις. “ΑἹ! things written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and the psalms ;’ under which last head, all the poetical books of the Scrip- 
ture are contained. Thus Rabbi Bechai in Cad Hackemach, mw>y ΤΠ 
Dan OND Mn opdn, the law,’ (so sometimes they call the whole 
volume), ‘is divided into three parts, the law, the prophets, and the holy 
writings. All comprised generally under the name of the law; for so 
they say in ‘ Midrash Tehillim,’ Ps. Ixxvii. 1. ΤΠ OSs AN OAT, 
‘the psalms are the law, and the prophets are the law; that is, the whole 
Scripture. 

This distribution, so far as itis intimated in the words of our Saviour, doth 
evidently arise from the nature and subject-matter of the books themselves. 
And this was the received division of the books of the Old Testament, 
whilst the Judaical church continued. But the post-talmudical doctors over- 
looking or neglecting the true reason of this distribution, have fancied 
others taken from the different manners and degrees of revelation, by 
which these books were given out to the church. Amongst these they 
make the revelation of Moses the most excellent, and are very vain in 
counting the privileges and preeminences which it had above all others ; 
these are elsewhere examined. In the next degree they placed those 
which proceeded from the spirit of prophecy, which they distinguish from 
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the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Yea, in the eleven degrees of divine 
revelation assigned by Maimonides Mor. Nebu. par. 2, that by inspiration 
is cast into the last and lowest place. But their distinctions are groundless. 
In all the prophets it was the inspiration of the Holy Ghost alone, that 
enabled them infallibly to declare the mind of God unto the church, 2 Pet. 
i. 21; but because God was pleased to use various ways of representing 
things to the minds of the prophets, therefore the Jews have fancied different 
degrees of revelation. 

Now the books thus given by the spirit of prophecy they make of two 
sorts, Ist, D°D}WN7 ὈΝΝΔΞΣ, ‘the former prophets,’ which are all the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament written before the captivity, as Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings; Ruth only excepted. 2d, D’ITMN DNva3, ‘the 
latter prophets, which are all the prophetical books peculiarly so called, 
Daniel only excepted; that is, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
minor prophets. Of the last sort, or ΘΔ ῚΠΞ Cethubim, books written by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, are the poetical books of the Scripture ; 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Canticles, Lamentations, with Ecclesiastes, where- 
unto they add Ruth, Daniel, and the historical books written after the 
captivity, as the Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which make up the 
canon of the Old Testament. Why sundry of these books should be cast 
into the last divison, as the story of Ruth, and the prophecy of Daniel, 
they can give no tolerable account. The other books also, written after the 
captivity, are plainly of the same nature with those which they call the 
former prophets. And for that of Daniel, it contains in it almost all the 
eminent kinds of revelation, whereby they themselves would distinguish 
the Spirit of prophecy from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Neither 
have they any reason for this distribution ; but finding the general division 
before mentioned to have been received inthe church of old, they have at 
their pleasure disposed of the particular books into these orders, casting 
Daniel, as is probable, into their last order, because so many of his visions ° 
and prophecies relate unto other nations besides their own. 

The law or the books of Moses they call wn, or the ‘Pentateuch,’ 
from the number of the books; or, ΤΠ ‘WANT ΓΤ, the ‘ fives, or the 
five parts of the law; whereunto Hierome in his Epistle to Paulinus, 
wrests those words of the apostle, 1 Cor. xiv. 9, ‘I had rather speak zevre 
Noyouc, ‘five words’ in the church; as if he had respect to the law of 
Moses. 

These five books they divide into Paraschw, or sections, whereof they 
read one each Sabbath day in their synagogues. Genesis is divided into 
twelve sections, Exodus into eleven, Leviticus into ten, Numbers into ten, 
Deuteronomy into ten, which all make fifty three. By reading one each 
day, and two in one day, they read through the whole in the course of the 
of a year, beginning at the feast of tabernacles. And this they did of 
old, as James testifies, Acts xv. 21. ‘For Moses of old time, hath in 
every city, them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sab- 
bath day. Some of them make fifty four of these sections, dividing the 
last section of Genesis into two, beginning the latter at chap. xlvi. 28, 
constituting the following chapter a distinct section, though it have not the 
usual note of a section prefixed unto it, but only one single Samech ; to 
note, as they say, that it is absolutely closed or shut up, on account of the 
prophecy of the coming of the Messiah, chap. xlix., whose season 1s un- 
known to them. 

§ 3. They also divide the law into lesser sections ; and those of two 
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sorts, open and close, which have their distinct marks in their bibles, and 
many superstitious observations they have about the beginning and ending 
of them. Of the first sort there are in Genesis 43, of the latter 48. In 
Exodus, of the first sort 69, of the latter 95. In Leviticus, of the first 
sort 52, of the latter 46. In Numbers, of the first 92, of the latter 
66. Deuteronomy, of the first sort 34, of the latter 379, in all 669. 
Besides they observe the number of the verses at the end of every book ; 
as also that ) in p72, Levit. xi. 42, is the middle letter of the law; 7, 
Ley. x. 16, the middle word ; Levit. xiii. 33, the middle verse; and that 
the number of all the verses through the law is 23,206. 

Moreover they divide the law, or five books of Moses, into 53, D°771D 
Sedarim, or distinctions: whereof Genesis contains 42. Exodus, 29. 
Leviticus 23, Numbers 32, Deuteronomy. 27 ; which kind of distinc- 
tions they also observe throughout the Scripture, assigning unto Joshua 
14, Judges 14, Samuel 34, Kings 35, Isaiah 26, Jeremiah 31, 
Kzekiel 29; the lesser prophets 21, Psalms 19, Job 8, Proverbs 8, 
Keelesiastes 4, Canticles and Lamentations are not divided; Daniel 7, 
Ksther, 7, Ezra and Nehemiah 10, Chronicles 25. 

Besides, they distribute the prophets into sections called Haphters, that 
answer the sections which are read every sabbath day in their synagogues. 
And this division of the prophets they affirm to have been made m the 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes,, whom they call ywrn, ‘that wicked one, 
when the reading of the law was prohibited unto them. All which things 
are handled at large by others. 

§ 4. Having for a long season lost the promise of the Spirit, and there- 
with all saving spiritual knowledge of the mind and will of God in the 
Scripture, the best of their employment about it, hath been in reference 
to the words and letters of it, and in this their diligence hath been of use, 
in the preservation of the copies of it entire and free from corruption. For 
after that the canon of the Old Testament was completed in the days of 
Ezra, and points or vowels added to the letters, to preserve the knowledge 
of the tongue, and to facilitate the right reading and learning of it, the 
industry, diligence, and curiosity which they have used about the letter of 
the whole Scripture isincredible. The collection of their pains and observa- 
tions to this purpose is called Massora, or Messara, consisting in critical 
observation upon the words and letters of the Scripture; begun to be 
collected of old, even it may be from the days of Ezra, and continued until 
the time of composing the Talmud, with some additional observations an- 
nexed unto it since that time. 

The writers, composers, and gatherers of this work, they call ya 
T0777, whose principal observations were gathered and published by Rabbi 
Jacob Chaiim, and annexed to the Venetian Bibles; whereas before the 
Massora was written in other books innumerable. In this their critical doc- 
trine, they give us the numbers of the verses of the Scripture, as also how 
often every word is used in the whole, and with what variety as to letters 
and yowels ; what is the whole number of all the letters in the Bible, and 
how often each letter is severally used, with innumerable other observations 
which have their use; the sum whereof is gathered by Buxtorf, in his 
excellent treatise on that subject. And here is the knowledge of their 
masters bounded ; they go not beyond the letter, but are more blind than 
moles in the spiritual sense of it. And thus they continue an example of 
the righteous judgment of God, in giving them up to the counsels of their 
own. hearts, and an evident instance that the letter of the Scripture is un- 
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able to impart the saving knowledge of the will of God, if men do not 
also enjoy the Spirit promised in the same covenant to the church of the 
elect, Isa. lix. 2]. 

§ 5. Unto that ignorance of the mind of God in the Scripture, which 
is spread over their minds, they have added another prejudice against the 
truth, ina strange figment of an oral law, which they make equal unto, 
yea in many things superior to that which is written. The Scripture be- 
coming a lifeless letter unto them, as the true understanding of the mind 
of God was utterly hid from them, it was impossible that they should rest 
therein, or content themselves with what is revealed in it. For as the 
word, whilst it is enjoyed and used according to the mind of God, and is 
accompanied with that Spirit which is promised to lead them that believe 
into all truth, is full of sweetness and life to the souls of men, is a perfect 
rule of walking before God, and is that which satisfies them with wisdom 
and knowledge ; so when it is only enjoyed outwardly as such a writing, 
without any dispensation of suitable light and grace, it will yield men no 
satisfaction ; accordingly they will constantly turn aside to other means and 
ways of knowing and serving God. This being so eminent in the Jews, 
and the Medium they have fixed on to supply that want, which they sup- 
pose to be in the Scripture, (but which indeed is in themselves,) proving 
to be the great engine of their hardening and obstinacy in their infidelity ; 
I shall first declare what it is that they intend by the oral law, and then 
briefly show the absurdity and falseness of their pretensions about it. 
Though it must not be denied, that it is one of the most ancient fables that 
is credited amongst any of the sons of men at this day. 

§ 6. This oral law they affirm to be an unwritten tradition and exposition 
of the written law of Moses, given unto him in mount Sinai, and committed 
by him to Joshua and the Sanhedrim, to be by them delivered over by oral 
tradition unto those who should succeed them in the government of that 
church. It doth not appear that in the days of Christ or his apostles, whilst 
the temple was standing, there was any stated opinion amongst them 
about this oral law, though it is evident that not long after, it began to be 
received by the body of the people. Nay it is evident that there was no 
such law then acknowledged ; for the Sadducees who utterly reject all the 
main principles of it, were then not only tolerated, but also in chief rule, 
one of them being high priest. | 

That they had heaped together many superstitious observances under the 
name of traditions, is most clear in the gospel ; and it doth not appear that 
then they knew to whom to assign their origin; they therefore indefinitely 
called them the traditions of the elders, or of those that lived of old before 
them. After the destruction of their temple, when they had lost the life 
and spirit of that worship, which the Scripture revealed, betaking themselves 
wholly unto their traditional figments, they began to bethink themselves 
how they might give countenance to their apostasy from the perfection and 
doctrine of the written law. For this end they began to fancy that these 
traditions were no less from God, than the written law itself. For when 
Moses was forty days and forty nights in the mountain, they say that in the 
day time he wrote the law from the mouth of God, and in the night, God 
instructed him in the oral law, or unwritten exposition of it, which they 
have received by tradition from him. For when he came down from the 
mount, after he had read unto them the written law, he repeated, as they 
say, to Aaron and Eleazer and the Sanhedrim, all that secret instruction 
which he had received in the night from God, which it was not lawful for 
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him to write. Afterwards he committed the whole in a special manner to 
Joshua. Joshua did the same to Eleazer, as he did to his son Phineas, 
after whom they give us a catalogue of several prophets that lived in the 
ensuing generations, all whom they employ im this service of conveying 
down the oral law to their successors. ‘To the high priests also they assign 
a place in this work ; of whom there were eighty-three from the first insti- 
tution of that office, to the destruction of the temple ; Joseph. lib. 20, cap. 
18. From Aaron to the building of Solomon's temple thirteen; from thence 
to the captivity eighteen ; all the rest take up the troublesome time of the 
apostasy of their church, unto the final ruin of it ; their rulers being many 
because of their wickedness, as they themselves observe. 

The last person whom they would have to preserve the oral law abso- 
lutely pure, was that Simeon, whom they call P°787, the Just, mentioned 
by Jesus the son of Syrach, chap. 1. And it is very observable, that the 
latter Jews have left out Simeon, the son of Hillel, whom their ancient 
masters placed upon the roll of the preservers of this treasure, supposing he 
might be that Simeon who in his old age received our Saviour in his arms, 
when he was presented in the temple, Luke 1. 25. A crime sufficient 
among the Jews to brand him with a perpetual ignominy: neither are they 
alone in turning men’s glory into reproach and shame. 

§ 7. After the destruction of the temple and city, when the evil hus- 
bandmen were slain, the vineyard of the Lord was let out to others, and 
the kingdom given to another nation, and therewith the covenant sanctified 
use of the Scripture, the remaining Jews having lost wholly the mind 
of God in the Old Testament, betook themselves to their traditions, 
and as I said before, began to fancy and contend that they came from God 
himself ; whereas their predecessors durst not plead any thing for them, 
but that they came unto them from them of old, that is from some of the 
masters of preceding generations. Hereupona while after, (as I have else- 
where showed at large) one of them whom they call Rabbi Juda Hannasi, 
and Hakkadosh, the prince and the holy, took upon him to gather their 
scattered traditions, and to cast them into form, order, and method, in wri- 
ting, that they might be unto the Jews a rule of life and worship for ever. 
The story of his work and undertaking is given us by Maimonides in Jad 
Chazaka, the authors of Sedar Olam, Halicoth Olam, Tzemach David, and 
many others ; and they all agree that this their great master lived about 
the times of Marcus Antoninus two hundred years, or thereabouts after the 
destruction of city and temple. 

§ 8. This collection of his they call 720 or ΤΥ Mishne, or Mish- 
naioth, being as is pretended a repetition of the law, in an exposition of it; 
indeed it is a farrago of all sorts of traditions, true and false, with a mons- 
trous mixture of lies, useless, foolish, and wicked. The things contained 
in it, are by themselves referred to five heads: lst. The oral law received 
by Moses on mount Sinai, preserved by the means before declared: 2nd. 
Oral constitutions of Moses himself, after he came down from the mount: 
3rd. Constitutions and orders drawn by various ways of arguing, (13, as 
Rambam tells us) out of the written law: 4th. The answers and decrees 
of the Sanhedrim, and other wise men in former ages: 5th. Immemorial 
customs, whose original being unknown, are supposed to be divine. 

}9. The whole is divided into six parts: noted with the initial letter of 
the word, which signifies the chief things treated on in it. As the first by 
τ, z, that is DY, Zeraim, Seeds, which is divided into eleven Massicktot, 
or treatises, containing in all seventy-five chapters. The second by 73, m, 
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that is, 79170, Moad, or appointed feasts, which is distributed into twelve 
Massicktot, containing in them eighty-eight chapters. The third by 3, n, 
that is DW, of women, and is distributed into seven treatises, containing 
seventy-one chapters. The fourth by 3, n, that is, Ops2, Nezikim, about 
loss and damage, and is divided into eight Massicktot, whereof the first is 
divided into three parts, called ΝῊΡ NAD, NSD NAD, NINA ΝΞΞ, the first, 
middle, and last, port, or entrance, containing in them thirty chapters, 
whereunto forty-four are added in the following parts. The fifth by p, 
that is, Ὁ ΤΡ, Kodashim, of Sanctifications, and is divided into eleven 
books containing ninety chapters. The sixth with Ὁ, that is, mon», 
Teharoth, of Purifications, in twelve books, and one hundred and twenty- 
six chapters. 

§10. Unto this Mishne of R. Juda, they annex the ΠῚ ΟἽ, the Tosi- 
phot, or additions of Rabbi Chaiah, his scholar, expounding many passages 
in his master’s works ; to them a more full explanation of the same doc- 
trine of the Mishnee, which they call Baracetot is subjoined, being the col- 
lection of some Antitalmudical masters. About three hundred years after 
the destruction of the temple, R. Johanan composed the Jerusalem Talmud, 
consisting in expositions, comments, and disputes upon the whole Mishne, 
excepting the last part about purifications. An hundred years or there- 
abouts after that, Rabbi Ase, composed the Babylonian Talmud, or Gemara ; 
thirty-two years, they say, he spent in this work, yet leaving it unfinished, 
seventy-one years after, it was completed by his disciples. And the whole 
work of both these Talmuds may be referred unto five heads: for first, they 
expound the text of the Mishne ; 2nd. Decide questions of right and fact ; 
3rd. Report the disputations, traditions, and constitutions, of the doctors 
that lived between them and the writing of the Mishne; 4th. Give alle- 
gorical monstrous expositions of the Scripture, which they call Midrashoth ; 
and 5th. Report stories of the like nature. ᾿ 

§ 11. This at length is their oral law grown unto, and in the learning 
and practising of these things, consists the whole religion and worship of 
the Jews; there being not the most absurd saying of any of their doctors, 
in those huge heaps of folly and vanity, that they do not hold to be equal 
unto, nay, that they are not ready to prefer before the written word, 
that perfect and only guide of their church, whilst God was pleased 
with it. 

In the dust of this confusion they dwell, loving this darkness more than 
light, because their deeds are evil. Having for many generations enter- 
tained a prejudicate imagination, that these traditional figments, amongst 
which their crafty masters have inserted many filthy and blasphemous fa- 
bles against our Lord Christ and his gospel, are of divine authority ; and 
haying utterly lost the spiritual sense of the written word, they are thus 
sealed up in blindness and obdurateness ; and shall be so, until the veil be 
taken away, when the appointed time of their deliverance shall come. A 
brief discovery of the falseness of this fancy of their oral law, which is the 
foundation of all that huge building of les and vanities that their Talmuds 
are composed of, shall put an end to this discourse. 

§ 12. 1. The very story of the giving of the law at mount Sinai, suffi- 
ciently discovers the folly of this imagination. ‘This oral law, the Jews are 
ready, on all occasions, to prefer before that which is written; and do 
openly profess, that without it the other is of no use unto them. I desire 
then to know whence it is, that all the circumstances of the giving and 
teaching of the less necessary, are so exactly recorded ; but not one word is 
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spoken of this oral law, either of God’s revealing it to Moses, or of Moses 
teaching of it to Joshua, or any others. Strange! that so much should be 
recorded of every circumstance of the less principal, lifeless law ; and not 
one word of either substance or circumstance of that which is, if these men 
may be believed, the very life and soul of the other. Maimonides, in Jad 
Chazaka, tells us there is mention made of it in Exod. xxiv. 12. I will 
give you, saith the Lord, M87 Mn, a law and commandment. 7n, 
saith he, is the written law ; 7187, the oral: though the next words are, 
ὉΠ ΠΟ snan> ἭΝ, which I have written, that thou mayest teach them; 
the written law, and no other, being on several accounts expressed by both 
those terms. How know they, that any such law was given to Moses as 
they pretend? What testimony, witness, or record of it, was had or made 
at the time of its giving, or in many generations, for two thousand years 
afterwards ? 

§ 13. 2. Did their forefathers, at any time before the captivity, trans- 
gress this oral law, or did they not? If they say they did not, but kept it, 
and observed it diligently, we may easily see of what importance it is, that 
the most strict observation of it would not preserve them from all manner 
of wickedness ; and what an hedge it is to the written law, when notwith- 
standing the obedience yielded unto it, that was utterly despised and neg- 
lected. If they shall say that law also was broken by them, I desire to 
know whence it comes to pass, that whereas God by his prophets doth re- 
prove them for all their other sins, and in particular for contempt of the 
written law, and of the statutes, ordinances, and institutions of it, he no 
where once mentioneth this their greater guilt, of despising the oral law, 
but there is as universal a silence concerning its transgression, as there is 
of its giving and institution. Can we have any greater evidence of its 
being fictitious than this? that whereas it is pretended that it is the main 
rule of their obedience to God, God did never reprove them for the trans- 
gression of it, though whilst he owned them as his church and people, he 
suffered none of their sins to pass unreproved, especially not any of that im- 
portance of which this is by them pretended to be.. 

3. Moses was commanded to write the whole law that he received from 
God, and did so accordingly, Exod. xxiv. 3, 4; xxxiv.28; Deut. xxxi. 9 
—24. Where was this oral law, which they say was not to be written, 
when Moses was commanded to write the whole law that he had received 
of God, and did accordingly? This new law was not then coined, being 
indeed nothing but the product of their apostasy from the law which was 
written. 

4. The sole ground and foundation of this oral law, lies in the imper- 
fection of the written law. This is that which they plead for the necessity 
of it. The written law extends not to all necessary cases that occur in re- 
ligion ; many things are redundant, many wanting in it; and hereof they 
gather great heaps of instances, so that they will grant, that if the written 
law had been perfect, there had been no need of this traditional one. But 
whom in this matter shall we believe: a few ignorant Jews, or God him- 
self bearing witness that his law is perfect, and that he requires no more in 
his worship but what is in that law prescribed? See Ps. xix. 8; Prov. 
xxx. 6,6; Deut. iv. 1,2. And this perfection of the written law, though 
it be entirely destructive to their traditions, not only the Karei among 
themselves do earnestly contend for, but also sundry of their Gemarists do 
acknowledge, especially when they forget their own concernments, out of a 
desire to oppose the gospel. And to this head bélong all the arguments 
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that divines make use of to prove the perfection of the Scripture against 
the new Talmudists in Christianity. 

5. God every-where sends his people to the written law of Moses, for the 
rule of their obedience, no where unto any Kabal, Deut. xi. 32, x. 12, 
13, and xxviii. 1; Josh. i. 7, 8, xxiii. 6; 2 Chron. xxx. 18; Isa. viii. 20. 
If there be such an oral law, it is one that God would not have any man to 
observe ; which he calls none to the obedience of, nor did ever reprove any 
man for its transgression 

§ 14. And many more arguments of the like nature may be added, to 
prove the vanity of this pretence; and yet this figment is the foundation of 
the present Judaical religion and obstinacy. When the apostle wrote this 
Epistle, their apostasy was not yet arrived at this rock of offence ; since 
their falling on it, they have increased their blindness, misery, and ruin. 
Then they were contented to try their cause, by what God spake to their 
fathers in the prophets, which kept open a door of hope, and gave some 
advantages for their conversion, which are now shut up and removed, until 
God shall take this veil away from their faces, that they may'see to the end 
of the things that were to be done away. 

§ 15. By this means, principally, have they for many generations both 
shut out the truth, and secured themselves from conviction. For they 
reject whatever is taught in the Scriptures concerning the person, office, and 
work of the Messiah, seeing they have that which they esteem a revelation 
of equal authority, teaching them a doctrine quite of another nature, and 
more suited unto their carnal principles and expectations ; and will rather 
rest in any evasions, than give way to the testimony of Scripture. And 
whilst they have a firm persuasion, as they have, received by the tradi- 
tion of many generations, that the written word is imperfect, and but a half 
revelation of the mind of God, in itself unintelligible, and not to be received 
or understood, but according to the sense of their oral law, now recorded 
in their Talmuds, what can the most plain and cogent testimonies of it 
avail to their conviction? And here it must be remarked, that the 
Christian and the Jewish church have trodden the same path to their grand 
apostasy. How far that of the Jews was overtaken with it in the days of 
our Lord’s conversation on the earth, the gospel doth abundantly declare ; 
and of the manner in which they have brought it unto its height, we have 
given now some brief account. The conduct of the Roman church hath 
been the very same, and hath at length arrived unto almost the same issue, 
by the same degrees. This, some of them perceiving, do not only defend 
the Pharisaical opinion among the Jews about the oral law, and the suc- 
cession of their traditions, as consonant to the pretensions of their own 
church ; but also openly avow, that a very great number of their several 
respective traditions are either the same, or that they nearly resemble one 
another; as doth expressly Josephus de Voysin, in his Prowmiwm to the 
Pugio Fidei of Raimundus Martini. And because it is evident that the 
way and means whereby both the Judaical and Roman church have apos- 
tatized and departed from the truth, are the same, and that they maintain 
and defend themselves in their apostasy and refusal to return unto the truth 
by the same arguments, I shall, ὡς ἐν zapody, manifest their consent and 
agreement in this principle, about their traditions, and the authority of 
them, which have been the ruin of them both. 

§ 16. First, The Jews expressly contend that their oral law, their mass 
of traditions, was from God himself. They say that it was partly delivered 
unto Moses on Mount Sinai, and partly added by him from divine revela- 
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tions, which he afterwards received. Hence, the authority of it, with them, 
is no less than that of the written word, (which hath all its authority from 
its divine original,) and the usefulness of it is much more. For although 
they cannot deny but that this and that particular tradition, that is practice, 
custom, or exposition of any place of Scripture, was first introduced, ex- 
pressed, and declared, at such or such seasons, by such masters or schools 
amongst them ; yet they will not grant that they were then first invented 
or found out, but only that they were then first declared out of the cabalis- 
tical abyss, wherein they were preserved from their first revelation ; as 
all of them agree, who have written any thing about the nature, propa- 
gation, and continuance of their oral law. 

And this is the persuasion of the Romanists about their cabal of tradi- 
tions. They plead that they are all of a divine original, partly from 
Christ, and partly from his apostles. Whatever they have added unto the 
written word, yea, though it be never so contrary thereunto, still they pre- 
tend that it is part of the oral law, which they have received from them by 
living tradition. Let one convention of their doctors determine that images 
are to be adored ; another, that transubstantiation is to be believed ; a third, 
add a new creed, with an equal number of articles unto the old : let one doctor 
advance the opinion of purgatory ; another, of justification by works ; all 
is one, these things are not then first invented, but only declared out of that 
unsearchable treasure of traditions, which they have in their custody. 
Had they not fixed this persuasion in the minds of men, they know that 
their whole fabric would, of its own accord, have long since sunk into con- 
fusion. But they highly contend at this day, that they need no other 
argument to prove any thing to be of a divine original, but that they think 
so, and practise accordingly. ι 

§ 17. Secondly, This oral law being thus given, the preservation of it, 
seeing Moses is dead long ago, must be inquired after. Now, the Jews 
assion a threefold depository of it. Ist, The whole congregation ; 2dly, 
The sanhedrim ; and 3dly, The high priest. To this end they affirm, that 
the part of it which Moses received on Sinai, was three times repeated 
upon his descent from the Mount, and that the additions which were after- 
wards made, had the same promulgation. Ist, It was repeated by himself 
unto Aaron; 2dly, By them both unto the elders; and 3dly, By the elders 
unto the whole congregation; or as Maimonides in Jad Chazaka, Moses 
delivered it unto Eleazar; Phineas and Joshua, after the death of Aaron ; 
᾿ by whom the consistory was instructed therein, who taught the people as 
occasion did require. What the people knew of it is uncertain, but what 
they did know was quickly lost. The consistory, or great sanhe- 
drim, Ins Dyaw dw }T m3, as they call it, ‘The House of Judgment, of 
Seventy and one, was more faithful in its charge. Hence, Rab. Moses, in 
the same book, Tractat. D’I27 of rebels or transgressors, teacheth us, 
Oma ΤΙΝ ὍΤΙ “ay om ΤῸ Syaw mn apy on pdwrsaw Sven pt ma 
ΣΝ" 52d ΝᾺ vbw pr, ‘The great consistory (or house of judgment) 
at Jerusalem, was the foundation of the oral law: these are the pillars of 
doctrine, from whom statutes and judgments went forth unto all Israel.’ 
And he afterwards affirms, with what truth may be easily judged, 
Sowa apm AT Nd op dy tart pT a Mw, ‘whilst this great consis- 
tory continued, there was no dissension in Israel. For not only the famous 
differences between. Hillel and Shammai, with their disciples, which in- 
volved all the schools, scribes, and lawyers among them, arose, and were 
propagated whilst that consistory continued ; but also the atheistical sect of 
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the Sadducees rose unto that height and interest, as to obtain the president- 
ship in the sanhedrim itself. But the high priests are those whom they 
fix upon as the principal conservators of this oral law. To this end they 
give us catalogues of them from first to last, that by their uninterrupted 
succession we may be “assurred of the incorrupt preservation of their 
original traditions. Only it may here be added by the way, that they bind 
not themselves precisely in all their religious observances unto this oral law, 
to which they assign a divine origin; but ascribe an authority unto the 
sanhedrim and the high priest, to constitute things of themselves in the 
worship of God, besides and beyond the word. And whatever they pretend 
of their oral law, when they come unto particular instances, they would 
fain educe the constitutions of it from some word or letter, or manner of 
interpretation of the Scripture itself. But those constitutions of the con- 
sistory and wise men, they ascribe unto their own authority. 

Some of these are recounted by Maimonides, in his preface unto Jad 
Chazaka ; as the reading of the book or roll of Esther with fasting, lights 
on the feast of dedication, the fast on the seventh of Ab, or July, various 
mixtures and washings of hands; things plainly of that nature which our 
Lord Jesus condemned amongst them. And there is something observable 
in the manner in which Maimonides frees them from transgressing that 
precept, Deut. xii, 32. ‘Thou shalt not add unto this word,’ by this constitu- 
tion. WT 13 Wax SN anys mds ΠΥῚΡΣ ἽΝ ay myy>d my ΤΣ ΤΙ sya Nd 
"m “Tox Ws JD Nos myn by parow. ‘For, saith he, ‘they say 
not that the holy blessed God hath commanded these things, that there 
should be such mixtures; that the book of Esther should be read with 
fasting ; for if they should say so they should add to the law. But thus 
we speak, such and such a prophet, or the consistory, commanded and 
appointed that the book of Esther should be read with fasting, to celebrate 
the glory of the holy blessed God in our deliverance ; and so of the rest. 
It seems, then, they may add what they will of their own, if they prefix 
not the name of God to their inventions ; by which means they have set 
themselves at liberty to multiply superstitious observations at their pleasure, 
which they had actually done in the days of our Saviour, and thereby made 
the law of God of none effect. 

In all these things are they followed and imitated by the Romanists. 
In the same manner do they lay up the stock of their traditions. In 
general, they make the church the repository of them, although they do 
not so distinctly explain the ways and means whereby they were committed 
to it, as the Jews do. Unto the sanhedrim, councils are succeeded in the 
same office. But their nature, work, authority, assistance, and use, are so 
variously disputed amongst them, that nothing of certamty from them or 
by them, singly considered, is to be obtained. It is the high priest or pope 
that is the principal conservator of this sacred treasury of traditions ; upon 
their succession doth the certainty of them depend. And whilst there is a 
pope at Rome, the knowledge of the new oral law will not fail, as the old 
one did not whilst the Jews had a high priest ; though, in the pursuit of it, 
they crucified the Messiah, and continue to reject him unto this day. 
Besides, like the Jews, they content not themselves with what they pretend 
to be of ancient tradition, but assume a power of making new constitutions 
in the things of God; by which they would have us to think that they do 
not violate the prohibitions of adding, because they ascribe them not unto 
the word of God, but to the authority of the present church. Thus far, 
therefore, they are fully agreed. / 
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§ 18. Thirdly, The Jews, in favour and to the honour of these traditions, 
affirm that the written word without them is imperfect, and not to be 
understood, but as it is interpreted by them : in this they are constant, “and 
for this they earnestly contend. Aben Ezra, in his Preface to the Law, 
discourseth at large of five several ways of the interpretation of it, but 
concludes at last that the whole written law of Moses is founded. on the 
oral. He saith, may wm mp dysw mn by mwa qoow msxd Ὁ rm 
325‘ And this is a sign unto us, that the law of Moses is founded on 
the oral law, which is the joy of our hearts: so apt are they to rejoice in 
a thing of nought. To the same purpose are the words of another famous 
master amongst them: Rabbi Bechai, in Cad. Hakkemach, nT py 
ΒΞ ΠΌΤ ὉΝ 13 ANanmd md ΞΏΞΞῚ mn PRY ΠΡ ΡΞ mn A 
—‘ The oral law is the foundation of the written, nor can the written law 
be expounded but by the oral.’ 

By this being the foundation of the written law, they intend, that the 
sense of it is so enwrapped and contained therein, that without the explica- 
tions of the oral law, the written law cannot be understood. And to this 
end Manasse, one of their late masters, expressly disputes, that in many 
things it is defective, and in some things redundant, so that it is not able to 
give us a full and clear direction in the things of God, without their tradi- 
tional explications. And in the confirmation of his opinion, he instanceth 
in sundry precepts and prohibitions, that he would prove so obscure, as that 
no obedience can be yielded, unto them in a due manner, without the help 
of the Cabala ; but as the greater part of his exceptions are childish cavils, 
and have been answered by others, they shall be here passed over. To this 
then they are arrived ; this is the common persuasion of them all ; and we 
shall hear what farther progress they have made. And in this they are 
imitated by their successors. Their oral law also is made by them the 
foundation of the written. 

As those heretics of old, who had got some sophistical cavils about evil, 
wherever they met with any one not of their mind, presently fell upon him 
with their wnde malwm ? whence had evil its original? so thinking to bring 
them to the acknowledgment of two supreme principles of things, a good 
one and a bad one. So, for the most part, the first question of a Romanist 
is, How do you know the Scriptures to be the word of God? and then the 
next word is, the Cabala, the 75 bya mn, oral law, tradition: these are 
the foundation of it. And in their progress, they fail not to assert two 
principles, both borrowed from the Jews :—Ilst, That the Scripture is im- 
perfect, and doth not give us a full and complete account of all things that 
are to be believed or practised, that God may be glorified, and our own souls 
saved.—2dly, That what was delivered in the Scriptures can in no way be 
rightly and truly understood, but by the help of those traditions which they 
have in their custody. But although these are good and useful inventions, 
and although they are men that want not ability to find out what is con- 
ducing to their own advantage, yet they cannot be allowed the credit of 
being their first authors, seeing they are expressly borrowed from the Jews. 

§ 19. Fourthly, When these two laws, the law of God and and their own 
traditions, do come in competition, many of the Jews do expressly prefer 
that of their own invention before the other, and that both as to certainty 
and use. Hence, they make it the foundation of their church, and the only 
safe means to preserve the truth. So are we informed by Isaac Corbulensis, 
in m2 ὙΠῸ, ‘Do not think, saith he, ‘that the written law is the 
foundation, for the foundation is the oral law; for by that law was the 
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covenant made, as it is written, According to these words do I make a 
covenant with thee, Exod. xxxiv. 27. He takes his argument from that 
expression, TNT DDIM 5. Dy, wresting it foolishly, as they do other 
Scriptures. His oral law he finds in those words, “5 δ, which signify 
nothing but ‘according to,’ nor are any other words intended, but those 
delivered to Moses and written by him. And of this oral law he goes on 
_ to say, ‘ These are the treasures of the holy blessed God ; for he knew that 
' Israel should be carried captive among other people, and that the nations 
would transcribe their books, and therefore he would not commit their 
secret law to writing.’ 

It seems, then, that these things were left them in secret tradition, 
because God was not willing that any besides themselves should know his 
mind and will. But they have at last shown themselves more full of 
benignity towards mankind than they would allow God to be, inasmuch as 
they have committed this secret law to writing. And to this purpose is 
their Confession in 37 ΤΣΤ ‘the Golden Altar,’ Sy τῶν WEN ON 
MOTD STD DYAW MIN ἣν ON 8D ANDAW THN ἈΝ ΤῸ τ WNATN APY 
—‘It is impossible for us to stand or abide upon the foundation of our holy 
law, which is the written law, unless it be by the oral law, which is the 
exposition thereof.’ Wherein, they not only declare their judgments con- 
cerning their traditions, but also express the reason of their obstinate 
adherence unto them; which is, that without it they cannot maintain 
themselves in their present Judaism. And so indeed is the case with 
them ; for innumerable testimonies of the Scriptures rise up directly against 
their infidelity, and they can never keep their station, but by a horrible 
corruption of them through their traditions. On this account, it is a 
common thing with them, in the advice which they giye unto their 
disciples, to advise them to prefer the study of the Talmud before the study 
of the Scripture, and the sayings of their wise men before the sayings of 
the prophets; thus, plainly expressing an utter disregard of the written 
word, any farther than as they suppose the sense of it explained in their 
oral law. Neither are they here forsaken by their associates. The princi- 
pal design of all the books which have been lately published by the 
Romanists, and they have not been a few, hath been to prove the certainty 
and sufficiency of their traditions, in matters of their faith and worship, 
above that of the written word. 

§ 20. Fifthly, There are some few remaining among the eastern Jews, 
who reject all this story concerning the oral law, and professedly adhere 
unto the written word only. These the masters of their present religion 
and persuasion do, by common consent brand as heretics, calling them 
Scripturists, or Scripturarians, or Biblists, the very name of reproach 
wherewith the Romanists stigmatize all those who reject their traditions. 
These are their ON7P, that is ‘ Biblists’ or ‘ Scripturarians ; and every- 
where they term them bD‘N2”7, ‘heretics, and endeavour to prove them 
guilty ΤῚΣ of ‘heresy’ in the highest degree. Some would have them to 
be the offspring of the old Sadducees, to deny the resurrection and the 
world to come, as men usually care not much what they impute unto those 
whom they esteem heretics. But the falsity hereof is notorious, and so 
acknowledged by others, and confuted by the writings of the Karans 
themselves. Yea, the author of Cosri affirms, that they are more studious 
in the law than the Rabbins; and that their reasons were more weighty 
than theirs, and lead more towards the naked sense of the Scripture. But 
this they charge upon them, namely, that rejecting the sure rule of their 
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traditions, they ran into singular expositions of the law, and so divided it, 
and made many laws of it, having no certain means of agreement among 
themselves. So saith Rabbi Jehuda Levita, the author of the fore-men- 
tioned Cosri, MYANT WAT OND 59 Mw pr. ‘The Kareans multiply 
laws according to their own opinion,’ for which he inveighs against them 
after he had commended them, as is mentioned above. And the same is 
objected against them by Maimonides, on Pirke Aboth ; as though it were 
not known that the greatest part of their Talmud, the sacred treasury of — 
their oral law, is taken up with differences and disputes of their masters, 
with a multitude of various opinions and contradictory conceptions 
about their traditions. Thus deal the Romanists also with their adversaries : 
this they charge them with. They are heretics, Biblists, and, by adhering 
to the Scripture alone, have no certainty among themselves, but run into 
diversities of opinions, because they have deserted the unerring rule of their 
Cabala ; though the world is filled with the noise of their own conflicts, 
notwithstanding the pretended relief which they have by means of their 
traditions. 

It remains that we consider how these traditions come to be communicated 
unto others, out of the secret storehouse wherein originally they were 
deposited. This, as I have elsewhere, and partly before declared, was by 
their being committed unto writing by Rabbi Juda Hakkadosh, whose 
collections, with their expositions in their Talmud, do give us a perfect 
account, if we may believe them, of that secret law which came down 
unto them by oral tradition from Moses. And something like this is pre- 
tended by the Romanists ; many of their traditions, they say, are recorded 
in the rescripts of popes, decrees of councils, and constitutions of the canon 
law, and other such sacred means of declaring the oral instructions of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

But herein the Jews deal with us far more ingenuously than they. 
They tell us plainly that now their whole oral law is written, and that 
they have no reserve of authentic traditions, not yet declared; so that 
where Austin says of his adversaries,* ‘ Nescit habere preeter Scripturas 
legitimas et Propheticas, Judzeos quasdam traditiones suas quas non Scriptas 
habent, sed memoriter tenent, et alter in alterum loquendo transfundit, quam 
deuterosin vocant. Either he knew not of the Mishne that was then 
written, or this opinion of secret traditions was continued until the finishing 
and promulgation of the Babylonish Talmud, which was sundry years after 
his death. But here the Romanists fail us; for although they have given 
us heaps upon heaps of their traditions, by the means afore-mentioned, yet 
they plead that they have still an inexhaustible treasure of them laid up in 
their church stores, and in the breast of their holy father, to be drawn 
forth at all times, as occasion shall require. ἢ 

And thus have we taken a brief prospect of the consent of both these 
apostate churches, in that principle which hath been the means of their 
apostasy, and is the great engine whereby they are rendered incurable 
therein. 


a Aust. lib, 2. Con. adver. Leg. et Prophet. cap. 1. 
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EXERCITATION VIIL. 


THE FIRST DISSERTATION CONCERNING THE MESSIAH, PROVING HIM 
TO BE PROMISED OF OLD. 


§ 1. Principles presupposed in the Apostle’s discourse in his Epistle to the Hebrews. 
First, A Messiah promised from the foundation of the world. § 2,3. Of the evil that 
is in the world. § 4. Of sin and punishment. Origin and entrance of them. § 5. Ig- 
norance of mankind about them. § 5, 6. The sin and fall of Adam. Their conse- 
quences. ᾧ 7. Jews’ opinion about the sin of Adam. Also of the curse and corruption 
of nature. § 8—12. Their*sense of both at large evinced. § 13. God not unjust if all 
mankind had perished in this condition. § 14. Instances of the sin and punishment of 
angels. Differences between the sin of angels and man. Angels lost, mankind relieved. 
§ 15. Evidences of that deliverance. § 16. How attainable. Not by men themselves. 
§ 17. Not by angels. ᾧ 18. Nor the law. That proved against the Jews. 
§ 19. Their fable of the law made before the world, with the occasion of it. The 
patriarchs saved before the giving of the law. § 20. Observation of the moral precepts 
of the law, no means of relief. § 21. Nor the sacrifices of it. § 22. The new cove- 
nant. God the author of it. How to be accomplished. § 23, 24. The first promise of 
it, Gen. ili. 16, discussed. § 25. Sense of the Jews upon it manifested. ᾿ § 26, 27. Ex- 
amined. § 28. Promise of a Deliverer, the foundation of all religion in the world. 
§ 29. The promise renewed unto Abraham, Gen. xii. 1, 2,3. Nature of it as given 
unto him, § 30. Testified unto and confirmed, Gen. xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17, 19; 
Job xix. 25. Opened, § 31—33, with sundry other places. End of the separation 
of the posterity of Abraham unto a peculiar people and church. §34, This deliverer 
the Messiah. Meaning of the word, The person who. 


§ 1. We proceed now to what we chiefly intend in all these discourses ; 
which is the consideration and discussion of those great principles, as of 
all religion in general, so of the Christian in particular. These the apostle 
supposes as the foundation of his whole reasoning with the Hebrews, and 
they are the basis that he stands upon, in the management of his whole 
design. For in all discourses that are parzenetical, as this Epistle for the 
most part is, there are always some principles taken for granted, which 
give life and efficacy unto the exhortations in them, and into which these 
are resolved. For as to attempt to persuade men to receive particular points 
of faith, opinion, or practice, without a previous conviction of general 
principles of truth, from which the persuasions used do naturally flow and 
arise, isa thing weak and inefficacious ; so to be employed in the demon- 
stration of the principles themselves, when the especial end aimed at is 
to persuade, would bring confusion into all discourse. 

Wherefore, although our apostle do assert and confirm those dogmata, 
and articles of truth, which he persuaded the Hebrews to embrace ; yet he 
supposeth and takes for granted those more general κυρίας dogac or ‘first 
maxims, which are the foundation both of the doctrines and exhortations 
insisted on, as all skill in teaching doth require. These principles we shall 
now attempt to draw forth and consider. They are the following : 

First. That there was a Messiah or Saviour of mankind from sin and 
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punishment, promised upon, and from the first entrance of sin into the 
world, in whom all acceptable worship of God was founded, and in whom 
all the religion of the sons of men was to centre. 

Secondly. That this Messiah, long before promised, had been actually ex- 
hibited in the world, and had finished the work committed unto him when 
the apostle wrote this Epistle. As 

Thirdly. That Jesus of Nazareth was this Messiah, and that what he 
had done and suffered was the work and duty promised of old concerning 
him. 

There is not a line in the epistle to the Hebrews, that doth not virtually 
begin and end in these principles ; not an assertion, not a doctrine, not an 
exhortation, that is not built on this triple foundation. They are also the 
great verities, τῆς ὁμολογιας χριστιανης, of the Christian profession or reli- 
gion. A sincere endeavour, therefore, to explain and vindicate them, may 
not be unacceptable, especially in these days, wherein, as on the one hand, 
there are various thoughts of heart about the present condition and ex- 
pectation of the Jews; so, on the other, there are many who are ready 
with a presumptuous boldness ἀκίνητα κίνειν, and to call in question the 
fundamentals of all religion. Now the first of these principles is at this 
day by several vain imaginations obscured by the Jews, to their utter 
loss of all benefit by it; and hath been so for many generations, although 
it was the life and soul of the religion of their forefathers, as shall be de- 
monstrated. And the two latter are by them expressly denied, and mali- 
ciously contended against, Here then we shall fix and confirm these 
principles in the order wherein we have laid them down; declaring on 
every one of them the conceptions and persuasions of the Jews concerning 
the promised Messiah, and removing in the close their objections against 
the faith of Christians in this matter, in a peculiar exercitation to that 
purpose. And the confirmation and.vindication. of the first of these 
principles, is the object of our present discourse. ᾿ 

§ 2. Besides the testimony of God himself in his word, we havea 
concurrent suffrage from the whole creation, that man in the beginning was 
formed, as in the image, so in the favour of God, and unto his glory. And 
as he was not liable unto any evil, which is the effect of God’s displeasure, 
nor defective in any good necessary to preserve him in the condition where- 
in he was made, so he was destitute of nothing that was any way requisite 
to carry him on to that further enjoyment of God for which he was de- 
signed, Gen. i. 26, 31 ; Eccles. vii. 29. For God being infinitely good, 
wise, righteous, and powerful, creating man to know, love, honour, and 
enjoy him; thereby to glorify those holy properties of his nature, which 
exerted themselves in his creation, (which that he did, the nature of those 
intellectual perfections wherewith he endowed him, doth undeniably evince, ) 
it was utterly impossible that either he should not delight in the work of 
his own hands, the effect of his own wisdom and power, or not furnish him 
with those faculties and abilities by which he might answer the ends of 
his creation. To suppose a failure in any of these, is contrary to the prime 
dictates of reason. For infinite wisdom can do nothing in vain, nothing not 
perfectly suited unto the end whereunto it is designed: neither can infinite 
goodness allow any defect in ought that proceedeth from it, Gen. i. 13, 
‘ God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was very good.’ 

Hence many philosophers saw and granted, that the first cause in the 
production of all things did ὁδῳ βαδιζειν, proceed by such a certain reason 
and way, as that every thing might both in itself, with reference unto its 
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own especial end, and also in relation to the universe, have its proper recti- 
tude and goodness sufficient unto its station and condition. This ὁδὸς the 
Scripture calls βουλη τοῦ ϑεληματος του Θεου, Eph. i. 11, ‘ the counsel of the 
will of God ;’ expressing the co-operation of absolute sovereignty and in- 
finite wisdom. And these uncontrolable notions of nature or reason, cast 
men of old into their difficulties about the origin of evil. or this they 
plainly saw, that it must be accidental and occasional ; but where to fix 
that occasion they knew not. Those who, to extricate themselves out of 
this difficulty, fancied two supreme principles or causes, the one author of 
all good, the other of all evil, were ever exploded as persons bidding defiance 
unto all principles of reason, whereby we are distinguished from the beasts 
that perish. This, I say, men generally discerned, that evil, as it now 
exists, could not have entered into the world, without a disturbance of that 
harmony, wherein all things at the beginning were constituted by infinite 
wisdom and goodness, and without some interruption of that dependence 
on God, from whom the world proceeded. 

The very first apprehensions of the nature of God, and the condition of 
the universe, declare, that man was formed free from sin, which is his . 
voluntary subduction of himself from under the government of his Maker ; 
and free from trouble, which is the effect of God's displeasure, in conse- 
quence of man’s subduction or deviation ; in which two, the whole nature 
of evil consisteth, so that evil must have some other origin. 

§ 3. Furthermore, In this first effort of immense power, did God 
glorify himself, both in the wisdom and goodness wherewith it was accom- 
panied, and also in that righteousness whereby, as the supreme rector and 
governor of all, he allotted unto his rational creatures the law of their 
obedience, annexing a reward thereunto, in a mixture of justice and 
bounty. For that obedience should be rewarded, is of justice ; but that 
such a reward should be proposed unto the temporary obedience of a crea- 
ture, as is the eternal enjoyment of Ged, was of mere grace and bounty. 
And that things should have continued in the state and condition wherein 
they were created, I mean as unto mankind, supposing an accomplishment 
of the obedience prescribed unto them, is manifest from the very first 
notions we have of the nature of God ; for we no sooner conceive that he is, 
than we assent that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him, 
Heb. xi. 6. This is essential unto him, and inseparable from his nature as 
the sovereign ruler of the works of his hands. And thus was the con- 
tinuance of this blessed state of the creation of all things provided for, and 
jaid m a tendency unto further glory ; all distance between God and man 
being excluded, except that which is natural, necessary, and infinite, arising 
from their beings. There was no sin on the one side, nor displeasure on 
the other. And this secured the order of the universe. For what should 
cause any confusion there, whilst the law of its creation was observed, 
which could not be transgressed by brute and inanimate creatures ? 

§ 4. That this state of things hath been altered from time immemorial ; 
that there is a corrupt spring of sin and disorder in the nature of man; 
that the whole world heth in ignorance, darkness, evil, and confusion ; 
that there is an alienation and displeasure between God and man, God 
revealing his wrath and judgments from heaven, whence at first nothing 
might be expected but fruits of goodness, and pledges of love, and man 
naturally dreading the presence of God, and trembling at the effects of 


5 
that presence, which at first was his life, joy, and refreshment, reason itself, 
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with prudent observation, will discover: it hath done so unto many con- 
templative men of old. The whole creation groans out this complaint, as 
the apostle witnesseth, Rom. viii. 20, 21, and God makes it manifest in his 
judgments every day, ch. 1. 18. That things were not made at first in this 
state and condition in which they now are, that they came not thus imme- 
diately from the hand of infinite wisdom and goodness, is easily discernible. 
God made not man to be at a perpetual quarrel with him, nor to fill the 
world with tokens of his displeasure because of sin. This men saw of old 
by the light of nature ; but what it was that opened ‘the flood-gates unto 
all that evil and sin which they saw and observed in the world, they could 
not tell. The springs of it indeed they searched after, but with more vanity 
and disappointment than they who sought for the sources of the Nile. 
The eyils they saw were catholic and unlimited, and therefore not to be 
assigned unto particular causes; and of any general one, proportioned unto 
their production, they were utterly ignorant. And this ignorance filled all 
their wisdom and science with fatal mistakes, and rendered the best of their 
discoveries but uncertain conjectures. Yea, the poets who followed the 
confused rumours of old traditions, about things whose original was occa- 
sional and accidental, give us a better shadow of truth than the phi- 
losophers, who would reduce them unto general rules of reason, which they 
would no way answer. 


Post ignem zetherea domo 

Subductum, macies et nova febrium 

Terris incubuit cohors ; 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

Lethi corripuit gradum: Horat. Car. lib. 1. Od. 3. 


is a better allusion to the origin of sin and punishment, than all the disputa- 
tions of the philosophers will afford us. 

§ 5. But that which they could not attain unto, (and because they 
could not attain to it, they wandered in all their apprehensions about God 
and themselves, without certainty or consistency,) has been clearly made 
known to us by divine revelation. The sum of it is briefly proposed by the 
apostle, Rom. v. 12, ‘ by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin. Sim and death are comprehensive of all that is evil in any kind in the 
world, All that is morally so, is sin; all that is penally so, is death. The 
entrance of both into the world, was by the sin of one man, that is Adam, 
the common father of us all. This the philosophers knew not, and there- 
fore knew nothing clearly of the condition of mankind in relation unto 
God. But two things doth the Scripture teach us concerning this entrance 
of sin into the world. 

First. The punishment that was threatened unto, and inflicted on the 
disobedience of Adam. Whatever there is of disorder, darkness, or con- 
fusion, in the nature of things here below; whatever is uncertain, irregular, 
horrid, unequal, or destructive in the universe ; whatever is penal unto 
man, or may be so in this life, or in eternity ; whatever the wrath of the 
holy righteous God, revealing itself from heaven, hath brought, or shall 
ever bring, on the works of his hands; are to be referred unto this head. 
Other origin of them can no man assign. 

Secondly. The moral corruption of the nature of man, the spring of all 
sin, the other head of evil, proceeded hence also. For by this means, that 
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which before was good and upright, has become an inexhaustible fountain of 
sin. And this was the state of things in the world, immediately upon the 
fall and sin of Adam. 

Now the work which we assign unto the Messiah, is the deliverance of 
mankind from this state and condition. On the facts of the fall of man, 
and on the misery consequent on this fall, as those are revealed in Scripture, 
is the whole doctrine of the office of the Messiah founded, as shall after- 
wards more largely be declared. We contend that, in the wisdom, grace, 
and righteousness of God, he was promised and exhibited as a relief against 
this sin and misery of mankind, as our apostle also expressly proveth, ch. 
ii. of this Epistle unto the Hebrews. This is denied by them, as that 
which would overthrow all their fond immaginations about his person and 
office. We must therefore consider what is their sense and apprehension 
about these things, with what may be thence educed for their own convic- 
tion, and then confirm the truth of our assertion from the testimony of those 
Scriptures which they themselves own and receive. 

§ 6. The first effect and consegent of the sin of Adam, was the punish- 
ment wherewith it was attended. What is written here of ῥητως in the 
Scripture, the Jews neither can nor do deny. Death was in the commina- 
tion given to deter him from his transgression. nan mi, Gen. u. 17, 
‘ Dying thou shalt die.’ Neither can it be reasonably pretended, that it was 
death to his own person only, which is intended in that expression. The 
event sufficiently evinceth the contrary. Whatever is, or might be evil unto 
himself and to his whole posterity, with the residue of the creation, so 
far as he or they might be any way concerned therein, hath grown out of 
this commination. And this is sufficiently manifested in the execution of 
it, Gen. ili. 1]6—19. The malediction was but the execution of the commi- 
nation. It was not consistent with the justice of God to increase the 
penalty, after the sin was committed. The threatening therefore was the 
rule and measure of the curse. But this is here extended by God himself, 
not only to all the miseries of man (Adam and his whole posterity) in this 
life, in labour, disappointment, sweat, and sorrow, with death under, and 
by virtue of, the curse; but to the whole earth also, and consequently to 
those superior regions and orbs of heaven, by whose influence the earth is 
as it were governed and disposed unto the use of man, Hos. 11, 21, 22. It 
may be yet further inquired what was to be the duration and continuance 
of this punishment to be inflicted in consequence of this commination and 
malediction. Now there is not any thing tending in the least degree to 
intimate, that it should have aterm affixed unto it when it should expire ; 
or that it should not be commensurate unto the existence or being of the 
sinner. God lays the curse on man, and there he leaves him, and that for 
ever. A miserable life he was to spend, and then to die under the curse 
of God, without hope of emerging into a better condition. About his ex- 
istence after this life, we have no controversy with the Jews. They all 
acknowledge the immortality of the soul; for the sect of the Sadducees is 
long since extinct, neither are they followed by the Karzans in their atheisti- 
cal opinions, as hath been declared. Some of them indeed incline unto the 
Pythagorean metempsychosis, but all acknowledge the soul’s perpetuity. 

Supposing then Adam to die penally under the curse of God, as with- 
out extraordinary relief he must have done, the righteousness and truth of 
God being engaged for the execution of the threatening against him, I de- 
sire to know what would have been the state and condition of his soul? 
Doth either reyelation or reason intimate, that he should not haye continued 
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for ever under the same penalty and curse, in a state of death or separation 
from God? And if he should have done so, then was death eternal in 
the commination. This is that which with respect unto the present effects 
in this life, and the punishment due to sin, is termed by our apostle, 7 opyn 
ἐρχομένη, 1 Thess. i 10, ‘the wrath to come,’ from whence the Messiah is 
the deliverer. 

Nor will the Jews themselves contend, that the guilt of any sin respects 
only temporal punishment. The event of sin unto themselves they take 
to be only temporal, imagining their observation of the law of Moses, such 
as it is, to be a sufficient expiation of punishment eternal. But unto all 
strangers from the law, all that have nota relief provided, they make every 
sin mortal ; and Adam, I suppose, had not the privilege of the present Jews, 
to observe the law of Moses. Wherefore they all agree, that by his re- 
pentance he delivered himself from death eternal, which, if it were not 
due unto his sin, he could not do; for no man can by any means escape 
that, whereof he is in no danger. And this repentance of his they affirm 
to have been attended with severe discipline and self-maceration, intimating 
the greatness of his sin, and the difficulty of his escape from the punish- 
ment due thereunto. So Rabbi Eliezer, in Pirke Aboth, c. 20, DAW. N23 
provi yi $3 BIN 0253, ‘ On the first day of the week, Adam entered 
into the waters of the upper Gihon, until the waters came unto his neck, 
and he afflicted himself seven weeks, until his body became like a sieve. 
And Adam said before the holy blessed God, Lord of the whole world, let 
my sins I pray thee be done away from me, and accept of my repentance, 
that all ages may know that there is repentance, and that thou wilt re- 
ceive them that repent and turn unto thee. Hence also they tell us, that 
upon the pardon of his sin, he sang a song of praise unto the Lord on 
the sabbath day, which is mentioned in the Targum on the Song of Solo- 
mon, ch. i. 1, as one of the songs in reference whereunto that of Solomon 
is called, DSwrT WW, ‘the Song of Songs,’ or the most excellent of them. 
And although indeed that expression, n170n nv, ‘dying thou shalt die,’ 
denotes only the certainty and vehemency of the death threatened, to ex- 
press which the Hebrew language useth reduplications; yet some of them 
have not been averse to apprehend a twofold death, namely, of the body 
and also of the soul, to be intimated in that expression, as Fagius on the 
place well observes. Body and soul, they say, both sinned; and therefore 
both were to be punished. ΤΣ WHT ΝΥΤ m4 Nd2 ΝΟ Iwan sx 
SONA DROIT OND 72777 JD NbN wyd TT) Nv m7) °DI—‘ If the flesh sin 
without the spirit, why is the soul punished? [5 it one thing that sins, and 
another that is punished? Or rather is it not thus, that both sin together ” 
and so both are justly punished together. 

§ 7. Thus is the sin and punishment of our first parents themselves 
acknowledged by them. And the condition of their posterity is the same. 
What was threatened unto, and was inflicted upon those who first sinned, 
all are now liable and obnoxious unto. Are they not all as subject unto 
death as was Adam himself? Are the miseries of man in his labour, or 
the sorrows of woman in child-bearing, taken away? Is the earth itself 
freed from the effects of the curse? Do they not die who never sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression? The Jews themselves grant, 
that all death is penal: Jy Nda PINOy PN? No NSA ΠῚ PSN— There is 
no death without sin; no punishment or correction without iniquity. It 
is the saying of R. Ame in the Talmud, Tractat. Sabbat. cited in Sepher 
Ikkarim, lib. 4, cap. 13. And this principle Maimonides carries so high, 
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as to deny all Tams 2 pnd», correction of love, affirming none to be of 
that mind, but some Gzonims deceived by the sect of Muatzali, More 
Nebuch. p. 3, cap. 17. And they who die penally under the curse, abide 
in no other estate than that mentioned. They acknowledge also the remain- 
der of the curse on the earth itself on the same account. xd 9 Dyn 
ΣΉ ΟΣῺ TOM MINT NOM DIND ὙΠΝῚ DIN Sawa ΝῸΝ N122—‘ The 
whole world,’ says one of their masters, ‘was not created but for man ; and 
therefore after man sinned, it came short of its first perfection.’ But these 
things being of some use for their conviction, as also to discover the per- 
verse obstinacy of some of their later masters, we may a little more par- 
ticularly take them along with us. 

§ 8. First. They acknowledge that Adam was a common head unto 
unto all mankind. So saith Manasse Ben Israel from their principles: 
‘Cum itaque esset Adam futurus caput et principium humane nature, ne- 
cesse erat illi a Deo conferri omnem perfectionem et scientiam τ De Fragili- 
tate, p. 34.—* Whereas Adam was to be the head and principle of human 
nature, it was necessary that God should endow him with all perfection and 
knowledge.’ And this perfection of his knowledge, Aben Ezra, on Gen. 
11, proves from God’s bringing all creatures unto him, to give them names 
according to their nature. And the same author again, in his discourse 
De Termino Vite. ‘Aben Ezra inquit nominibus propriis in Sacra Scrip- 
tura non prefigi My NT, He demonstrativum, quod tamen in voce 
Adam fit, Gen. iii. 22. ratio est, quia in Adamo notantur omnes ejus posteri, 
et universa species humana designatur.—‘ Aben Ezra says, that He Haje- 
dia is not prefixed unto proper names in the Scripture, only it is so unto 
the word Adam, Gen. iii. 22; and the reason is, because in Adam all his 
posterity, the whole race of mankind, is denoted and signified.’ Now this 
could not be, but by virtue of some divine constitution. For naturally, 
Adam could have no other relation to his posterity, than every other man 
hath unto his own. And this was no other but that covenant which God 
made with all mankind in him; whose promises and threatenings, rewards 
and punishments, must therefore equally respect them with him. 

Wherefore, secondly, they grant that on this account his sin was imputed 
unto all his posterity. That is, some of them do so, and those the most 
sober of them. So Rabbi Menahem Rakanatensis in sec. Bereshith, &c. 
mm) DIN Nor dy mand px, ‘It is no wonder why the sin of Adam and 
Eve was engraven and sealed with the signet of the King, to be propagated 
unto all following generations ; for in the day that Adam was created, all 
things were finished, so that he was the perfection and complement of the 
whole workmanship of this world. Therefore when he sinned, the whole 
world sinned, whose sin we bear and suffer, which is not so in the sin of 
his posterity.’ To be sealed with the signet of the King, is their expression 
of God’s constitution. 

And these words are very consonant to those of our apostle, Rom. vy. 12. 
‘As by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so death 
passed upon all men, for that, or because in him all have sinned.’ To the 
same purpose speaks the Targum on Eccles. vii. 29, in the copies followed 
by the Jayan and London bibles ; (for so the words are not in those of 
Buxtorf, nor the Biblia Regia,) ‘God made the first man upright and innocent 
before him, but the serpent and Eve seduced him, *M>Y NDpNON? 17972) 
NYIN “WT 555) NMI DY, and gave cause why the day of death should come 
on him and all the inhabitants of the earth. And we can have no more 
authentic testimony of the apprehensions of their ancient doctors, than 
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what their Targums afford us. And therefore Joseph Albo in Sepher Ikka- 
rim expressly concludes, lib. i. chap. 11, ‘ that all the punishments relating 
unto Adam and Eve for their first sin, belong unto all mankind” And 
whereas they fancy that some persons spent their days without actual sin, 
at least without any such as should deserve death, they charge their death 
on the guilt of the sinof Adam. So the Targum on the last chapter of Ruth: 
‘ And Hobed begat Jesse, who was called Nachash, and there- was no ini- 
quity or corruption in him for which he should be delivered into the hand 
of the angel of death to take his soul from him ; and he lived many days, 
until the counsel that the serpent gave to Eve, abode before the Lord ; and 
upon that counsel were all the inhabitants of the earth made guilty of 
death, and upon the account of that sin died Jesse the righteous.’ Lud. 
Capellus in his annotations on John ii. hath an observation on this passage 
in the Targum, not unworthy consideration. The Jews call Jesus 1” 
without δ ; which differs little from Ὁ ; and so he may be here intended ; 
for he may be called wm both because he was prefigured by the brazen 
serpent, and because the names of WT} and ΤΙ, are the same by Gematry, 
or in their numeral letters ; a great occasion amongst them of changing the 
names of persons and things. And this they might have from some tradi- 
tion which they understood not. The like testimony we have in Siphre: 
ad) NB sdybort Dy “aN, ‘Rabbi Jose the Galilean said, go forth and learn 
the merit of Messiah the king, and the reward of that righteous One above 
the first Adam, who had onlynegative precepts given unto him which he trans- 
gressed ; behold how many deaths befel him and his generations, and the 
generations of his generations unto the end of all generations. Answerable 
unto that of the apostle, Rom. v. 18. “Therefore as by the offence of one, judg- 
ment came unto all men unto condemnation, even so by the righteousness of 
one, the free gift came upon all men, unto the justification of life.” 

And this punishment of the sin of Adam and Eve, they grant to have 
been so terrible, that they say, that in the day they were cast out of Para- 
dise God lamented over them. JIYT ΝΣ) IDINNT TT) DIN WINNT WD 
pimby xndy oo PpoNt—‘ Even as Adam and Eve when they were 
judged and cast out of the garden of Eden, and the Lord of the world 
lamented over them.’ Targum on Lamenta. ch.i.1. And to show also 
that the whole creation was made subject unto vanity upon the sin of our 
first parents, Moses Haddarshan in Bereschit Rabba on Gen. 111. 6, informs 
us, that Eve gave of the fruit of the tree which she took unto all the beasts 
of the field, and birds of the air, dan, only (which they interpret the Phe- 
nix) excepted. -The truth indeed in these expressions is clouded with 
fables and trifles; but they who are offended at them may do well to direct 
us unto Judaical writers that are free from such follies ; and yet on these 
things do innumerable poor souls venture their eternal condition, in an op- 
position to the blessed gospel of the glorious God. 

The latter masters 1 acknowledge are in this whole matter lubricous and 
uncertain ; and they have been so ina special manner, ever since they 
began to understand the plea of Christians, for the necessity of satisfaction 
to be made by the suffermgs of the Messiah, from the doctrine of the fall 
and sin of man. Hence Abarbinel in his commentary on Isa. li, expressly 
argues against those sufferings of the Messiah, from the non-necessity of 
them with reference unto the sin of Adam. Also some of them contend 
that it was not so sorely revenged as we assert it to have been. ‘ Ask an 
heretic, (a Christian) saith Lipman in his Nizzachon, ‘ how it can enter into 
their hearts to think that God should use so great severity against the sin 
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of Adam, that he should hold him bound for so small a matter, namely, for 
the eating of an apple, that he should destroy him in this world, and that 
to come, and not him only, but also all his posterity.’ 

But the blind Pharisee disputes not so much against us as against God 
himself. Who was it that denounced death in case he so trangressed ? 
Who was it that pronounced him miserable, and the world accursed on the 
account thereof? Are we to blame, if the Jews are not pleased with the 
ways of God? Besides, although to eat an apple be but a small thing, 
yet to disobey the command of the great God, is no such small matter as 
the Jew supposes ; especially that command which set boundaries to that 
excellent condition, wherein Adam in the right of all his posterity was 
placed. But these exceptions owe their origin unto a discovery of the 
tendency of that truth, which otherwise, as we have shown, they are 
convinced of ; and which we have sufficiently cleared from the Scripture. 

§ 10. The second consequence of the first sin of man, is the moral 
corruption of nature, the spring of all that evil of actual sin that is in the 
world. And herein we have a full consent from the Jews, delivered after 
their manner, both in the Targums, Talmuds, and private writings of their 
principal masters. For an evil concupiscence in the heart of man from 
his very conception they generally acknowledge. 

The name they give to this evil concupiscence is 777 7¥* ‘figmentum 
malum ; the evil figment of the heart: properly enough, from Gen. vi. 5. 
And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth ; 537-55), 
oeid> yn pa ya nawrm, ‘and that the whole figment of the thoughts [or 
computation ] of his heart was only evil every day.’ Hence have they taken 
their 77 73, a more proper name than that used by Christian divines of 
Originale Peccatum. And it is a ludicrous ignorance in some of the late 
Rabbins, to deny original sin, as doth the author of the Questions and Ob- 
jections, published by Brenius, and others of them, and yet in the mean- 
time grant this evil figment in all mankind, which was not in Adam in his 
imnocency. And to this they oppose that Aw 73), that ‘ good concupis- 
cence, which they fancy to come on every one at the age of thirteen years, 
when he becomes Filius Preecepti, or liable unto the commands of God. 
The Targumists term it in the Chaldee tongue, 8W*2 N7S* to the same pur- 
pose. And it is mentioned by them, Psa. xiii. 5, that NWA NS, ‘the evil 
figment, say not I have ruled over him;’ instead of the enemy ; for it is the 
chief enemy of men. Twice also it is mentioned in the Targum of Psalm 1. 
14, NW. Ν ΔΝ wIId, ‘restrain the evil figment, and it shall be accounted 
before God as a sacrifice.’ Doubtless, none more acceptable; and to the 
Same purpose the words are also, ver. 23. And in Psalm xci. 12, that thy 
‘foot stumble -not at the evil figment which is like a stone. That is, that 
it seduce thee not, that it cause thee not to offend, to stumble and fall into 
sin. See James i. 14. And Psalm exix. 70, they call it absolutely 
ab N13, the figment, or evil fomes of the heart. N 78> 2IN TT ὉΘῸΝ 
prads; ‘the figment of their heart is made thick or hard as with fatness ;’ 
an expression not unusual in the Scripture to set out impenitency and se- 
curity in simning, Isa. vi. 10. And in Isa. Ixii. 10, they mention WT 
NS, the thought of Just or of the figment ; which is that conceiving of it, 
mentioned by James, ch. i. 14. For 11757 is the inward evil thoughts of 
the heart, or the first motion of sin. Moreover, they do not unfitly describe 
it by other property ; as Eccles. ix. 14, Ξ ἼΣΩΣ Ssn7 ΝΒ NIB: ‘the 
evil figment or concupiscence which is like unto a great king τ namely, be- 
cause of its power; on which account in the New Testament it is said 
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βασιλευειν, to reign as a king, because of the subjection unto it, ev ταις 
ἐπιθυμίαις, in the lusts or concupiscence of the heart, Rom. vi. 12, and 
kuptevery, or to have dominion, ver. 14, which is to the same purpose with 
that of the Targumist ; evil concupiscence is like a great king. And this 
testimony we have given unto this moral corruption of nature in the 
Targums, the most ancient records of the Judaical apprehensions about 
these things, that are now extant, or have been so for many ages. 

§ 11. The Talmudists have expressed the same thoughts about this 
inbred and indwelling sin; and to set forth their conceptions about it, they 
have given it several names not unsuited unto those descriptions of 
it, which are given us by the Holy Ghost in the New Testament. As, 

First. They call it 5, that is, malum, evil; a name, as they say, given 
by God himself, Gen. viii. 21. Hence is that observation of R. Moses 
Haddarshan, from R. Jose in Bereshith Rabba; ΠΝ aby, ‘Sad, or dark 
is that mass against which he that made it gives testimony that it is evil ; 
and our masters affirm that naught is that plant, which he that planted it 
witnesseth to be evil. And to the same purpose it is termed in the New 
Testament, ἡ Gpapria, that sin, that evil thing that dwelleth in us, 
Rom. vii. 

Secondly. They say, that Moses calleth it, ΠΣ, preputium, or uncir- 
cumcision, Deut. x. 16. And therefore in Tract. Sand., cap. 11, to the 
question, when an infant may be made partaker of the world to come, 
Ra. Nachman the son of Isaac, answereth, 57.2 mywn, presently after he 
is circumcised ; circumcision being admitted of old as the sign of the taking 
away by grace of the natural evil figment of the heart. And thus also it 15. 
called by our apostle ακροβυστια, or uncircumeision ; Col. 11. 13. 

Thirdly. They,say David calls it 8125 an wnelean thing. This they draw 
from Psalm li. 12, by the rule of contraries, a great guide in their exposi- 
tions. Create in me a clean heart, Ὁ God; whence it appears that the 
heart of itself is unclean. And the apostle gives it us under the same name 
and notion, 1 Thes. iv. 7; 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

Fourthly. Solomon as they suppose, calls it RI, an enemy or hater, 
Proy. xxv. 21. With what degree of propriety they gather this name from 
that place, ipsi viderint; this I know that, to the same purpose, it is called 
in the New Testament, «x9pa, enmity, or hatred, Rom. vii. 7, and all the 
effects of enmity, or actings of an enemy, 821, are ascribed unto it, 1 Pet. 
ila bs 

Fifthly. Isaiah calls it dw, the offence, or stumbling-block, Isa. lvii. 
14. *raparrwpa, Rom. vy. 18. See James i. 14, 15. The cause of our 
stumbling and falling. 

Sixthly. Ezekiel calls it, aN, @ stone, ch. xxxvi. 26. The reason of this 
appellation is commonly known; neither doth any allusion better set out 
the nature of it, from its effects. καρδια σκληρα καὶ ἀμετανοητος, an hard and 
impenitent heart, Rom. 11. 5. 

Seventhly. Joel calls it, as they say, ΟἿΣ, that hidden thing, ch. 11. 20, 
for so they interpret ‘21237 in that place ; whereby they seem to intend that 
darkness and deceitfulness, which are often ascribed unto it-in the New Tes- 
tament. And on these names they largely comment. Now, though I shall 
not justify their deduction of them, from the places mentioned, some 
_ of which are, however, proper enough unto their purpose; yet, as was said, 
the names themselves seem not unsuitable unto that description of it which 
we hare in the New Testament. Besides, they speak elsewhere to the same 
purpose. In Neve Shalom, lib. 10, cap. 9, they term it wr} nT, the de- 
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filement of the serpent: see 2 Cor. xi.3; and >.p5) Pi 70, from Eccles. 
iv. 13, ‘An old and foolish king ; so is that place interpreted in Midrash 
Coheleth. And this, as we observed before, answers what we are taught in 
the New Testament, concerning the reign and dominion of sin; as also to 
the name given to it by the apostle, of παλαιὸς avOpwzoc, ‘the old man ; 
both being comprised in that expression, an old and foolish king ; though 
the text be wrested by them in their usual manner. And they give 
a tolerable reason in the same place for this appellation of the old man ; 
because, say they, it is joined unto a man in his infancy, and continues with 
him unto his old age; but the 2107 73>, that is, the ‘new man, or good 
concupiscence comes not on our nature until the age of thirteen years ;’ so 
the Midrash, feeling in the dark after that supply of grace, which is 
so clearly revealed in the gospel. And in Tractat. Sandrim. fol. 91, they 
ask this question : Dina wow ‘WIN » ΠΤ AS, ‘from what time doth the 
evil concupiscence bear rule in a man; from the time of his birth, or from 
the time of his forming in the womb? Rabbi answered, ‘ from the time of 
his conception and forming in the womb.’ And this Kimchi, on Psalm l.., 
illustrates by a similitude, not altogether impertinent. As, saith he, ‘ He 
that sows a bitter berry, that bitterness becomes natural unto the tree and 
fruit that grows thereon.’ And this concupiscence which is in the heart of 
man from his conception, they acknowledge to have proceeded originally 
from the sin of our first parents, for if it were implanted in him at his 
creation, it must follow, that God himself is the principal efficient cause of 
all moral evil. 

Unto this purpose speaks their late master in his preface to his book, de 
Fragilitate. ‘Hee vitiositas, saith he, ‘ ex primorum Parentum profecta 
crimine contagioque inyasit utramque anime rationalis facultatem, mentem 
qua apprehendimus, et voluntatem qua appetimus;—‘ This vitiosity and 
contagion, proceeding from the sin of our first parents, hath invaded both 
the faculties of our rational souls, both the understanding and the will.’ 
And for the continuance of this evil, or its abode in us, they express it in 
Bereshith Rabba; J73* DwaNDdD OF DMT DYpP'TEMD pat 52,—‘so long as the 
righteous live they wage war with their concupiscence.’ And they variously 
set forth the growth of it, where it is not corrected by grace. At first, they 
say, it is like a spider's thread, but at last like a cart-rope, from Isa. lx. 5, 
and chap. v. 18. And again, in the beginning it is like a stranger, then as 
a guest, but lastly as a master of the house; see Jamesi. 14,15. And, 
according to their wonted manner, on Gen. iv. 7, where V2" of the 
masculine gender is joined with NNT of the feminine, they observe, in 
Bereshith Rabba, sec. 22. 7533 92377 ΝῪΤ 3 INN) Tap wn NT wna, 
at first it is like a woman, but afterwards it waxeth strong like a man. 

δ 12. More testimonies of this nature, from the writings that are 
of authority amongst them, might be produced, but that these are sufficient 
unto our purpose. What we aim at, is to evidence their conviction of that 
manifold misery which came upon mankind, on the entrance of sin into the 
world. And to two things we have produced their suffrage. 

First. The change of the. primitive condition of man, by his defection 
from the law of his creation. ‘This made him obnoxious in his whole 
person and in all his concernments to the displeasure and curse of God, to 
all the evil which im this world he feels, or fears in another; to death tem- 
poral and eternal. And hence did all the disorder which is in the universe 
arise. To all this we have found them freely testifying. And this must be 
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sciences dictate unto them, and what the condition of the whole lower 
world proclaims, or who will not irrationally ascribe such things unto God, 
as are utterly inconsistent with his wisdom, goodness, righteousness, and 
holiness. And, 

Secondly. We have manifested their acknowledgment, that a principle 
of sin, or moral evil, hath invaded the nature of man; or that from the sin 
of our first parents, there is an evil concupiscence in the heart of every 
man, continually and incessantly inclining the soul unto operations suitable 
unto it; that is unto all moral evil whatever. From both these it un- 
avoidably follows, on the first notions of the righteousness, holiness, veracity, 
and faithfulness of God, that mankind in this estate and condition, can 
justly expect nothing but a confluence of evil in this world, and at the close 
of their pilgrimage, to perish with a ruin commensurate unto their ex- 
istence. For, as we have shown above, God as the sovereign Lord of his 
creatures, has given them a law, good, just, and equal, and has appointed 
the penalty of death and his everlasting displeasure therein, unto the 
transgressors of it, and has sufficiently promulgated both law and penalty. 
Now, from this it follows, that all this constitution of a law, and threatening 
of a penalty, was vain and ludicrous, (as Satan in the serpent pretended) or 
mankind is rendered absolutely miserable and cursed, and that for ever. 
Now which of these is to be concluded, divine revelation in the Scripture, 
reason, and the event of things, will readily determine. 

§ 13. That God, without the least impeachment of his righteousness or 
goodness, might have left all mankind remediless in this condition, is 
manifest, both from what hath been discoursed concerning the means 
whereby they were brought into it, and from his dealings with angels on 
the like occasion. The condition wherein man was created, was morally 
good and upright ; the state wherein he was placed outwardly happy and 
blessed ; the law given unto him just and equal; the reward proposed unto 
him, glorious and sure, and his defection from this condition voluntary. 
What shall we say, then, is God unjust who inflicteth vengeance? God 
forbid. The execution of a righteous sentence, upon the voluntary trans- 
gression of a law just and equal, hath no unrighteousness in it. And this 
was the sum of what God did in this matter, as to the misery that came on 
mankind. And who should have judged him if he had left man for ever to 
eat of the fruit of his own ways, and to be filled with his own devices. As 
he had before expressed his power and wisdom, so he had satisfied his good- 
ness and bounty in his creation, with the endowments and enjoyments 
which he bestowed according unto the law thereof; and what could man 
Jook for farther at his hands ? 

Hence Adam, when his eyes were opened to see the nature of evil, in 
that actual sense which he had in his conscience of the guilt that he had 
contracted, had not the least expectation of relief or mercy. And the folly 
of the course which he took in hiding himself, argues sufficiently both his 
present amazement, and that he knew of nothing better to betake himself 
unto. Therefore doth he give that account of the result of his thoughts, as 
unto the relation that was between God and him, and what only he 
now looked for from him, ‘I heard thy voice and was afraid.’ Neither 
would any revelation that God had then made of himself, either by the 
works of his power and wisdom, or by any inbred impressions on the souls 
of men concreated with them, give encouragement unto them that had 
sinned against him to expect relief. Besides, he had dealt thus. with 
angels. Upon their first sin, he spared them not, but at once without hope 
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of recovery, cast them under the chains of darkness to be kept unto the 
final judgment of the great day. On this our apostle discourses to the 
Hebrews, chap. ii. Now God dealt not unsuitably unto any of the excel- 
lencies of his nature, when he left the apostatizing angels to perish without 
remedy unto eternity, and had he dealt thus with apostatizing mankind 
also, who were drawn into a conspiracy against him by the head of the de- 
fection, his ways had been, holy and righteous, 

§ 14. Yet this great instance of God’s dealing with angels, doth not 
absolutely conclude his leaving of mankind also remediless in their misery. 
He might justly do so, but thence it doth not follow that necessarily 
he must do so. And although the chief, and indeed the only reason of his 
extending grace and mercy unto men, and not unto angels, was his own 
sovereign will and pleasure, concerning which who can say unto him, What 
doest thou? yet there was such a difference between these two sorts of ori- 
ginal transgressors, as may manifest a condecency or suitableness unto his 
righteousness and goodness, in the difference of his procedure towards them. 
For there are sundry things that put an aggravation on the rebellion 
of angels above that of man; and some that render their ruin less de- 
structive unto the glory of the universe, than that of mankind would have 
been. For, 

First. The angels were created in an estate and condition, much superior 
unto, and more excellent than that of man ; and so likewise were their pre- 
sent or actual enjoyments far above his, though these also were admirable 
and blessed. The place of their first habitation which they left, Jude 6, 
was the highest heavens, the most glorious abode of created beings; in op- 
position whereunto they are said to be cast into the lowest hell, 2 Pet. 11. 4. 
Whereas man was placed on the earth, which, although then beautiful and 
excellently suited to his condition; yet was every way inferior unto the 
glory and lustre of the other, which God had so garnished by his Spirit, 
dob xxvi. 13, and which for its curious excellency is called the work of his 
fingers, Psa. vii. 3. 

Secondly. Their several employments also did greatly difter. The work 
of angels was immediately to attend the throne of God, to minister before 
him, and to give glory unto him, and to execute the commands of his pro- 
vidence in the government of the works of his hands, Psa. Ixviii. 17 ; Dan. 
vil. 10; Ezek. i. 5, 6,7; Heb. 1. 14; Rev. v. 11, the highest pitch of honour 
that a mere creature can be exalted unto. Man during his natural life was 
to be employed in tilling and dressing of the ground, Gen. ii. 16, a labour 
that would have been easy, useful, and suitable unto his condition, but yet 
in honour, advantage, and satisfaction, it was unspeakably beneath the duty 
of the others. 

Thirdly. Their enjoyments also greatly differed. For the angels enjoyed 
the immediate glorious presence of God, without any external created re- 
semblances of it; while man was kept at a greater distance, and not 
admitted unto such immediate communion with God, or enjoyment of his 
glorious presence. Now all these, and the like considerations, although 
they do not in the least extenuate or excuse the sin and crime of man in his 
apostasy, yet they greatly aggravate the wickedness, ingratitude, and pride 
of the angels. 

Moreover, they differed in their intellectual perfections, whereby they were 
enabled to discern the excellencies, and to know the mind of God. For 
though man had all that light, knowledge, and wisdom concreated with 
him, and so natural unto him, which were any way needful to fit him for a 
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right and due performance of the obedience required of him, in the ob- 
servance whereof he should have been brought unto the enjoyment of God ; 
yet it came far short of that excellency of understanding, and that piercing 
wisdom which was in those spiritual beings. Now, as angels needed such 
endowments to fit them for that near contemplation of the glory of God 
whereunto they were admitted, and for that ready apprehension of his mind 
which they were to observe, so these were blessed means of preserving them 
in their obedience, and ought to have been improved by them to this end ; 
but being despised and neglected, they were a great aggravation of the 
wickedness of their apostasy. 

There was, likewise, Fifthly, a difference in the manner of their defection. 
Man was circumvented by the craft and policy of the angels, who were 
made before him, and who sinned before him. And although he was fur- 
nished with an ability and power to have rejected and overcome, yet this 
had such influence upon his sin and fall, that the Holy Ghost affirms that 
our first parents were sEDUCED or deceived, 1 Tim. ii. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 3, and 
therefore calls Satan their murderer, John viii. 34. But the angels had 
nothing without them to excite, provoke, or lay snares for them; but 
of their own voluntary choice, and mere motion of their own mind, in the 
exercise of that freedom of their wills which was bestowed on them for their 
own honour and advantage in their obedience, left their stations, and set up 
themselves in a way of opposition unto their Creator, who had exalted them 
above their companions, newly brought out of the same nothing with them- 
selves, into a condition of the highest created glory imaginable. 

Again, Sixthly, although the propagation of mankind from one common 
stock, made it necessary that our first parents should have a greater trust - 
reposed in them, by reason of their representation of their whole posterity 
in that covenant wherein they stood before God, than any angel could have, 
seeing they stood every one, only in his own name, and for himself; yet 
they were but two persons that actually sinned at first, and those one after 
another, one seduced by another. Whereas the angels in multitudes incon- 
ceivable, by a joint conspiracy at the same instant, combined together 
against the authority and law of their Creator; and as it should seem 
appointed one among themselves for the head of their apostasy. Now, 
although, as was said, none of these things can, or do in the least extenuate 
the sin of man, which was the product of inconceivable infidelity and 
ingratitude, yet they contain such aggravations of the sin of angels, as may 
evidence a condecency unto divine wisdom and goodness, in leaving 
them in their sin and misery unto eternity, and yet giving relief unto 
mankind. 

Lastly. We may add unto what hath been spoken, the concern of the 
glory of God in the universe. For if man had been left for ever without 
relief, the whole race or kind of creatures, partakers of human nature, had 
been utterly lost, nothing of that kind could ever have come unto the en- 
joyment of God, nor could God have ever been glorified by them in a way 
of thankfulness and praise, which yet was the end for which he made that 
sort of creatures. For the whole race of them as to the event, would have 
been objects of wrath and displeasure. But in the fall of angels it was only 
a certain number of individuals that sinned, the whole kind was not lost, as 
to the first end of their creation. Angelical nature was preserved in its 
orderly dependance on God, in those millions that kept their obedience, 
and so kept their primitive condition, which is continued unto them with a 
superaddition of glory and honour, as shall be elsewhere declared. God 
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then, having made for himself two families unto his praise, amongst whom 
he would dwell, that above of angels, and this below of man; had sinning 
man, which was the whole creation participating in human nature, been 
utterly cast off, one family had been lost for ever, though so great a remnant 
of the other was preserved. Wherefore, as we shall afterwards see, it 
seemed good unto his infinite wisdom to preserve that portion of his 
superior family which sinned not, and to recover a portion of that below, 
and to make them up into one family under one new head, namely his Son 
Jesus Christ, in whom he hath now actually gathered into one, all things 
that are in heaven and in earth unto his praise and glory, Ephes. i. 10. It 
appears, then, that no certain conclusion can hence be drawn, that man 
is left remediless in his sin and misery, because angels are so; seeing that, 
although the whole cause of the difference made is to be referred unto the 
sovereign will, wisdom, and pleasure of God, yet there is that appearing 
unto reason, which manifests a suitableness unto his excellencies in the dis- 
tinction which he put between them. 

§ 15. There is, then, no necessary reason inducing us to believe, that 
God hath left all mankind to ‘perish in their sin and misery under the 
curse, without any provision of a remedy; yea, there are, on the other side, 
evidences many and certain, that there is a way provided for their recovery. 
For, 

First. The glorious properties of the nature of God, the manifestation 
and exaltation of which he designs in all the works that are outward 
of him, do require that there should be salvation for sinners. Even this 
matter of the salvation of sinners conduceth, yea 15 necessary unto, the ma- 
nifestation of some of those divine excellencies, wherein no small part of 
the glory of God doth consist. God had, in the creation of all things, glo- 
rified his greatness, power, wisdom, and goodness. His sovereignty, 
righteousness, and holiness, he had in like manner revealed in that holy 
law, which he had prescribed unto angels and men, for the rule of their 
obedience, and in the assignation of their reward. Upon the sin of angels 
and men, he had made known his severity and vindictive justice, in 
the curse and punishment inflicted on them. But there were yet remain- 
ing undiscovered, in the abyss of his eternal essence, grace, and pardoning 
mercy, which in none of his works had as yet exerted themselves, or 
manifested their glory. And in case no remedy be provided for mankind, 
under the evils mentioned, as they must have perished accordingly; so 
those glorious properties of the nature of God, all ways of exerting their 
proper and peculiar acts being excluded, all objects of them removed, could 
not have been equally glorified with his other holy attributes. The 
creatures know nothing in God, but as it is manifested in its effects. His 
essence in itself dwells in light inaccessible. Had never any stood in need 
of grace or mercy, or doing so had they never been made partakers of them, 
it could not have been known that there was that kind of goodness in his 
nature, in which however it is his design principally to glorify himself. 
The necessity, therefore, of the manifestation of these properties of God, 
namely, his goodness, grace, mercy, and readiness to forgive; which can 
only be exercised about sinners, and that in their relief and salvation from 
sin and misery ; do require, that the deliverance inquired after be admitted 
and justly expected. And this expectation is so much the more just and 
firmly grounded, in that there is nothing in which the Lord more requireth 
our conformity unto himself, than in this condescension, goodness, grace, 
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and readiness to forgive, which manifests how dear the glory of them is 
unto him. 

Secondly. To what end shall we conceive the providence and patience 
of God to be exercised towards the race of mankind, for so long a season in 
‘the earth? We see what is the general issue and event of the continuance. 
of mankind in the world: God saw it, and complained of it long ago, Gen. 
vi. 5,6. Shall we now think, that God hath no other design in his patience 
towards mankind for so many generations, but merely to suffer them all, 
and every one without exception, to sin against him, dishonour him, pro- 
voke him, that so he may at length everlastingly destroy them? That this 
indeed is the event with many, with the most, through their own perverse 
wickedness, blindness, and love of the pleasures of sin, cannot be denied. 
But to suppose that God hath no other design at all, but merely by his 
patience to bear with them awhile in their folly, and then to avenge him- 
self upon them, is unsuitable unto his wisdom and goodness. It cannot be, 
then, but that he would long since have cut off the whole race, if there were 
no way for them to be delivered out of this perishing condition. And, 
although this way, whatever it be, is not effectual towards all, yet for their 
sakes towards whom, through the grace of God it is, and shall be effectual, 
is the patience of God exercised towards the whole race of mankind, and 
they are continued in this world. Other reason of this dispensation of 
divine wisdom and goodness, can none be assigned. 

Thirdly. That there is a way of deliverance for mankind, the event hath 
manifested in two remarkable and undeniable instances. 

First. In that sundry persons, who were as others by nature children of 
wrath, and under the curse, have obtained an undoubted and infallible in- 
terest in the love and favour of God, and this testimony that they pleased 
him. What their assurances of divine favour were, I shall not new debate. 
But I take it for granted, which may be farther confirmed as oceasion shall 
require, that some persons in all generations have enjoyed the friendship, 
love, and favour of God; which they could never have done, unless there 
had been some way for their deliverance out of the state of sin and misery 
before described. For therein every man, upon a just account, will find 
himself in the state of Adam, who, when he heard the voice of God, was 
afraid. 

Secondly. God hath been pleased to require from men a revenue 
of glory, by a way of worship prescribed unto them after the entrance of . 
sin. This he hath not done unto the angels that sinned ; nor could it have 
been done in a consistency with righteousness unto men, without a supposi- 
tion of a possibility of deliverance from under his wrath. For in every 
prescription of duty, God proposeth himself as a rewarder, which he is only 
unto them that please him; and to please God, without the deliverance in- 
quired after, is impossible. Besides, that God is actually glorified in the 
world, by the way of worship required on this supposition, shall be 
elsewhere declared ; and arguments added in full measure to confirm our 
assertion. .Deliverance, then, from this condition, may on just grounds be 
expected ; and how it might be effected, is our next inquiry. 

§ 16. The great relief inquired after must be brought about by men 
themselves, or by some other for them. What they can do themselves 
here, we may be quickly satisfied about. The nature of the evils under 
which they suffer, and the event of things in the world, sufficiently discover 
the inability of men to be their own deliverers. Besides, who should con- 
trive the way of it for them? One single person, on more than one, or all 7 
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How easily the impossibility of it might be demonstrated on any of these 
suppositions, is too manifest to be insisted on. The evils suffered under 
are of two sorts, both universal and eternal. The first is that of punish- 
ment, inflicted from the righteousness of God. 

There are but two ways possible (setting aside the consideration of what 
shall be afterwards fixed on) whereby mankind, or any individual person 
amongst them, may obtain deliverance from this evil. And the first is, 
that God, without any further consideration, should remit it, and exempt 
the creation from under it. But although this way may seem possible unto 
some, it 1s, indeed, utterly impossible. Did not the sentence of it proceed 
from his righteousness, and the essential rectitude of his nature? Dic 
he not engage his truth and faithfulness, that it should be inflicted? An 
doth not his holiness and justice require that so it should be? What should 
become of his glory, what would he do unto his great name, if now, with- 
out any cause or reason, he should, contrary unto all these engagements of 
his holy perfections, wholly remit and take it off? Nay, this would plainly 
justify the serpent in his calumny, that whatever he pretended, yet indeed 
that no execution of his threatening would ever ensue. How, also, can it 
be supposed, that any of ‘his future threatenings should have a just weight 
upon the souls of men, if that first, great, and fundamental one should be 
frustrated, and rendered of no effect? Or what authority would be left 
unto his law, when he himself should dissolve the sanction of it? Besides, 
if God should do thus, which reason, revelation, and the event of things, do 
manifest that he neither would nor could, (for he cannot deny himself,) this 
would have been his work, and not an acquisition of men themselves, which 
we are now inquiring after. So that this way of deliverance, as it is 
but imaginary, so it is here of no consideration. 

There is no other way, then, for man, if he will not perish eternally under 
the punishment due unto his apostasy and rebellion, but, secondly, to find 
out some way of commutation, or making a recompence for the evil of - 
sin unto the law and righteousness of God. But herein his utter in- | 
sufficiency quickly manifests itself. Whatever he is, or hath, or can 
pretend any interest in, lies no less under the curse than he doth himself. 
And that which is under the curse, can contribute nothing unto its removal. 
That which is, in its whole being, obnoxious unto the greatest punishment, 
can have nothing wherewith to make commutation for it. For that must 
first be accepted in, and for itself, which can either make atonement, or be 
received for any other in exchange. And this is the condition of man, and 
of every individual of mankind, and will be so to eternity, unless relief 
arise from another place. It is farther, also, evident, that all the en- 
deavours of men must needs be unspeakably disproportionate unto the 
effect and end aimed at, if we consider the interest which the other parts of 
the creation have in the curse against sin. What can man do to restore the 
universe unto its first glory and beauty? How can they reduce the 
creation unto its original harmony? Wherewith shall they recompence the 
great God, for the defacing of so great a portion of that impression of 
his glory and goodness that he had enstamped on it? In a word, they who 
from their first date unto their utmost period, are always under the punish- 
ment, can do nothing for the total removal of it. The experience, also, of 
five thousand years, hath sufficiently evinced how insufficient man is to be 
a Saviour unto himself. All the various and uncertain notions of Adam’s 
posterity in religion, from the extremity of Atheism, unto that of sacrificing 
themselyes and one another, have been destined in vain towards this end. 
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Neither can any of them to this day find out a better, or more likely way 
for them to thrive in, than those wherewith their progenitors deluded 
themselves. And in the issue of all we see, that as to what man hath been 
able of himself to do towards his own deliverance, both himself and the 
whole world are continued in the same state, wherein they were upon the 
first entrance ‘of sin, loaded, as it were, with another world of confusion, 
disorder, mischief, and misery. 

There is also another head of the misery of man, and that is the corrupt 
spring of moral evil that is in his nature. This also is universal and end- 
less. It mixeth itself with all and every thing that man doth or can do, as 
a moral agent, and that always and for ever, Gen. vi. 5. It is then 
impossible that it should have an end, unless it do either destroy or spend 
itself. But seeing it will do neither of these, ever sinning, which man can- 
not but be, is not the way to disentangle himself from sin. 

If, then, any deliverance be ever obtained for mankind, it must be by 
some other being not involved in the same misery with themselves. This 
must either be God himself, or good angels. Other rational agents there 
are none. If we look to the latter, we must suppose them to undertake 
this work, either by the appointment of God, or upon their own accord, 
without his previous command or direction. The latter cannot be supposed. 
They knew too much of the majesty, holiness, and terror of the great God, 
to venture on an interposition of themselves, upon his counsels and ways, 
uncommanded. To do so, would have been a sinful dissolution of the law 
of their creation. So much, also, they might discern of the work itself, as 
to stifle unto eternity every thought of engaging in it. Besides, they knew 
the will of God, by what they saw come to pass. They saw his justice and 
holiness glorified in the evils which he had brought upon the world. That 
he would not for ever satisfy himself in that glory, they knew not. And 
what was man unto them, that they should busy themselves to retrieve him 
from that condition whereinto he had cast himself by sin, while God was 
glorified therein, in conformity unto whose will, their happiness and per- 
fection doth consist? As remote as men are from thoughts of recovering 
fallen angels, so far were they from contriving the recovery of man. 

But it may be said, that God himself might design them to work out the 
salvation and deliverance inquired after, as was before supposed. But this 
makes God, and not them, to be the Saviour, and them only the instru- 
ments in the accomplishment of his work. Neither yet hath he done so, 
nor were they meet so to be employed. Whatever is purely penal in the 
misery of man, is an effect of the righteous judgment of God. This, as we 
have manifested, could be no otherwise diverted from him, but by some 
person enduring it in his stead. And two things are required in him, or 
them, that should so endure it. Ist. That they were not themselves ob- 
noxious unto it, either personally, or upon the first common account. If 
they are so, they must look to their own concerns in the first place. 2dly. 
That they were such as that the benefit of their enduring that penalty 
might, according to the rules of justice, redound unto them for whom, and 
in whose stead, they endured it, otherwise they would suffer in vain. Now, 
although the angels might answer the first of these, in their personal immu- 
nity from obnoxiousness unto the curse, yet the latter they were unsuited 
for. They had no relation unto mankind, but only that they were the 
workmanship of the same Creator. But this is not sufficient to warrant 
such a substitution. Had angels been to be delivered, their redemption 
must haye been wrought in the angelical nature, as the apostle declares, 
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Heb. ii. 16. But what justice is it, that man should sin, and angels suffer? 
Or from whence should it arise, that from their suffering it should be 
righteous that man should go free? By what notions of God could we 
have been instructed in the wisdom and righteousness of such a proceed- 
ing? Add hereunto, that this God hath not done, and therefore we may 
safely conclude that it became him not so to do. 

§ 18. But what need all this inquiry? The Jews, with whom we prin- 
cipally have to do in this matter, plead constantly that God hath appointed 
unto men, at least unto themselves, a way and means of deliverance out of 
this condition. And this is by the observation of Moses’ law. By this 
they say they are justified in the sight of God, and have deliverance from 
all wrath due unto sin. This they trusted in of old, Rom. ix. 32: this they 
continue to make their refuge at this day. ‘ Spiritualis liberatio solummodo 
dependet ab observatione legis quam Deus in monte Sinai promulgavit.’-— 
‘ Spiritual deliverance dependeth solely on the observation of the law which 
God promulgated on Mount Sinai, saith the author of the Answers unto 
certain Questions proposed to the Jews, quest. 5, published by Brenius, who 
in his reply hath betrayed santo them the most important doctrines of the 
Christian religion. But this is their persuasion :—the giving of this law 
unto them, they suppose to have freed them utterly from every thing in the 
fallen condition before described, so far as they will acknowledge it to con- 
cern any of the posterity of Adam. And whereas they cannot deny but 
that they sometimes sin against the moral precepts of this law, and so stand 
in need of help against their helper, they fix in this case upon a double 
relief. The first is of their own personal repentance, and the other the 
sacrifices that are appointed in the law. 

But whereas they now are, and have been for many generations, de- 
prived of the privilege, as they esteem it, of offering sacrifices according to 
the law, they hope that their own repentance, with their death, respecting 
which they pray that it may be expiatory, will be sufficient to obtain for 
them the forgiveness of sin. Only they say, that this might better and 
more easily be effected, if they might enjoy the benefit of sacrifices. So 
saith the fore-mentioned Jew, whose discourse is published by Brenius. 
‘Quamvis jam nulla sint sacrificia, quee media erant ad tanto facilius impe- 
trandam remissionem peccatorum, eadem tamen per poenitentiam et resipis- 
centiam impetratur. And again, ‘ Hodie victimas offerre non possumus des- 
tituti mediis ad hoc necessariis, quee quando obtinebimus, tum remissio illa 
tanto facilior reddetur.—Respon. ad Quest. Septim. If they cannot obtain 
the use of sacrifices, yet the matter may be effected by their repentance ; 
only it were much easier to do 10 by sacrifices. And they seem to long for 
them principally on this account, that by them they may free themselves 
from somewhat of discipline and penance, which now their consciences 
enforce upon them. But this, as all other articles of their creed which are 
properly Judaical, is feigned by them to suit their present condition and 
interest. For where do they find that their sacrifices, especially that which 
they most trust in, namely that on the feast of expiation, Ley. xvi., was 
ever designed for this end, to enable them the more easily to obtain the 
remission of sins by another means which they use? For it is said directly, 
that the sacrifice on that day did expiate their sin, and make atonement for 
it, that they might not die; and not that it did help them in procuring 
pardon another way. But this is now taken from them, and what shall 
they do? Why, rather than they will look or come to him who was repre- 
sented in that sacrifice, and on whose account alone it had all its efficacy, 
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they will find out a new way of doing that which their sacrifices were ap. 
pointed unto; and this they must do, or openly acknowledge that they all 
perish eternally. I shall not insist long on the casting down of this imagi- 
nation, all the foundations of it being long ago demolished by our apostle in 
his epistles, especially those to the Romans, Galatians, and to the Hebrews 
themselves. And this he hath not done merely by a new revelation of the 
mind and will of God, but upon the principles, and by the testimonies of 
the Old Testament itself, as will afterwards more fully appear. Only be- 
cause it is here set up in competition with that blessed and all-sufficient 
remedy against sin and the curse which God indeed hath provided, I shall 
briefly remove it out of our way, and that by manifesting that it is neither 
in itself suited unto that end, nor was ever of God designed thereunto. 

§ 19. That all mankind were cast into the condition which we have de- 
scribed, by and upon the sin of Adam, we have before sufficiently confirmed. 
Other just reason, or occasion of it, no man can assign. It hath been also 
evinced, that God would, and consequently did, prepare a remedy for them, 
or a way of deliverance to be proposed unto them. If this were only the 
law of Moses, and the observance thereof, as the Jews pretend, I desire to 
know what became of them, what was their estate and condition, who lived 
and died before the giving of that law? Not only the patriarchs before 
the flood, who some of them had this testimony, that they pleased God, 
and one of whom was taken alive into heaven, but Abraham also himself, 
who received the promises, must on this supposition be excluded from a 
participation in the deliverance inquired after. For they observed not the 
law of Moses. What they dream about the making of their law before the 
foundation of the world, and the study of God therein, and that night and 
day, by day in the written law, and by night in the oral cabal, is not to 
be mentioned where matters of importance unto the souls of men are under 
consideration. 

But yet I may add by the way, that neither this, nor the like monstrous 
figments are invented or broached by them, without some especial design. 
In the eighth chapter of the Proverbs there is mention of the wisdom of 
God, and such a description given of it as allows not an essential property 
of his nature to be thereby intended. This is there said to be with God 
before the foundation of the world, his delight and companion. Whence 
it appears, that nothing but the eternal word, wisdom, and Son of God can 
possibly be intended thereby. ‘To avoid this testimony given unto his 
eternal subsistence, the Jews first invented this fable, that the law was 
created before the world, and that the wisdom of it was that which God 
conversed with and delighted in. And I have often wondered at the re- 
mark of a learned Christian annotator upon this place: ‘ Hee,’ saith he, ‘ de 
ea Sapientia que in lege apparet exponunt Hebrei; et sane ei, si non soli, 
at preecipue hee attributa conveniunt, contrary to the faith of the church 
in all ages. It is true, that in writing on v. 22, and those that follow, he af- 
firms that they may be expounded by the words of Philo de Coloniis, ὁ Aoyo¢ 
ὁ πρεσβυτερος των γενεσιν εἰληφοτων, οὗ καθαπερ οἴακος ἐνειλήμενος ὁ των ὅλων 
κυβερνητὴης πηδαλιουχει τα συμπαντα; Kat OTE εκοσμοπλαστει χρησάμενος οργανῳ 
τουτῳ προς THY ανυπαιτιον των αποτελουμενων συστασιν. But whether this 
Platonical declaration of the nature and work of the word of God, employed 
by him as an instrument in the making and government of the world, 
would have been accepted in the primitive church, when this place was 
vexed by the Arians, and studiously vindicated by the orthodox fathers, I 
much question. But to return, if the law, and the observance of it, be the 
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only remedy provided of God against the sin and misery of man, the only 
means of reconciliation with him, all that died before the giving of it must 
perish, and that eternally. But the contrary appears from this very consi- 
deration, and is undeniably proved by our apostle in the instance of Abra- 
ham, Gal. iii. 17. For he received the promise, and was taken into cove- 
nant with God four hundred and thirty years before the giving of the law. 
And that covenant conveyed unto him the love and favour of God, with 
deliverance from sin and the curse, as themselves will not deny. 

There was therefore a remedy in this case provided long before the giving 
of the law on Mount Sinai; and therefore the law was not given unto that 
purpose, but for other ends at large declared by our apostle. Either then 
they must grant that all the patriarchs, and he among the rest of whom they 
boast, perished eternally; or else, that there was a means of deliverance 
provided before the giving of the law, and consequently that the law was 
not given for that end. The first they will not do, nor can, without an 
absolute renunciation of their own sacred writings, wherein none have 
obtained a larger testimony that they pleased God than they. The latter 
therefore followeth undeniably. If they shall say they had a way of deli- 
verance, but God provided another afterwards, as this would be spoken 
without warrant or authority from the Scripture, so I desire to know both 
what that way was, and why it was rejected. Of God's appointment it 
was, and effectual it was unto them that embraced it; and why should it 
be laid aside, who can declare ? 

§ 20. Again, as was before observed, there are two parts of the law; 
the moral precepts of it, and the instituted worship appointed in it. Unto 
this latter part do the sacrifices of it belong. But neither of these are sufh- 
eient unto the end proposed, nor jointly can they attain it. Two things are 
evidently necessary from what hath been discoursed unto the deliverance 
inquired after. First, That man be reconciled unto God by the removal of 
the curse, and the wrath due unto him for his apostasy. Secondly, That 
his nature be freed from that principle of sin and enmity against God, the 
evil figment that it is tainted with, yea, with which it is possessed. And 
neither of these can be effected by the law, or either part of it. For, 

First, The moral precepts of it are the same with those that were written 
in the heart of man by nature, or the law of his creation, which he trans- 
gressed in his first rebellion. And he must be delivered from that guilt, 
before any new obedience can be accepted of him. His old debt must be 
satisfied for, before he can treat for a new reward, which inseparably fol- 
lows all acceptable obedience. But this the precepts of the law take no 
notice of, nor do they direct unto any way for removing sin: only supposing 
the doing of it by some other means, it requires exact obedience in them that 
come to God thereby. Hence our apostle concludes, that it could not give 
life, but was weak and insufficient in itself unto any such purpose. 

Besides, secondly, it could not absolutely preserve men in its own obser- 
vation ; for it required that obedience which never any sinner did or could 
in all things perform, as the Scriptures of the Old Testament abundantly 
manifest. For they tell us, ‘there is no man that sinneth not, 1 Kings 
viii. 46; 2 Chron. vi. 36. That, if the Lord ‘should mark iniquity, no 
man could stand, Psalm exxx. 5. And that, ‘if he enter into judgment 
(according to the law,) no man living can be justified in his sight, Psal. 
cxhii. 2. To this purpose, see the excellent discourse, and invincible rea- 
sonings of our apostle, Rom. iii. iv, This the holy men of old confessed, to 
this the Scripture bears testimony, and this experience confirms, seeing 
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every sin and transgression of that law was put under a curse, Deut. xxvii. 
26. Where then, there is no man that sinneth not, and every sin is put 
under the curse, the law, in the preceptive part of it, can be no means of 
delivery from the one or other, but is rather a certain means of increasing 
and aggravating of them both. Neither is there any testimony given con- 
cerning any one under the Old Testament, that he was any other way jus- 
tified before God but by faith and the pardon of sins, which are not of the 
works of the law. See Gen. xv. 6; Psal. xxxi. 1,2. Of Noah indeed it 
is said, that he was upright and perfect in his generation ; that is, sincere 
in his obedience, and free from the open wickedness of the age in which 
he lived. But as this was before the giving of the law by Moses, so the 
ground of his freedom and deliverance is added to be the gracious love and 
favour of God. This the Jews themselves confess in Bereshith Rabba, 
Sect. 29. * ΒΞ JT ΝΕ NON SNTD TT ND pM Tm Mm Ἴ5ἘΝ-- 
‘Even Noah himself, who was left of them, was not every way as he should 
be, but that he found grace or favour in the eyes of the Lord.’ And to the 
same purpose they speak concerning Abraham himself elsewhere. 8 
max moa ΝῸΝ Nam Dy mn Ddoyrowas oma we Now NB 
‘sa Pant ‘N2IW—‘ Thou findest that Abraham our father inherited not this 
world and the world to come, any otherwise than by faith ; as it is said he 
believed God.’ This part therefore of the law is plainly proved to be insuf- 
ficient to deliver sinners from an antecedent guilt, and curse due thereunto. 

§ 21. It remains then that the sacrifices of the law must yield the relief 
inquired after, or we are still at a loss in this matter. And these the Jews 
would willingly place their chief confidence in ; they did so of old. Since 
indeed they have been driven from the observance of them, they have be- 
taken themselves unto other helps, that they might not appear to be utterly 
hopeless. But they sufficiently manifest, that their great defence against 
the accusation of their consciences is in them, by the ludicrous ways of re- 
presenting, or rather counterfeiting of them that they have invented. 29 
signifies a man, and among the rabbins a cock also. Hence Ben Uzziel 
renders 129 jY2Y, Ezion Geber, the name of a city, Deut. 11. 8, sdy277 ae 
the city of a cock. And Isa. xxii. 17, 122 is rendered by Hierome, Gallus 
Gallinaceus. Granting therefore that the punishment of Geber is required 
unto atonement and reconciliation, and that some such thing was signified 
in their sacrifices, they do each one for himself torture, slay, and offer a 
cock on the day of expiation, to make atonement for his sins, and that unto 
the devil. The rites of that diabolical solemnity are declared at large by 
Buxtorf, in his Synagog. Judaic. cap. 20. But yet, as this folly manifests, 
that they can find no rest in their consciences, without their sacrifices, so it 
gives them not at all what they seek after. And therefore, being driven from 
all other hopes, they trust at length unto their own death, for in life they 
have no hope; making this one of their constant prayers, ‘Let my death 
be the expiation of all sins. But this is the curse, and so no means to 
avoid it. Omitting therefore these horrid follies of men under despair, an 
effect of that wrath which is come upon them unto the uttermost, the thing 
itself may be considered. 

That the sacrifices of Moses’ law should of themselves be a means to de- 
liver men from the guilt of sin, and to reconcile them unto God, is contrary 
to the light of nature, to their own proper use, and to express testimonies 
of the Old Testament. For, first, can any man think it reasonable, that the 
blood of bulls and goats should of itself make an expiation ofthe sin of the 
souls of men, reconcile them to God the Judge of all, and impart unto 
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them an everlasting righteousness? Our apostle declares the manifest 
impossibility hereof, Heb. x. 4. They must have very mean and low 
thoughts of God, of his holiness, justice, and truth ; of the demerit of sin ; 
of heaven and hell; who think them all to depend on the blood of a calf 
ora goat. The sacrifices of these did, indeed, by God’s appointment, repre- 
sent that to the minds of men which is effectual unto the whole end of 
appeasing God's justice, and of obtaining his favour ; but that they should 
themselves effect it, is unsuitable unto all the apprehensions which are 
imbred in the heart of man, either concerning the nature of God, or the 
guilt of sin. Secondly, Their primitive and proper use doth manifest the 
same ; for they were to be frequently repeated, and in all the repetitions of 
them there was still new mention made of sin. They could not therefore 
by themselves take it away ; for if they could they would not have been 
reiterated. It is apparent therefore, that their use was to represent and 
bring to remembrance that which did perfectly take away sin. For a per- 
fect work may be often remembered, but it need not, it cannot be often 
done. For being done for such an end, and that end being obtained, it 
cannot be done again. ‘The sacrifices therefore were never appointed, never 
used to take away sin, which they did not; but to represent that which did 
so effectually. 

Besides, there were some sins that men may be guilty of, whom God 
will not utterly reject, for which there was no sacrifice appointed in the law of 
Moses; as was the case with David, Psal. li. 16, which makes it undeni- 
able that there was some other way of atonement, besides the legal sacri- 
fices, as our apostle declares, Acts xii. 38, 39. Thirdly, the Scripture 
expressly rejects all the sacrifices of the law, when they are trusted in for 
any such end and purpose, which. sufficiently demonstrates, that they were 
never appointed thereunto. See Psal. xl. 6—8, 1. 8—13; Isa 1. L1—13, 
Ixvi. 3; Amos v. 21, 22; Micah vi. 6—8, and other places innumerable. 

§ 22. Add unto what hath been spoken, that during the observation of 
the whole law of Moses, whilst it was in force by the appointment of God 
himself, he still directed those who sought for acceptance with him unto a 
new covenant of grace, whose benefits by faith they were then made par- 
takers of, and whose nature was afterwards more fully to be declared. See 
Jer. xxxi. 3]—34, with the inferences of our apostle thereon, Heb. viii. 12, 
13. And this plainly subverts the whole foundation of the expectation en- 
tertained by the Jews, of being justified before God, on the account of the 
law of Moses given on Mount Sinai. For to what purpose should God call 
them from resting on that covenant, to look for mercy and grace in and by 
another, if that had been able to give them the help desired ? 

In brief then, the Jews fixing on the law of Moses as the only means of 
deliverance from sin and death, as they do thereby exclude all mankind, 
besides themselves, from any interest in the love, favour, or grace of God, 
which they greatly design and desire ; so they cast themselves also into a 
miserable, restless, self-condemned condition in this world, by trusting to 
that which will not relieve them, and into endless misery hereafter, by re- 
fusing that which effectually would make them heirs of salvation. For 
whilst they perish in their sin, another, a better, more glorious, and sure 
remedy against all the evils that are come upon mankind, or are justly 
feared to be coming by any of them, is provided in the grace, wisdom, and 
love of God, as shall now farther be demonstrated. 

§ 23. The first intimation that God gave of this work of his grace in 
redeeming mankind from sin and misery, is contained in the promise sub- 
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joined unto the curse denounced against our first parents, and their posterity 
in them, Gen. iii. 15. ‘“ The seed of the woman shall bruise the head of 
the serpent, and the serpent shall bruise his heel.” Two things there are 
contained in these words—a promise of relief from the misery brought on 
mankind by the temptation of Satan, and an intimation of the means or 
way whereby it should be brought about. That the first is included in 
these words, is evident; for, 

First, If there be not a promise of deliverance expressed in these words, 
whence is it, that the execution of the sentence of death against sin 15 sus- 
pended? Unless we will allow an intervention satisfactory to the righteous- 
ness and truth of God to be expressed in these words, there would have 
been a truth in the suggestion of the serpent, namely, that whatever God 
had said, yet indeed they were not to die. The Jews, in the Midrash Te- 
hillim, as Kimchi informs us on Psal. xcii., whose title is, ‘a Psalm for the 
Sabbath Day,’ which they generally assign unto Adam, say that Adam was 
cast out of the garden of Eden on the evening of the sixth day, after which 
God came to execute the sentence of death upon him; but the Sabbath 
being come on, the punishment was deferred, whereon Adam made that 
Psalm for the Sabbath day. Without an interposition of some external 
cause and reason, they acknowledge that death ought immediately to have 
been inflicted ; and other cause besides what is mentioned in these words, 
there was none. ᾿ : 

Secondly, The whole evil of sin, and curse under which mankind then , 
did suffer, or was to suffer, proceeded from the friendship contracted between 
the woman and the serpent, and from her fixing faith in him. God here 
declares, that he will break that league, and put enmity between them. 
Being now both of them in the same condition of sin and curse, this could 
not be without a change of condition in one of them. Satan is not divided 
from himself, nor is at enmity with them that are left wholly in his estate. 
A change of condition therefore, on the part of the woman and her seed, is 
plainly promised ; that is, by a deliverance from the state of sin and misery 
in which they were. Without this, the enmity mentioned could not have 
ensued. 

_ Thirdly, In consequence of this enmity, the seed of the woman was to 
bruise the head of the serpent. The head is the seat of his power and craft. | 
Without the destruction of the evil and pernicious effects, which by his 
counsel he had brought about, his head cannot be bruised. By his head, 
he had contrived the ruin of mankind; and without the destruction of his 
works, and a recovery from that ruin, he is not conquered, nor his head 
bruised. And as these things, though they may now seem somewhat ob- 
scurely expressed in these words, are yet made plain unto us in the gospel, 
so the importance of them was evident unto our first parents of old, being 
expounded by all the circumstances wherewith the matter of fact was at- 
tended. 

Again, there is an intimation of the manner an which this work shall be 
performed. First, God takes it upon himself. I will do it: I will put 
enmity. It is an issue of his sovereign wisdom and grace. But, secondly, 
he will do it in and by the nature of man, the seed of the woman. And 
two things must concur to the effecting of it. First, That this seed of the 
woman must conquer Satan, bruise his head, destroy his works, and procure 
deliverance for mankind thereby. Secondly, That he must suffer from, 
and by means of Satan in his so doing: the serpent must bruise his heel. 
This is the remedy and relief that God hath provided for mankind. And 
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_ this is the Messtan, or God joining with the nature of man, to deliver 
mankind from sin and eternal misery. 

§ 24. This promise of relief by the seed of the woman, is, as the first, 
so the only intimation that God gave unto our first parents, of a way of de- 
liverance from that condition into which they, and the whole creation, were 
brought by the entrance of sin. It was likewise the first discovery that 
there was in him, 0M, jm, 11}, Drm, mmm50,—Benignity, grace, kindness 
or mercy, compasaion, pardon. Hereby he declared himself to be, 75x, 
DIT yar mmo, Neh. ix. 17, ‘A God of pardons, gracious, and tenderly 
merciful.’ As also Psal. Ixxxvi. 5. Or-377 75D) 314, ‘ good and pardon- 
ing and much in mercy. And if this be not acknowledged, it must be con- 
fessed that all the world, at least unto the flood, if not unto the days of 
Abraham, in which space of time we have testimony concerning some, that 
they walked with God and pleased him, were left without any certain 
ground of faith, or hope of acceptance with him. For without some know- 
ledge of this mercy, and of the provision of a way for its exercise, they 
could have no such persuasion. ‘This then we have obtained, that God, 
presently upon the entrance of sin into the world, and the breach of its pub- 
lic peace thereby, promised a reparation of that evil, in the whole extent 
of it, to be wrought in and by the seed of the woman; that is, the 
MeEssiau. 

§ 25. According unto our design, we may take along with us the thoughts 
of the Jews in this matter, expressed after their manner. 

With regard to the serpent that tempted Eve, who is here threatened as 
the head of all the evil that ensued thereon, they confess that Satan accom- 
panied him, and was principally intended in the curse denounced against 
him. So the Targum of Ben Uzziel, ‘When the serpent came to tempt 
Eve,’ she saw ΝΠ ἼΝΣ ΝΟ, ‘Samael, the angel of death, upon him.’ 
And Maimonides gives a large account of the doctrine of their wise men in 
this matter. More Nebuch. pag. 2. cap. 20. ‘At neque hoc preetereundum, 
quod in Midrash adducunt sapientes nostri, serpentem equitatum fuisse, 
quantitatem ejus instar Cameli, et sessorem ejus fuisse illum qui decepit 
Evam, huncque sessorem fuisse Samaelem, quod nomen absolute usurpant 
de Sathana. Invenies enim quod in multis locis dicunt Sathanam voluisse 
impedire Abrahamum, ne ligaret Isaacum, sic voluisse impedire Isaacum, 
ne obsequeretur yoluntati patris sui ; alibi vero in hoc eodem negotio dicunt, 
venit Samael ad Abrahamum ; ‘sic itaque apparet quod Samael sit ipse Sa- 
than.’ To omit their fables, this is evident, that they acknowledge that it 
was Satan who deceived Eve. And in Bereshith Rabba, sect. 10, they give 
an account why God expostulated with Adam and Eve, before he pronoun- 
ced sentence against them, but without any word or question proceeded 
immediately unto the doom of the serpent; for, say they. the holy blessed 
God said, Sn8 >> TOS IT Pwry 15 TWIN ὮΝ ὈΝῚ MaIwn ΡΞ yw πὶ wr 
POP ΝῸΝ ΟἿΣ VIN od ἼΞΣΤῚ PN Who TW 12] DMN NN Σ᾿ ΝῚ ὉΓῚΝ ΠΣ 
7 me ἋΣ pop) dy, ‘This serpent is wicked, and a cunning disputer, 
and if I speak unto him, he will straitway say, thou gavest them a com- 
mandment, and I gave them a commandment: Why did they leave thy 
commandment, and follow my commandment? and therefore he presently 
pronounced sentence against him.’ And the same words are repeated in 
Midrash Vaiikra ad cap. 13. v. 2. which things can be understood of Satan 
only. I know some of the later masters have other thoughts of these things, 
because they discover what use may be made of the truth, and of the faith 
of their forefathers in this matter. 
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Aben Ezra, in his commentary on this place, disputes the opinions of 
their doctors ; and although he acknowledges, that Rabbi Saadias Haggaon, 
and RabbiSamuel Ben Hophni, with others, (that is indeed their Targums, 
and Talmuds, and all their ancient writers,) affirm Satan to be intended, 
yet he contends for the serpent only, on these weak pretences, that Satan ἡ 
goeth not on his belly, nor eateth dust, which things in the letter are con- 
fessed to belong unto the instrument that he used. And hereon they 
would have it, that the serpent was deprived of voice and understanding, 
which before he had ; so making that a rational subsistence, which is ex- 
pressly reckoned amongst the beasts of the field. 

The root of all evil also, they would have to lie in the matter whereof we 
were originally made ; an impossible figment, invented to reflect the guilt of 
all sin on him that made us. Thus every thing seems right that will serve 
their present purpose, whilst they shut their eyes against the truth. But 
we have the consent of the most ancient of the best and wisest of them in 
this matter ; as also with respect to the deliverance here promised. The 
two 'Targums of Uzzielides, and that called Jerusalem, both agree that these 
words contain a remedy of the effects of Satan’s temptation, and that to be 
wrought by the Messiah, or, as they speak, in his days. And hence they 
have a common saying, that in the last days, (which is the Old Testament 
periphrasis of the days for the Messiah) all things shall be healed, but the 
serpent and the Gibeonites, by whom they understand all hypocrites and 
unbelievers. Satan therefore is to be conquered by the bruising of his 
head ; and conquered he is not, nor can be, unless his work be destroyed. 
In the destruction of his work consists the deliverance of mankind from 
the twofold evil mentioned. And this is to be effected by the seed of the 
woman, to be brought forth into the world for that end and purpose. For 
when the production of this seed, is restrained unto the family and poster- 
ity of Abraham, it is said expressly, that in, or by it, all the kindreds of 
the earth should be blessed, which they could not be, without a removal of 
the curse. 

§ 26. We may now therefore take the sum of this discourse, and of the 
whole matter that we have insisted on, about the entrance of sin into the 
world, and the remedy provided in the grace and wisdom of God against it. 
It appears upon our inquiry, First, That the sin of our first parents was the 
occasion and cause of all that evil which is in the world, of all that is felt, or 
justly feared, by mankind. For as those who knew not, or received not the 
revelation of the truth, in these things made unto us in the Scripture, could 
never assign any other cause of it that might be satisfactory unto an ordi- 
nary rational inquirer, so the testimonies of the Scripture make this most 
evident, and especially that insisted on. Secondly, It hath been evinced, 
that mankind could not recover, or deliver themselves from under the pow- 
er of their own innate corruption and disorder, nor from the effects of the 
curse and wrath of God that came upon them. Neither is there any 
ground of expecting relief from any other part of God’s creation. But yet, 
that God, for the praise of the glory of his grace, mercy, and goodness, 
would effect it. Thirdly, That this relief and deliverance is first intimated 
and declared, in those words of God unto the serpent : “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed : it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Which appears, 

First, Because in and with the serpent, Satan, who was the head of all 
apostasy from God, and by whom our first parents were beguiled, is intend- 
ed in these words. This we have made evident, from the confession of the 
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Jews, with whom in this matter we have principally to do. And to what 
hath been already observed unto that purpose, we may add the testimonies 
of some other of them to the same effect. Rabbi Bechai, he whom they 
call pt “172, ‘ Bechai the Elder,’ in his comment on the law upon these 
words, Gen. ii. 15. speaks to this purpose: ‘We have no more enmity 
with the serpent, than with other creeping things. Wherefore the Scrip- 
ture mystically signifies him who was hid in the serpent. For the body of 
the crafty serpent was a fit instrument for that force, or virtue, that joined 
itself therewith. ‘That was it which made Eve to sin, whence death came 
on all her posterity. And this is the enmity between the serpent and the 
seed of the woman. And this is the mystery of the holy tongue, that the 
serpent is sometimes called Saraph, according to the name of an angel, who 
is also called Saraph. And now thou knowest that the serpent is Satan, 
and the evil figment, and the angel of death.’ And Rabbi Judah, in 
ap sb>, « Many interpreters say, that the evil figment hath all its force from 
the old serpent or Satan.’ To the same purpose, the author of M75) 71Np>, 
‘Caphtor Vaperach, ‘The devil and the serpent are called by one name.’ 
And many other testimonies of the like import might be collected out of 
‘them. ΄ 4 
We have also a surer word for our own satisfaction, in the application of 
this place unto Satan, in the divine writings of the New Testament: as 
2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14; Rom. νυ. 11, 12, 18, 15 ; Heb. ii. 14, 15; 1 John 
ii. 8; Rey. xii. 9, and ch. xx. 2, 3; but we forbear to press them on the Jews. 
Besides, 10 15 most evident from the thing itself. For, 1. Who can be so 
sottish as to imagine, that this great alteration which ensued in the works 
of God, that which caused him to pronounce them accursed, and to inflict 
50 sore a punishment on Adam and all his posterity, should arise from the 
actings of a brute creature? Where is the glory of this dispensation ? 
How can we attribute it unto the wisdom and greatness of God? What is 
there in it suitable unto his righteousness and holiness? Whereas, suppos- 
ing this to be the work of him, who was in himself the beginning of all 
apostasy, and who first brake the law of his creation, all things answer the 
excellency of the divine perfections. Moreover, is it imaginable that the 
nature of man, then flourishing in the vigour of all its intellectual abilities, 
reason, wisdom, knowledge, in that order and rectitude of them, which was 
his grace, should be surprised, seduced, and brought into subjection, unto 
the craft and machinations of an inferior creature, a beast of the field, and 
that unto the ruin of man, both in time and eternity? The whole nature 
of the inferior creatures, James tells us, is tamed by the nature of man, 
ch. i. 7, and that now in his lessened and depraved condition ; and shall 
we think that this excellent nature, in the blossom of its strength, and right 
unto rule over all, should be tamed, corrupted, subdued, by the nature of a 
beast or a serpent? ‘And yet again, whereas in the whole action of the ser- 
pent, there is an open design against the glory and honour of God, and 
against the welfare and happiness of mankind, and that managed with craft, 
subtilty, and forethought, how can we imagine that such a contrivance 
should be consistent with the condition of a brute worm, incapable of moral 
evil, and newly framed out of the dust by the power of its Creator ? 
Hitherto it had continued under the law and order of its creation; and 
shall we think that now, in an instant, it should engage thus desperately 
against God and man? And further, the actings of the serpent were by 
reason and with speech, And if we suppose that it was endowed with rea- 
son and speech, does not this plainly exempt it from that order and kind of 
VOL. 1. I 
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creatures whereof it was, and place it among the number of intellectual and © 
rational parts of the creation? And is not this contrary to the analogy of 
the Scripture, and to the open truth of the thing itself, it being cursed 

among the beasts of the field? To say, as Aben Ezra seems to do, that 

God gave it reason and speech for that eccasion, is blasphemously to make 

God the sole author of that temptation which he so much abhorred. 

Lastly, Considering the punishment denounced against mankind, of death 

temporal and eternal, that which is threatened unto the serpent bears no 

proportion unto it, if it concern only the serpent itself. And what rule of 
justice will admit, that the accessory should be punished with greater suffer- 

ings than the principal? Neither doth this punishment, as to the principal 
part of it, the bruising of the head, befal all serpents, yea but few of them 

in comparison, doubtless not one of a million, whereas all mankind, none 
excepted, were liable unto the penalty denounced against them. Were no 
more men intended, than are bitten on the heel by serpents, the matter 
were otherwise; but death is passed upon all, inasmuch as ail have sinned. 

Satan then it was, who was the principal in this seduction, the author of all 
apostasy from God, who using the serpent as his instrument, involved that 
also so far in the curse, as to render it of all creatures the most abhorred of 
mankind. 

§ 27. Against this seducer it is denounced, that his head should be bruis- 
ed. The head of Satan, is his craft and power. rom these issued all that 
evil whereinto mankind had fallen. In the bruising therefore of his head, 
the defeat of his counsel, the destruction of his work, and the deliverance 
of mankind, is contained, as our apostle most excellently declares, Heb. ii. 
Death must be removed, and righteousness brought in, and acceptance with 
God procured, or the head of Satan is not bruised. This therefore is openly 
and plainly a promise of the deliverance inquired after. 

Moreover, there is a declaration made, how this victory shall be obtained, 
and this deliverance wrought, and that is by the seed of the woman. This 
seed is twice repeated in the words: once expressly, and her seed; and 
secondly, it is included in the pronoun N17, 7. And as by seed, in the first 
place, the posterity of the woman, some to be born of her race, partakers of 
human nature, may be intended as the subjects of the enmity mentioned ; 
so in the latter, some single person, some one of her posterity or seed that 
should obtain the victory, is expressly denoted. Tor as all her seed in com- 
mon, do never go about this work, the greatest part of them continuing in 
a willing subjection unto Satan ; so if all of them should combine to attempt 
it, they would never be able to accomplish it, as we have before proved at 
large. Some one therefore to come of her, with whom God would be pre- 
sent, in an especial and extraordinary manner, is here expressly promised. 
And this is the Messiah. 

§ 28. God having in infinite wisdom and grace provided this way of re- 
lief, and given this intimation of it, that revelation became the foundation 
and centre of all the religion that ensued in the world. For as those 
who received it by faith, and adhered unto it, continued in the worship of 
the true God, expressing their faith in the sacrifices that he had appointed, 
typically to represent and exemplify before their eyes that work which by 
' the promised seed was to be accomplished : so also all that false worship into 
which the generality of mankind apostatized, was laid in a general persua- 
sion, that there was a way for the recovery of the favour of God ; but what 
that was they knew not, and therefore wandered in woeful uncertainties. 

Some suppose, that our great mother Eye, in those words, Gen. iy. 1. 
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MTN WN MIP, expressed an apprehension that she had born him who 
was Man-God, the Man the Lord, the promised seed. And they do not 
only contend for this meaning of the words, but also reproach them who 
are otherwise minded; as may be seen in the writings of Hunnius and 
Helvicus, against Calvin, Junius, Parzeus, and Piscator. That she together 
with Adam believed the promise, had the consolation, and served God in 
the faith of it, Ino way doubt. But that she had an apprehension, that 
the promised seed should be soon exhibited, and knew that he should be 
the Lord, or Jehovah, and yet knew not that he was to be born of a virgin, 
and not after the ordinary way of mankind, I see no cogent reason to 
evince. Nor do the words mentioned necessarily prove any such appre- 
hension in her. The whole weight of that supposition lies on the con- 
struction of the words, from the interposition of the particle ns denoting, 
as they say, after verbs active, always an accusative case. But instances 
may be given to the contrary; whence our translation reads the words, I 
have gotten aman from the Lord, without the least intimation of any other 
sense in the original. And Drusius is bold to affirm, that it is want of solid 
skill in the sacred tongue that was the cause of that conception. Besides, 
if she had such thoughts, she was manifoldly mistaken ; and to what end 
that mistake of hers should be here expressed, I know not. And yet not- 
withstanding all this, I will not deny but that the expression is unusual and 
extraordinary, if the sense of our translation be intended, and not that by 
some contended for, I have gotten or obtained the Man the Lord. And this, 
itis possible, caused Jonathan Ben Uzziel to give us that gloss on the words 
in his Targum: ΠΤ ΠΝ ΤΥΝῚ NONDAD ATM NTT TANNIN ON YT DIN 
“WT NONDI TP NID29 “NIP NANI Pp M—* And Adam knew his ‘wife Eve, 
who desired the angel: and she conceived and bare Cain, and said, I haye 
obtained the man (or a man) the angel of the Lord.’ That, is, him who 
was promised afterwards under the name of the angel of the Lord, or the 
angel of the covenant, which the Jews may do well to consider. 

§ 29. But we have farther expositions of this first promise, and farther 
confirmations of this grace in the Scripture itself. For in process of 
time, it was renewed unto Abraham, and the accomplishment of it con- 
fined unto his family. For his gratuitous call from superstition and idola- 
try, with the separation of him and his posterity from all the families of 
the earth, was subservient only unto the fulfilling of the promise before 
treated of, The first mention of it, we haye Gen. xii, 1—3. ‘ Now the 
Lord had said unto Abraham, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee, 
And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great, and thou shalt be a blessing. And I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed,’ And this is again expressed, chap. xviii. 
18, * All the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him.’ And chap. xxii, 
18. “ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ And 
when he doubted of the accomplishment of this promise, because he was 
childless, and said, ‘ Behold unto me thou hast given no seed,’ as knowing 
that therein lay the promise, chap. xv. 3, God tells him, that he who should 
come forth out of his own bowels, should be his heir, ver. 4, which was 
afterwards restrained unto Isaac, chap. xyii.21. Thus he is called and 
separated, as from his own family and kindred, so from all other nations, 
and a peculiar portion of the earth, assigned unto him and his, for their 
habitation. Now the especial end of this divine aneenes of this 
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eall and separation of Abraham, was to be a means of accomplishing 
the former promise, or the bringing forth of him, who was to be the de- 
liverer of mankind from the curse that was come upon them for their 
sin. For, 

First, It is said that Abraham hereupon should be a blessing. 7272 TT, 
*‘ And thou shalt be a blessing ἡ not only blessed thyself, which is expressed 
in the former words, I will bless thee ; but the means of conveying blessings, 
the great blessing unto others; and how was this done in and by Abra- 
ham? In his own person he conversed but with few of them, unto some 
whereof through their own sins he was an occasion of punishment ; as to 
the Egyptians, chap. xii. 17, and to the Philistines, chap. xx. 4, 7. Some 
he destroyed with the sword, chap. xiv. 15, and was not in any thing sig- 
nally a blessing unto any of them. So his posterity extirpated: sundry 
nations from the face of the earth, were a scourge unto others, and occa- 
sioned the ruin of many more. He must needs then be made a blessing 
unto the world on some other account. And this can be nothing, but that 
he was separated to be the peculiar channel, by which the promised blessed 
seed should be brought forth into the world. 

Secondly, It is said, that all the families of the earth should be blessed 
in him,’ chap. xii. 3, that is, not in his person, but in his seed, as it is ex- 
pounded, chap. xxii. 18, that is in the promised seed that should come of 
him, chap. xii. 3. 12922 shall be blessed, in the passive conjugation of 
-Niphal ; referring solely unto the grace and favour of God in giving the 
seed, chap. xxii. 18, ἸΞΊΞΠΙΤ, in Hithpael, so blessed in the seed when 
exhibited, as that they shall come for the blessing by faith, and so in him 
obtaining it, bless themselves. And this is spoken of all nations, all 
families, the posterity of Adam in general. They were all cursed in 
Adam as hath been declared ; and God here promiseth, that they shall be 
blessed in the seed of Abraham ; and by him the seed of the woman. 
And this blessing must enwrap in it all the good things whereof by the 
curse they were deprived, or it will be of no use or benefit unto them; a 
blessing indeed it will not be. He intended to leave mankind for a while 
to walk in theix own ways; partly that he might show his severity against 
sin; partly that he might evidence the sovereignty and undeserved freeness 
of that grace wherein he had provided a deliverer; and partly, that they 
might try their own wisdom and strength in searching after a way of de- 
liverance. But in this promise was the ore laid up, which after many 
generations was brought forth and stamped with the image of God. 

Thirdly, The curse upon Satan is here again renewed, ‘ I will bless them 
that bless thee, and I will curse nr that curseth thee.’ The blessing is 
to many; but the curse respecteth one principally, that is Satan, as the 
Scripture generally expresseth the apostate power under that name. Neither 
is there any just cause of the variation of the number, unless we look on 
the word as an unfoldling of the first promise, which was accompanied 
with a special malediction on Satan, who shows his enmity in all obloquy 
and cursing against the blessed seed, and those that are blessed therein. 
And this change of the number in these words is observed by Aben Ezra: 
TT opm Dean P5757 ‘ they that bless thee, many ; he that curseth, one ;’ 
as though many should bless, and few curse, the contrary whereof is true. 
And BaalHatturim Tm pwd 7>>pn ὈΣΞῚ pws 72727 ‘ they that bless thee 
in the plural number ; he that curseth thee in the singular ; and an interpre- 
tation is given of the last word, becoming those annotations which are 1m- 
measurably Judaical, that is, sottish and superstitious. ΝΟΣ INN D>pn 
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oa 45p> xan pyda: ‘He that that curseth thee I will curse ; that is, 
by Gematry, ‘ Balaam that cometh to curse thy sons ; the numeral letters 
of each making up 422, of which fantastical work amongst some of them 
there is no end. But one single person, in which way Satan is usually 
spoken of, they saw to be intended ; which is passed over, as faras I have 
observed, by Christian expositors. 

§ 30. After the giving of this promise, the whole Old Testament 
beareth witness, that a person was to be born of the posterity of Abraham, 
in and by whom the nations of the earth should be saved, that is delivered 
from sin and curse, and made eternally happy. Abraham himself died 
without one foot of an inheritance in this world, nor did he concern him- 
self personally in the nations of the earth beyond his own family. Another 
therefore is to be looked after in whom they may be blessed. And this we 
must further demonstrate, to evince the perverseness of the Jews, who ex- 
clude all others beside themselves from an interest in these promises made 
to Abraham, at least unless they will come into subjection unto them, and 
dependance upon them. So high conceits have they of themselves even 
in their low and miserable condition. The next time therefore that he is 
mentioned in th@Scripttire, it is said D*ay nap) 1, to him shall be the gather- 
ing of the peoples. Gen. xlix. 10, concerning which place we must treat after- 
wards at large. The people of the world, distinct from Judah, shall gather 
themselves unto him ; that is, for safety and deliverance, or to be made 
partakers of the promised blessing. 

Hence Balaam among the Gentiles prophesied of him, Num. xxiv. 17, 
19. And Job among the children of the east that were not of the posterity 
of Isaac, professed his faith in him, chap. xix. 25, poms) NA NYT ὩΝῚ 
Dip. Ἔν dy. And ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, (or is living,) and after- 
wards he shall stand on the earth, or rise on the dust.’ He believeth that 
there was a 282 a Redeemer promised, one that should free him from sin 
_and misery. Aben Ezra, by my Redeemer, understandeth a man that would 
assist him, or judge more favourably of his cause than his friends at that 
time did; 210 sssawa jaw. And his comment on ἽΤ and JINN 15 very 
fond; 753 TNS TT ἽΝ ONT DT NT, ‘He is at present living, or he 
shall be born hereafter.’ But is this 1 5x2 a living Redeemer 7 ὙΤ, ὁ ζων, 
the living one, is a property of God ; he is Θεὸς wy, the living God, 1 Tim. 
iv. 10, ὁ μονος ἐχων αθανασιαν, 1 Tim. vi. 16, who alone hath immortality. 
A mortal man is not rightly called a living Redeemer, one that hath life in 
his power. Besides, Job met with no such Redeemer out of his troubles; and 
therefore R. Levi Ben Gershom confesseth that it is God who is intended ; 
τὰ) Op) ὙΤ NIT WR ‘ who is the living one and liveth to eternity’ Of 
this Redeemer, Job saith, he shall stand on the earth, or arise on the dust ; 
if the words be taken in the former sense, (as they will bear either,) his 
incarnation and coming into the world, is intended; if in the latter his 
resurrection out of the dust, is intended. ‘The former seems most probable, and 
the earth is expressed by 15, the dust, to denote the infinite condescension 
of this Redeemer, in coming to converse on this dust on which we live. 
And this he shalldo ἡ Ἴπν. The word is used to express the eternity of 
God, JINN “ax PWS ὋΝ, Isa. xliv. 6. ‘I am the first, and I am the last ;’ 
so chap. xlviii. 11. Whence Ralbag, before mentioned, interprets this ex- 
pression, with respect to the works that God shall do in the earth in the 
latter days. ᾿ And in this respect our Goel is said to be Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the ending. He that abides thus 
the same after all, shall stand on the earth. But the word also is often 
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joined with "7, a generation, a time, a season, Ps. xlviii. 4, 6,14. Ps. cii. 
19, and denotes the futurition of it; that it is to come, and shall come. 
So also with DY, a day; as Isa. xxx. 8, pointing out some signal latter day. 
And here it is used absolutely for Da M82, in the latter days, which 
is the ordinary description and designation of the days of the Messiah in 
the Old Testament. This is that which Job expected, which he believed. 
Though he was among the Gentiles, yet he believed the promise, and ex- 
pected his own personal redemption by the blessed seed. And thus 
although God confined the posterity of Abraham after the flesh to the land 
of Canaan, yet because in the promised seed he was to be heir of the 
world, he gives unto the Messiah the heathen to be his inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for his possesion, Ps. u. 8. And upon the ac- 
complishment of the work assigned unto him, he promiseth that all the 
ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord, and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before him, Ps. xxii. 27, a plain 
declaration of the Gentiles coming in for their share and interest in the 
redemption wrought by him. See Ps. xlv. 16. For these rebellious ones 
was he to receive gifts that the Lord God might dwell among them, Ps. 
Ixyiii. 18. So that by him Egypt and Ethiopia were to stretch forth their 
hands unto God, ver. 31. Yea, all kings were to bow down to him, and all 
nations to serve him, Ps. Ixxii. 11—17. 

§ 31. These poor Gentiles were the little sister of the Judaical church, 
which were to be provided for in the love of her spouse, the Messiah, Cant. 
vil. 8, 9. For in the last days, the days of the Messiah, many people, yea, 
all nations, are to be brought into the house of the Lord, and to worship 
him acceptably, Isa. ii. 2, 3, 4. And expressly, chap. xi. 10. The root of 
Jesse, which ,the Jews grant to be the Messiah, is to stand for an ensign 
unto the people, to it shall the Gentiles seek; even for that salvation and 
deliverance which he had wrought ; and they are preferred therein before 
Israel and Judah, ver. 12. Egypt and Assyria, that is, the other nations 
of the world, are to be brought into the same covenant of the Messiah 
with Israel, chap. xix. 25. For all flesh was to see the glory of God, and 
not the Jews only, ch. xl. 5. And the isles, or uttermost parts of the 
earth, were to wait for the law of the promised Messiah, chap. xlii. 4. 
And the whole of what we assert is summed up, chap. xlix. 6, where God 
speaks unto the promised seed, and says, ‘It is a light thing that thou 
shouldst be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for a light unto the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the ends of the earth; where he is as 
fully promised unto the Gentiles to be their salvation, as ever he was unto 
Abraham or his posterity. See chap. li. 5, iii. 12. And on this ac- 
count doth God call unto men in general to come into his covenant ; pro- 
mising unto them an interest in the mercies of David, and that because he 
hath given this seed as a witness unto them, as a leader and commander, 
or the captain of their salvation, ch. li 1—4. The effect of which call in 
the faith of the Gentiles, and their gathering unto the promised seed is 
expressed, ver. 5. he like prophecies and predictions of the Gentiles 
partaking in the redemption to be wrought, occur in all the prophets, 
especially Ezekiel, Micah, Zechariah, and Malachi, but the instances already 
produced are sufficient unto our purpose. 

§ 32. Yet there seems to be somewhat inconsistent with what we have 
declared in the words of the apostle, Eph. iii. 5, 6. ‘God by revelation 
made known unto me the mystery which in other ages was not made 
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known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel.’ 
The apostle seems to deny that this mystery of the participation of the 
Gentiles in the blessing by the promised seed was revealed or made known, 
before the time of its discovery in and by the gospel, and therefore could 
not be so declared by the prophets under the Old Testament, as we have 
evinced. But indeed he doth not absolutely deny what is asserted, only 
he prefers the excellency of the revelation then made, above all the dis- 
coveries that were before made of the same thing. The mystery of it was 
intimated in many prophecies and predictions, though before their accom- 
plishment they were attended with great obscurity, which now is wholl 
taken away. In former ages, ove εἐγνωρισϑη, it was not, saith he, fully, 
clearly, manifestly knonn, rove υἱοις τῶν ανθρωπων, DIN ὭΣ, to the sons of 
men, in common and promiscuously, though it was intimated unto the pro- 
phets, and by them obscurely represented unto the church; but it was not 
made known, ὡς νυν, with that clearness, evidence, and perspicuity, as it is 
now by the apostles, and preached unto all. It is only then the degrees of 
the manifestation of this mystery, as to openness, plainness, and evidence, 
that are asserted by the apostle, above all of the same kind that went 
before, but the discovery of it is not absolutely denied. And this much 
was necessary in our passage to secure our own interest in the mercy treated 
about. 

§ 33. We may now return a little again to the promise given unto 
Abraham. In consequence of this promise, his posterity was separated to 
be a peculiar people unto God. Their church-state, the whole constitution 
of their worship, their temple, and sacrifices, were all of them assigned and 
appointed for the confirmation of the promise, and to the explanation of the 
way. whereby the blessed seed should be brought forth, and of the work 
that he should perform for the removal of sin and the curse, and for the 
bringing in of everlasting righteousness, as shall elsewhere be manifested. 
Moreover, unto this deliverer, and deliverance to be wrought by him, with 
the nature of it, and the means of its accomplishment, by what he was to 
do and suffer, do all the prophets bear witness. The full manifestation 
hereof, seeing it requires an explication of the whole doctrine of the 
Messiah, concerning his person, grace, and mediation, his offices, life, death, 
and intercession, the justification of sinners through his blood, and sanctifi- 
cation by his Spirit ; with all other articles of our Christian faith, all which 
are taught and revealed, though obscurely in the Old Testament, would take 
up an entire volume, and be unsuitable unto our present design. But by 
three things in general the prophets give testimony unto him. First, by 
preferring the promised relief and remedy above all the present glory and 
worship of the church ; directing it to look above all its enjoyments unto 
that which in all things was to have the preeminence. See Isa. ii. 2, 
iv. 2—5, vil. 13—15, ix. 6, 7, xi. 1—10, &c., xxxii. 1—4, xxxyv. 
1—10, xl. 1—o, 9, 10, 11, xlii. 1—4, xlix. 18, 19, li. 47, lix. 20, 
21, Ix. lxi.. 1, 2, 3, &c., Ixv. 17,18; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, xxx. 9, xxxi. 
31—34, xxxii. 40, 41, 42; Ezek. xl., &c.; Dan. vii. 27, ix. 24, xii. 
1,2; Hos. ii. 5; Joel πὶ. 18; Amos ix. 1I—15; Obad. 21; Micah 
iv. 1—4,v. 1—4; Hab. 11.14; Hag. ii. 6—9 ; Zech. ii. 8B—12, iii. 8, 9, 10, 
vis 2p ES) 1:9, 10, 11, xiv. 3,4, 20; Mal. i. 11, iii. 1, 2, 3, ἔνι 
Which places, although but a few of those that occur in the prophets, are 
yet too many to be particularly insisted on. But this they all teach with 
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one consent, that there was in the promise which they assert and confirm, 
an excellency of blessings, far exceeding in glory and worth, and in advan- 
tage unto believers, all that which they outwardly enjoyed, in their peace, 
prosperity, kingdom, and temple worship. “Now this can be nothing but 
the spiritual and eternal deliverance of their persons, from sin, curse, and 
misery, with the enjoyment of the favour of God in this life, and blessed-_ 
ness hereafter in his presence for evermore. And this in particular is _ex- 
pressed and declared in many of the promises directed unto, especially 
those which concern the making and establishing of the new covenant, 
which is that we are in the demonstration of. 

Secondly. They do the same in the description which they give of the 
person that was to be this remedy or relief, and of the work that he was to 
accomplish for that end. For the former, they declare that he was to be 
the Son of God, God and man in one person, Ps. ii. 7, cx. 1; Isa.ix. 6, 7; 
Jer. xxiil. 5, 6; Zech. ii. 8, 9, 10; and in sundry other places is the same 
mystery intimated, whereby the church was farther instructed how God 
would join with the nature of man in the seed of the woman, for the con- 
quest of the old serpent, and the destruction of his works. And for the 
latter, they declare his sufferings in an especial manner, even what and 
how he was to suffer in the bruising of his heel, or bearing the effect of 
sin, and punishment due to it, Ps. xxii; Isa. liti; Dan. ix. 24, 25. And 
his teaching, ruling, and governing of his people, in their obedience unto 
God, until they are saved unto the uttermost by him, as the great prophet 
and king of his church, is by them fully manifested, Ps. ii., xxii. 25, xlv. 
2—17, Ixviii. 17, 18, Ixxii., lxxxix. 9—13, xevi., xevii., xcviii., xcix., cx. ; 
Isa. xi. 1—5, ix. 6, 7, xxxii. 1, 2, xxxv., xl. 11, 12, xlii. 1—4, xlv. 22—-25, 
ἘΠῚ 1—12, 1. 4, lix. 16,17, Ixi. 1, 2, 3, lxili. 1—6; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; 
Micah iv. 2, 3, v. 1—4; Zech. ii. 8; Mal. iii. 1—4, as in sundry other 
places. Yea, herein all the prophets greatly abound, it being the principal 
work for which God raised them up, and inspired them by his Holy Spirit 
in their several generations, as Peter declared ; 1 Epist. i. 10—12. 

Thirdly. They did also bear testimony to Messiah by taking off the ex- 
pectations of men from looking after relief and deliverance by any other 
Way or means whatsoever, Psal. xl. 8,9. Add hereunto that the whole 
fabric of the tabernacle and temple-worship, was contrived, appointed, and 
designed in infinite wisdom, unto no other end, but to instruct and direct 
the church unto this promised deliverer, and to the salvation to be wrought 
by him; as, God assisting, shall be abundantly manifested in our exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

§ 34. Thus, do both the law aud and prophets bear witness unto this 
_ promised deliverer, and to the deliverance to be wrought by him. And this 
is he whom the Jews and Christians call the Messiah. Mw is from MWD 
to ‘anoint’ with oil. Those who were peculiarly of old consecrated unto 
God in the great offices of kings, priests, and prophets, were by his appoint- 
ment so to be anointed ; at least, some of them on special occasions were 
so. Thence were they called Dw ‘anointed ones.’ And because this 
anointing with oil was not appointed for its own sake, but for somewhat 
signified thereby ; those who received the thing so signified, although not 
actually anointed with oil, are called anointed ones also, Ps. ev. 15. Now, 
this promised seed, this Saviour or deliverer, being appointed of God to 
perform his work in the discharge of the triple office of King, Priest, and 
Prophet unto his sacred people, and being furnished with those gifts and 
endowments which were signified by the anointing oil, is by an antonomasia 
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called the Messiah. Or mwrrn 75% ‘Messiah the king,’ Dan. ix. 25. 
a) τ, ‘ Messiah the prince; ruler, or leader; and ver. 26, Tw, 
‘Messiah’ absolutely. The Greeks render this name μέσσιας, which twice 
occurs in the New Testament, where persons of the Jewish faith and church 
are introduced speaking of the Saviour for whom they looked, John i. 41, 
iy. 25. In all the other Scriptures the holy penmen constantly call the 
same person by another name of the same signification in the language 
wherein they wrote, with Tw’ in the Hebrew, namely Χριστος, ‘the anointed 
one, Christ. The Greek μεσσιας and the Latin Messiah, seem rather to be 
taken immediately from the Chaldee ἈΝΤ) Messicha, than from the 
Hebrew Mw? ‘ Messiach,’ and to come nearer unto it in sound and pro- 
nunciation. It is true, that the name is sometimes applied unto profane 
and wicked men with respect unto the office or work to which they were of 
God designed ; as to Saul, 1 Sam. xxiv. 7; and to Cyrus, Isa. xlv.1. And 
the Jews call the priest who was to sound the trumpet when the people went 
forth to battle, Deut. xx. 8, Tvam>” mw, the ‘anointed unto the war.’ 
But as was said, it is applied by the way of eminency unto the promised 
seed, and unto others by way of allusion, and with respect unto their office 
and present work. | 


EXERCITATION IX. 


§ 1. The first promise explained in the subsequent. § 2. The name Messiah seldom used 

_ in the original; frequently in the Targums. ᾧ 3. Places applied unto him therein, 
Gen. iil. 15. Use of their testimony against the present Jews. § 4. Gen, xxxv. 21. 
Occasion of the mention of the Messiah in that place, from Micah iv. 8. §5. Gen. 
xlix. 1, OY Mwonre first mentioned. § 6. Ver. 10. until Shiloh come. Agreement of 
the Targums. § 7. Exod. xii. 42. Christ typified by the Pascal Lamb. § 8. Exod, 
xl. 9. cownip wip who: Dan. ix. 25. §9. Num. xi. 26. Tradition about the pro- 
phesying of Eldad and Medad. § 10. Num. xxiii. 21, xxiv. 7,17, 20, 24. Consent 
of Targcums, Talmudists, Cabalists. § 11—13. Deut. xviii. 15—19. The prophet pro- 
mised, who. §14. 1 Sam. ii, 10. Hannah’s prophecy of Christ. § 15, 2 Sam. xxiii, 
3. David’s in his last words. ΝΞ Swi. § 16—18. 1 Kings iv. 33. Solomon’s 
prophecy. Light of the church increased by David. § 19. Ps. ii. vindicated. § 20. Ps. 
xvii. 89. § 21. Ps. xxi. 3,4. § 22. Ps. xlv. § 23. Ps. Ixvii., Ixix. § 24. Ps, Ixxii. 
Targum, Midrash, commentators. Vulgar Latin corrupted: and the LXX. Mp3 and 1» 
what. § 25. Ps. Ixxx. 16, 18. 13 how to be rendered. τ 13 who. § 26. Ps. ex. 
Prophecy of the Messiah. Confession of the Jews. § 27. Of the Targum on Solomon’s 
Song. § 28. Isa. ii, 2, 8, 4. ὁ 29. Isa. iv. 2. Vindicated. § 30, 31. Isa. ix. 6, 
Sense of the Targum on the place. Vulgar Latin noted. § 32. Entanglements of the 
Jews from this testimony. § 33,34. Four things promised, not agreeing to Hezekiah. 
Answer of Jarchi, Kimchi, Aben Ezra. §35. The name mentioned, whose. DY9w ὙΦ 
who. ᾧ 36. Answer of Abarbinel. § 37. Of the increase of his government. § 38. 
Isa. x. 27. § 39. Isa, xi. 1. Abarbinel’s frediction of the ruin of the Christians. 
§ 40. Isa. xvi. 1. § 41. Isa. xxviii. 5. § 42. "sa. xlii. 1. § 43. Isa. li. 13. § 44. Jer. 
xxiii. 5. Corruption of old translations. P irity of the original. Messiah, Jehovah 
our righteousness, Ezek, xxxvii. 24. § 45. Jer. xxx. 21; xxx. 15, 16. § 46. Hos. 
ili. δ, xiv. 8. § 47. Micah iv. 8. 48. Micah v. 2. Vindicated. Kimchi’s blas- 
phemy. § 49. Zech. ili. 8, iv. 7, vi. 12, x. 4, ix. 9, xi. 12, 13, xii. 10. § 50. 
Conclusion. 


§ 1. We have considered the first great promise concerning the Messiah, 
and evinced from thence the nature of his work and office, as also shown 
in general how testimony is given to hin throughout the Old Testament, 
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and whence his name is derived. We shall now, moreover, inquire in par- 
ticular into some of those places where he is expressly foretold, promised, 
or prophesied of, that we may thence gather what farther light concerning 
his person and natures, and his employment, was granted unto the church 
of old, which the present Jews wilfully reject. And herein, as I aim not 
to collect all the prophecies and promises which God gave concerning him, 
by the mouth of his holy prophets from the foundation of the world, but 
only to single out some of the most eminent that give us a direct descrip- 
tion of his person or his grace, in conformity to, or in confirmation of what 
hath been already discoursed about them; so 1 shall have an especial re- 
spect unto those prophecies which the Jews themselves do acknowledge to 
belong unto him. ‘There is a book written by Abarbinel which he calls 
Ty Ww yawn, wherein he undertakes to explain all those texts of Scripture 
or prophecies, which cannot be understood either spiritually, or of the second 
temple, but of their redemption by the Messiah. This at present, among 
others, I am forbidden the use of, which might have been of advantage in 
the present design. I shall, therefore, principally insist on those places 
which are applied unto him in the Targums, the most authentic writings 
amongst them, whereunto some others shall be added, which J have observed. 
to be interpreted to the same purpose in the best of their commentators. 

§ 2. The name Messiah is but twice or thrice at most used in the Old 
Testament, directly and immediately to denote the promised seed ; namely, 
Dan. ix. 25, 26, whereunto Ps. ii. 2, may be added. But this name, for 
the reasons before given, prevailing in the Judaical church, it is frequently 
made use of, and inserted in the Targums, where he is treated of, although 
he be not expressly named in the original. lias, in his Methurgeman, 
reckons up fifty of those places, whereunto one and twenty more are added 
by Buxtorfius. The principal of these deserve our consideration, consider- 
ing that some of the most eminent of them are denied by the latter Jews, 
to belong unto him, especially those which give testimony unto that part of 
the faith of Christians concerning his person and office, which by them is 
opposed or denied. And this consent of the Targums is of great weight 
against them, as containing an evidence of what persuasion prevailed 
amongst themselves, before they suited all their expositions of Scripture, 
unto their own infidelity in opposition to the gospel and its doctrines. And 
unto these, as was said, such others shall be added, as their chief masters 
do yet acknowledge directly to belong unto him. 

§ 3. The first of this sort that occurs, is the first promise before insisted 
on and vindicated, Gen. iii. 15. It (the seed of the woman) shall bruise 
thy head, the head of the serpent. Mention is made here expressly of the 
Messiah in the Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem ; and this promise is 
applied unto him after their manner. The seed of the woman shall bruise 
the head of the serpent, and they shall obtain, ay. NAPYA ΝΠ ΒΔ 
ΝΠ ΝΟΣ, < healing, or a plaster for the heel, (the hurt received by the 
serpent) ‘in the days of Messiah the king; so Jonathan; and Targ. 
Hierusal. useth words to the same purpose. Both of them expressly refer 
the promise to the days of the Messiah ; that is, to himself, or the work that 
he was to do, whence they insert his name into the text. And this is per- 
fectly destructive unto the present pretensions of the Jews. The work here 
assigned unto him, of recovering the evil of sin and misery brought on the 
world through the temptation of the serpent, is that wherewith they would 
have him to have nothing to do. 

Besides, his suffering is intimated in the foregoing expression, that the 
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serpent should bruise his heel, from which they much desire to free their 
Messiah. But that which principally lies against them in this testimony 
is, that whereas they appropriate the promise of the Messiah unto them- 
selves, and make the doctrine concerning him to belong unto the law of 
Moses, whereof say some, (those that follow Maimonides) it is one of the 
fundamentals, others (as Josephus Albo) that it is a branch of the funda- 
mental concerning rewards and punishments, it is here given out by the 
testimony of their Targums, unto the posterity of Adam indefinitely, two 
thousand years before the call and separation of Abraham, from whom they 
pretend to derive their privilege, and much longer before the giving of their 
law, whereof they would have it to be a part; which is diligently to be 
heeded against them. 

§ 4. Concerning the promises made unto Abraham we have spoken 
before ; the next mention of the Messiah in the Targum, is on Gen. xxxv. 
21, where occasion is taken to bring him into the text. For unto those 
words, and ‘Israel journeyed and spread his tent, 17y ΣΝ unto, or 
‘beyond the tower of Edar,’ Jonathan adds, »S:nN7 ny yann7T NNN 
dP IDA Nw xd, ‘ which is the place from whence the king Messiah 
shall be revealed in the end of the days.’ And this tradition is taken from 
Micah iy. 8. Wy D721 ΠΙΝῚ, ‘And thou tower of Edar,’ or of the flock, 
‘unto thee shall it come, the first dominion.’ Now, this tower of Edar was 
a place in, or near to Bethlehem, as is manifest from the place in Genesis. 
For, whereas Jacob is said to. stay at Eprah, that is, Bethlehem, where he 
set up a pillar on the grave of Rachel, ver. 19, 20; upon his next removal, 
he spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar, which must therefore needs 
be a place near unto Bethlehem. And the prophet assigning the rise of the 
kingdom of the Messiah unto that place, because he was to be born at 
Bethlehem; the paraphrast took occasion to make mention of him here, 
where that place is first spoken of, declaring their expectation of his 
being born there, which accordingly had long before come to pass. 

§5. Gen. xlix. 1. ‘And Jacob called unto his sons, and said, Gather 
yourselves together, that I may tell you what shall befal you, Da‘ ΠΝ, 
in the latter days, or the last days, or end of the days. Jonathan para- 
phraseth thus on these words ; ‘after that, or although the glory of the di- 
vine majesty was revealed unto him, ‘O2NN ‘mind Nw ΝΘ ΤΩΣ ΝῈΡ 
m7, the time, (that is the express time,) wherein the king Messias was 
to come, was hid from him, and therefore he said, ‘come and I will declare 
unto you what shall befall you in the end of the days. This expression of 
DT Mam, the end or last of the days, is an usual periphrasis for the 
days of the Messiah in the Old Testament. To that purpose it is used, 
Numb. xxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 30; Isa. ii. 2; Hos. iii. 5; Micah iv. 1, and 
our apostle expressly refers unto it, Heb. i. 1. Now this expression de- 
notes no certain season of time, but only indefinitely directs to the last 
days of the posterity of Jacob, continuing a distinct church and people, for 
those ends for which they were originally separated from all others. And 
this being the first place wherein it is used, and which “all the rest refer 
unto, the paraphrast here took occasion both to mention the Messiah of 
whose time of coming this was to be the constant description, as also to 
intimate the reason of the frequent use of this expression ; which was θ6- 
cause the precise time of his coming was hidden even from the best of the 
prophets, unto whom the glory of the divine{Majesty was in other things 
revealed. Besides the ensuing predictions in the chapter do sufficiently 
secure the application of the days mentioned, unto the time of the Messiah. 
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§6. Gen. xlix. 10. >. N2°°D ἫΝ, wntil Shiloh come. All the three 
Targums agree in the application of these words unto the Messiah. On- 
kelos ; ΝΙΤ 5 SN TTY, until Messiah comes. Jonathan and Jerusalem use 
the same words ; NT ND ST POI TY “ unto the time wherein the king 
Messiah shall come.’ An illustrious prophecy this is concerning him; the 
first that limits the time of his coming, with an express circumstance, and 
which must therefore afterwards be at large insisted on. At present it 
may suffice to remark the suffrage of these Targums against the perverse- 
ness of their later masters, who contend by all artifices imaginable, to per- 
vert this text unto other purposes ; who are therefore to be pressed with 
the authority of the Targumists, which with none of their cavilling excep- 
tions they can evade. The following words, also, ver. 11, 12, are applied 
by Jonathan unto the Messiah in the pursuit of the former prediction, and 
that not unfitly, as hath been shown by others already. See Ainsworth on 
the place. 

§ 7. Exod. xii. 42. ‘It is a night much to be observed.’ Hierusal. 
Targ. ‘This is the fourth night, (it had mentioned three before,) when the 
end of this present world shall be accomplished to be dissolved, and the 
cords of impiety shall be wasted, and the iron yoke shall be broken ;’ that 
is, the people of God shall be delivered ; whereunto is added, piD. ΤῸ 
ΝΟΥ 29 PO Nw Nd NAM Ἵ 1.2, ‘ Moses shall come forth from the 
midst of the wilderness, and the king Messiah from the midst of Rome. 
That of the Messiah coming out of Rome is Talmudical, depending on a 
fable which we shall afterwards give an account of. And we may here ~ 
once for all observe, that although they believe that their Messiah is to bea 
mere man, born after the manner of all other men, yet they never speak of 
his birth or nativity as a thing that they looked for ; only they speak of his 
coming, but most commonly of his being revealed, and their great expecta- 
tion is, when he shall be discovered and revealed. And this proceeds from 
a secret conviction, that he was born long since, even at the time promised 
and appointed ; only that he is hidden from them, as indeed he is, though 
not in the sense by them imagined. But what makes the application of 
the night of the passover to be the coming of the Messiah? They cannot 
imagine that he shall come unto them whilst they are celebrating that or- 
dinance ; for that is not lawful for them, unless they were at Jerusalem, 
whither they believe they shall never return until he come and go before 
them. It is then some tradition amongst them, that their deliverance out 
of Egypt was a type of the deliverance by the Messiah, whose sacrifice 
and suffering was represented in the Paschal Lamb, which gave occasion 
unto this gloss. 

§ 8. Exod. xl. 9. Targum of Jonathan; ‘Thou shalt sanctify it for the 
crown of the kingdom of the house of Judah ; pipm> Tnyt ΝΠ ΝΟΣ 
δ}. FDI Saw’ ms, and the king Messiah who shall deliver Israel in the 
end of the days.’ ‘The end of the unction there mentioned in the text, is 
that the things anointed might be DIP WIP, holiness of holinesses, unto 
the Lord. Now it was the Messiah alone who truly and really was this 
most holy one, Dan. ix. 24. DWP W 7p mw, to anoint, or to make 
Messiah, of the holiness of holinesses, the Most Holy One, as he is called in 
the New Testament, ὁ ἅγιος, the Holy One, κατ᾽ εἕοχην, Acts ii. 14, iv. 
30; 1 John 11. 20; Rev. 11. 7. And hence, as it should seem, is this 
place applied unto him by the Targumist ; and an intimation given, that 
in all their holy things, their tabernacle, sanctuary, and altar, he was re- 
presented ; for as he was the most holy, and his body the temple wherein 
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the fulness of the Godhead dwelt, Col. ii. 9; so ἐσκηνωσεν ev ἡμιν, he taber- 
nacled amongst us ; John i. 14, and is our altar, Heb. xiii. 10. 

§9. Numb. xi. 26. ‘ But there remained two of the men in the camp, 
the name of the one was Eldad, and the name of the other was Medad, and 
the Spirit rested upon them (and they were of the men that were written, 
but went not out unto the tabernacle) and they prophesied in the camp.’ 
Here seemeth not to be any thing immediately relating unto the Messiah, 
yet two of the Targums have brought him into this place, but attended 
with such a story, as I should not mention, were it not to give a signal in- 
stance how they raise their traditions. Eldad and Medad prophesied in 
the camp, as the text assures us. What they prophesied about is not de- 
clared. ‘This the Targumists pretend to acquaint us with. Eldad they say 
prophesied of the death of Moses, the succession of Joshua, and their en- 
trance into Canaan under his conduct. This caused one to run and inform 
Moses, which gave occasion to those words of his, ver. 29.‘ Envyiest thou 
for my sake ;’ for what if he do prophesy that I shall die? and thereon he 
would not rebuke them. Medad prophesied of the coming of the quails 
to feed them. But both pf them prophesied and said, 31273) 22 Na) ὨῚΌΞ 
POD. POX gmmwn ΝΞΘῚ yar pdwred ppdo ΤΠ ri ‘In the latter 
days Gog and Magog shall ascend with their host against Jerusalem, and 
they shall fall by the hand of the Messiah ; whereon in Jonathan there fol- 
loweth a story of the delicious fare and dainties, which they fancy unto 
themselves in those days. But what is the reason that Eldad and -Medad 
must be thought to prophesy thus concerning Gog? Ezek. xxxvitli. 17, 
we have these words ; ‘ Thus saith the Lord God, (unto Gog) art not thou 
he of whom I have spoken in old time by my servants the prophets of Is- 
rael, which prophesied in those days and years, that I would bring thee 
against them?’ Not finding any express prophecy in the Scripture, as 
they suppose, concerning Gog, because that name is not elsewhere used, 
they could not fasten these words any where better than on Eldad and Me- 
dad, concerning whom it is said that they prophesied, but nothing is re- 
corded of what is spoken by them, therefore they think that they may 
assign unto them what they please ; although there is not the least reason 
to suppose that their prophesying consisted in predictions of things to 
come. Speaking of the things of God, and praising him in an extraordi- 
nary manner, is called prophesying in the Scripture. So those words of the 
children of the prophets who came down from the high place with psalteries 
and harps, 0°832N79 77277), 1Sam.x.5, ‘and they are prophesying,’ is rendered 
in the Targum, 2 PIN), and they are praising, or singing praises unto 
God; which both their company and their instruments declare to have 
been their employment. But such occasions as these, do they lay hold of, 
for the raising of their figments which in process of time grow to be 
traditions. 

§ 10. Numb. xxiii. 21, chap. xxiv. 7, 17, 20,24. All the Targums 
agree, that the Messiah is intended in these prophecies of Balaam. Espe- 
cially on those words, chap. xxiv. 17, ‘ There shall come a star out of Ja- 
cob, and a sceptre out of Israel.’ ‘A King,’ say they jointly, ‘shall arise 
out of Jacob, ΝΙΤ Ὁ ΝΞ ΠΣ, and the Messiah shall be anointed’ And an 
illustrious prophecy it is, no doubt, concerning his coming and dominion, 
who is the root and the offspring of David, the bright and morning star. 
Rashi interprets the place of David, who smote the corners of Moab, as he 
was in many things a type of Christ. Aben Ezra confesseth that many 
interpret the words concerning the Messiah; and Maimonides distributes 
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the prophecy between David and the Messiah, assigning some things unto 
one, some to another: Tractat. de Regib. in DUT by3 also, they grant it 
to be the prophecy of the Messiah. And there is no doubt of the 
sense of their ancient masters, from the story of Bar Coziba, whom, 
after they had accepted of for their Messiah, from this place they called 
Bar Cocheba; Akiba applying this prediction of 3395, or the star unto 
him. And Fagius on the Targum in this place, observes, that in the 
naine 3312, chochab, applied unto the Messiah, the Cabalists observe two 
things: First, That the two first letters signify the same number with 
the letters of mm the name of God, that is twenty-six; and the two 
latter twenty-two, the number of the letters of the law. The observation 
is sufficiently Talmudical ; but the intention of it, that the Messiah hath 
in him the name of God, and shall fulfil the whole law, is a blessed truth. 
This Fagius, and Munster before him, observed out of WaT WN3, a bundle 
of myrrh, a Cabalistical comment on the Pentateuch, by R. Abraham. But 
they all contend against the application of this prediction unto our Lord 
Jesus Christ; for when, say they, did he smite the corners of Moab? 
when did he destroy all the children of Seth? and how were those 
words, ver. 18, 1 my S370), which they interpret, ‘and Israel shall 
gather wealth or substance,’ fulfilled? But we have sufficiently proved the 
Messiah to be a spiritual Redeemer ; and therefore, however his kingdom 
may be expressed, in words signifying literally outward and temporal things, 
yet things spiritual and eternal are to be understood as figuratively set out 
by the other. Neither can these words be absolutely understood according 
to the letter. For whereas Seth was the son given unto Adam, in the room 
of Abel, and all the posterity of Cain was cut off at the flood, if the 
Messiah destroy literally all the children of Seth, he must not leave 
any,one man alive in the world, which certainly is not the work he was 
promised for. . 

Besides, the Lord Christ hath partly already, and in due time will 
utterly destroy, all the stubborn enemies of his kingdom. Neither can the 
Jews press the instance of Moab literally, seeing by. Edom they constantly 
understand Rome, or the Roman empire, 

§ 11. Deut. xviii. 15—19. This place is an eminent prophecy con- 
cerning the Messiah, and concerning his prophetical office, which had not 
till now been mentioned. But the law being now given, which was to 
continue inviolably unto his coming, Mal. iv. 4, when it was to be changed, 
and taken away ; this part of his work, that he was to make the last, full, 
perfect declaration of the will of God, is now declared. 

The Targums are here silent respecting him, for they principally attend 
unto those places which make mention of his kingdom. Rashi refers the 
words unto the series of prophets, which were afterwards raised up; Aben 
Ezra to Joshua; others to Jeremiah, upon the rejection of whose warnings 
the people were carried into captivity, which they collect from ver. 19. 
Whatever now they pretend, of old they looked for some one signal prophet 
from this place, which should immediately come before the Messiah him- 
self. Thence was that question in their examination of John Baptist, ‘Art 
thou that prophet?’ John i. 21, namely, whom they looked for from 
this prediction of Moses. But it is the Messiah himself, and none 
other, that is intended. For, first, none other ever arose like unto Moses. 
This is twice repeated: in the words of Moses unto the people, ver. 15, 
‘ God will raise thee up a prophet (02123) like unto me ;’ and in the words 
of God to Moses, ver. 18, ‘ I will raise them up a prophet (7123) like unto 
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thee, as thouart. Lipman, ἃ blasphemous Jew, in his Nizzachon, contends 
that Jesus cannot be intended, because he was not like Moses; for Mo- 
ses was a man only, Jesus declared himself to be God; Moses had father 
and mother, Jesus had not as we say. But the comparison intended, doth 
not at all respect their persons or their natures, but their office. It 
was in the prophetical office, that the prophet foretold was to be like 
unto Moses. It is a lawgiver, one that should institute new ordinances 
of worship by the authority of God for the use and observance of the 
whole church, as Moses did; one that should reveal the whole will of 
God, as Moses did, as to that season wherein God employed him. That 
this could not be Joshua, nor any of the prophets that ensued, is evident 
from that testimony of the Holy Ghost, Deut. xxxiv.10. ‘There arose 
not since a prophet in Israel like unto Moses.’ This must. therefore be 
referred unto some singular prophet, who was then to come, or there is an 
express contradiction in the text. And this is none other but the Messiah, 
concerning whom they acknowledge that he shall be a prophet above 
Moses. Secondly, The extermination threatened unto the people, upon 
_ their disobedience unto this prophet, here promised, ver. 19, never befel 
them, until they had rejected the Lord Jesus, the true and only Messiah. 
‘Wherefore this place is rightly applied unto him in the New Testament, 
Acts ili. 22, 23, vii. 57. And we have hence a farther discovery of the na- 
ture of the Deliverer, and deliverance promised of old, and therein of the 
faith of the ancient church. He was to be a blessed prophet to reveal 
the mind and will of God; which also he hath done unto the utmost. 
And from this place it is that the Jews themselves, in Midrash Coheleth, 
cap. 1, say, PAT ΣΝῚΣ JD PWN DN, «The latter Redeemer is to be like the 
former,’ 

§ 12. Deut. xxv. 19. ‘Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Ama- 
lek from under heaven, thou shalt not forget it, Jonathan Targum, 
‘wann xd ΝΟ ΝΟΣ ad 1d°pNi,—* And also in the days of the Messiah, 
the king, thou shalt not forget it. But as this savours too much of those 
revengeful thoughts with which they frequently discover themselves to be 
filled ; so all these apprehensions proceed from the old tradition, that by 
the Messiah we should be delivered from the hands of all our enemies, 
which they being carnal and earthly, do wrest to give countenance unto 
their own desires and imaginations. 

§ 13. Deut. xxx. 4. “If any of thine be driven out unto the utmost 
parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from 
thence will he fetch thee.” Jonathan Targum, “7 ΝΥ) JIDN* WII» yan 
now NDT TS by pom ΞΡ. ranma) 829 ND WP SNT re by pormds 
‘from thence will the word of the Lord gather thee by the hand of Elijah 
the great priest, and from thence will he bring thee by the hand of Messiah 
the king.’ The place is not amiss applied unto the deliverance which they 
shall one day have by the Messiah; for it is to happen after the whole 
curse of the law is come upon them for their disobedience, and after that 
they shall turn again unto the Lord by repentance, ver. ], 2, And whereas 
the words are doubled, they suppose them to imitate a double work of 
deliverance ; one whereof they have committed to Elias from Mal. iy. 5, 
who was to be, and who was the forerunner of the Messiah. 

And these are places in the books of Moses, wherein they acknowledge 
that mention is made of the Messiah; for as to that way whereby the 
church of old was principally instructed in his work and office, namely in 
the sacrifices and ceremonies of the law, they know nothing of it; nor shall 
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it here be insisted on, seeing it must have so large a place in the exposition 
of the Epistle itself. 

§ 14. 1 Sam. ii. 10. ‘He shall give strength unto his king, and exalt 
the horn of his anointed.’ Targ. ΓΤ ΓΞ "3 5, and he shall exalt 
the kingdom of his Messiah.’ In Midrash Tillim also, on Ps. lxxv., they 
ascribe this place unto the Messiah, and reckon his horn as the tenth horn 
of strength granted unto Israel. R. Levi Ben Gershom understands by the 
king, in the first place, (He shall give strength unto his king,) Saul, and by 
Messiah in the close of the words, David, who was to be anointed by Samuel, 
the son of Hannah, whose words these are. Kimchi applies the words to 
the Messiah, whom, as he says, she intended by the spirit of prophecy, or 
spoke of from tradition. And indeed the words seem directly to intend 
him. For by him alone doth the Lord judge the ends of the earth, and he 
was the Anointed, whose power he would signally exalt. And I mention 
this place only as an instance of the faith of the church of old, who, in all 
their mercies, still had a regard unto the great promise of the Messiah, 
which was the fountain of them all. And therefore Hannah here closeth 
her prophetical eulogy with her acknowledgment thereof, and faith therein. 

§ 15. 2Sam. xxii. 3, ods ma Sw pets oa Sw, ‘He that ruleth 
in man, just, ruler, (in or of,) the fear of the Lord: Targ. ‘> ΤΊΝΟΣ ἼΩΝ 
“tT mbt wbw DPT Tyr xmmwn ΝῪΤ x25, ‘He said he would appoint 
unto me a king, which is the Messiah, who shall arise and rule in the fear 
of the Lord.’ And it refers this whole last prophecy of David, or his last 
words that he spake by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, unto the days of 
the Messiah: whence it gives this preface unto them: ‘These are the words 
of the prophecy of David, which he prophesied concerning the end of the 
world, (or for the end of the world, xa>y 41D,) and the days of consolation 
that were to come.’ Rab. Isaiah, and Rashi, interpret the words of David 
himself; and Kimchi also, but he mentions the application of it unto the 
Messiah, who was to come of David, whom God would raise up unto him, 
which he approyeth of. Christian expositors who follow the Jews, interpret 
those words, 727 »d, ‘the Rock of Israel spake to me,’ by ‘dy, or “NAYA 737, 
‘spake concerning me; that is by Samuel, who anointed me to be King. 
Some, he spake to me by Nathan. 

Our translators keep to the letter, “he spake unto me.’ And that alone 
answers unto the words of the verse foregoing, ‘The Spirit of the Lord, 
‘A ἽΞΤ, spake in me, or to me ;’ so are the revelations of God expressed, see 
Zech. iy. 1,4, and it expresseth the communication of the mind of God 
unto the prophet, θεοπνευστια, and not his speaking by him unto others. And 
from these very words, ‘2 ὝΞΤ MTT, ‘the Spirit of the Lord spake in 
me, do the Jews take occasion to cast the writings of David amongst those 
which they assign unto that kind of revelation which they call WIP rm, 
or DANS, ‘books written by inspiration of the Holy Ghost.’ The other 
words also, ὩΣ dy ΠΣ), ‘his word was in my tongue, manifest that it 
is David himself that is spoken unto, and not of, in the third verse : 
and therefore it is some other who is prophesied of by him, namely 
the Messiah. 

And this the words whereby he is described do also manifest : DIN2 Sw, 
ruling in man ; that is, saith Jarchi, DON DIN WNW DIN ἽΝ Ip ἘΝ ΘΝ, 
‘over Israel, who is called man ; as it is said, and ye the flock of my pasture 
are men: ΠΝ DIN, you are man, Ezek. xxxiv. 1. But where the word 
Adam is used with this prefix 3, as here, it no where signifies Israel, but is 
expressly used in a contradistinction from them; as Jer. xxxii. 20, ‘ which 
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hast set signs and wonders in the land of Egypt, even unto this day, 
ὈΤΝΞῚ ΣΝ) ΞῚ, ‘and in Israel and in Adam,’ that is, as we render it, 
‘amongst other men that are not Israel.’ So that, if any special sort of men 
are intended in this expression, it is not Israel, but other men. And, in- 
deed, this word is commonly used to denote mankind in general; as Gen. 
vi. 3, ix. 6; Exod. viii. 18, ix. 10, xiii. 2, and universally, wherever it is 
used, it signifies either all mankind, or human nature. So that DIN2 dwn 
is he who is the ruler over all mankind, which is the Messiah alone. 
Unless we shall interpret this expression by that of Ps. Ixvi. 19, ‘Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive, DTN2 Mam np, 
accepisti dona in homine, and thou hast received gifts in man ;’ that is, in 
the human nature exalted, whereof the Psalmist treats in that place. For 
whereas the apostle, Eph. iv. 8, renders these words, δωκε δοματα τοις 
ανθρωποις, ‘he gave gifts unto men,’ it is manifest that he expresseth the 
end and effect of that which is spoken in the Psalm; for the Lord Christ 
received gifts in his own human nature, that he might give and bestow them 
on others, as Peter declareth, Acts ii. 33. The remainder also of the words 
contain a description of,the Messiah. He is ΟΣ, ὁ dueacoc, ‘the just and 
righteous One,’ Acts iii. 14: and He alone is ΤΟΝ nN Sw, ‘he that 
rules in the things that concern the fear and worship of God, Isa. xi. 2, 3. 
So that this place doth indeed belong unto the faith of the ancient church 
concerning the Messiah. 

§ 16. 1 Kings iv. 33. Instead of those words concerning Solomon, “He 
spake of trees from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall;” the Targum reads, 77 ma ‘2d ὃν “ΞΟΓΝῚ 
NIpwaT ΠΝ Nadya pT Nadya wdwnd pony, “And he prophesied of 
the kings of the house of David in this world, (the duration of time and 
state of things under the Old Testament,) and of the Messiah in the world 
to come ; so they call the days of the Messiah. I know of none who have 
considered what occasion the Targumists could take from the words of the 
text, to mention this matter in this place. I will not say, that he doth not 
intend the Book of Canticles, wherein, under an allegory of trees, herbs, 
and spices, Solomon prophesieth of, and sets forth the grace and love 
of Christ towards his church, and wherein many things are by the latter 
Targumist applied unto the Messiah also, as we shall see. 

§ 17. There is mention likewise made of the Messiah in the Targum, by 
an addition unto the text, Ruth iii. 15. ‘It was said in the prophecy, that 
six righteous persons should come of Ruth, David, and Daniel, with his 
companions, and the king Messiah.’ The general end of the writing of this 
Book of Ruth, was to declare the providence of God about the genealogy of 
the Messiah. And this seems to have been kept in tradition amongst them. 
And for this cause doth Matthew expressly mention her name in his 
rehearsal of the genealogy of Christ, Matt.i.5. For it being a tradition 
amongst the Jews, that this was the end of the writing of her story, whereon 
they add that consideration unto the text in their Targum, it was remem- 
bered by the evangelist in a compliance therewith. 

§ 18. The place of Job, whegein he expresseth his faith in him, and 
expectation of redemption by him, hath been already explicated and vindi- 
cated, so that we shall not need here to insist upon it again. The Psalms 
next occur. In David, the light and faith of the church began to be greatly 
enlarged. The renovation of the promise unto him, the confirmation of it 
by an oath, the confinement of the promised seed unto his posterity, the 
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establishment of his throne and kingdom as a type of the dominion and rule 
_ of the Messiah, with the especial revelations made unto him, as one that 
signally longed for his coming, and rejoiced in the prospect which he had of 
it in the spirit of prophecy, did greatly further the faith and knowledge of 
the whole church. Henceforward, therefore, the mention of him is multi- 
plied, so that it would be impossible to insist on all the particular instances 
of it. I shall, therefore, notice only some of the most eminent, with 
an especial respect unto the concurrence of the persuasion and expectation 
of the Jews. 

§19. Ps. ii. 2, ‘The rulers take counsel together against the Lord and 
against his Anointed :’ his Messiah, as the word should be left uninterpreted. 
Targum, 73 DS) 238 against his Messiah.’ The Talmudists, in several 
places, acknowledge this Psalm to be a prophecy of the Messiah, and apply 
sundry passages thereof unto him. And those words, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,” are not amiss expounded by them in Tract. 
Succah. 6. 5, 22 MAW mad mbox on, ‘I will this day reveal unto men 
that thou art my Son; for so are they applied by our apostle dealing with 
the Jews, Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5, namely, unto his resurrection from the 
dead, whereby he was declared to be the Son of God with power, Rom. i. 4. 
All the principal expositors amongst them, as Rashi, Kimchi, Aben Ezra, 
Bartenora, or Rab. Obodia, acknowledge, that their ancient doctors and 
masters expounded this Psalm concerning the Messiah. Of their more 
modern teachers, some of them apply it unto David, and say it was com- 
posed by some of the singers concerning him, when he was anointed king, 
of which the Philistines hearing, prepared to fight against him, 2 Sam. y. 
17. This is the conceit of Rashi, who therein is followed by sundry 
Christian expositors, with no advantage to the faith. And I presume they 
observed not the reason he gives for his exposition, ‘Our masters,’ saith he, 
‘of blessed memory, interpret this Psalm of the King Messiah ; 1ymwn ~Dd 
mit Sy ww Υ13) ΤΙ nawnbd», but as the words sound, and to answer 
the heretics, it is meet or right to expound it of David. Those words, 
pom nayonds, ‘and that we may answer the heretics, or Christians, are 
left out in the Venice and Basil editions of his comments, but were in the 
old copies of them. And this is the plain reason why they would apply 
this Psalm to David, of whom not one verse of it can be truly and rightly 
expounded, as shall be manifested elsewhere. And it is a wise answer 
which they give in Midrash Tehillim, unto that testimony of ver. 7, where 
God calls the Messiah his Son, to prove him to be the natural son of God. 
wx Tnx % 13 n> ani ΤΙΝῚ ΓΒ ΤΟ ja we PoE pw Prd mawn jRan 
Tins 22 Ndyg aa; ‘And hence we may have an answer for the heretics, 
who say that the holy blessed God hath a Son. But do thou answer, He 
says not thou art a Son to me; but thou art my Son.’ As though ‘22 ΤΙΝ, 
‘thou art my Son,’ did not more directly express the filiation of the person 
spoken of, than mmx 55 ja would do. 22, my Son, is more emphatically 
expressive of a natural relation, than *> 13, α Son to me; see Gen. xxvii. 
21. And in this Psalm, we have a good part of the creed of the ancient 
church concerning the Messiah, as may be learned from the exposition 
of it. 

§ 20. Ps. xviii. 32. Targum, ‘Because of the miracles and redemption 
which thou shalt work for thy Messiah.’ I mention this place only, that it 
may appear that the Jews had a tradition amongst them, that David in this 
Psalm bare the person of the Messiah, and was considered as his type. And 
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hence our apostle applies those words, ver. 3. 12 MOMs, ‘TI will put my 
trust in him,’ unto the Lord Jesus Christ, Heb. ii. 13. See also Ps. 
22. ee 

§ 21. Ps. xxi. 1, “The King shall joy in thy strength, O Lord.” Tar- 
gum, Nw ΝΘ, ‘the King Messiah shall rejoice.’ Ver. 7, “For the King 
trusteth in the Lord.” Targum, ‘Messiah the King. And in Midrash 
Tehillim, those words of ver. 3, ‘Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his 
head,’ are also applied unto him. There is no mention of him in the Tar- 
gum on Ps. xxu., nor in the Midrash; but we shall afterwards prove at 
large that whole Psalm to belong unto him, and to have been so acknow- 
ledged by some of their ancient masters, against the oppositions and cavils 
of their later seducers. 

§ 22. Ps. xly. The Targum hath given an especial title unto this 
Psalm, Mvmt PTO wan by ΝΠΖῸΣ, ‘a Psalm of praise for the elders 
(assessors) of the sanhedrim of Moses: intimating, that something eminent 
is contained in it. And those words, ver. 2, “Thou art fairer than the 
children of men:” are rendered in it, NW) 72279 PTY Nw NDd JID W, 
‘Thy beauty, O King Messiah, is more excellent than that of the sons 
of men.’ And grace, in the next words, is interpreted by ΤΙΝῚ) 1, the 
spirit of prophecy, not amiss. And those words, ver. 7, “Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever,” are retained with little alteration: DYP δ᾽ TAP. Ὁ 9 
ἸῺ» “maby, ‘The seat of thy glory, Ὁ God, remaineth for ever and ever? 
applying it unto the Messiah, which illustrious testimony given unto his 
deity, shall be vindicated in our exposition of the words, as cited by our 
apostle, Heb. viii. Kimchi expounds this Psalm of the Messiah. Aben 
Ezra says, it is spoken of David, ΝΣ *T3yY TIT Vow jaw ἼΞ mw dy ἽΝ 
odyyd ond, ‘or concerning Messiah his Son, who is likewise called David ; 
as, David, my servant, shall be their Prince. for ever; Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 

§ 23. Psa. Ixviii. and Ixix., are illustrious prophecies of the Messiah, 
though the Jews take little notice of them, and that because they treat of 
two things which they will not acknowledge concerning him: the former 
expresseth him to be God, ver. 17, 18, and the other his sufferings from 
God and men, ver. 26, both which they deny and oppose. But in Shemoth 
Rabba, sect. 35, they say of the D°272'pM, ver. 32, ‘The princes that shall 
come out of Egypt, mwa 7) prt ΝΌΣΤΟΣ pony nw 55, all nations 
shall bring gifts to the King Messiah,’ referring the Psalm to his days and 
work. The same exposition is given of the place in Midrash Esther i. 1, 
and by R. Obodia Haggaon on the place. 

δ 24. Ps. Ixxii. 1, “Give the King thy judgments, O God.” ° Targ. 
am ΝΙΤ x2d:d Pt 257, ‘Give the sentence of thy judgment unto the 
King Messiah. And herein they generally agree. Midrash on the title, 
ὟΣ YI WITT NB TaN w mwyrt 7d 17, ‘This is the King Messiah, as it 
is said, A rod shall come forth from the stem of Jesse, Isa. xi. 1. And Aben 
Ezra on the same title, mon Sy ἽΝ ΤΩΡ by OWT INN ἽΝ TIT N123, 
‘A prophecy of David, or one of the singers, concerning Solomon, or con- 
cerning the Messiah. And Kimchi acknowledgeth that this Psalm is 
expounded by many of them concerning the Messiah. Rashi applies it 
unto Solomon, as a prayer of David for him; whereof he gives this as the 
occasion : aw? Panmd a> n’an ΓΝῚ ΣΊΝῸΣ ny mw “pr ΤῚΣ Tp|yw 
wpwra, he prayed this prayer for his son Solomon, ‘ because he saw by the 
Holy Ghost that he would ask of God an heart to understand, and keep or 
do judgment.’ And although he endeavours vainly to apply ver. 5 unto his 
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7, “In his days shall the righteous flourish, and abundance of peace, 
my Ὁ ty, until there be no moon ;” yet when he cometh unto those words, 
ver. 16, pana Ja nop ὙΠ), “There shall be an handful of corn in the earth,” 
he adds, ‘Our masters interpret this of the cates, or dainties, in the days of 
the Messiah, and expound the whole Psalm concerning Messiah the King’ 
And this he was forced unto, lest he should appear too openly to contradict 
the Talmudists, who frequently apply this Psalm unto him, and have long 
discourses about some passages in it, especially this 92 NDD, ver. 16, and 
WOW Pr τ 97, ver. 17, which are much insisted on by Martinus Ray- 
mundus, Petrus Galatinus, and. others. 

The vulgar Latin for 72 ND, reads, erit firmamentum in terra, which I 
should suppose to be corrupted from frumentum ; but that the LXX. who 
are followed also by other translations, as the Arabic and Ethiopic, read 
στηριγμα, firmamentum. And this some think to be corrupted from otrov 
dpaypa, ‘a handful of corn, which is very probable. Neither is the word 
nop any where else used in the Scripture, and may as well have something 
foreign in it, as come from DD* DOD. So also, ver. 17,2) is nowhere else 
used for sobolescet, or filiabit, as it is here rendered, from 12, ὦ son, which is 
but thrice used in that signification. In Gen. xxi. 23, by Abimelech, who 
was a Philistine, and in Job xvii. 19, by Bildad the Shuhite, an Arabian ; 
and in Isa. xiv. 22, it is used concerning a son among the Chaldeans. 
These passages would argue it to be a foreign word : it is, therefore, pro- 
perly used in a prophecy of the calling of the Gentiles, as this is. So, on 
the same subject, it is said, D’272T, chasmannim shall come to the Messiah, 
Ps. Ixviii. 32, which we render princes, and it may be such were intended ; 
but the word seems to be Egyptian, for Hebrew it is not, though afterwards 
it was used among the Jews; whence the family of Mattathias were called 
Hasmoneans. But, to return, it is evident that in this Psalm, much light | 
was communicated unto the church of old, respecting the office, work, grace, 
compassion, and rule of the Messiah, with the calling and glorious access of 
the Gentiles unto him. 

§ 25. There is mention, likewise, made of him in the Targum on Psa. Ixxx. 
16, ‘The vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, 75 70378 ja-5y}, 
and on the branch thou hast made strong for thyself; so our translation. 
But all old translations, as the LX X. vulgar Latin, Syriac, interpret }2 not 
in analogy unto the preceding allegory of the vine, but from DIN"jA, ver 18, 
and render it, ἐπὶ vioy ἀνθρωπον, super filium hominis, ‘and upon the Son of 
man, whom thou madest strong for thyself’ Targum, Nmwa Nob Dy) 
7 nn>rm, ‘and for the King Messiah whom thou hast strengthened, 
or fortified, for thyself. And we know how signally in the gospel he calls 
himself the Son of man; and among other names ascribed unto him, the 
Talmudists say, he is called jznnon, trom 1.2, a son. And ver. 18, he is ex- 
pressly called DTN"jA2, the Son of man, whom thou madest strong for thyself. 
And hereunto doth Aben Ezra refer the j2 in the foregoing verse. And for 
that expression, 72° WN">Y TPN, ‘let thy hand be upon the man of thy 
right hand,’ he observes, ‘8229 ΠῪΞ YANN TP 55, ‘whenever Jad, the hand, 
that is the hand of God, hath Beth following it, it is for reproach or punish- 
ment unto them whom it respects ; as Exod. ix. 3. ΡΞ TMT MAD NT, 
‘Behold the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle,’ that is, for their destrue- 
tion. And maw> sw nan 728 DN}, if Beth follow not, it is for praise or 
help ; as Psa. exix. 173. ΠΡ JT “TN, ‘let thine hand help me, or be for 
my help. So that the words are a prayer for the Son of man; and as our 
Lord Christ was the Son of man, so he was the true vine, whereof the 
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Father is the husbandman, and his disciples the branches, John xv. 1—5. 
And he himself also was called out of Egypt, Matt. ii. 15, as was the vine 
spoken of in this Psalm; so that he who is afflicted in all the afflictions of 
his people, is principally intended in this prophetical Psalm. Aben Ezra 
would have the Son of man to be Israel; but not seeing how it can be well 
accommodated unto them, he adds, ‘The words may respect Messiah Ben 
Ephraim,’ an idol of their own setting up. But the Targum acknowledgeth 
the true Messiah here; for whose sake the church is blessed, and by whom 
it is delivered. 

§ 26. The exth Psalm is a signal prophecy of him, describing his per- 
son, kingdom, priesthood, and the work of redemption wrought by him. 
But whereas sundry things in this Psalm are interpreted and applied unto 
the Lord Christ by our apostle in this Epistle unto the Hebrews, where they 
fall directly under our consideration, I shall here only briefly reflect on 
some of their own confessions; although it be a signal declaration of 
the faith of the church of old scarcely to be paralleled in any other place. 
Their more modern masters, indeed, observing how directly and openly this 
Psalm is applied unto the Lord Christ in the New Testament, and how 
plainly all the passages of it are accommodated unto the faith of Christians, 
concerning the office and work of Messiah, do endeavour their utmost 
to wrest it unto any other, as shall elsewhere be manifested. Yea, the 
Targum itself is here silent respecting the Messiah, for the very same 
reason, and perverts the whole Psalm to apply it unto David ; and yet it is 
forced on ver. 4, to refer the things spoken of unto the world to come, or 
days of the Messiah. And the most of their masters, when they mention 
this Psalm occasionally, and mind not the controversy they have about it 
with Christians, do apply it unto him. So doth the Midrash Tehillim on 
Psa. 11. 7, and also on this Psalm, ver. 1, though they do endeavour there 
foolishly to wrest it unto Abraham. Ra. Saadias Gaon, on Dan. vii. 13, 
whose words are reported by Solomon Jarchi on Gen. xxxy. 8.—Ra. Arama 
on Gen. xy. as he is at large cited by Munster on this Psalm—Moses Had- 
darshan on Gen. xviil. 1.—Ra. Obediah on the place—all whose words it 
would be tedious here to report. It is sufficiently manifest, that they have 
an open conviction that this Psalm contains a prophecy concerning the 
Messiah; and what excellent things are revealed therein concerning his 
person and offices, we shall have occasion to declare in the exposition of the 
epistle itself, in which the most material passages of it are applied unto our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

§ 27. In the Targum on the Canticles also, there is frequent mention of 
the Messiah ; as ch. 1. 8; iv. 5; vii. 14; vii. 1—4. But because the Jews 
are utterly ignorant of the true spiritual sense of that divine Song, and the 
Targum of it is a confused miscellany of things sufficiently heterogeneous, 
being a much later compilation than the most of those on the other books, 
I shall not particularly insist on the places cited, but content myself with 
directing the reader unto them. The like also may be said of Eceles. i. 11 ; 
vii. 25, where, without any occasion from the text, the mention of Messiah 
is importunely introduced by the 'Targumists. 

§ 28. We are now entering on the prophets, of some of whom it was the 
principal work, to testify beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that was to follow, 1 Pet. i. 11. Ido not at all design to collect all that is 
foretold, promised, declared, and taught concerning him in them. Such a 
work would require more peace, leisure, and ability, than what in any kind 
IT enjoy. My intention is only to report some of the most eminent places, 
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concerning which we have the common suffrage of the J ews, in their 
general ‘application unto the Messiah. Among these, that of Isaiah, ch. il. 
94, occurreth in the first place. ‘And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, that the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted in the top of the hills, and ali 
nations shall flow unto it: and many people shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; for out οἵ 
Sion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people, and 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares.’ 

The same prophecy is given out by Micah, in the same words, ch. iv. I—3. 
And by the common consent of the Jews, the Messiah is here intended, al- 
though he be not mentioned in the Targum. The Talmudical fable also, of 
the lifting up of Jerusalem three leagues high, and of the setting of Mount 
Moriah, on the top of Sinai, Carmel, and Tabor, which shall be brought to- 
gether for that purpose, (mentioned in Midrash Tehillim, and in Baba Ba- 
thra; distinc. Hammocher,) is wrested from these words. But those also 
of them, who pretend to more sobriety, do generally apply them to the pro- 
mised Messiah. Kimchi gives it fora rule, that that expression, ΠΡ ΤΙΝ 
Dar, ‘in the latter days, doth always denote the times of the Messiah, 
which I suppose, is not liable unto any exception. And as he giveth a tol- 
erable exposition of the establishing of the mountain of the Lord on the 
top of the mountains, understanding by it that the glory of the worship of 
God should be exalted above all the false and idolatrous worship of the 
Gentiles, which they observed on mountains and high places ; so concern- 
ing those words, ver. 4, D277 PA waw*, “He shall judge among the na- 
tions,” he saith, Mw 7> NIT vow, ‘ This Judge, or he that judgeth, is 
the King Messiah.’ The like also saith Aben Ezra on the same place, and 
Jarchi on the same words in the prophecy of Micah. And as this is true, 
so whereas Jehovah alone is mentioned in the foregoing verses, unto whom, 
and to no other, this expression can relate, how it is possible for them to 
deny that Messiah is the Lord the God of Jacob also; for undeniably it is 
he, concerning whom it is said, “that he shall judge among the nations:” 
and by their confession, that it is the Messiah who is the Shophet the Judge 
here intended, they are plainly convicted out of their own mouths, and 
their infidelity is condemned by themselves. 

Abarbinel seems to have been aware of this entanglement, and therefore 
as he wrests the prophecy (by his own confession contrary to the sense of 
all other expositors) unto the times of the building of the second temple ; 
so because he could not but see that one is spoken of who should judge 
among the nations, he makes it to be the house itself, wherein, as he 
says, ‘Thrones for judgment were to be erected; the vanity of which 
figment secures it from any further confutation. We have then evidently 
in these words, three articles of the faith of the ancient church concerning 
the Messiah ; as, first, That as to his person, he should be God and man ; 
the God of Jacob, who should in a bodily presence judge the people, and 
send forth the law among the nations, ver. 4. Secondly, That the Gentiles 
should be called unto faith in him, and to the obedience of his law, ver. 3. 
Thirdly, That the worship of the Lord in the days of the Messiah, should ἢ 
be far more glorious than at any time while the first temple was standing, 
for so it is foretold, ver. 2, and so our apostle proves it to be in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews. And this whole prophecy is not a little perverted by them, 
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who apply it to the defeat of Resin and Pekah, when they came against 
Jerusalem ; and who, in their annotations on the Scripture, whereby they 
have won to themselves a great reputation in the world, seldom depart from 
the sense of the Jews, unless it be where the Jews are in the right. 

§ 29. Isa. iv. 2. “In that day shall the branch of the Lord be beauty and 
glory.” Targ., 7p->) TTD ST NT WN STP NTT NW, ‘at that time shall 
the Messiah of the Lord be for joy and honour.’ And this prophecy also 
is, by the most learned of the rabbins, applied unto the Messiah. Kimchi 
interprets T1728, the branch, by that of Jer. xxiii. 5. “I will raise up unto 
Dayid a righteous branch, a king shall reign and prosper.” Aben Ezra in- 
clines unto them who would have Hezekiah to be intended ; a Christian ex- 
positor refers the words to Ezra and Nehemiah upon the return from the 
captivity, on what grounds he doth not declare. Abarbinel having, as is 
his manner, always repeated the various expositions and opinions of others, 
adds at last, m>3 mT WTB Mw dy OMN WTP DANN, ‘others ex- 
pound the words of the Messiah our righteousness: let him be speedily 
revealed.’ But they may also do well to consider, that the person here 
promised to be the beauty and glory of the church, by whom the remnant 
of Israel which are written in the book of life shall be saved, is the BRANCH 
of the Lord, and the fruit of the earth; which better expresseth his two 
natures in one person, than that he should be for a while a barren branch, 
and afterwards bear fruit in the destruction of Gog and Magog, which is 
their gloss on the words. 

The illustrious prophecies concerning the name of the Messiah, Imma- 
nuel, and his being born of a virgin, ch. vii. & viii. must be handled apart 
afterwards, and vindicated from the exceptions of the Jews, and are there- 
fore here omitted. 

§ 30. Isaiah ix. 6. “ And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the prince of peace.” Targ. 
nix muy ΝΞΟ DIp yo mew “pny. And his name is called of old, 
Dp yo is the same with opt, Micah v. 2. Targ. jwaTp>; that is, as 
in the next words, from everlasting, from the days of eternity. For al- 
though Dp 719 be frequently used for ‘255%, from before the face or sight, 
as these words of the Targumist are vulgularly translated*, yet it is also 
used absolutely with reference unto time, and so there is no need that the 
following words should be regulated thereby. So is it twice used, as Prov. 
viii. 22. “ITD DIP 7), and before his works, that were wrought; that is, 
from eternity. And yer. 23, ΝΣ DIP 1}, and before the world. And 
in that sense is poipa always used ; as Isa. xxiii. 7. Pesal. Ixxxyii. 2. 
Isa. xlvi. 10. And thus the words will yield a better sense than a facie 
admirabilis Consiliit Deus; or that which they are cast into by Seb. 
Munster, mirificantis consilium Deo fortissimo qui manet in secula. For 
there is no need, as we have seen, that the words should be cast in- 
to the Genitive case, by D1p 132. And although the Targumist rendereth 
yRY the participle, cownsellor, by the substantive MY, counsel, yet this 
hinders not but that it may express one of his names, ‘ Wonderful, Coun- 
sel, God; or, mirificans consilium Deus; or, ‘the God of wonderful coun- 
561. One, from some of the Jews, takes another way to pervert these words. 
‘ Consiliarius, Deus fortis, imo,’ saith he, ‘Consultator Dei fortis; 1. 6. Qui 


a See the translation in the Polyglott Bibles, where these words are rendered, A facie ad- 
mirabilis Consilit Deus, which is blamed by Cartwright in his Mellificium, for not putting 
Deus in the Genitive case, as well as admirabilis, which indeed were rational, if D7p 12 
were necessarily a facie. 
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in omnibus negotiis consilia a Deo poscet, per prophetas scilicet ; whereby 
this clear and honourable testimony given unto the Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is weakened and impaired. 

Again, the Targumist renders Np, be called, by pn, in a passive 
sense, which obviates the principal exception of the modern Jews, who in- 
terpret it actively, that it may be referred to God, the wonderful Counsellor, 
who shall call him the Prince of Peace. But as this is contrary to the Tar- 


gum, so also to the use of the word in like cases, For this declaration of - 


the name of the child promised, answers the proclamation made of the name 
of God, Exod. xxxiv. 6, where ΝΡ is well rendered by ours and proclaim- 
ed, or, and there was proclaimed ; the name following was sounded in his 
ears. Where the vulgar Latin translates the word actively, and applies it 
unto Moses: ‘Stetit Moses cum eo invocans nomen Domini, quo transeunte 
coram eo ait, Dominator Domine Deus: ‘ Moses stood with him calling on 
the name of the Lord, who passing by, he said, O mighty Ruler, Lord 
God.’ This translation both corrupts the proper sense of the words, and 
gives us that which is directly untrue; for it was not Moses, but God him- 
self, who proclaimed that name, as it is said expressly that he would do, 
eh. xxxilii. 19, and as Moses himself afterwards pleaded that he had done, 
Numb. xiv. 17, 18. But this by the way, to obviate the Judaical sophism, 
that would make all the names in the text, unless it be the Prince of Peace, 
to precede the verb, and the verb to be actively understood. 

§ 31. It follows in the Targum, *20% nodwt xmwn xvadyd mp ΝῚΞΣ 
mana Νοῦν. The words are variously rendered. Some refer N72 to 
ΝΙΝ, that goes before; so expressing them by Deus fortis, or fortissimus, 
‘the mighty God.’ Others, as the translation in the Biblia Regia, and 
Londin. refer it to the words following, Νῦν orp, and render it by cir, 


‘the man: vir permanens in wternum, ‘the man abiding for ever ; but it 


doth not seem that this sense will hold, for although 8722 do signify a man, 
the same with the Hebrew 123, yet N723 is not so used, but only for 
fortis or fortissimus. 12>, the word used in the original, is applied to God 
and men; but here it seems to be joined with bx, and to signify, as by 
us translated, the mighty God, which the Targumist endeayoured also to 
express ; and so by ΝΌΣΟΝ DYp, permanens in secula, abiding for ever, he 
rendereth yn, ‘the Father of eternity, significantly enough. Also 
ΝΙΤ is joined by some with ΝΘ, and rendered Messia Pacis, for 
pidw Ww, ‘the Prince of Peace; but this connexion of the words, those 
that follow will not well bear; wherefore, they place the name Messiah 
absolutely, and render the following words, ‘ whose peace shall be multiplied 
unto us in his days.’ 

§ 32. And with this testimony of their Targum, the present Jews ought 
to be pressed ; for there are not many with which they find themselves 
more perplexed. And it would at the same time move compassion at 
their blindness, and indignation against their obstinacy, for any one seriously 
to consider how woefully they wrest the words, to make a tolerable appli- 
cation of them unto Hezekiah, to whom they would apply this prophecy. 
And on the occasion given us by the Targum, I shall take a little view of 
their sentiments on this place of the prophet. That of old they esteem- 
ed it a prophecy of the Messiah, not only the Targum, as we have seen, 
but the Talmud also doth acknowledge. Besides also, they manifest the 
same conviction in their futile traditions. In Tractat. Saned. Distine. Che- 
lek, they have a tradition,’ that God thought to have made Hezekiah to 
be the Messiah, and Sennacherib to haye been Gog and Magog; but 
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ὙΠ ΠΤ, ‘the property of judgment, interposed, and asked why David 
rather was not made the Messiah, who had made so many songs to the 
praise of God? And Rabbi Hillel, as we shall see afterwards, contended 
that Israel was not any more to look for a Messiah, seeing they enjoyed 
him in Hezekiah. Now these vain traditions arose merely from the con- 
cessions of their old masters, granting the Messiah to be here spoken of, 
and from the craft of their later ones, wresting the words unto Hezekiah, 
thus casting them into such confusion, that they knew not what to say, 
nor believe; but let us see how they acquit themselves at last in this 
matter. 

§ 33. Four things are here promised concerning this child, or son that 
should be given unto the church. 1. That the government should be on 
his shoulder. 2. That his name should be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 3. That of 
the increase of his government there should be no end. 4. That he 
should sit on the throne of Dayid to order it for ever. And we may 
see how well they accommodate these things unto Hezekiah, their endea- 
vours being evidently against the faith of the ancient church, the traditions 
of their fathers, and, it may be feared, their own light and conviction. 

First, The government shall be on his shoulder, saith Sol. Jarchi, because 
the rule and yoke of God shall be upon him in the study of the law. This 
pleaseth not Kimchi, as it is indeed ridiculous ; and therefore he observeth, 
that mention is not made of the shoulder, but-with reference unto burden 
and weight: whence he gives this interpretation of the words, 7MNw ‘Dd 
may on sda ΠῚ 5 “ax yaw by aba “mm wr ἼΣΩΣ Jay mn 
mown xds wow ὃν, ‘Because Ahaz served the king of Assyria, and his 
burden was on his shoulder, he says of this child, he shall not be a servant 
with his shoulder, but the government shall be on him.’ And this, it seems, 
is all that is here promised, and this is all the concern of the church in this 
promise—Hezekiah shall not serve the king of Assyria. Neither is it true, 
that Ahaz served the king of Assyria under tribute ; and it may seem rather 
that Hezekiah did so for a season, seeing it is expressly said, that he rebel- 
led against him, and served him no more, 2 Chron. xviii. 7. Yea, he 
plainly did so, and paid him by way of tribute, three hundred talents of 
silver, and thirty talents of gold, 2 Kings xvii. 14. Aben Ezra passeth 
over this expression, without taking notice of it. 

§ 34. Secondly, As to the name ascribed unto him, they are for the most 
part agreed, and unless that one evasion which they have fixed on will re- 
lieve them, they are utterly silent. Now this is, as was before declared, 
that the words are to be read, ‘ the Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, shall call his name the Prince of Peace ; so that the 
Prince of Peace only is the name of the promised child, all the rest are the 
name of God. But, 1. If words may be so transposed and shuffled toge- 
ther, as these are, in order to produce this sense, there will nothing be left 
certain in the Scripture ; nor can they give any one instance of such a dis- 
posal of words as they fancy in this place. 2. The very reading of the 
words rejects this gloss, “‘ He shall call his name Wonderful.” 3. It is the 
name of the child, and not of God giving it to him, which is expressed for 
the comfort of the church. 4. What tolerable reason can be given for such 
an accumulation of names unto God in this place? 5. There is nothing in 
the least, not, any distinctive accent, to separate between the Prince of 
Peace, and the expressions foregoing, but the same person is intended by 
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them all; so that it was not Hezekiah, but the mighty God himself, who in 
the Person of the Son was to be incarnate, that is here spoken of. 

§ 35. Besides, on what account should Hezekiah so eminently be called 
the Prince of Peace? Ὁ Ww. A prince is never used in the Scripture, 
but he that is so called hath chief power and authority over that whereof 
he is the 1, prince, chief, or captain; as NAY W, is the general, or chief 
commander of the army, under whose command, and at whose disposal it 
is. By the Greeks it-is rendered, apxwv and ἀρχηγος ; as the apostle calls our 
Lord Jesus Christ, ἀρχηγον τῆς ζωης, Acts xiii. 15, the Prince of Life ; and 
apxnyov τῆς σωτήριας, Heb. ii. 10, ‘the Prince or Captain of salvation.’ 
Nor is the word once in the Old Testament applied unto any, but to one 
that had power and authority over that of which he was the WW, or prince, 
to give, grant, or dispose of it, as he thought meet. In what sense then 
can Hezekiah be called the Prince of Peace? ad he the power of peace 
of any sort in his hand? Was he the Lord of it? Was it at his dis- 
posal? The most of his reign was spent in war, first with his neighbours 
the Philistines, 2 Kings xviii. 8, and afterwards with the king of Assyria, 
who took all the cities of Judah, one or two only excepted, 2 Kings 
xviii. 13. And in: what sense shall he be called the Prince of Peace ? 
The Rabbins, after their wonted manner of fetching any thing out of a 
word, whether it be aught to their purpose or no, answer, that it was be- 
cause of that saying, Isa. xxxix. 8. “ For there shall be peace and truth 
in my days.” But this being spoken with respect unto the concluding part 
of his reign, and that only with reference unto the Babylonian captivity 
which was afterwards to ensue, is a sorry foundation to entitle him unto 
this illustrious name, the Captain, Prince, or Lord of Peace ; which bespeaks 
one that had all peace in his power, and at his disposal. And peace, in the 
Scripture language, is all that is good or prosperous, both temporal and 
spiritual, in reference unto God and man. And yet this is the utmost that 
any of them pretend to give countenance unto this appellation. 

§ 36. Abarninel, who heaps together the interpretations, conjectures and 
traditions of most that went before him, seems to agree with Kimchi in 
that of the government being upon his shoulder, because his father Ahaz 
sent M727, ὦ present unto the king of Assyria, but he did not ; whereas, it 
is expressly said, that Hezekiah paid him tribute of three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold, for the raising whereof he emptied his 
own treasures, and the treasures of the house of God, yea, and cut off the 
gold from the doors and pillars of the temple, 2 Kings xvii. 15, 16. 
He mentions also that other fancy of Rashi about the study of the law, and 
so leaves it. But in this of the name ascribed unto him, he would take 
another course; for finding Hezekiah in their Talmud. Tract. Saned. 
Perek Chelek, called by his masters, Maw ΤΙΣ bya, he who had eight 
names, as Sennacherib is also childishly there said to have had, he would 
in the first place ascribe all these names unto Hezekiah, giving withal such 
reasons of them, as I dare not be so importune on the reader’s patience as to 
transcribe ; and then after he had ascribed this opinion to Jonathan the 
Targumist, and Rashi, he embraceth the other of Kimchi, before con- 
futed. And yet he knows not how to abide by that either. 

§ 37. Thirdly, How can it be said of Hezekiah, that of the increase 
of his government there should be no end; seeing he lived but four and 
fifty years, and reigned but twenty-five. And his own son Manasseh, who 
succeeded him, was carried captive into Babylon? But as unto this ques- 
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tion, and that which follows, about his sitting upon the throne of David for 
ever, after they have puzzled themselves with the great mystery of Mem 
Clausum in 7125 05, they would have us to suppose that these words respect 
only the duration of the life of Hezekiah, though it be not possible that 
any other word should be used more significantly expressive of perpetuity. 

Of the increase of his government, ΚΓ Ν no end, it shall be endless ; 
and he shall rule DY“) ΠΙΠΡ 2, from hence, or now, and, unto for ever, 
for evermore. ; 

And thus by the vindication of this place from the Rabbinical excep- 
tions, we have not only obtained our principal intention, about the promise 
of a deliverer, but also showed who, and what manner of person he 
was to be, even a child that was to be born, who should also be the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, whose rule and dominion 
was to endure for ever. 

§ 38. Isaiah x. 27, ‘The yoke shall be destroyed because of the 
anointing. Targum, STW DIP ja vay pan, ‘and the people shall 
be broken before the Messiah.’ And it may be some respect may be had 
in these words unto the promised seed, upon whose account the yoke of 
the oppressors of the church shall be broken; but the words are variously 
interpreted, and I shall not contend. 

§ 39. Isaiah χὶ. 1. ‘And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots. Targum, nada pin 
SatNy “TIA 12279 NTPw) wT TID; ‘And a king shall come forth from 
the sons of Jesse, and Messiah shall be anointed from the sons of his sons;’ 
or from his posterity. 

Ver. 6. ‘The wolf shall dwell with the Lamb. Targum, ‘my. 
ΝΝ ΝΞ Naw ΟΣ ἘΝ NIT wt, ‘In the days of the Messiah of Israel, 
peace shall be multiplied in the earth,—and the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb.’ That this chapter contains a prophecy of the Messiah and his 
kingdom, and that immediately and directly, all the Jews confess ; hence is 
that part of their usual song in the evening of the Sabbath. 


“Dp Ip yn 

‘Oy JNONSN sata ¢wad 
sonoma swe yas ct by 
ΤΌΝ “wba ON ΓΠΙΞῚΡ 


Shake thyself from dust, arise, 

My people clothed in glorious guise, 
‘For from Bethlehem Jesse’s Son 
Brings to my soul redemption. 


They call him the son of Jesse from this place; which makes it some- 
what observable, that some Christians, as Grotius, should apply it unto 
Hezekiah, Judaizing in their interpretations beyond the Jews themselves. 
Only the Jews are not well agreed in what sense those words, ‘the 
wolf shall dwell with the Jamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, &c., are to be understood. Some would have it, that the na- 
iure of the brute beasts shall be changed in the days of the Messiah ; 
but this is rejected by the wisest of them, as Maimonides, Kimchi, Aben 
Ezra, and others; and these interpret the words dwn 11, allegorically, 
applying them unto that universal peace which shall be in the world in 
the days of the Messiah. But the peace they fancy, is far from answering 
the words of the prophecy, which express a change in the nature of the 
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worst of men, by virtue of the rule and grace of the Messiah. TI cannot but 
add, that Abarbinel, writing his commentaries about the time that the Eu- 
ropean Christian nations were fighting with the Saracens for the land of 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, he interprets the latter end of the tenth chap- 
ter, to the destruction of both sides by God, whereon their Messiah should 
be revealed, as is here promised. This he expresseth in the close of his 
exposition of the first verse of chap. xi, NVDN PA Mmayy ΠΩΣ pmn 
7 ΣῪ POND WN DI Darwy Da ΤΙΣ da" waprt nad dy ws py ὃν Dd ryt 
PINT MrT TaN: ‘And there shall prevail great war between the? nations 
of the world, one against another, on, or for the Holy Land, and strong na- 
tions shall fall in it by the sword of one another, and therefore it is said, 
Behold the Lord, the Lord of hosts shall lop,’ ch. x. 33. And alittle after, 
he adds, ΓΘ ΩΤ zo mds manban mmx Jina; ‘In the midst of that 
war shall Messiah the king be revealed.’ For those nations he would have 
had to be Gog and Magog ; and in many places doth he express his hopes 
of the ruin of the Christians by that war; but the issue hath disappointed 
his hopes and desires. 

ὃ 40. Isa. xvi. 1. ‘Send ye the Lamb to the ruler of the land.’ Tar- 
gum, ΣΝ ΟῚ Nrpwd pon por pm; “They shall bring their tribute unto the 
Messiah of Israel.’ Observing, as it should seem, that the Moabites unto 
whom these words are spoken, were never after this time tributary to Ju- 

dah ; and also considering the prophecy of ver. 5, which he applies (and 
that properly) unto the Messiah, the Targumist conceived him to be the 
ΣΥΝ), or Ruler here mentioned, unto whom the Moabites are invited to 
yield obedience ; and I conceive it will not be very easy to fix upon a more 
genuine sense of the words. So also ver. 5, ‘Then shall the throne of the 
Messiah of Israel be prepared in goodness.’ Doubtless with more truth 
than those Christians make use of, who wrest these words also to Hezekiah. 

§ 41. Isa. xxviii. 5. ‘In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a 
crown of glory. Targum, M823 7 Nw, ‘The Messiah of the Lord of 
hosts :’ the Lord of hosts, in and with the Messiah, who is the crown of 
glory, and diadem of beauty in his kingly office and rule unto the remnant 
of his people that shall be saved by him. 

ὃ 42. Isa. xlii. 1. ‘Behold my servant whom I uphold: my elect.’ 
Targum, ST TAY NT, ‘Behold my servant the Messiah.’ How much 
better than the translation of the LXX. Ιακωβ ὁ rate pov,* αντιληψομαε 
avrov, Ἰσραὴλ ὃ ἐκλεκτὸς pou; applying the words to the whole people of 
Israel, whereas they are expressly referred to the Lord Christ, Matt. xii. 
17, 18. And Kimchi on this place, M1 Tn ὙΠῚ “TAY Fr, ‘ behold my ser- 
vant, that is Messiah the king.” And Abarbinel confutes both R. Saadias, 
and Aben Ezra with sharpness, who were otherwise minded. How much 
better than he of late, who interprets these words of Isaiah himself, to whom 
not one letter of the prophecy can receive any tolerable accommodation. It 
is the Messiah then, by their own confession, who is intended in this pro- 
phecy: who is described not on horseback in his harness as a great warrior, 
such as they expect him, but one filled with the Spirit of the Lord, en- 
dowed with meekness, suffering opposition and persecution, bringing forth 
righteousness and truth unto the Gentiles, who shall wait for his law, and 
receive it, when it is rejected by the Jews, as the event hath mani- 
fested, Isa. xliii. 10. ‘My servant whom I have chosen.’ Targum, ‘ My 
servant Messiah in whom I rest.’ 

§ 43. Isaiah lii. 13. ‘Behold my servant shall prosper. Targum, 
xTwrA stay mx» xt; ‘Behold my servant the Messiah shall prosper.’ 
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In these words that prophecy begins which takes up the remainder of 
this chapter, and that whole chapter that follows; in the tenth verse 
whereof there is mention made again of the Messiah. And this is an 
evidence to me, that the Jews, however bold and desperate in corrupt- 
ing the sense of the Scripture, to countenance their infidelity, yet have 
not dared to intermeddle with the letter itself, no not in the Targums, 
which are not so sacred with them as the text. For whereas the application 
of this prophecy unto the Messiah is perfectly destructive to their whole 
present persuasion and religion, with all the hopes which they have in this 
world, or in another, yet they have never dared to attempt to corrupt the 
Targum where this prophecy is so plainly applied to Messiah. Though 
for many generations they had the Targums entirely in their own power, 
scarce any notice being taken of them by any Christians in the world. 
But concerning this place we must deal with them afterwards at large. 

§ 44. . Jer. xxiii.5. ‘And I will raise unto Dayid a righteous branch.’ 
Targum, 8P°T8TT NM wn ΤΥ Dp; ‘And 1 will raise up unto David Messiah 
the righteous.’ This is he who in the next verse is called ΡΞ MM ‘ Je- 
hovah our righteousness, The Jews generally agree that it is the Messiah 
who is here intended ; and whereas a late Christian expositor would have 
Zerubbabel to be designed in these words, Abarbinel himself gives many 
reasons why it cannot be applied unto any one under the second tem- 
ple. For saith he, during that space, no one reigned as king of the 
house of David, nor did Judah and Israel dwell then in safety and se- 
curity, they being continually oppressed, first by the Persians, then by the 
Grecians, and lastly by the Romans. So he, and truly; and I see no rea- 
son why one should pervert the promises concerning the Messiah, when 
they cannot tolerably accommodate them unto any other. 

Yor the preservation of the name of this righteous branch, 123—P78 Mmm, 
Jehovah our righteousness, we may bless God for the original ; for the old 
translations are either mistaken or corrupt, or perverted in this place. The 
vulgar Latin is the best of them, which reads, Dominus justus noster, ‘ our 
righteous Lord ;’ which yet corrupts the sense, and gives us an expression 
that may be assigned unto any righteous king. 

The LXX. far WOYSE 5 καὶ τοῦτο TO OVOUA AUTOV, ὁ καλέσει auToY Κυριος 
Ιωσεδεκ, ‘and this is the name that the Lord shall call him Josedec. <A 
corrupt word, formed out of the two Hebrew words in the original, signi- 
fying nothing, but perverted, as it were on purpose, to despoil the Messiah 
of his glorious name, the evidence of his eternal deity. Symmachus κύριε 
δικαιωσον Hpac; Lord justify us ; he seems, as one observes, to have read 
}2p78 in Pihel; but yet this also obscures the text, 

The Chaldee, according to its usual manner, when any thing occurs 
which its author understood not, gives us a gloss of its own, sufficiently 
perverting the sense of the place. ‘7W32 DIP Ja Pst nnd ἽΝ), ‘let 
righteousness come forth to us from before the Lord in his days.’ Let them 
consider this instance, which is but one of many that may be given, who 
are ready to despise the original text, to prefer translations before it, and 
to cherish suspicions of its being corrupted by the Jews, or of their arbi- 
trary inventions of its points or vowels, whereby the sense of the words 15 
fixed and limited. Can there be any clearer acquitment of them in this 
matter, than this certain observation, that every place almost which bears 
testimony unto any thing concerning the Messiah which is denied by them, 
is far more clear in the original, than in any old translation whatever. And 
of this we haye an eminent instance in this place, where this name, deno- 
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ting undeniably the divine nature of the Messiah, is preserved entire only 
in the original, and that as it is pointed, as some fancy, by some Jewish 
Masorites who lived they know not where, nor when. And those amongst 
ourselves, who are ready to give countenance unto such opinions, or to ad- 
mire the promoters of them, may do well to consider what reflection they 
cast thereby on that translation which is of use among us, by the command 
of authority, than which there is no one extant in the world, that is more 
religiously observant of the Hebrew Text, and that as pointed in the He- 
brew ; nor hath it any regard unto any, or to all translations, where these 
differ from the original, as may be seen with especial respect unto that of 
the LXX, the stream that feeds most of the rest, in above a thousand pla- 
ces. But this by the way. 

One of late hath applied this name unto the people of Israel ; and in- 
terprets the words, Deus nobis bene fecit ; ‘God hath done well unto us.’ 
But we have had too much of such bold and groundless conjectures about 
the fundamentals of our faith and worship. The Jews seek to evade this 
testimony, by instances of the applications of this name to other things; as 
to the altar built by Moses, to the ark, and to the city of Jerusalem. But 
it is one thing to have the name of God called on a place or thing, to bring 
the occasion of it unto remembrance ; and another to say that this is the 
name of such a person, Jehovah our righteousness. And whereas the Holy 
Ghost says expressly that this is his name, the Jews must give us leave to 
call him so, and to believe him to be so; which is all we contend for. 
Of the same importance with this prophecy is that of Ezek. xxxvii. 24. 

§ 45. Jer. χχχ. 2]. ‘Their nobles shall be of themselves, and their 
governor shall proceed from the midst of them.’ Targum, ‘Their king 
shall be anointed from amongst them, and their Messiah shall be revealed 
unto them.’ And upon his account it is, that God enters into a new cove- 
nant with his people, ver 22. 

Jer. xxxiii. 13,15. For those words, ‘ Flocks shall pass again under the 
hand of him that telleth them.’ The Targum reads,» Dy Nay PIM Dy 
NIMw7, ‘and the people shall be yet gathered by the Messiah ; and a pro- 
phecy of him it no doubt is, as the 15th verse makes it evident; where all 
the Jews acknowledge him to be intended by the branch of righteousness 
which shall spring up unto David, who also is promised in the sixth verse, 
as the abundance or crown of truth and peace; yet one of late hath wrested 
this place also to Zerubbabel. 

§ 46. Hos. iii. 5. ‘Seek the Lord their God, and David their king.’ 
Targ. 72> 117 72 xmwnd pymnw, ‘And shall obey the Messiah the 
Son of David their king.’ The rabbins are divided about this place, some 
of them acknowledging the Messiah to be intended, others referring the 
prophecy. unto the temple, or house of the sanctuary built by the Son of 
David. But the words themselves, with the denotation of the time for the 
- accomplishment of this prophecy in the end of the verse, will allow of no 
application unto any other, and plainly discovers his mistake who would 
wrest this text also to Zerubbabel. 

Hos. xiv. 8. Targum, ‘ They shall sit under the shadow of Messiah ;’ 
see Cant. ii. 3. 

ὃ 47. Micah iy. 8. ‘And thou Tower of the flock, &c. ΝΟ mn 
xmindi at ny 75 HT SMW. 7 OTP 12 Ww Syw, «And thou Mes- 
siah of Israel, who art hid because of the sins of the congregation of 
Sion, to thee the kingdom shall come.’ This gloss, I confess, breathes the 
spirit of Talmudical rabbinism ; for they fancy, that their Messiah was long 
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since born, even at the appointed time, but is kept hid, they know not 
where, because of the sins of Israel. 

§ 48. Micah vy. 2. ‘But thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me the ruler over Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting” Targ. ὉΝ dy wud Tay “INI NTPW PID. 7p 4279, 
‘Out of thee shall the Messiah come forth before me, to exercise rule over 
Israel.’ This prophecy was famous among the Jews of old, as_ designing 
the place where the Messiah was to be born, which alone is done here. 
᾿ And its signal accomplishment is recorded, Matt. ii. 1, 5, 6; Luke ii. 6, 7. 
And unto this day, they generally acknowledge that it is the Messiah 
alone who is here intended. And yet this consent of all the Jews, an- 
cient and modern, with the application of it unto the true Messiah in the 
gospel, manifesting the catholic consent of both churches, Judaical and 
Christian about the sense of this place, hinders not one from interpreting 
this place of Zerubbabel, whose goings forth, as he supposeth, are said to 
be of old, from everlasting, because he came of the ancient kingly house of 
David ; whereas, not one,word of the prophecy ever had any tolerable ap- 
pearance of accomplishment in him. For neither was he born at Bethle- 
hem, nor was he the ruler over the Israel of God; much less had he the 
least share or interest in those eternal goings forth, which are expressed 
in the close of the verse. The words are an express description of the © 
person of the Messiah, who, though he was to be born in the fulness 
of time at Bethlehem, yet the existence of his divine nature was from 
of old, from everlasting. And the Jews know not how to evade this 
testimony. Rashi adds in the interpretation of the words, only that of 
Ps. xii. 17. aw PP Ὁ ΒΘ, which we have rendered, ‘his name shall 
be continued as long as the sun, not reaching the sense of theplace. Wi 7257 
is rendered bythe Targum Nw 117779 DIP, ‘and before the sun was, an ex- 
pression of eternity, as Proy. viii. 23. Kimchi and Aben Ezra would have the 
words respect that long season that was to be between David and the Messiab. 
Bethlehem, saith Kimchi, that is David, who was born there, and ἸῚ > 
mynrm zo pal ΤῊ pa TM, ‘there is a long time between David and 
the Messiah ; but this gloss is forced, and hath nothing ἴῃ the words 
to give countenance unto it. It is the Messiah that is said to be born 
at Bethlehem, and not David, as shall afterwards be evinced ; and 83172 
denotes some acts, or actings of him that is spoken of, and not his relation 
unto another, not spoken of at all. Neither do those words, D>1Y ἜΡΩΣ 
denote a long time, but directly that which is before all times ; see Prov. 
viii. 22. He yet proceeds to answer them who say the Messiah is God, 
from this place, because of this description of him. And first rejects the 
Lord Christ from being here intended, as supposing an objection to be made 
with reference unto him, though he express it not; for saith he, om>y ws 
mawn, ‘ this is an answer unto them, sw on San ΝΞ Sw ND NIT 5 
42, He ruled not over Israel, but they ruled over him. Where it is evi- 
dent, that some sentence written by him is left out of the copies printed 
among Christians. But,’ poor, blind, blasphemous wretch! this boast hath 
cost him, and his associates in infidelity, full dear. It is true, their 
progenitors did unto him whatever the counsel of God had determined. 
But notwithstanding all their rage, he was exalted by the right hand 
of God, and being a prince and Saviour, hath ruled ever since over the 
whole Israel of God, by his word and Spirit, and over them, his stub- 
born enemies, with a rod of iron. He adds, that it is false that these 
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words are applicable unto the eternity of God; for, saith he, ὉΤῚ oun 
mrt ὈΣῚ» ~, ‘God was before the days of everlasting :’ as though in the 
same sense God were not expressly said to be D7p7 as here; see Hab. 
i. 11; and to be from everlasting. And this place is well expounded 
by Proy. viii. 21—23, as some of the rabbins acknowledge; so that we 
have in it an eminent testimony given unto the person of the Mes- 
siah, as well as unto the place of his nativity. Of which we shall treat 
afterwards. 

δ 49. Zech. ii. 8. ‘ For behold I will bring forth my servant the Branch.’ 
Targum, Δ ΣΟῚ NT WA “TIDY Msn NIN NT, ‘Behold I bring forth my ser- 
vant the Messiah, who shall be revealed.’ This revelation of the Messiah 
relates unto their apprehension that he was born long since, but is hid 
because of their sins, as was before intimated. And in like manner is he 
three times more mentioned by the Targumist in this prophecy, chap. iv. 7, 
vi. 12, x. 4, in all which places he is certainly designed by the Holy Ghost. 
There are also many of them who acknowledge him to be intended, 
chap. ix. 9, xi. 12, 13, xii. 10, where he is not mentioned in the Targum. 
I have not insisted on these places, as though they were all the testimonies 
which might be coliected to this purpose, out of the prophets, seeing they 
are a very small portion of the predictions, concerning the person, grace, 
and kingdom of the Messiah, and are not all those which are most eminent 
in that kind ; but because, in the application of these to Messiah, we either 
have the consent of all the Jews, from whence some advantage may be 
taken for their conviction, or we have the suffrage of the more ancient 
and authentic masters, to reprove the perverseness of the modern rabbins. 

§ 50. And this is He whom we inquire after—One who was promised 
from the foundation of the world, to relieve mankind from that state of 
sin and misery whereinto they were cast by their apostasy from God. This 
is He, who from the first promise of him, or intimation of relief by him, 
was the hope, desire, comfort, and expectation of all who aimed at recon- 
ciliation and peace with God—upon whom all their religion, faith, and 
worship was founded, and in whom it centered. He, for whose sake, or 
for the bringing of whom into the world, Abraham and the Hebrews his 
posterity, were separated to be a peculiar people, distinct from all the nations 
of the earth; in the faith of whom the whole church in the days of 
Adam, and in the period which followed, and in an especial manner the 
Jewish church, celebrated its mystical worship, endured persecution and 
martyrdom, waiting and praying continually for his appearance—He of 
whom all the prophets taught, preached, promised, and whom they raised 
the hearts of believers to a desire and expectation of, by describing before- 
hand his sufferings, with the glory that was to ensue—He of whose coming 
a catholic tradition was spread over the world, which the old serpent, with 
all his subtilty, was never able to obliterate. 
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EXERCITATION X. 


§ 1. Ends of the promises and prophecies concerning the Messiah. Other ways of reve-, 
lation. Of his oblation by sacrifices. Of his divine Person, by visions. § 2. What 
meant in the Targums by “7 x79", the word of God. The expression first used, Gen. 
iii, 8, TT Sp, what or who. ὃ Aoyog. λογος ενυποστατος. Apprehensions of the ancient 
Jews about the word of God. Of the philosophers. Application of the expression, 
6 λογος τοῦ Θεου, to the Son, by John. Expressions of Philo. Of the Mahometans. 
Christ called the word of God. Intention of the Targumists vindicated. § 3. How the 
voice walked. Aben Ezra refuted, and R. Jona. The appearance of the second person 
unto our first parents. § 4. Gen. xviii. 1, 2,3. God’s appearance, OYm OM. Sud- 
denness of it. § 5. Who appeared. § 6. The occasion of it. § 7. Reflection of Aben 
Ezra on some Christian expositors, retorted. A trinity of persons not proved from this 
place. Distinct persons proved. No created angel representing the person of God, 
called Jehovah. Gen. xix. 24, from the Lord. Exceptions of Aben Ezra and Jarchi 
removed. Appearance of the second person. § 8. Gen, xxxiil. 24,26—30. § 9. Occa- 
sion of this vision. § 10. The Person, in appearance a man. ὁ 11. In office, an angel. 
§ 12, 13. In nature, God, Gen. xlviii. 16; Hos. xii, 3—5. pax’, what. Who it was 
that appeared. § 14. Exod. iii. 2—6, 14. God that appeared. § 15, Exod. xix. 20— 
22. Who gave the law. Not a created angel. The ministry of angels how used 
therein. § 16. Exod. xxiii. 20—23. ὁ 17. Exod. xxxili. 2, 5, 4,13, 14. Different 
angels promised. The angel of God’s presence, who. § 18, 19. Josh. v. 13—15. 
Captain of the Lord’s host described. §20. Sense of the ancient church concerning 
these appearances. § 21. Of the Jews. § 22, Opinion of Nachmanides. § 23, Tan- 
chuma. Talmud. Fiction of the angel rejected by Moses, accepted by Joshua. Sense 
of it. § 24, Metatron, who. Derivation of the name. 


§ 1. We have seen how plentifully God instructed the church of old by 
his prophets, in the knowledge of the person, office, and work of the 
Messiah. And this he did partly, that nothing might be wanting unto 
the faith and consolation of believers, which was suitable and propor- 
tioned to that condition of light and grace, in which it was his good plea- 
sure to keep them before his actual coming; and partly, that his righteous 
judgments, in the rejection and ruin of those who obstinately refused him, 
might from the means of their conviction be justified and rendered glorious. 
But these promises and predictions were not the only means whereby God 
chose to manifest and reveal him unto their faith. 

There are two things concerning the Messiah, which are the pillars and 
foundation of the church. The one is, his divine nature ; and the other 
is, his work of mediation in the atonement for sin, which he made by his 
suffering, or by the sacrifice of himself. For the declaration of these unto 
them, who, according to the promise, looked for his coming, there were, 
under the Old Testament, two especial means graciously designed of God. 
The latter of these ways was that worship which he instituted, and the 
various sacrifices which he appointed to be observed in the church, 
as types and representations of that one perfect oblation which he was to 
offer in the fulness of time. The unfolding and particular application of 
this way of instruction, is the principal design and scope of the apostle 
in his Epistle unto the Hebrews. But as that must be insisted on at large 
in our exposition of that Epistle, I shall not anticipate what is to be spoken 
concerning it in these previous discourses, which are all intended in a sub-’ 
serviency thereunto. The other way, which concerns his divine Person, 
was by those visions and appearances of the Son of God, as the Head of 
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the church, which were granted unto the fathers under the Old Testa- 
ment. And these, as they are directly suited unto our purpose, in our in- 
quiry after the prognostics of the advent of the Messiah, so are they emi- 
nently useful for the conviction of the Jews. For in them we shall 
manifest, that a revelation was made of a distinct person in the Deity, who 
in a peculiar manner did manage all the concerns of the church after the 
entrance of sin. And here also, according unto our proposed method, we 
shall inquire what light concerning this truth hath been received by any of 
the Jewish masters; as also manifest to what confusions they are driven, 
when they seek to evade the evidence that is in the testimonies to this 
purpose. 

ὃ 2. There is frequent mention in the Targumist of “7 817079, ‘the word 

of the Lord.’ And it first occurs in them, on the first appearance of a 
divine Person, after the sin and fall of Adam, Gen. iii. 8. The words of 
the original text are, 123 rin DTN TIT dyn ww, ‘and they heard 
the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden.’ The participle rn, 
‘walking,’ may be as well referred unto dip, ‘the voice, as unto oy>s mim 
‘the Lord God: vocem Domini Dei ambulantem. And although ΣῚΡ 
most commonly signify λογον προφορικὸν, or verbum prolatum, the outward 
voice, and sound thereof, yet when applied unto God it frequently denotes, 
λογον evdvaberov, ‘his Almighty power, whereby he effecteth whatever he 
pleaseth. So Psal. xxix. 3—9; those things are ascribed 7 ΣῚΡ, to this 
“voice of the Lord,’ which elsewhere are assigned, τῷ λόγῳ τῆς δυναμεως αὐτου, 
Heb. i. 3, ‘to the word of his power, which the Syriac renders by ‘the 
power of his word, intending the same thing. Now, all these mighty 
-works of creation or providence, which are assigned M7 bind to this 
voice of the Lord, or τῷ Aoyy τῆς δυναμεως, to the ‘ word of his power, or to 
his powerful word, are immediately wrought per λόγον ουσιωδὴ or ἐνυποόστατον, 
by the ‘ essential word’ of God, John i. 3; Col. 1. 16; who was with God 
in the beginning, or at the creation of all things, John i. 1, 2, as his eternal 
wisdom, Prov. viii. 22—25, and power. This expression, therefore, of 
min bind, may also denote τὸν λογον τοῦ Θεοῦ, κατ᾽ eEoxnv, ‘the word of 
God, that is God, the essential word of God, the Person of the Son. 
For here our first parents heard this Word walking in the garden, before 
they heard the outward sound of any voice or words whatever. For God 
spake not unto them until after this, ver. 9. ‘The Lord God called unto 
Adam and said unto him.’ 

And this change of the appearance of God, some of the Jews take 
notice of ; so the author of Tseror Hammor, Sect. Bereshith, xomm Ὁ ΠΡ 
pa Pana Yip wawads wn Nd wom pwsy) Day IAI ‘TAD PNT he, 
‘ Before they sinned, they saw the glory of the blessed God speaking with 
them, but after their sin they only heard his voice walking.” God dealt 
now otherwise with them than he did before. And the Chaldee paraphrast 
observing that some especial presence of God is expressed in the words, 
renders them, xn222 ἽΠΠΩ DYTDN wT NaN Spon Ἵ 3), «And they heard 
the voice of the Word of the Lord God walking in the garden.’ So all the 
Targums, and that of Jerusalem, begins the next verse accordingly, 
ond ods YT ND NIP, ‘And the word of the Lord God called unto 
Adam.’ And this expression they afterwards make use of in places innu- 
merable, and that in such a way as plainly to denote a distinct Person in 
the Deity. That this also was their intention in it, is manifest, because 
about the time of the writing of the first of those Targums, which gave 
normam loquendi, the rule of speaking unto them that followed, it was usual 
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amongst them to express their conceptions of the Son of God, by the name 
of ὁ Aoyog του Θεοῦ, or ‘the word of God, the same with “7 ΝΠ Ὦ. 

So doth Philo express their sense, de Confusione Linguarum, καν μηδέπω 
μέντοι τυγχανῃ τις αξιοχρεως ὧν υἱος Θεοῦ προσαγορεύεσϑαι, σπουδαζε κοσμεισϑαι 
κατα τὸν πρωτογονον αὐτου λογον, τὸν αγγέλον πρεσβυτατον ὡς ἀρχαγγελον 
πολυωνυμον ὑπαρχοντα, και yap ἀρχή; Kat ονομα Θεου, και λογος, και ὃ κατ᾽ εἰκονα 
ἀνθρωπος, Kae ὁρων Ἰσραηλ προσαγορευεται. ‘If any be not yet worthy to 
be called the Son of God, yet endeavour thou to be conformed unto his 
first-begotten Word, the most ancient angel, the archangel with many 
names ; for he is called the Beginning, the name of God, and the Word, 
the man according to the image of God, the Seer of Israel.’ How suitably 
these things are spoken unto the mysteries revealed in the gospel, shall 
elsewhere be declared. Here I only observe how he calls that angel 
which appeared unto the fathers, and that sometimes in human shape, the 
Word, the rirst-BEGoTTEN Worp. And he expresseth himself again to 
the same purpose, καὶ yap εἰ μήπω ἵκανοι Θεου παῖδες νομιζεσϑαι yéyovapev αλλα 
τοι THC αἴδιου εἰκονος αὐτου, λογου του ἱερωτατου, Θεοῦ yap ELKwY λογος 6 πρεσβυ- 
τατος. ‘For if we areynot yet meet to be called the Sons of God, let us be 
so of his eternal image, the most sacred word, for that most ancient word is 
the image of God.’ How these things answer the discourses of our apostle 
about Jesus Christ, Col. i. 15—18; Heb. 1. 3, is easily discerned. And 
this conception of theirs, was so far approved by the Holy Ghost, as suitable 
unto the mind of God, that John, in the beginning of his gospel, declaring 
the eternal Deity of Christ, doth it under this name of ὁ Aoyoc, ‘the Word,’ 
that is, τ Wa, ‘the Word of God: the ‘ Word that was with God, and 
that was God,’ Johni. 1. For he there alludeth to the story of the first 
creation, in which God is described as making all things by his word ; for 
he said of every thing, ‘ Let it be, and it was made. And in a similar 
way the Psalmist expresseth it, ‘ He spake, and it was done ; he commanded, 
and it stood fast,’ Psal. xxi. 9. On the same subject David speaks, yet 
more fully, in the 6th verse of the same Psalm, declaring that “ by the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth ; in answer whereunto, John teacheth, that all things were 
made by this Word of God whereof he speaks, ch. i. 3. And Peter also 
expresseth the same sentiment, 2 Peter. 11. 5. In the Chaldee, creation is 
also assigned unto this Word, where mention is not made of it in the ori- 
ginal ; as Isa. xly. 12, and xlviii.' 13. 

In the words cited above, John might also have respect unto that ascription 
of the work of the redemption of the church to this Word of the Lord, 
which was admitted in the church of the Jews. That place, amongst others, 
is express to this purpose, Hos. i. 7, where the words of the prophet, “1 
will save them by the Lord their God, are rendered by the Targumist, 
PATENT Na Pp IDs, ‘1 will save (or redeem) them by the Word of 
the Lord their God, —the Word, the Redeemer. And it is not unworthy 
of consideration, that the wisest and most contemplative of the philosophers 
of old, had many notions about the © λογος αἴδιος, ‘the eternal Word,’ which 
was unto them δυναμις της ὁλης κτίσεως ποιητικὴ, ‘the formative or creative 
power of the universe τὴ to which purpose many sayings have been observed, 
and might be reported out of Plato, with his followers, Amelius, Chalci- 
dius, Proclus, Plotinus, and others, whose expressions are imitated by our 
own writers, as Justin Martyr, Clemens, Athenagoras, Tatianus, and many 
more. And among the Mahometans themselves, this is the name that in 
their Alcoran they give unto Jesus, wy 755, ‘the Word of God.’ So pre- 
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valent hath this notion of the Son of God been in the world. And as those 
words, Ezek. i. 24. ‘I heard the voice of their wings, *1W bpd, as the voice 
of the Almighty, are rendered by the Targumist, TW O1p 7.2 nopd, “89 
the voice from the face of the Almighty, what this is shall be afterwards 
shown. Some copies of the LXX. render them by φωνὴν rov λογου, * the 
voice of the Worp, that is of God, who was represented in that vision, 
as shall be manifested. 

Some would put another sense on that expression of the Targumists, as 
though it intended nothing but God himself; and instances of the use of 
it in that sense have been observed. As Eccles. viii. 17. ‘If a wise man 
say (m7 .792) in his word,’ that is, say in himself, Gen. vi. 6. “ Τὸ repented 
the Lord (m7 *12) in his word, Also Ruth ii. 8, is urged to give coun- 
tenance unto this suspicion; as did Paltiel, the son of Laish, who placed 
his sword ΣΝ na 55" p23) “W972 PA, between his word and Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, the wife of David.’ But, 1. The former places use not 
the word 772°, which is peculiar unto the sense contended for. 2. The 
Targums on the Hagiographa, are a late post-talmudieal endeavour, made in 
imitation of those of Onkelos and Ben Uzziel, when the Jews had lost 
both all sense of their old traditions, and the use of the Chaldee language, 
any farther than what they learned from those former paraphrases. Nothing 
therefore, can hence be concluded as to the intention of the Targumists in 
these words. And they can have no other sense in that of Psalm ex. 1, 
maa δ ἼΩΝ, ‘The Lord said in (or to) his word, for ‘to my Lord, as 
in the original. 

§ 3. The Jews discern that imma, ‘ walking,’ relates in this place imme- 
diately to ΣῚΡ, ‘the voice, and not unto omy mim, ‘the Lord God, and 
therefore, endeavour to render a reason of that kind of expression. So 
Aben Ezra on the place giveth instances, where a voice or sound in its pro- 
gress is said to walk. As Exod. xix. 19, pM sin pwr dp, ‘The voice 
of the trumpet went and waxed strong ; and Jer. xlvi, 22, > wd mp, 
“The voice thereof shall go like a serpent.’ But these examples correspond 
not with that under consideration. For although 727 may express some- 
times the progression or increase of a voice, yet it doth not so, but where 
it is intimated to be begun before ; but here was nothing spoken by God, 
until after that Adam had heard this word of God ‘ walking.’ And, there- 
fore, R. Jona, cited by Aben Ezra, would apply sana, ‘walking, unto 
Adam, ‘He heard the voice of God, as he was himself walking in the 
garden, the absurdity of which fiction the words of the text and context 
sufficiently evince. or not =>, but Dad would answer unto 
"ym" in the beginning of the verse. It is, therefore, most probable, that 
in the great alteration which was now coming upon the whole creation of 
God, mankind being to be cast out of covenant, the serpent and the earth 
being to be cursed, and a way of recovery for the elect of God to be re- 
vealed, that He, by whom all things were made, and by whom all were to 
be renewed who were to be brought again unto God, did in an especial and 
glorious manner appear unto our first parents, as he in whom this whole 
dispensation centred, and unto whom it was committed. And as after the 
promise given, he appeared, ev poppy ανθρωπινῳ, ‘in a human shape,’ to in- 
struct the church in the mystery of his future incarnation, and under the 
name of angel, to shadow out his office as sent unto it, and employed in it 
by the Father, so here before the promise, he discovered his distinct glorious 
person, as the eternal Voice or Word of the Father. 


§ 4. Gen. xviii. 1—3. ‘And the Lord appeared unto him (Abraham) in 
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the plains of Mamre, and he sat in the tent-door, in the heat of the day: 
and he lift up his eyes and looked, and lo three men stood by him: and 
when he saw them, he came to meet them from the tent-door, and bowed 
himself toward the ground; and said, My Lord, if I have now found favour 
in thy sight, &e. The Jews in Bereshith Ketanna say, that this appearance 
of God unto Abraham was three days after his circumcision, from the sore 
whereof, being not recovered, he sat in the door of his tent, and that God 
came to visit him in his sickness. But the reason of his sitting in the door 
of the tent is given in the text, namely, because it was 0} DMS, as in, or 
about, the heat of the day, as the day grew hot ; in an opposition unto the 
time of God’s appearance unto Adam, which was B17 1192, in the cool air 
of the day. For as when God comes to curse, nothing shall refresh the 
creature, though in its own nature suited thereunto—it shall wither in the 
cool of the day ; so when he comes to bless, nothing shall hinder the influ- 
ence of his blessing upon his creatures, however any thing in itself may, 
like the heat of the day, be troublesome or perplexing. 

§ 5. He lift up his eyes and looked, and ‘behold three men stood by 
him. The title is; MT}, yon ΝΥ, ‘the Lord appeared unto him;’ and the 
narrative is, ‘lo, three men stood by him: the Lord therefore was amongst 
them. And it seems to be a sudden appearance that was made to him: he 
saw them on a sudden standing by him: he looked up and saw them, and 
this satisfied him that it was a heavenly apparition. 

§ 6. The business of God with Abraham at this time was to renew unto 
him the promise of the seed who was to be a blessing, and to confine it 
unto his posterity by Sarah, now when he was utterly hopeless of this, and. 
began to desire that Ishmael might be heir of the promise. Unto this signal 
work of mercy was adjoined the intimation of an eminent effect of vindic- 
tive justice, wherein God would set forth an example of this attribute unto 
all ensuing generations, in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. And 
both these were the proper works of the Son of God. Unto him was com- 
mitted the care of the church, as its blessedness depended on the promise 
of his coming: and to him was given the government of the world, that he 
may act as its present Ruler and its future Judge. And hence, in the over- 
throw of those cities, he is said to set forth an ‘ensample of his future 
dealing with ungodly men,’ 2 Peter ii. 6. 

§ 7. Aben Ezra reflects with scorn on the Christians, who from this 
place, because three men are said to appear unto Abraham, and he calls 
them, my Lord, would prove the tri-personality of the Deity. ΠΡ mm 
JMDM N82) 2 NTP ITN NTO ΣΝ “A DWT °D WAN, ‘ Because of the appear- 
ance of three men, God is three, and he is one, and they are not separated. 
or divided.’ | How then doth he answer what they say? 82") WW 727 
ΤῸ DDN WW, ‘ Behold, they forget that there came two angels unto 
Sodom. That is, that two of those who appeared were angels, and no 
more. But if any Christians have taken these three persons to have been 
the three Persons of the Trinity, it were an easy thing to out-balance their 
mistake with instances of his own and of his companions’ pernicious curiosi- 
ties and errors. It is true, a Trinity of persons in the Deity cannot be 
proved from this place, seeing one of them is expressly called Jehovah, and 
the other two, in distinction from him, are said to be angels, ch. xix. 1. 
But yet a distinction of persons in the Deity, although not the precise num- 
ber of them, is hence demonstrabie. For it is evident, that he of the three 
that spake unto Abraham, and to whom he made his supplication for the 
sparing of Sodom, was Jehovah the Judge of all the world, ver. 22, 25. 
And yet all the three were sent upon the work, that One being the Prince 
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and Head of the embassy; as he who is Jehovah is said to be sent by Je- 
hovah, Zech. ii. 8, 9. Neither is there any ground for the late exposition 
of this and the like places, namely, that a created angel, representing the 
person of God, doth both speak and act in his name, and is called Jehovah; 
an invention to evade the appearances of the Son of God under the Old 
Testament, contrary to the sense of all antiquity; nor is any reason or in- 
stance produced to make it good. The Jews indeed say, that there were 
three angels, because of the threefold work they were employed in ; for they 
say, no more than one angel is at any time sent about the same work. So 
one of these was to renew the promise unto Abraham, another to deliver 
Lot, and the third to destroy Sodom. But besides that this is a rule of 
their own making, and evidently false, as may be seen, Gen. xxxii. 1, 2; 
2 Kings vi. 17, so in the story itself, it is manifest that they were all em- 
ployed in the same work, one as Lord and Prince, the other two as his 
ministering servants. 

And this is further cleared in that expression of Moses, ch. xix. 24, 
‘The Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lord in heaven.’ Targum, “7 07p%, ‘from before the Lord.’ or the face 
of the Lord. Aben Ezra answers, ἸΠΝῚ Dy mms pw, that this is the 
elegance of the tongue, and that the sense of it is, from himself, and this 
gloss some of our late critics embrace. And there are instances collected 
by Solomon Jarchi to confirm this sense. Namely, the words of Lamech, 
Gen. iv. 23, ‘Hear my voice, ye wives of Laméch, not, my wives. And 
of David, 1 Kings i. 33, ‘Take with you the servants of your lord, not, 
my servants. And of Ahasuerus unto Mordecai, Esther iv. 8, ‘ Write you 
for the Jews in the king’s name, not, in my name. But the difference of 
these from the words under consideration is wide and evident. In all these 
places, the persons are introduced speaking of themselves, and describe 
themselves either by their names, or offices suitably unto the occasion and 
subject spoken of. But in this place, it is Moses that speaketh of the Lord, 
and had no occasion to repeat 777° NN, were it not to intimate the distinct 
persons unto whom that name, denoting the nature and self-existence of 
God, was proper ; one whereof then appeared on the earth, the other mani- 
festing his glorious presence in heaven. Wherefore Rashi, observing some- 
what more in this expression, contents not himself with his supposed pa- 
rallel places, but adds, that the 1.1 m2. is to be understood ; and gives this 
as a rule, 17 MD) NIN ΟἽ “ny opr 55, ‘Every place where it is said, 
mim, and the Lord, He and his house of judgment are intended; as if 
God had a sanhedrim in heaven, a fancy which they have invented to avoid 
the expressions which testify unto a plurality of persons in the Deity. 
There is therefore in this place an appearance of God in a human shape, 
and that of one distinct Person in the Godhead; who now represented 
himself unto Abraham, in the form and shape wherein he would dwell 
amongst men, when of his seed he would be made flesh. This was one 
signal means whereby Abraham saw his day and rejoiced, which he himself 
ascribes to his existence before his incarnation, and not to the promise of 
his coming, John viii. 56, 58. A solemn prelude it was to his taking of 
flesh, a revelation of his divine nature and person, and a pledge of his com- 
ing in human nature to converse with men. 

§ 8. Gen. xxxii. 24. ‘And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a 
man with him until the ascending of the morning. 26. And he said, Let 
me go, for the day ascendeth ; and he said, 1 will not let thee go except 
thou bless me. 27. And he said unto him, What is thy name? and he 
said, Jacob. 28. And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, 
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but Israel; for as a prince hast thou power with God and men, and hast 
prevailed. 29. And Jacob asked him and said, Tell me I pray thee thy 
name; and he said, Wherefore dost thou ask after my name? and he 
blessed him there. 30. And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel, 
for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.’ This story is 
twice reflected upon in the Scripture afterwards: once by Jacob himself, 
Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. ‘And he blessed Joseph, and said, God, before whom 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me all my 
life long unto this day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads: And once by the prophet Hosea, ch. xii. 3,4: ‘ By his strength 

yhe had power with God ; yea, he had power over the angel and prevailed : 
he wept and made supplication unto him, he found him in Bethel, and 
there he spake with us, 5. Even the Lord God of hosts, the Lord.is his 
memorial.’ In the first place, he is called a man ; there appeared a man, 
ver. 24. In the second, Jacob calls him an angel ; the angel that redeem- 
ed me, ver. 16. And in the third, he is expressly said to be God, the 
Lord of hosts, ver. 3, 5. 

§ 9. Jacob was now passing with his whole family into the land of 
Canaan to take seizure of it, by virtue of the promise on the behalf of his 
posterity. At the very entrance of it, he is met by his greatest adversary, 
with whom he had a severe contest, about the promise and the inheritance 
itself. This was his brother Esau, who coming against him with a power 
which he was no way able to withstand, he feared that both his person 
and his posterity would be utterly destroyed, ver. 11. In the promise 
about which their contest was, the blessed seed, with the whole church- 
state and worship of the Old Testament, was included ; so that it was the 
greatest controversy, and had the greatest weight depending on it, of any 
that ever was amongst the sons of men. Wherefore to settle Jacob’s 
right, to preserve him with his title and interest, He who was principally 
concerned in the whole matter, doth here appear unto him ; some especial 
particulars of which manifestation of himself may be remarked. 

§ 10. First, He appeared in the form of a man, WAY SX Pax’, ‘a man 
wrestled with him.’ -A man he is called from his shape and his actions; he 
wrestled, PAN* that is saith R. Menachem in Rashi, “yn, ‘he dusted ; this, 
saith he, is the sense of Pax, for pdsna apy Ddyr Ὑπὸ, “ they stirred up 
the dust with their feet, as men do in earnest wrestling ; or as he would 
rather understand it, in allusion to another word, to signify the closing with 
their arms to cast one another down, as is the manner of wrestlers. A 
great contention is denoted, and an appearance in the form of a man, fur- 
ther manifested by his touching the hollow of Jacob’s thigh. 

8.11]. Secondly, He is called an angel by Jacob himself, Gen. xlviu. 16, 
‘The angel that delivered me.’ This was the greatest danger that Jacob 
ever was in, and this he remembers in his blessing of Joseph’s children, 
praying that they may have the presence of this angel with them, who pre- 

‘ served him all his life, and delivered him from that imminent danger from 
his brother Esau. And he calls him, bert Ndr, ‘The angel the Re- 
deemer, which is the name of the promised Messiah, as the Jews grant, Isa. 
lix. 20, ΣΝ} psd N27; «And the Goel, the Redeemer shall come to Zion.’ 
And he is expressly called the angel, Hos. xii. 14. 

§ 12. Thirdly, This man in appearance, this angel in office, was in 
name and nature God over all blessed for ever. For in the first place, Ja- 
cob prays solemnly unto him for his blessing, Gen. xxxi. 26, and refuseth 
to let him go, or to cease his supplications until he had blessed him. 2. He 
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doth so: he blesseth him, and giveth him a double pledge or token of it 
in the touching of his thigh, and in the change of his name ; giving him a 
name to denote his prevalence with God, that is with himself. 3. From 
hence Jacob concludes that he had seen God, and calls the name of the 
place, the Face of God. In the second place, in Gen. xlvii. 16, he prays 
to this angel for his presence with, and blessing on the children of Jo- 
seph, which cannot regard any but God himself, without gross idolatry. 
And it is evident that the angel who redeemed him, ver. 16, is the same 
with the God who fed him, that is the God of his fathers. 

And this is yet more evident in the prophet. For with regard unto this 
story of his power over the angel, he says he had power with God; and 
proves it, because he had power over the angel and prevailed. And he 
shows,whereby he thus prevailed, it was by weeping and making supplica- 
tions unto him, which he neither did, nor lawfully might do, unto a created 
angel ; and therefore some of the Jews apply those words, he wept and 
made supplications, unto the angel’s desiring Jacob to let him go; foolishly 
enough ; and yet are they therein followed by some late critics, who too 
often please themselves with their curiosities. Again, this angel was he 
whom he found, or who found him in Bethel, an account whereof we have 
Gen. xxvii. 20—22; and ch. xxxy. 1. Now this was no other but he to 
whom Jacob made his vow, and with whom he entered into solemn cove- 
nant that he should be his God. And therefore the prophet adds ex- 
pressly in the last place, ver. 5, that it was the Lord God of hosts, whom he 
intended. 

§ 13, From what hath been spoken, it is evident, that he who appeared 
unto Jacob, with whom he earnestly wrestled by tears and supplications, 
was God, and because he was sent as the angel of God, it must be some 
distinct person in the deity, condescending unto that office ; even the se- 
cond person, who appearing in the form of a man, represented his future 
assumption of our human nature. And by all thjs did God instruct 
the church in the mystery of the person of the Messiah, that they 
mgt know for whom they were to look in the blessing of the promised 
seed. 

ὃ 14, Exod. ii. 2—6. ‘And Moses came to the mountain of God to 
Hoereb. And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, and behold the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And Moses said, I will turn 
aside and see this great sight, why the bush is not burned. And when the 
Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush, and said Moses, Moses, and he said, Here am I. And 
he said, Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest, is holy ground. Moreover he said, I am the 
' God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob; and Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God.’ 
And herein also have we expressed another glorious appearance of the Son 
of God. He who is here revealed, is called Jehovah, ver. 4. And he 
affirms of himself that he is the God of Abraham, ver. 6. He also 
describes himself by the glorious name of I AM that I AM, ver. 14. 
In his name and authority Moses was to deal with Pharaoh in the de- 
liverance of the people, and him they were to serve on that mountain upon 
their coming out of Egypt. And for his )8>, or merciful good-will, Mo- 
ses prays, Deut. xxxii. 16. And yet he is expressly called an angel, 
ver. 2, namely the angel of the covenant, the great angel of the presence of 
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God, in whom was the name and nature of God; and he thus appeared 
that the church might know and consider who it was, that was to work 
out their spiritual and eternal salvation, whereof that deliverance which 
then he would affect was a type and pledge. Aben Ezra would have 
the angel mentioned ver. 2, to be another from him who is called the 
Lord God, ver. 6. But the text will not give countenance unto any 
such distinction, but speaks of one and the same person throughout, 
without any alteration ; and this was no other than the Son of God. 

δ 15. Exod. xix. 18—20. ‘And Mount Sinai was altogether on a 
smoke ; because the Lord descended upon it in fire; and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 
greatly. And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice. And 
the Lord came down upon mount Sinai, on the top of the mount.’ The 
Jews well interpret those words concerning the descent of God, to be by 
way of the manifestation of his glory, not in the way of change of place. 
And thence Aben Ezra interprets that expression, chap. xx. 22, ‘ Ye have 
seen that I have talked with you from heayen ;’ God was still in heaven, 
when his glory was on the Mount. Yet those words D’awiT 1.2, do rather 
refer to his descent before described, than denote the place where he 
spake.. For in giving the law God spake on earth, Heb. xii. 25. That 
God in this glorious manifestation of his presence on mount Sinai, made 
use of the ministry of angels, both the nature of the thing declares, and the 
Scripture testifies, Ps. xviii. 17. The voices, fire, trembling of the moun- 
tain, smoke and noise of the trumpet, were all effected by them. And so 
also was the forming of the words of the law conveyed to the ears of Moses 
and the people. Hence the law is not only said to be received by them, 
εἰς διαταγας ἀγγέλων, (Acts vii. 53) by the disposition, or orderly ministra- 
tion of the angels, and to be disposed by them into the hand of Moses, 
(Gal. 11. 19,) but is also called, ὁ δι᾿ ἀγγελων λαληθεις Aoyoc, Heb. 11. 2, the 
word spoken or pronounced by angels, that is, outwardly and audibly. As 
to him who presided and ruled the whole action, some Christians think 
that it was a created angel, representing God, and speaking in his name. 
But if this be so, we have no certainty of any thing that is affirmed in the 
Scripture, there is nothing which with assurance we can refer directly ἀπά. 
immediately unto God; but we may when we please substitute a delegated 
angel in his room. For inno place, not even in that concerning the crea- 
tion of the world, is God himself more expressly spoken of. Besides, the 
Psalmist in the place mentioned, affirms, that when those chariots of God 
were on mount Sinai, Jehovah himself was in the midst of them. And 
this presence of God, the Hebrews call 1257 and 772 and 7px», whereby 
they now understand a majestic and sanctifying presence; indeed it intends 
him who is the ‘ brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person, who was delegated unto this work, as the great angel of the 
covenant, giving the law in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the 
name of the Lord his God. 

δ. 16. Exod. xxiii. 20—22. ‘Behold I send an angel before thee to 
keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place that I have prepared. 
Beware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him not, for he will not pardon 
your transgressions, for my name is in him. But if thou shalt indeed obey 
his voice, and do all that I speak, then will I be an enemy unto thine ene- 
mies, and an adversary unto thine adversaries.’ The angel here promised, 
is he that went in the midst of the people in the wilderness, whose glory 
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appeared and was manifested among*them. And moreover, another angel 
is promised unto them, ver. 23, ‘ For mine angel shall go before thee, and 
_ bring thee unto the Amorites, and I will cut them off’ This refers to ἃ minis- 
tering angel, to execute the judgments and vengeance of God upon the 
enemies of his people. And that this angel of ver. 23, is another from that 
of ver. 20, appears from ch. xxxiil. 2, 3, compared with ver. 13—16, of 
the same chapter, ver. 2, ‘I will send an angel before thee, and I will drive 
out the Canaanite and the Amorite,’ which is the promise; and the angel 
of ch. xxiii. 23. But saith he, ver. 3, ‘I will not go up in the midst of 
thee ; which he had promised to do in and by the angel of ver. 20, 21, in 
whom his name was. ‘This the people esteemed evil tidings, and mourned 
because of it, ver: 4. Now God had not promised to go in the midst of 
them, any otherwise than by the angel mentioned ; with which both Moses 
and the people were abundantly satisfied. But while he here renews 
his promise of the ministry, and assistance of the angel of ver. 23, yet 
he denies them his own presence, in the angel of ver. 20. For which 
Moses reneweth his request, ver. 13, whereunto God replies, ‘My pre- 
sence shall go with thee, ver. 14, concerning which presence or face 
of God, or which angel of his presence, we must a little more particularly 
inquire. 

ὃ 17. First, It is said to the people concerning him 12> “7207, be- 
ware of him, or rather take heed to thyself before him: before his face, in 
his presence, ver.21. “aw in Niphal, is sibi cavit ; cave tibi. And this 
is the caution that is usually given the people, requiring that reverence and 
awe, which is due unto the holiness of the presence of God. 2. 1>3p3 yaw), 
and obey his voice. This is the great precept which is solemnly given, 
and so often reiterated in the law with reference unto God himself. 3. 
ἽΞ 77a 5x, provoke him not; or rebel not against him. This is the usual 
word whereby God expresseth the transgression of his covenant ; a rebellion 
that can be committed against God alone. 4. Of these precepts a twofold 
reason is given, the first of which is taken from the sovereign authority of 
this angel; for he will not pardon your transgressions ; that is, as Joshua 
afterwards tells the same people, ‘he is a holy God, he is a jealous God, he 
will not forgive your transgressions nor your sins, Josh. xxiv. 19; namely, 
sins of rebellion, that break and disannul his covenant. And who can 
forgive sins but God? To suppose here a created angel, is to open a door 
unto idolatry ; for he in whose power it is absolutely to pardon and to 
punish sin, may certainly be worshipped with religious adoration. The 
second reason is taken from his name, for my name is in him. A more 
excellent name than any of the angels do enjoy, Heb. i. 4. He is God Je- 
hovah, that is his name, and his nature answereth thereto. Hence ver. 22, 
it is added, ‘if indeed thou obey his voice, and do all that I speak.’ His 
voice is the voice of God; in his speaking doth God speak ; and upon the 
people’s obedience thereto, depends the accomplishment of the promise. 
Moreover, ch. xxxiii. 14, 15, God says concerning this angel “25, my pre- 
sence, my face shall go with thee; which presence Moses calls his glory, 
ver. 18, his essential glory. This was manifested unto him, chap. xxxiv. 6, 
though the manifestation was but obscure when compared with what they 
enjoyed, who in his human nature, (wherein dwelt the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, Col. ii. 9,) beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, John i. 14. For this face of God is he, who could truly 
say, ‘he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,’ John xiy. 9, because he 
is the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person, Heb. i. 
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3. This is he who accompanied the people in the wilderness, 1 Cor. x. 4, 
and whose merciful good pleasure towards them, Moses prayed for, Deut. 
xxxiii. 16. He is the ‘ Father of lights, from whom descendeth every good 
and perfect gift, James i.17. These things evidently express God and 
none other ; and yet he is said to be an angel sent by God in his name, 
and unto'his work. So that he can be no other but a certain person of 
the deity, who accepted of this delegation, and was therein revealed unto 
the church, as he who was to take upon him the seed of Abraham, and to 
be their eternal Redeemer. - 

§ 18. Josh. v. 13—15. ‘And it came to pass whilst Joshua was by 
Jericho, that he lift up his eyes and looked, and behold there stood a man 
over against him, with his sword drawn in his hand, and Joshua went unto 
him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our adversaries? and he 
said, Nay ; but as Prince of the host of the Lord, am I now come. And 
Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him, 
What saith my Lord unto his servant. And the prince of the Lord’s host 
said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy.’ The appearance here is of a man, ver. 13, a man of 
war, as God is called, Exod. xv. 3, armed with his sword drawn in his 
hand, as a token of the business about which he came. At first sight 
Joshua apprehends him to be a man only, which occasioned his inquiry, 
art thou for us or for our adversaries? which discovers his courage and 
undaunted magnanimity, for doubtless the appearance was august and 
glorious. But he answers unto his whole question, xd, Lam not ; that is, a 
man either of your party, or of the enemy’s, but quite another person, 
Mim ΝΞ, the Prince of the host of the Lord. And this was another 
illustrious manifestation of the Son of God unto the church of old, accom- 
panied with many instructive circumstances. As, lst. From the form in 
which he appeared, namely of a man, as a pledge of his future incarnation. 
2nd. The title that he assumes to himself, the Captain of the Lord’s host, 
he to whom was committed the guidance and conducting of them unto 
rest, not only temporal, but eternal rest; whence the apostle, in allusion 
unto this place and title, calls him the captain of our salvation, Heb. 11. 10. 
And 3rd. The person unto whom he spake when he gave himself this title, 
was the captain of the people at that time, teaching both him and them 
that there was another supreme captain of their eternal deliverance. 4th. 
From the time and place of his appearance, which was upon the first 
entrance of the people into Canaan, and on the ‘first opposition which oc- 
curred to them there ; his people were taught to regard him as engaging 
his presence with his church, in all things which oppose them in their way 
unto eternal rest. 5th. From the adoration and worship which Joshua 
gave unto him, and which he accepted of, contrary to the duty and practice 
of created angels, Rey. xix. 10; xxii. 8,9. 6th. From the prescription of 
the ceremonies expressive of religious reverence, Put off thy shoes, with the 
reason annexed, For the place whereon thou standest 817 D7, it is holiness, 
made so by the presence of God ; the like precept whereunto was given to 
Moses, by the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Exod. iii. 5. By all 
these things was the church instructed in the person, nature, and othice of 
the Son of God: even in the mystery of his eternal distinct subsistence in 
the Deity, his future incarnation and condescension unto the office of being 
the Head and Saviour of his church. 

§ 19. These manifestations of the Son of God unto the church of old, 
as the angel or messenger of the Father, subsisting in his own divine per- 
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son, are all of them revelations of the promised seed, the great and only 
Saviour and deliverer of the church; all of them intimate his eternal exis- 
tence before his incarnation, and are pledges of his afterwards taking upon 
him the human nature, for the accomplishment of the whole work commit- 
ted unto him. And many other instances of the like nature may be added 
out of the former and latter prophets, which, because in most important 
circumstances they are coincident with these, need not here particularly 
be insisted on. 

§ 20. Some of late would apply all these appearances unto a created 
delegated angel ; which conceit, as it is irreconcileable unto the sacred text, 
as we have manifested, so is it contrary unto the sense of the ancient wri- 
ters of the Christian church. A large collection of testimonies from them, 
is not suited unto our present design and purpose: I shall therefore only 
mention two of the most ancient of them; one of the Latin, the other of 
the Greek church. The first is Tertullian, who tells us, ‘Christus semper 
egit in Dei Patris nomine ; ipse ab initio conversatus est et congressus cum 
Patriarchis et Prophetis.’ Adv. Mare. lib. 2. ‘Christ always dealt (with 
men) in the name of God the Father ; and so himself from the beginning 
conversed with the Patriarchs and prophets.’ And again, ‘Christus ad 
colloquia humana semper descendit, ab Adam usque ad Patriarchas et Pro- 
phetas, in visione, in somno, in speculo, in enigmate, ordinem suum 
preestruens semper ab initio; et Deus, in terris cum hominibus conver- 
satus est, non alius, quam sermo qui caro erat futurus. Adv. Praxeam. 
‘It was Christ who descended to commune with men, from Adam unto 
the patriarchs and prophets, in visions, dreams, and appearances, or repre- 
sentations of himself, instructing them in his future condition from the 
beginning ; and God who conversed with men on earth, was no other but 
the word who was to be made flesh.’ The other is Justin Martyr, whose 
words need not be produced, seeing it is known how he contends for this 
very thing, in his dialogue with Trypho. : 

§ 21. That which is more direct unto our purpose, is to inquire into 
the apprehensions of the Jewish masters, concerning these divine appear- 
ances, granted unto the patriarchs and church of old, with what may thence 
be collected for their conviction concerning the person of the Messiah. The 
most part of their expositors do, I confess, pass over the difficulties of the 
places mentioned, (I mean those which are difficult to them because of their 
present infidelity) without taking the least notice of them. Some would 
have the angel mentioned to be Michael, to whom they assign a prerogative, 
above the other angels, who preside over other countries. But who that 
Michael is, and wherein that prerogative doth consist, they know not. 
Some say that Michael is the high priest of heaven, who offers up the 
prayers of the righteous: so R. Menachem. The priest above, that offer- 
eth, or presenteth the souls of the righteous, saith another, more agreeably 
unto the truth than they are aware of. One signal instance only, of the 
evidence of the truth insisted on, in the words of Moses Nechmanides 
Gerundensis, on Exod. xxiii., which hath been taken notice of by many, 
shall at present suffice. His words are ; ‘Iste Angelus, si rem ipsam di- | 
camus, est Angelus Redemptor, de quo scriptum est Quoniam nomen meum 
in ipso est. Ile inquam Angelus, qui ad Jacob dicebat, Gen. xxxi. 13. 
Ego Deus Bethel. ΠΙῸ de quo dictum est, Exod. 111. 4, Et vocabat Mosen 
Deus de rubo. Vocatur autem Angelus quia mundum gubernat. Scrip- 
tum est enim, Deut. vi. 21, Eduxit vos Jehovah ex Agypto; et alibi 
Numb. xx. 6; Misit Angelum suum et eduxit vos ex Aigypto. Preeterea 
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scriptum est Isa. Ixiii. 9, Et Angelus faciei ejus salvos fecit ipsos. Nimirum 
ille Angelus qui est Dei facies ; de quo dictum est, Exod. xxxiii. 14, Fa- 
cies mea preibit, et efficiam ut quiescas. Denique ille Angelus est de 
quo vates, Mal. i. 1, Et subito veniet ad templum suum dominus quem 
vos queeritis, et Angelus foederis quem cupitis. And again to the same 
purpose. ‘ Animadverte attente quid ista sibi velint, Facies mea {preibit. 
Moses enim et Israelite semper optaverunt Angelum primum, ceeterum quis 
ille esset vere imtelligere non potuerunt. Neque enim ab aliis percipiebant, 
neque prophetica notione satis assequebantur ; Atqui Facies Dei, ipsum 
Deum significat, quod apud omnes interpretes est in confesso. Verum ne 
per somnium quidem ista intelligere quisquam possit, nisi sit in mysteriis 
legis eruditus. And again, ‘ Facies mea preecedet, ἢ, 6. Angelus foederis 
quem vos cupitis in quo videbitur facies mea: de quo dictum est, tempore 
accepto exaudiam te ; nomen meum in eo est. Faciamque ut quiescas ; 
sive efficiam ut ipse tibi sit lenis et benignus: neque te ducat per rigidum, 
sed placide et clementer. ‘ This angel, if we speak exactly, is the angel 
the Redeemer, concerning whom it is written, My name is in him, Exod. 
xxii. 21, that angel who said unto Jacob, I am the God of Bethel, Gen. 
xxxi. 13. He of whom it is said, And God called unto Moses out of the 
bush, Exod. i. 4. And he is called an angel because he governeth the 
world. For it is written, Deut. vi. 21, The Lord our God brought us 
out of Egypt; and elsewhere, Numb. xx. 6, He sent his angel and brought 
us out of Egypt. Moreover it is written, Isa. Ixii. 9, And the angel of 
his face (presence) saved them. Namely, that angel who is the face of 
God; of whom it is said, Exod. xxxiu. 14, My face shall go before 
thee, and I will cause thee to rest. Lastly, it is that angel of whom the 
prophet speaks, Mal. 11. 1, And the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come unto his temple, the angel of the covenant whom ye delight in.’ His 
following words are to the same purpose. ‘Mark diligently what is the 
meaning of those words, My face shall go before thee. For Moses and the 
Israelites always desired the highest angel, but who that was they could 
not truly understand. or neither could they learn it of any others, nor 
obtain it by prophecy. But the face of God signifieth God himself, as all 
interpreters acknowledge. But no man can have the least knowledge 
hereof, unless he be skilled in the mysteries of the law.’ He adds more- 
over ; “ My face shall go before thee, that is the angel of the covenant whom 
ye desire ; in whom my face shall be seen ; of whom it is said, in an ac- 
ceptable time have I heard thee ; my name is in him; I will cause thee 
to rest ; or cause that he shall be gentle or kind unto thee, nor shall lead 
thee with rigour, but quietly and mercifully.’ 

§ 22. This Ra. Moses bar Nachman, wrote about the year of our Lord, 
1220, in Spain, and died at Jerusalem, An. 1260, and is one of the chief 
masters of the Jews. And there are many things occurring in his writings, 
beyond the common rate of their present apprehensions. As in the places 
cited, he doth plainly evert one of the principal foundations of their present 
infidelity. For he not only grants, but contends and proves, that the angel 
spoken of was God, and being sent of God as his angel, he must be a dis- 
tinct person in the deity, as we have proved. The reason indeed on which 
he fixeth why he is called an angel, namely, because he governeth the 
world, although the thing itself be true, is not so proper. For he is so 
called, because of his eternal designation, and actual delegation by the Fa- 
ther, unto the work of saving the church in all conditions from first to last. 
And as he acknowledgeth that his being called the face of God, proves him 
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to be God, so it doth no less evidently evince his personal distinction from 
him whose face he is; that is, the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person. And what he adds of the mercy and benignity which 
by the appointment of God he exerciseth towards his people, is signally 
suitable unto the tenderness and mercy which the great captain of our sal-. 
vation exerciseth by God’s appointment, towards all those whom he leads 
and conducts unto glory. 

§ 23. It will also be not unsuitable to consider what some of them write 
in Tanchuma, an ancient comment on the five books of Moses. Speaking of 
the angel that went before them from Exod. xxi. 20. ‘God,’ say they, 
‘said unto Moses, Behold I send my angel before thy face. But Moses an- 
swered, I will not have an angel, but I will have thyself. But when 
Joshua the son of Nun first saw the angel, he said, Art thou for us, or for 
our adversaries? then the angel answered, I am, the captain of the Lord’s 
host, and now I come ; as if he had said, [am come a second time, that I may 
lead the Israelites into their possession. I came when Moses thy master was 
the ruler, but when he saw me, he would not have me to go with him, but 
refused me. As soon as Joshua heard this, he fell on his face and worship- 
ed, saying, What speaketh my Lord unto his servant ? 

Answerable hereunto in the Talmud. Tractat. Saned. cap. 4. Echad dine 
Mamonoth, they have a gloss on those words, Exod. xxiu. 21, poy» Xs nd, 
he will not pardon your transgressions ; JIN" 7173) poywed mbom 515. xd 
WmIDN ἸῺΞ DN ΩΡ nNwd mda PSRw pra amon ΤΣ ὝΩΝΤΙΞ 
way ΝΟ 5 Pow npn sd-pn 2525 Ὁ Ν72..---- He cannot spare or par- 
don your transgressions: what then doth he do, or could he do; wherefore 
he said unto him, (to God,) we believe that he cannot pardon our transgres- 
sions, and therefore we refuse him, and will not accept of him; no not for 
a leader to go in and out before us.’ They greatly mistake in supposing 
that the angel whom alone Moses refused, was he that afterwards appeared 
unto Joshua ; for he was the same with him in whom was the name of God, 
and who was promised unto them under the name of the face or presence 
of God. But in this they were right enough; that, not Moses, but their 
church under the law, refused that Angel of God's presence, who was to 
conduct them that obey him into everlasting rest. And the church of be- 
lievers under Joshua, which was a type of the church of the New Testa- 
ment, adhering unto him, found rest unto their souls. 

§ 24, And this angel of whom we have spoken, was he whom the Tal- 
mudists call pruu, Metatron. Ben Uzziel m his Targum on Gen. ν. 
ascribes this name unto Enoch. He ascended, saith he, into heaven by the 
word of the Lord, N27 Ν ΒΟ PWV Taw NIP, and his name was called 
Mitatron the great scribe. But this opinion is rejected and confuted in the 
Talmud. There they tell us that Metatron is Dbymt “WwW the prince of the 
world ; or, as Elias calls him in Tishbi, 0°27 WW, the prince of Ged’s pre- 
sence. The mention of this name is in Talm. Tract. Saned. cap. 4. where 
they plainly intimate that they intend an uncreated angel thereby. For 
they assign such things unto him as are incompetent unto any other. And 
as Reuchlin informeth us from the Cabbalists, they say }7wwA myn dy a5 
Metatron was the master or teacher of Moses himself. He it is, saith Elias, 
who is the angel always appearing in the presence of God, of whom it is said, 
my name isinhim. And the Talmudists add, that he hath power to blot out 
the sins of Israel, whence they call him the chancellor of heayen. And 
Bechai a famous master among them affirms, on Exod. xxii. that his name 
signifies both a Lord, a messenger, anda keeper. A. Lord, because he ruleth 
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all; a messenger, because he standeth always before God to do his will: 
and a keeper, because he keepeth Israel. The etymology of that name 
which he gives unto this purpose, is, I confess, weak and _ foolish. 
Nor is that of Elias one jot better, who tells us that Metatron is 1. jw>a, 
in the Greek tongue, One sent. But yet the person who is intended 
by these obscure intimations, which are the corrupted relicts of ancient 
traditions, is evident, namely the uncreated Prince of glory, who being 
Lord of all appeared of old unto the patriarchs, as the angel or messenger 
of the Father. And as for the word itself, it is either a corrupt expression 
of the Latin Mediator, such as is usual amongst them, or a mere gematrical 
fiction to answer unto ‘TW, the Almighty, there being a coincidence in the 
numerical signification of their letters. 

And this was another way, whereby God instructed the church of old in 
the mystery of the person of the Messiah who was promised unto them. 


EXERCITATION XI. 


§ 1. Messiah promised of old. § 2. Faith of the ancient church of the Jews concerning 
him. § 3. State of the Jews at his coming. § 4. Expectations of it. Exposed to the 
seduction of impostors. Faith of their forefathers lost among them, Sadducees expect- 
ed a Messiah. On what grounds. Consistency of their principles. ὁ 5. True Messiah 
rejected by them. General reason thereof. § 6. Story of Barcosba: and Rabbi Akiba. 
Miracles to be wrought by the Messiah. § 7. State of the Jews after the days of Bar- 
cosba. Faith of their forefathers utterly renounced. § 8. Opinion of Hillel, denying 
any Messiah to come. Occasion of it. Their judgment of him. § 9. The things con- 
cerning the Messiah mysterious. Seeming inconsistencies in the prophecies and descrip- 
tions of him. ᾧ 10. Reconciled in the gospel. That rejected by the Jews. § 11. Their 
imagination of two Messiahs: Messiah Ben Joseph, and Messiah Ben David. Story of 
Messiah Ben Joseph. § 12. Of Armillus. § 13. Rise and occasion of the fable con- 
cerning him. Jews acquainted with the revelation. § 14. Their story of the Building 
of Rome. 9p ΝΞ Ν what. § 15. Death of Ben Joseph. § 16, 17. The fable concern- 
ing him disproved. The same with that of the Romanists concerning antichrist. ᾧ 18. 
Of Messiah Ben David. The faith and expectation of the Jews concerning him. 
§ 19. The opinion of Maimonides. § 20. Sum of the Judaical Creed. § 21. Ground 
and reason of their present unbelief. § 22. Ignorance of their miserable condition by 
nature. § 23. Ignorance ‘of acceptable righteousness. § 24. And of the judgment "of 
God concerning sin. § 25, 26. Also of the nature and end of the law. § 27. Corrupt 
affections. ᾧ 28. Envy againstthe Gentiles. Because of the privileges claimed by them. 
§ 29. And of their oppressions. § 30. Judaical faith concerning the Messiah. § 31. The 
folly of it. ὁ 32. Of the promises of the Old Testament. § 35—36. Threefold inter- 
pretation of them. 


δ 1. We have proved that there was a promise of a person to be born, 
and anointed unto the work of relieving mankind from sin and misery, and 
to bring them back unto God. And what kind of person he was to be we 
have also shown. It remains that we consider what was the faith of the 
ancient church of the Jews concerning him; as also what are, and have 
been for many generations, the apprehensions and expectations of the same 
people, about the same object of faith, with the occasions and reasons of 
their present infidelity and obstinacy. 

§ 2. For the faith of the ancient church, it hath been already sufficiently 
discoursed. What God revealed, that they believed. They of old saw not 
indeed clearly and fully into the sense of the promises, as to the way and 
manner whereby God would work out and accomplish the mercy and grace, 
which they lived and died in the faith and hope of. But this they knew, 
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that God would in his appointed time, in and by the nature of man, in one to 
be born of the seed of Abraham and house of David, cause atonement to be 
made for sin, bring in everlasting righteousness, and work out the salvation 
of his elect. This was abundantly revealed, this they steadfastly believed, 
and in the faith thereof obtained a good report, or testimony from God him- 
self, that they pleased him, they inherited the promises and were made par- 
takers of life eternal. And farther we need not at present inquire into 
their light and apprehensions, seeing they must be considered in our expo- 
sition of the Epistle itself, to which we are now advancing. 

§ 3. It may be interesting to consider the state of the Jews, since by their 
unbelief they were deprived of the privileges of their forefathers. Their 
condition during this period may be best seen by attending, First, to their 
history from the time of the actual exhibition of the promised seed, or of 
the Messiah, to the time of the composition of their Mishnz, and Talmuds, 
that ensued thereon. Secondly, from thence unto this present day; and 
in both these seasons we may consider the prevailing opinions amongst them 
concerning the promised Messiah, concerning his coming, and the work he 
hath to do. That towards the close of prophecy in the church of old, the 
hearts and spirits of men were intently fixed in a desire and expectation of 
the coming of the Messiah, the last of the. prophets clearly testifies, Mal. 
ui. 1. ‘The Lord whom ye are seeking, the angel of the covenant whom 
you are desiring, shall come suddenly.” As the time of his coming drew 
nigh, this expectation was increased and heightened, so that they continual- 
ly looked out after him, asif he were to appear amongst them every moment. 
No sooner did any one make an appearance of something extraordinary, 
but instantly they were ready to say, Is not this the Messiah? This gave 
advantage to various seditious impostors, as Theudas, and Judas of Galilee, 
who deceived many of them to their ruin. John the Baptist also they in- 
quired about, John i. 19, 20. Yea, and they had divulged such a report of 
their expectations, with the predictions and prophecies on which these ex- 
pectations were built, that the whole world took notice of it ; as hath been 
elsewhere manifested out of the best Roman historians. This was the state 
of the Jewish church not long before the destruction of the second temple. 
And so fixed were they in their expectations, that he was to come about 
that season, that during the last desolating siege of the city, they looked 
every day when he would come and save them. 

§ 4. But though they retained the earnest desire and expectation, they 
had utterly lost the light and faith of their forefathers, about the nature 
work, and office, of the promised Messiah. For having grown carnal, and 
minding only things earthly and present, they utterly overlooked the spiritual 
genealogy of the seed of the woman from the first promise, and wrested all 
prophecies and predictions, to their ambitious, covetous, corrupt inclina- 
tions and interests. Thus, regardless of sin and the curse, and deliverance 
from these, they fancied him unto themselves as one that was to deliver 
them from all outward trouble, and to satisfy them with the glory and de- 
sirable things of this world. And hence the Sadducees, who denied the 
immortality of the soul, and consequently all rewards and punishments in 
another world, yet no less desired and expected the coming of the Messiah, 
than the Pharisees and their disciples. And the truth is, they had brought 
their principles unto a better consistency than the others had done. For if 
the promised Messiah was only to procure them the good things of this 
world, and that whilst they lived in it ; it was in vain to look for the world 
to come, and the bessings thereof. To look for eternal life, and yet to con- 
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fine the promise of the seed to the things of this life only, was to form 
expectations without ground or reason. So that the Pharisees laid down 
the principle, and the Sadducees drew the natural conclusion from it. 
Some in the meantime among them, God’s secret ones, as Simeon, Anna, 
Joseph, Zacharias, and Elizabeth, but especially the blessed Virgin, with 
many more, retained no doubt the ancient faith of their forefathers. But 
the body of the people, with their leaders, being either flagitiously wicked, 
or superstitiously proud, fancied a Messiah suited unto their own lusts and 
desires, such an one as we shall afterwards describe. And this their head- 
strong opinion, of an outward glorious kingdom, in and of this world, was 
that which-wrought in them a neglect of those spiritual and eternal purposes 
for which he was promised, and hardened them to an utter rejection of the 
true Messiah, when he came unto them. 
_ § 5. That this was the ground on which they rejected the promised Mes- 
siah, is evident from the story of the gospel, and we shall farther prove it 
in our ensuing discourses. How they acted to the Messiah, and the issue 
of their conduct, is well known. But after they had done this, and mur- 
dered the Prince of Life, to justify themselves in their wickedness and un- 
belief, they still with all earnestness looked after such a Messiah as they had 
framed in their own imagination. And in this they grew more earnest and 
furious than ever. They had now not only their own false pre-conceived 
opinion, strengthened by their carnal interests and desires of earthly things, 
to actuate and provoke them ; but also a regard to their reputation, and their 
pretensions to the love and favour of God, tended to heighten their pre- 
sumptions. For if they should admit, that they continued to reject the true 
Messiah, because in his way and work he answered not their expectation, 
then they knew full well, that in consequence of this rejection of him, they 
could have no enjoyment of the favour of God. But pride and carnal wis- 
dom engage men to pursue those miscarriages with violence, into which 
they have been wickedly led, and to lay hold on any pretence that may seem 
to justify them in what they have done. And on this account, they exposed 
themselves as a prey unto every seducer who made the least appearance of 
being such a Messiah as they thought meet for them to receive. This at 
last involved them in a second shipwreck, in the business of Barchocheba, 
who pretending that he was their Messiah, sent to deliver them from the Ro- 
man yoke, and to set upa kingdom amongst them, drew them all the world 
over into that sedition, outrage, and war, which ended in an almost uni- 
versal extirpation of the whole nation from the face of the earth. 
$6. Now, because in the business of this Barchocheba, they met with a 
sore disappointment, that turned the stream of their imaginations and ex- 
pectations for a long season, it may not be amiss to give in our passage a 
brief account concerning him, and the things which befel them in those 
days. Some of the Jews affirm, that there were two of that name, both 
heads of sedition amongst them. One of these they place under Domitian, 
and the other, who was his grandchild, under the reign of Trajan and Ha- 
drian. So do the authors of Schalschelet Hakabala, and of Tzemach David. 
But the stories of those times, with the condition of the Jews under Domi- 
tian, will allow no other place to the former but in their own imaginations. 
The latter was well known in the world, and hath left himself a name, such 
as it is, in the writings of Christians, and the histories of the Romans. For 
Hadrian the emperor, provoked by a seditious tumult and rebellion of the 
Jews, in the second year of his reign, which he suppressed by Martius 
Turbo, as Dio, Eusebius, and Orosius declare, drove them from Jerusalem, 
VOL, L M 
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and built a temple to Jupiter in the place where the old temple stood. 
This proved a great provocation to the Jews all the world over ; yea, turned 
them into rage and madness. And they were in those days exceedingly 
prone unto tumults and uproars, as being poor and needy, not having as 
yet given themselves to scrape wealth together, the love of which hath been 
the great means of keeping them in quietness in succeeding ages. 

When in their poor condition, Barcosba showed himself amongst them, 
pretending that he was their Messiah, as they confess in the Talm. Tract. 
Saned. Dist. Chelek. We reigned, they say, ‘three years and a half, a fatal 
period of time; ‘and (TD NS y2275 ἼΩΝ) he said to the Rabbins, I am 
the Messiah.’ Immediately one of their famous masters, whose memory 
they yet much reverence, Rabbi Akiba, became his armour-bearer ; and_so 
far his trumpeter also, as to proclaim him to be their king Messiah. For 
this is their way ; when they get a false Messiah, they have also a false 
prophet to usher him in, or to set him off unto the people. And this Aki- 
ba, as Maimonides informs us, M7277 231) TNT 5172 DIM, ‘was a great 
wise man, and one of the wise men of the Mishne, as his sayings in it 
manifest ; so that all the wise men of that generation followed him, and 
took this Barcosba, for their king and Messiah. He first applied unto him 
the prophecy of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17, concerning the star that should 
arise out of Jacob, whereon they changed his name, and called him Bar- 
chocheba, or the son of the Star ; or, as some say, that was his name at first, 
whence the blind Rabbin took occasion to apply that prediction unto him. 
Concerning him also, they interpreted the prophecy of the Shiloh; and also 
that in Haggai, about the shaking of the heavens and the earth, as they ac- 
knowledge in the Talmud in the place forecited. To this man therefore, a ma- 
gician and a bloody murderer, by the common advice and counsel of their 
doctors and wise men, they gathered in multitudes, and him they embraced 
as their deliverer. As soon as he had got strength and power, he set him- 
self to the work which they expected from their Messiah, namely, to con- 
quer the Romans, and to extirpate the Christians; which last, as Justin 
Martyr, who lived near those days, informs us, he attempted to accom- 
plish with all cruelty. In the pursuit of this design, he continued for 
three years and a half, obstinately managing a bloody war against the 
Romans, until the impostor himself was slain, their great Rabbi taken, 
and tortured to death with iron cards, and such a devastation was made 
of the whole nation, as that to this day they could never again gather to- 
gether in great numbers in any place of the world. 

Maimonides tell us of this Barcosba, whom they all received for their 
Messiah, ΠῚ Ndi MN Nd DOOM DA Nw Nd, ‘that the wise men re- 
quired of him neither sign nor wonder, that is, no miracle; but others of 
them report, that he caused fire to come out of his mouth, with other dia- 
bolical delusions, fit to deceive a poor blinded credulous multitude. This 
opinion of Maimonides, that they look for no miracles from the Messiah, 
seems to be be invented on purpose to obviate the plea of the Christians from 
the miracles wrought by the Lord Jesus ; and is contrary unto the constant 
persuasion of most of their masters, and to his own judgment declared in 
other places. And the Targum itself in Hab. iii. 18, hath these words,— 
rw JAYNT NIP 1H) No by joa, ‘because of the miraculous signs and 
redemption that thou shalt work for (or by) thy Messiah.’ So they call 
the miracles wrought at their coming out of Egypt, 0°D2 or Ν᾽ Ὁ), see Hos. 
ii. 15. Targum. And on this ground do they studiously and wickedly en- 
deayour to stain by any means the glory of the miracles of the Lord Jesus. 
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But the end of this impostor, who probably was intended in those words of 
our Saviour, John v. 43, ‘If another come in his own name, him will ye 
receive, hath proved the shame and reproach of their hopes and expecta- 
tions, unto all generations. 

§ 7. From this time forward, the remaining Jews, with their posterity, 
utterly rejected the faith of their father Abraham, and the rest of their 
progenitors, who thereby obtained a good report, and this testimony that 
they pleased God. A Messiah that was promised unto Adam, the common 
father of us all ; one that should be a spiritual Redeemer from sin and 
misery ; a Goel, or Redeemer from death and wrath; a Peace-maker be- 
tween God and man; one that should work out everlasting salvation ; the 
great blessing, wherein all the nations of the earth were to have an interest ; 
a spiritual and eternal Prophet, Priest, and King; God and man in one 
person ; such a Messiah they neither looked for any more, nor desired. 
A temporal king and deliverer, promised unto themselves alone, to give 
them ease, dominion, wealth, and power, they would now have, or none at 
all. They would not think it thank-worthy towards God himself, to send 
a Messiah to deliver them from sin. And in their expectations of such a 
one, after they had been well wearied with many frustrations, they were, 
as was said, in their adherence unto Barcosba, almost extirpated from 
the face of the earth; but God in his providence, who hath yet another work 
to accomplish towards them, lath preserved them a remnant unto his glory. 

“ὃ 8. In this condition, some of them began to deny that there was any 
Messiah to be expected or looked for. This opinion is ascribed in the Tal- 
mud unto Rabbi Hillel. lib. Sand. Cap. Chelek. This was not that Hillel 
whom they call }pin, the Elder, the famous master of traditions, who with 
Shammai lived under the second temple, but another, of whom some say 
that he was the son of Gamaliel, others more probably that he lived a long 
time after those days. But whenever he lived, they say of him, 7x 5573 
WP pT ΡΛ Ἢ ὙΠῚΣΘΝ bs jm be) ΣΝ ΣΝ mw ἘΠῚ TS, ¢ Rabbi Hillel said, a 
Messiah shall not be given unto Israel, for they enjoyed him in the days of 
Hezekiah.’ This was a consequence of their applying that prophecy of 
Isaiah, ch. ix. 5, 6, unto Hezekiah ; for if he was intended therein, he was 
unquestionably the only Messiah. But it doth not appear that this opinion 
was much followed ; for a great dispute arose amongst them whether Hillel 
were not to be esteemed an apostate, and to have_lost his .interest in the 
world to come by this opinion. Those who, following Maimonides, make 
the article of the coming of the Messiah one of the fundamentals of the 
law, are greatly offended at him ; but he is more gently treated by Joseph 
Albo, Sepher Ikkarim, Orat. 1, on the account that this article is not funda- 
mental, but only one branch of the great root of rewards and punishments. 
Abarbinel, in another way attempts to excuse him, but generally they all 
condemn his opinion. In this persuasion then, that a Messiah is promised 
and shall come, they all continue. But whereas, as was before observed, 
they have utterly rejected the faith ‘and light of the church of old, they 
have in their Talmuds, and. in the ages which followed the composition 
of the Talmuds, coined so many foolish imaginations concerning him, con- 
cerning his person, work, office, kingdom, life, continuance, and succession, 
as are endless to recount. But yet it may be useful for the reader to con- 
sider the woeful condition of men rejected of God, cast out of his covenant, 
and bereaved of his Spirit ; and to perceive of how little use the letter of 
the Old Testament is unto the vain minds of men, wholly destitute of 


divine illumination and grace. It may be also interesting to him to learn, 
M2 
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what is that present persuasion of the Jews which they prefer before the 
faith of their forefathers, and what they conceive of that Messiah, for 
whose sake they reject Him in whom alone there is salvation: I shall there- 
fore give an account of the most important heads of their opinions and 
conjectures about him, as also of the principal occasions of their being 
hardened in their impenitency and unbelief. 

§ 9. Our apostle tells us, 1 Tim. iii. 16, ‘That without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness; God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory. All things which concern the Messiah, 
his person, office, and work, are exceedingly mysterious, as containing the 
principal effect of the eternal wisdom and goodness of God, and the sacred 
depths of the counsel of his will. Hence the things spoken of him in the 
Old Testament, are unto carnal reason full of seeming inconsistencies. As 
for instance, it is promised of him that he should be the seed of the 
gwoman, Gen. iii. 15, of the seed of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 18, and of the 
posterity of David; and yet that his name should be, ‘the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace,’ Isa. ix. 6, and of him it is 
said, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, Psal. xlv.6. And again we 
are told, that he is the Lord our righteousness, Jer. xxiii. 6, that he is the 
Lord of hosts, Zech. ii. 8. Moreover it is declared, that he shall se wpon 
his throne for ever, and reign whilst his enemies are made his footstool, 
Isa. ix. 7, Psal. ii. 7—8; xlv. 6, 7. And yet we are as certainly informed 
that he shall be cut off, Dan. ix. 26, that he shall be pierced in his hands 
and feet, Ps. xii. 16, slain by the sword of God, Zech. xiii. 7, and that in 
his death he shall have his grave made among the wicked and with the 
rich, Isa. lili. 9. We are told, that he shall come with great glory, sth the 
clouds of heaven, Dan. vii. 13, 14; but also that he shall come /ovly, 
riding on an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass, Zech. ix. 9. We are 
assured that the soul of the Lord was well pleased with him, and always 
delighted in him, Isa. xli. 1, and yet that it pleased the Lord to bruise hum, 
and to put him to grief, Isa. liii. 10, to forsake him, Ps. xxii. 1. That he was 
to be a King and a Priest upon his throne, Zech. vi. 13, and yet these 
things were inconsistent, the kingdom being annexed unto the family of 
David, and the priesthood to the posterity of Aaron by divine constitution. 
It was foretold, that he should be honoured and worshipped of all nations, 
Ps. xlv. 11,12. Ps. Ixxii. 10,11, 15, and yet that he should be rejected 
and despised as one altogether undesirable, Isa. hii. 3. That he should 
‘stand and feed, or rule, in the name and majesty of God, Micah ν. 4, 
and yet he should complain, ‘I am a worm and no man, a reproach of men, 
and despised of the people, Ps. xxii. 6. All which, with other passages 
of the like nature eoncerning his office and work, are clearly reconciled in 
the New Testament, and their concurrence in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ openly and fully declared. 

§ 10. At the time of his coming, the Jews were generally as ignorant 
of these things as Nicodemus was of regeneration ; they knew not how 
they might be. And therefore, whenever our Saviour intimated unto them 
his divine nature, they were filled with rage and madness, John viii. 58, 59. 
They would stone him, because, being a man, he declared himself to be God, 
John x. 30—33. And yet, when he proved to them that the Messiah was 
to be God, seeing, though he was Dayid’s son, yet David in Spirit called 
him Lord, they were confounded, not being able to answer him a word, 
Matt. xxu. 42—46. When he told them, that the Son of man the 
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Messiah must be lifted up, that is in his death on the cross, they objected 
unto him out of the law, that Christ abideth for ever, John xii. 34, and they 
knew not how to reconcile these things. Hence some of his own dis- 
ciples thought that he could not be the Messiah, when they saw that he 
died, Luke xxiy. 20, 21, and the best of them seemed to have expected 
an outward temporal kingdom. But of all these difficulties, as was said, 
and seeming inconsistencies, there is a blessed reconciliation revealed in 
the gospel, and an application made of them to the person of the Lord 
Jesus, to the office which he bare, and to the work that he accomplished. 
This the Jews refusing by unbelief, they have invented many fond and 
wicked imaginations to free themselves from these difficulties and entangle- 
ments. Some things they deny to be spoken concerning the Messiah ; 
some things they wrest and pervert to their own apprehensions, and some 
of the things which were indeed promised, they allow and look for. 

§ 11. First, To his person, and to the things spoken concerning it, they 
apply the principal engine which they have invented for their relief. For 
whereas the Scripture hath declared unto us such a Messiah, as should have the 
natures of God and man,in one person, which person should in the nature 
of man suffer and die, and reign for spiritual ends and purposes, they 
have rejected the divine nature of this Person, and split that which remaineth 
into two persons ; to the one whereof they assign one part of his work, as 
to sorrow, suffer, and die; to the other another part, namely, to conquer, 
rule, and reign, according unto their carnal apprehensions of these things. 
They have, I say, feigned two Messiahs, between whom they have dis- 
tributed the whole work of him that is promised, according unto their un- 
derstanding of it. Andone of these is to come, as they say, before the 
other, to prepare his way for him. 

_ This first they call Messiah Ben Joseph, because he is to be of the tribe 
of Ephraim; the other Messiah Ben David, of whom afterwards. Both 
of them are mentioned together in the Targum on Cant. iv. 5. F°pp pan 
DPN 13 Mw TW ja Mw PpwDd pny, ‘Thy two deliverers which 
shall deliver thee, Messiah the son of David, and Messiah the son of 
Ephraim, are like to Moses and Aaron.’ The same words are repeated 
again, chap. vii. 3. And in those places alone, in the whole series of Tar- 
gums, is there any mention of this fictitious Messiah ; the author of that 
paraphrase on the Canticles being Josephus Czcus, who lived after the 
finishing of the Talmuds, whereof he maketh mention. In other parts of 
the Targum, this fictitious Messiah appeareth not. But in the Talmud, 
he is frequently brought on the stage. So Tractat. de Festo Tabernacul. 
Distinct. Hachalil Chamesha. ‘It is a tradition of our masters, that the 
holy blessed God shall say unto Messiah the Son of David who shall re- 
deem us, (Let him do it suddenly in our days!) Ask somewhat of me, and 
I will give it thee: as Ps. ii. And when he shall hear that Messiah the 
Son of Joseph is slain, he shall say before the Lord, Lord of the world, I 
only ask life of thee ; for it seems that he shall be much terrified with the 
death of Ben Joseph. Unto this Messiah, Ben Joseph, they assign all 
things that are dolorous, (and include suffering in them, which they call 
mw “dan,) that are in the Scripture assigned to the Messiah ; especially 
that prophecy,..Zech. xii..10. ‘They shall look upon me when they have 
pierced. And hereby they sufficiently discover the occasion of the whole 
figment to have been that before intimated, namely, a necessity of an 
evasion from those testimonics of Scripture and ancient traditions, which 
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assign sorrows and sufferings unto the Messiah, which they will not allow 
to belong unto the Son of Dayid. 

. δ 12. A brief account may be given of what it is that they now ascribe 
unto this Messiah, and what it is that they expect from him. The whole 
of his story depends on that of one Armillus, against whom he shall fall in 
battle, whose leyend we must therefore also touch upon. And this‘is given 
us at large in 5277 ΠΡῚΝ 7D in the seventh sign of the coming of the 
Messiah, and with some variation in 2723275 15D, or the Colloquy between 
Zerubbabel, and Michael the archangel. A fable it is of no small antiquity ; 
for we have mention of Armillus, not only in the latter Targums on the 
Hagiographa, but in that of Jonathan also on the prophet, Isa. xi. 4, 
SWNT DDN Nn mmpo 55009, ‘and by the word of his mouth 
he shall slay the wicked Armillus.” And yet this invention is not older 
than the Talmud, however it came inte that Targum, which for the main. 
of it was certainly written long before. The mother of this Armillus is, 
they say, to be a statue of stone at Rome, wrought into the similitude of a 
beautiful woman. This, saith the Dialogue of Zerubbabel, is the wife of 
Belial ; and Armillus that is to be born of her is to be the head of all idolatry. 
ms> dy pnt maaw ww jax ya oda. ‘ Armillus the son of the 
stone, which is in the house of filth of the scorners, (that is the churches 
of the Christians,) shall be the tenth king that shall afflict Israel.’ 

The author of Abkath Rochel, gives us somewhat another account of his 
nativity. The people οὗ all nations, saith he, allured with the beauty of 
the image, shall come to Rome, and commit fornication with it, from whose 
uncleanness at length Armillus shall be born. The same author, after a 
description of his stature and bigness, (for he shall be twelve cubits high, 
and as broad as he is long,) with his hair, eyes, and whole complexion, 
gives us also an account of his actions and proceedings. First, therefore, 
he shall give himself out to the }21, heretics, (that is Christians,) to be 
their Messiah, who gave them their law, saying unto them, ‘28 MW 28 
ὈΞΠΣΝ Iam Messiah, Iam your God ; and they shall presently embrace 
him, and give him their m55n, or Prayer Books, acknowledging him to be 
. the author of them. After this, by the help of the Edomites (Romans,) 
he shall conquer many nations, until coming unto the Jews, he shall require 
of them to receive himas their Messiah, and the author of their law. But 
these good Jews shall with one consent oppose him, under the conduct 
of Messiah Ben Joseph, and Nehemiah the son of Husiel says one, of 
Menachem the son of Ammiel says another. And in this war shall Messiah 
Ben Joseph be slain, as it is written, Zech. xii. 10. 

§ 13. I shall stay a little by the way, to unriddle this enigmatical fable, 
it having not been by any attempted. The name Armillus some suppose 
to be formed of ἐρημολαος, ‘a waster of the people, for such they intend 
he shall be. But the truth is, as Broughton first observed, and sundry 
others have assented unto him, it is no other than Romulus, with the usual 
_ Chaldee formation by Aleph. For whereas he contends that it should be- 

read Romulus, and not Armillus, or Armilus, there is no necessity for it. 

For the coiners of the fable might either ignorantly mistake the name, as 
is usual with these masters, or they might obscure it on purpose, that it 
might not at first view be known by the Christians, of whom they were 
afraid. And by Romulus, who was the first founder of the city and em- 
pire, they intend a prince of Rome, for such they declare this Armillus to 
be. And the whole story of him is derived from some prophetical passages 
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and expressions in the Revelation of St. John, or is feigned by themselves 
from the event of things ; mixing their own conceits with the opinions of 
some Christians concerning antichrist. For they plainly say, that this 
Armillus is called by the Christians, Dww*7D"waX, ‘ antichristus.’ Image- 
worship in the Revelation, as in the Old Testament, is expressed by the 
name of fornication ; and Rome, because of her abounding therein is 
called the Mother of Harlots. Hence the image at Rome in the church, is 
become the mother of Armillus; and that by the people of all nations 
committing fornication with it, which is the rise assigned unto Antichristian 
power in the Revelation. This, then, is that which in their way they aim 
at: The worship of images in churches begun and promoted at Rome, 
furthered by the consent of the nations, shall bring forth that Roman 
power, which shall seek to destroy the Israel of God. 

_ And TI am the rather inclined unto this conjecture, because I find that 
some of them are not utter strangers unto the book of the Revelation; as 
those of them who are cabalistical have a great desire to be inquiring into 
things mystical which they understand not, which they wrest and corrupt 
unto their own imagination. Besides, it may be, they are pleased with that 
description that is in it of the New Jerusalem, which some Judaizing 
Christians of old wrested, so as to make it refer to a restoration of the 
earthly city of Jerusalem, and the renewed observation of the law of 
Moses. Thus, the author of the Questions and Answers published by 
Brenius, Quest. 26, inquires how ‘ Christians interpret those words of the 
Revelation, ch. xii. 18. “ Here is wisdom: let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the beast, for it is the number of a man, and his 
number is 666 ;”’ to which he adds, ‘I have heard of none who hath 
clearly interpreted this place, but I can give a good interpretation of it.’ It 
is very likely that he had considered it, though possibly his interpretation, 
which he was not pleased to declare, was little worth. And the visions of 
Rabbi Joshua about the heayenly paradise, with the gates of it made of 
precious stones, wherein are mixed many fables, not unlike those about 
Mahomet’s entrance into heaven, in the Alcoran, were originally taken from 
the allegorical description given us of the New Jerusalem, in the book of 
the Revelation, and abused to their superstitions. And from the same 
fountain it is, that they have got a tradition among them that they shall 
not be delivered until Rome be destroyed. For understanding Rome by 
Babylon in that prophecy, they apply unto themselves that which is fore- 
told upon its destruction concerning the church of Christ. So Rabbi in 
WaT WY, or ‘ Bundle of Myrrh, a commentary on the law, says more than 
once, ἼΣΓΘῚΝ MAN Wa NAM ἸΞΤΤΣ, ‘ upon the destruction of Rome, our 
redemption shall ensue out of hand.’ And it is by many observed, that an 
alteration is made in the later editions of the commentary of David 
Kimchi, on Obad. i. in those words, M82 DVN JAINA DN? WAND 77) 
AIM 53 yraw> OMA DIP MMA Mywra “pw wD Wax oN Sy DT 
Sys ΤΙΣῚΝ oon ‘a1. ‘That which the prophets speak concerning the 
destruction of Edom in the latter days, they spake it of Rome, as I have 
expounded it on that of Isaiah ; Draw nigh ye nations to hear, (ch. xxxiv. 
1.) for when Rome shall be destroyed, then shall be the redemption of 
Israel ; but the name of Rome is left out in the later editions, though it 
abide in that of Robert Stephens, which he published on the minor prophets. 
Sayings also unto the same purpose are cited out of Rabbi Bechai in Cad 
Hakkemach, Rabbi Solomon on Ley. vi. and sundry others. 

§ 14. And this will yet farther appear, if we consider the account they 
give concerning the original and first building of Rome itself. Mention is 
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made of it in the Talmud, Tract. Saned. and more largely declared im 
Midrash Rabba Cantic. Cantico. cap. 1, 6, as it is from thence reported 
by Buxtorf in his Lexicon Talmud. Rad 0. And their words are to 
this purpose. ‘Rabbi Leyi said, that on the day that Solomon was 
married unto the daughter of Pharaoh, Michael the great Prince de- 
scended from heaven, and fixed a reed im the sea, so as that mud and dirt 
might on all sides be gathered unto it. And this place afterwards becoming 
a wood, was that place where Rome was afterwards built. For at the time 
that Jeroboam, the son of Nebat made the two golden calves, there 
were two small houses built at Rome, which presently fell down; and 
being again set up immediately fell down again. But there was 
then present an old man, whose name was 115} NaN, ‘Abba Kolon, who 
said unto them, Unless you bring water hither out of the river of Euphrates 
and mix it with this clay, and build the houses therewith, they will never 
stand. They said therefore unto him, and who shall bring it unto us? He 
answered that he would. He went therefore, and took on him the habit of 
one that carries wine to sell, and so went from one city unto another, from. 
one country unto another, until he came at length unto Euphrates. When 
he came thither, he took water out of the river; which when he had 
brought unto them, they mixed it with their clay, and therewith built up 
the houses which stood firm and stable. From that time it was a proverb 
amongst men, Every city or province where there is not an Abba Kolon, 
deserves not the name of acity or province, or of a metropolitan city ; and 
they called that place Rome, Babylon.’ And the gloss adds, ‘ This is the 
place where Rome that afflicted Israel was built. Cartwright, in his 
Mellifictum Hebraicum, lib. 1, cap. 9, reporting this story out of Buxtorf, 
adds, ‘ Haud dubitandum videtur, eos sub isto verborum involucro, Romam 
tanquam alteram Babylonem perstringere voluisse, quod nimirum que prius 
a Babyloniis, eadem atque etiam graviora postea a Romanis passi fuerint. 
Quin et Romanam idololatriam in eo perstringi arbitror, quod eodem die quo 
Jeroboamus filius Nebat vitulos aureos constituit, Rome (i. e. in loco ubi 
postea condita est Roma) duo tuguria edificata esse dicunt.’ So he, who 
alone hath conjectured what the intention of this enigmatical story was, 
and that to good purpose, as I shall make it more fully to appear. Rome 
they have learned to call Babylon, out of the Revelation, as was declared ; 
and thence conclude, that upon the destruction of Rome they shall be 
delivered. Two things were eminent in Babylon; first, that it was itself 
the beginning of all false worship and idolatry in the world, and therein the 
mother of harlots; the other, that God made use of it to punish the 
idolatries of the Jews. Hence, they say that Rome, this new Babylon, 
had its foundation when Solomon married Pharaoh’s daughter, and that it 
began to be built when Jeroboam set up his calves: which they look upon 
as the two first fatal instances of the declension of Israel into false worship 
and idolatry. And hereby they intimate, partly that Rome should set up 
idolatry, as Solomon and Jeroboam did, and partly that God had then pro- 
vided a new Babylon to punish and destroy them. The Abba Kolon isa mon- 
_ ster, the purport of whose name no man hath as yet attempted to explain. 
But it is no other but Capitolium, as they will easily grant, who know 
how usual it is with them strangely to metamorphose things and words ; 
instances whereof I shall elsewhere give. . Thence is the proverb they 
speak of: No Abba Kolon, no Capitol, or temple of idolatry, no city; 
the Capitol answering to the tower of Babel, which was a temple of Belus. 
Neither is that proverb any thing but an allusion to that in the Roman 
history : ‘Capitolium est, ubi quondam Capite humano inyento, responsum. 
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est eo loco caput rerum, summamque imperii fore, Tit. Livy. lib. 5. And the 
tempering of the clay of Rome with the water of Euphrates, by the help of 
Abba Kelon, is nothing but an expression of the succession of Rome in 
the stead of Babylon, which was built on that river, by the means of the 
Capitol, that great seat of idolatry. Nor do they at all distinguish between 
_ the present idolatry of Rome and that of old. So that although all things are 
confounded by them with monstrous fictions and expressions, which it may 
be they invented on purpose to obscure their intention, yet their aim in 
the whole is manifest. 

But, to return, for the remaining part of the story concerning this Armil- 
lus, 1 know not whether they have borrowed it from those of the Roman 
church, or these from them ; but it is evident that they strive to impose the 
odium of antichrist upon one another. The Papists say that antichrist 
shall be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan, and that he shall persuade the Jews 
that he is their Messiah; that by their help, and others joining with 
them, he shall conquer many nations, destroy Rome, slay Enoch and Elias, 
and afterwards be destroyed himself by fire from heaven, by the power of 
Christ. The Jews say that,their Armillus shall be a Roman, born of idola- 
atrous fornication, that he shall persuade the Roman Christians that he is 
the head of their religion, and author of their Prayer-books ; that he shall 
conquer many nations, fight against Jerusalem, slay Messiah Ben Joseph, 
and afterwards be consumed with fire from heaven, through the power of 
Ben David. To which of the two the glory of this invention is to be 
assigned, I am uncertain; the story for the substance of it, is the same on 
both sides, only variously fitted unto their several interests. 

§ 15. And this shall be the end of Messiah Ben Joseph, or Ephraim ; 
Armillus haying received a defeat by Nehemiah Ben Husiel, 45 yap 
yon pray> Dyin ΠΥ ΟΝ sor, ‘he shall gather the forces of all the nations 
of the world into the valley of decision,’ Sx py ond», ‘and shall fight 
with Israel? 4 mwa A wy ΣΝ. ΒΡ Ye eT wa 1, 
‘And they shall slay of them (of the army of Armillus) heaps (or multi- 
tudes) on heaps, and they shall smite a few of Israel; and they shall slay 
the Messiah of the Lord. ns Dum INN Poo Mw DN ἸΝΞῚ 
ndiyit man oy, ‘And the ministering angels shall come, and perfuming 
his body, shall lay it up with the ancient fathers ; where it is to be kept 
many days without putrefaction, as Hector’s body was, (in Homer) after he 
was slain by Achilles. And it is not unlikely but that they may allude 
somewhat to the prophecy of the two witnesses, Rev. xi., who were to be 
slain, and afterwards called up to heaven. Thus do they, at their pleasure 
dispose of this creature of their own; for having framed him themselves, 
he is their own to do with him what they will, alive and dead. But that 
which is the poison and sting of this fable is, that the death of this ficti- 
tious Messiah, must amongst them bear all that is spoken in the Scripture, 
or continued by tradition, concerning the humiliation, suffering, and death of 
the true Messiah of the Lord. 

§ 16. We need not stay long in the removal of this Mormo out of our 
way. Should they invent twenty other Messiahs, as they have done this, 
and which on the same grounds, and with as good authority they may, the 
case would still be the same. Who gave them power to substitute them- 
selves in the place of God, to give new promises, to appoint new Saviours, 
and to invent new ways of deliverance? The Scripture is utterly silent of 
any such person, nor have they any antitalmudical tradition concerning him. 
And what their masters have invented in the Talmutls, is of no more 
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authority than what they coin every day themselves. The truth is, this 
whole story of Armillus and Ben Joseph is a Talmudical romance, the one 
the giant, the other the knight. But these fictions seria ducunt. Poor 
creatures are hardened by them unto their eternal destruction. But is 
the world bound to believe what every one whom they are pleased to call 
Rabbi can imagine, though never so contrary to the principles of that reli- 
gion which they pretend to own and profess? So indeed some of them 
say, that if their masters teach the right hand to be the left, yea, heaven to 
be hell, yet their authority is not to be questioned ; and, as 1 remember others 
say some such things of the pope. But God I hope of his goodness will 
not suffer poor men to be always so deluded. All the promises of God, all 
the prophecies from the foundation of the world, concern only one Messiah, 
of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of 
David. All the faith of the church of old, as we have proved, respected 
that one only. And who will lay any weight upon what is spoken, foretold, 
or promised concerning him, if the Jews have power to invent another at 
their pleasure ? 

§ 17. Again, their masters have not only dealt dishonestly and blasphe 
mously, but foolishly also in this matter, in that they have not suited their 
own creature unto the ends for which they have made him. The end, as 
was shown before, why they advanced this imagination, was that it might 
correspond with what is spoken in the Scriptures, or retained by them- 
selves in tradition, concerning the sufferings of the Messiah. And it is 
somewhat strange to me, that having raised up this Ben Joseph, they did not 
use him worse than they have done, but by a little foolish pity have spoiled 
the whole of their design. They have a tradition among themselves, that 
the Messiah must bear a third part of all the afflictions or persecutions that 
ever were, or shall be in the world. And what proportion doth a man’s 
being slain in battle, where his army is victorious, which is all the hardship 
that this Ben Joseph is to meet with, bear unto the afflictions which befal 
the church in every age? And for the language of Scripture, it is mere 
lost labour to compare the death of this warrior with what is delivered 
there concerning the sufferings of the Messiah. Every one not judicially 
blinded, must needs see that there is no affinity between them. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is acknowledged by their Targum, and by 
several of the principal masters of their faith, to be a prophecy concerning 
Messiah ; and this we shall afterwards undeniably prove. Now, the person 
there spoken of is one whom the Jews are to reject and to despise, whom 
God is to afflict and bruise, by causing the sins of the whole church to meet 
upon him. One, who by his sufferings is to fulfil the pleasure of the Lord, 
making his soul an offering for sin, justifying the elect, and conquering 
Satan by his death. This fictitious Messiah is to be honoured of all the 
- Jews, to raise armies, to fight a battle, and therein, after the manner of 
other men, to be slain. So that a story was never worse told, nor to less 
purpose. No other use can be made of it that I know of, but only to con- 
sider it as a proof of the blindness of poor obstinate sinners, given up unto 
hardness of heart, and to a spirit of folly; for the rejection of him whom 
God sealed, anointed, and sent to be the Saviour of the world. Leaving 
them, therefore, to enjoy the poor satisfaction which this story can afford, 
we may now consider the other expected Messiah, whom they call Ben 
David, in whom principally they place their confidence. 

δ 18. As the endless fables of the Jews about their Messiah have been 
in part discovered By others, so I design not here at large to recount them. 
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Their chief masters in the Talmud, are full of disputes and contradictions 
about him, and those of after ages succeed them in their uncertainties. 
Such will the conceptions of all men be, when they take up fancies and 
opinions of their own in matters of divine revelation. But there are some 
things in which they all generally agree, and these relating to his person, 
work, and office, which it shall suffice to give an account of, as answering 
our present design. First, then, they contend that he shall be a mere man ; 
and there is nothing that they strive to avoid more than the testimonies of 
Scripture, which show that the promised Messiah was to be God and man 
in one person, as hath been already evidenced. They contend also, that he 
shall be born after the manner of all men, not of a virgin, but of a married 
woman, and be begotten by her husband. About the place of his birth 
they are not fully agreed ; for although they all acknowledge that the pro- 
phecy of Micah about Bethlehem relates to him, ch. v. 2, yet knowing that 
this town has now been desolate for many generations, and waste without in- 
habitant, which would seem to prove that he is come already, they contend 
that it is said that he shall be born at Bethlehem, because he is to spring of 
David who was born there; for of the tribe of Judah and family of David 
he must proceed, although they have neither distinction of tribes, nor suc- 
cession of families, left in the world amongst them. To relieve themselves 
from that difficulty, they feign that he shall restore unto them all their 
genealogies. 
About the time of his coming they are woefully perplexed, as we shall 
see afterwards. But many tokens they have of it when it doth come ; for 
they heap up, out of some allegorical passages in the Scripture, such stu- 
pendous prodigies as never were, nor shall be in the world. One of the 
principal of them is the sounding of the great trumpet, which all Israel 
shall hear, and at which the world shall tremble, from Isa. xxvii. 13. The 
finding of the ark, and the sacred fire, which things were talked of in the 
late rumours about them, are indeed a part of their creed in this matter. 
His office, when he comes, is to be a king, to which he shall be anointed 
by them, when they are gathered together. And the work he is to do, is 
in war to fight with Armillus, Gog and Magog, to conquer the Edomites 
and Ishmaelites, that is the Romish Christians, and Turks or Saracens, and 
in so doing to erect a glorious kingdom at Jerusalem. In peace, he is to 
rule righteously, not only over Israel, but also all the nations of the world, 
if they have any difference amongst them, shall refer all unto his judgment 
and determination. In religion, he shall build the third temple mentioned 
by Ezekiel, restore the sacrifices, and cause the law of Moses to be most 
strictly observed. But that which is the head of all, he shall free the Jews 
from their captivity, restore them to their own land, make princes and lords 
of them all, giving them the wealth of all nations, either conquered by him, 
or brought voluntarily unto him, feast them on Behemoth, Zis, and the , 
wine of paradise ; so that they shall see want and poverty no more. 
This is the substance of their persuasion, concerning his coming, person, 
office, and work. When he shall come, whether he shall live always, or 
die at an hundred years old ; whether he shall have children, and if he 

have, whether they shall succeed him in his throne ; whether all the Jews 

that are dead shall rise at his coming, and their Galgal, or rolling in the 
ἡ earth from all parts of the world into the land of Canaan, shall then happen 
or no; whether the general resurrection shall not succeed immediately 
upon his reign, or at least within forty years after ; or how long it will be 
tu the end of the world, they are not at all agreed. But this, as hath been 
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declared, is the substance of their persuasion and expectation, that he shall 
be a mere man, and that the deliverance which he shall effect, shall be by 
mighty wars, wherein the Jews shall be“always victorious ; and that in the 
dominion and rule which they shall have over all nations, the third temple 
shall be built, the law of Moses be observed by him and them, and the 
Noachical precepts be imposed on all others. As for any spiritual salvation 
from sin and the curse of the law; as to justification and righteousness 
by him, or the procurement of grace and glory, they utterly reject all thoughts 
about them. 

ὁ 19. With these opinions, many of them have mixed prodigious fan- 
cies, rendering their state under their Messiah in this world, not much 
inferior to that which Mahomet hath promised unto his followers in 
another. And some of them on the other hand, endeavour to pare off 
what superfluities they can spare, and to render their folly as plausible as 
they are able. Wherefore that the utmost height may appear of their 
conceptions in this matter, and that in the language of the most contempla- 
tive persons amongst them, I shall subjoin a description of him and his 
kingdom in the words of Maimonides, one of the wisest and soberest per- 
sons that hath been amongst them since their last fatal dispersion. ‘This 
man then in his exposition of the tenth chapter of Tractat. Saned., observ- 
ing the fond and frivolous imaginations of their Talmudical masters about 
the Messiah, gives many rules and instructions about the right understand- 
ing of their sayings, to free them from open impieties and contradictions. 
And hereunto he subjoins, as he supposeth, the true notion of the Messiah 
and of his kingdom in the ensuing words. ‘ As to the days of the Messiah, 
they are the time when the kingdom shall be restored unto Israel, and they 
shall return unto Palestine. And this king shall be potent, the metropolis 
of whose kingdom shall be Sion; and his name shall be famous unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. He shall be greater and richer than Solomon, 
and with him the nations shall make peace, and yield him obedience, be- 
cause of his justice, and the miracles that he shall perform. If any one 
shall rise against him, God shall give him up into his hand to be destroyed. 
All the Scripture declares his happiness, and the happiness which we 
shall have by him. Howbeit, nothing in the nature of things shall be 
changed, only Israel shall have the kingdom ; for so our wise men say ex- 
pressly, there is no difference between these days and the days of the Mes- 
siah, but only the subduing of the nations under us. So indeed says Rab. 
Samuel, and others of them: TAY ΝῸΝ wan mad min Dhyr pa ps 
meron. He goes on, ‘ In those days, victuals shall be had at an easy rate, 
as if the earth brought forth cates and clothes.’ And afterwards, ‘The 
Messiah shall die, and his son, and his son’s son, shall reign after him ; but 
his kingdom shall endure long, and men shall live long in those days, so 
_ that some think his kingdom shall continue a thousand years. But the 
days of the Messiah are not so much to be desired that we may have store 
of corn and wealth, ride on horses, and drink wine with music; but for 
the society and conversation of good men, the knowledge and righteousness 
of the king, and that then, without wearisomeness, trouble, or constraint, the 
whole law of Moses shall be observed.’ 

§ 20. This is the sum of the creed of the most sober part of the Jews 
concerning the Messiah whom they look and long for, if any are so sober 
as to embrace it. or the same author tells us, that there were very few 
so minded, it may be scarce another in an age besides himself: generally 
they look after nothing but rule, dominion, wealth, and pleasure. But he, 
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and they, all own him as a temporal king, a mighty warrior, subduing the 
nations unto the Jews, a Furius Camillus, or an Alexander, or a Cesar. 
Of redemption from sin, death, and hell, of pardon of sin, justification, and 
righteousness, of eternal salvation by him, they know, they believe nothing. 
Maimonides thinks indeed, that his kingdom shall continue long, not like 
Manasseh of late, who supposeth that it might not abide above forty years, 
and those immediately preceding the day of judgment. 

§ 21. It is sufficiently evident that this opinion and persuasion of the 
Jews, which is catholic amongst them, and hath been so ever since they re- 
jected the true Messiah, contains an absolute renunciation of the faith of 
the church of old, and an utter rejection of all the ends for which the Mes- 
siah was promised. I shall not therefore enter here upon a particular refu- 
tation of it, for it will occur in our ensuing discourses. Neither is this 
the person about whom we contend with them, nor have we any concern 
with him. When he comes, let them make the best of him: we have al- 
ready received the Captain of our salvation. What also they plead for 
themselves, as the ground of their obstinacy in refusing the true Messiah, 
must afterwards be particularly discussed. At present, therefore, I shall 
only reflect on those depraved habits of their minds, which in concurrence 
with occasions and temptations suited unto them, have seduced them into 
these low, carnal, and earthly imaginations about the promised seed, about 
his person, office, and the work that he was to perform. 

§ 22. In things therefore of this kind, ignorance of their miserable con- 
dition by nature, both as to sin and wrath, justly claims the first place. 
For although, as was by instances before manifested, the evidence of truth, 
and power of traditions amongst them, have prevailed with some to avow 
the notion of the sin of Adam, and the corruption of our nature thereby, 
yet indeed there is not any of them that have a true sense and conviction of 
their natural condition, and the misery that doth attend it. The Messiah 
as we have proved at large, was first promised to relieve mankind from 
that state whereunto they were cast by the apostasy of Adam, the common 
root and parent of them all. Such as are men’s apprehensions of that con- 
dition, such also will be their thoughts concerning the Messiah, who was 
promised to be a deliverer from it. They who know that they are cast out 
of the favour of God by sin, and that they are made obnoxious unto his 
eternal displeasure, and are unable to do any thing that shall please him, 
as being cast into a state of universal enmity against him, must needs 
look on the Messiah promised in the grace, goodness, and wisdom of God, 
for a Saviour and Deliverer, to be One that must by suitable ways and 
means, free them from sin and wrath, procure for them the fayour of God, 
enable them to serve him again acceptably, and so bring them at length 
unto their chief end, even to the everlasting enjoyment of God. As these 
things answer one another, and are on both sides fully revealed in the 
Scripture, so believers of old, who had a due apprehension of their own 
condition, looked for such a Messiah as God had promised. Ignorance 
therefore of this condition, is no small cause of the present Judaical unbe- 
lief. Whatever may be the state of other men, about which they do not 
much trouble themselves, for their parts they are children of Abraham, 
exempted from the common condition of mankind, by the privilege of their 
nativity ; or at least they are relieved by their circumcision, by the pain 
of which, they make sufficient satisfaction for any ill they bring with them 
into this world. That they are dead in trespasses and sins, standing in 
need of being born again; that they are by nature children of wrath, ob- 
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noxious unto the curse of God; that the sin of our first parents is imputed 
unto them, or if it be, that it was of such demerit as Christians teach, they 
believe not. Indeed, they know no misery but what consists in po- 
verty, captivity, and want of rule and dominion. And what should a spiri- 
tual Redeemer do unto these men? What beauty or comeliness can he 
have in him, for which by them he should be desired? Accordingly, they 
see no reason for understanding the promises concerning the Messiah in a 
spiritual sense ; for by understanding them thus, they would exclude them- 
selves from all advantage from him, seeing they have no wish for a spiritual 
redemption. And this blindness had in a great measure possessed their 
minds at the first promulgation of the gospel; see John viii. 33, 34; ch. 
ix. 40, 41. And therefore our apostle, in his Epistle unto the Romans, 
wherein he deals both with Jews and Gentiles, before he declares the pro- 
pitiation that was made, with the justification that was to be obtained by 
the blood of Christ, proveth that they all are in a miserable lost condition, 
on the account of sin, original and actual, ch. i. 11. τ΄. Until therefore his 
pride, self-fulness, and ignorance of themselves, be taken from them, and 
rooted out of their hearts, all’promises of a spiritual Redeemer must needs 
be unsavoury unto them. They stand in no need of him, and why should 
they desirehim. An earthly king that would give them liberty, wealth, 
ease, and dominion, they would gladly embrace, and have long in vain 
looked for. ᾿ 

§ 23. Secondly, Ignorance of the righteousness of God, both as to what 
he requireth, in order that a man may be justified before him, and as to his 
judgment concerning the desert of sin, hath the same effect upon them, 
Rom. x. 3, 4. The great end for which the Messiah was promised, as we 
have in part declared, and shall afterwards farther evince, was to make 
atonement for sin, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, Dan. ix. 24. 
A righteousness was to be brought in, that might answer the justice of God, 
and abide its trial. Of what nature this righteousness must be, the Scrip- 
ture declares in the revelation which it makes of the holiness of God, Ps. 
v. 4,5; Joshua xxiv. 19; Hab. 1. 13; of the purity and severity of his 
law, Deut. xxxiii. 2; ch. xxvii. 26; and of the absolute perfection of his 
justice in the execution of it, Ps. 1. 21. An universal spotless innocence, 
with a constant unerring obedience in all things, and that in the highest 
degree of perfection, are required that a man may find acceptance with this 
holy and righteous God. Of the nature and necessity of this righteous- 
ness, the Jews are ignorant and regardless. ‘They and their masters were 
so of old, Matt. v. 20. An external, partial, hypocritical observance of the 
law of Moses, they suppose will suffice; see Rom. ix. 31. And indeed 
there is not any thing that more openly discovers the miserable blindness of 
the present Jews, than the consideration of what they insist upon as their 
righteousness before God. ‘The faith and obedience of their forefathers, the 
privilege of circumcision, some outward observances of Mosaical precepts, 
with anxious scrupulous abstinences, self-macerations in fasts, with prayers 
by tale and number, Sabbath-rests from outward labour, with the like 
bodily exercises, are the sum of what they plead for themselves. Now if 
these things, which are absolutely in their own power, will compose and 
make up a righteousness acceptable unto God, cover all the sins whereof 
they know themselves to be guilty, to what end should they look for a 
Redeemer to bring in everlasting mghteousness, or to make atonement for 
sin? Why should they look out in this case for relief, seeing they have 
enough of their own to supply all their wants? Let them that are weary 
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and heavy laden seek after such a Deliverer, they have no need of him or 
his salvation. According therefore as this building of self-righteousness 
went on and prospered amongst them, faith in the Messiah as to the true 
ends for which he was promised, decayed every day more and more, until 
at length it was utterly lost. For as our apostle tells them, if righteousness 
were by the law, the promise of the Messiah was to no purpose ; and if the 
law made things perfect, the bringing in of another priesthood and sacrifice 
was altogether needless. 

§ 24. So is it also with them, as to their apprehension of the judgment 
of God concerning the desert of sin. With the natural notion hereof, the 
vilest hypocrites amongst them were sometimes perplexed ; see Isa. xxxiil. 
14,15; Micah vi.8. But the generality of them have long endeavoured, 
by prejudicate imaginations, to cast out the true and real sense of it. That 
God is angry at sin, that in some cases an atonement is needful, they will 
not deny. But so low and carnal are their thoughts of his severity, that 
they think any thing may serve to appease his wrath, or to satisfy his jus- 
tice, especially towards them whom alone he loves. Their afflictions ‘and 
persecutions, the death of their children, and their own death, especially if 
it be of a painful distemper, they suppose to make a sufficient propitia- 
tion for all their sims. Such mean and unworthy thoughts have the 
of the majesty, holiness, and terror of the Lord. Of late also, lest there 
should be a failure on any account, they have found out an invention to 
give their sins unto the devil by the sacrifice of a cock, the manner whereof 
is at large described by Buxtorf, in his Synagoga Judaica. And this also 
hath no small influence on their minds, to pervert them from the faith 
of their forefathers. Let the Messiah provide well for them in this 
world, and they will look well enough unto themselves, as to that which is 
to come. . 

§ 25. And hence ariseth also their ignorance of the whole nature, 
use, and end of the Mosaical law, which likewise contributes much to 
the producing of the same effect upon them. To what end the law was 
given, whereunto it served, what was the nature and proper use of its in- 
stitutions, shall be declared as occasion is offered, in the exposition of the 
Epistle itself. For the present, it may suffice unto our purpose to consider 
their apprehensions of it, and what influence these have on their misbelief. 
In general, they look on the law, and on their observance of it, as the 
only means of obtaining righteousness, and making an atonement with 
God. So they did of old, Rom. ix. 32—34. In the observation of its pre- 
cepts, they place all their righteousness before God, and by its sacrifices 
they look for atonement for all their sins. That the law was not given, that 
the sacrifices were not appointed for these ends, that the fathers of old never 
attended unto them absolutely with any such intention, shall be afterwards 
declared. In the meantime it is evident, that this persuasion corrupts 
their minds as to their thoughts about the Messiah. For if righteous- 
ness may be obtained, and atonement made without him, to what end 
serves the promise concerning him? But having thus taken from him the 
whole office and work, whereunto he was designed by God, that he might 
not be thought altogether useless, they have assigned to him the work 
and employment before mentioned. — For looking on righteousness and 
atonement, with that which is the consequence of them, eternal salvation, 
_ as the proper effects of the law, they thought meet to leave unto their Mes- 
siah the work of procuring unto them liberty, wealth, and dominion, which 
they found by experience that the law was not able to do. But had their 
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eyes been indeed opened to the knowledge of God and of themselves, they 
would have found the law no less insufficient to procure by itself a hea- 
venly than an earthly kingdom for them. Against their obstinate preju- 
dices in this matter, doth the apostle principally reason in this Epistle. 

§ 26. But here by the way, some may possibly enquire how the Jews, if 
they look for atonement and the remission of sins by the sacrifices of the 
law, can now expect to have their sins pardoned, without which they can- 
not be eternally saved, seeing they are confessedly destitute of all legal sa- 
crifices whatever? Have they found out some other way, or do they utterly 
give over seeking after salvation? This very question being put unto one 
of them, he answers ; that they now obtain the pardon of their sins, by re- 
pentance and amendment of life, according to the promises made in the 
prophets unto that purpose ; as Ezek. xviii. 20. And concludes, ‘Quamvis 
jam nulla sint sacrificia, que media erant ad tanto facilius impetrandam re- 
missionem peccatorum, eadem tamen per pcenitentiam ac resipiscentiam, 
declinando a viis malis impetratur.’ ‘Although there are now no sacrifices 
which were a means the more easily to obtain the forgiveness of sins, yet it 
may be obtained by repentance, and a departure from ways of evil. This 
is their hope, which, like that of the hypocrite, is as the giving up of the 
ghost. For, Ist, It is true, that repentance and amendment of life, are re- 
quired in them who seek after the forgiveness of their sins, and many pro- 
mises are made unto them ; but is this all that God required, that sin might 
be forgiven? They are sufficient indeed in their own way and place, but 
are they so absolutely also? Did not God moreover appoint and require, 
that they should make use of sacrifices to atone for sins, without which they 
should not be done away? See Levit. xvi. And, 2dly, What is the mean- 
ing of that plea, that by sacrifices indeed remission of sins might more 
easily be obtained, but obtained it may be without them? Doth this more 
easily respect God or man ? if they say it respects God; I desire to know, 
if he can pardon sin without sacrifice, why he cannot do it as easily as 
with them? or what is he eased of, by ‘sacrifices? If it respect them- 
selves, as indeed it doth, then it may be inquired what it is that they shall 
be eased of, in the obtaining of the pardon of sins, by the use of sacrifices, 
when that is again restored unto them? this can be of nothing but of 
that which they are now forced to make use of, for that end and purpose, 
and what is that? Why repentance and amendment of life. If then they 
had their sacrifices, these might be spared, or at least much of them abated, 
which at present is necessary. This then it seems was the end why God 
instituted sacrifices, namely, that these Jews might obtain pardon of sin, 
without either repentance or amendment. And this is that which they love 
as their souls ; namely, that they may live in their sins, and be acquitted of 
all danger by sacrifices and outward services. 3dly, Atonement for sin is 
expressly necessary, or all the institution of sacrifices for that end of old, 
were vain and ludicrous. At the same time when sacrifices were in use, 
repentance was also required, and therefore repentance could never be 
designed to serve as a cause or means for the same end, in the same 
kind with sacrifices. And therefore notwithstanding their pretence of 
repentance, no Jew upon his own principles, can now in the total cessa- 
tion of all sacrifices, obtain either pardon of sin here, or salvation hereafter. 
But to proceed. 

§ 27. Their corrupt carnal affections have moreover greatly contributed, 
and yet do contribute, unto their obstinacy in their unbelief. Hence have 
they coined their self-pleasing imaginations about the Messiah, and the 
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work that he hath to do. That he should be a king and reign gloriously, 
that his dominion should be over all the world, and endure throughout all 
generations, was promised concerning him from the beginning. They there- 
fore dwell much on the thought of the advantage which this kingdom may 
afford unto them, comparing it in their minds with those other empires 
which they see in the world. Wealth, ease, liberty, dominion, or a share 
in power and rule, are the things that please their carnal minds, and evi- 
dently fill them with envy and wrath against those by whom these things 
are possessed. These they look after and hope for, as the only things that 
are desirable, as the only pledges indeed of the favour of God. No persons 
on the earth have their thoughts more fixed on them than they. As their 
oppressions increase, so do their desires after liberty and rule ; and they 
have learned nothing by their poverty, but to grow in a greedy eagerness af- 
ter riches. And when they would at any time set out the care of God to- 
wards their nation, they declare that such a one, in such a place, was worth 
so many thousand crowns ; or drove such a trade, or was in such favour as 
that he rode in a coach or chariot; as may be seen in the address of Ma- 
nasseh unto the English. , This covetousness, and ambition, with revenge - 
ful thoughts against their oppressors, possessing their minds, makes them 
desire, hope, and believe, that the kingdom of their Messiah shall be of this 
world, and that therein their enjoyments shall be as large as their fancy 
can now reach unto. And so perfectly are they under the power of these 
lusts and earthly desires in this matter, that take away their hopes of satis- 
fying themselves in the good things of this world, and they will on very 
easy terms bid adieu unto their Messiah, or grant that he is already come. 
But while they are obstinately fixed in the expectation of grandeur, to tell 
him of a spiritual and heavenly kingdom, wherein the poorest and most 
persecuted person on the earth may have as good an interest, and enjoy as 
much benefit by it, as the greatest monarch in the world, and you do but 
cast away your words to the wind. 

§ 28. Secondly, Since the propagation of the gospel and its success in the 
world, Envy, (another corrupt lust,) against the Gentile believers, hath ex- 
ceedingly perverted their minds, in their notions about the Messiah. And 
with this passion they are filled on a twofold account. 

First, Upon account of the spiritual privileges which they saw claimed 
by the Gentiles. That the Gentiles, or nations of the earth distinct from 
Israel, should be fellow-heirs in the promise with the posterity of Abraham 
according unto the flesh, was declared by all the prophets of old. But yet, 
as we have shown, this was done by them in that obscure manner, in 
comparison of the revelation made of it in the gospel, that the grace and 
counsel of God therein is called a mystery hid from the ages that went 
before. Wherefore when this design of the love and wisdom of God was 
brought to light, it filled the Jews who had lost the faith of it with envy 
and wrath. See Acts xiii. 45—47, 50, ch. xxii. 21—23; 1 Thess. i. 
15, 16. The stories of all ages from thence unto this day testify the 
same, nor do they yet stick to express these corrupt affections, as occa- 
sion is offered. And this envy being greatly predominant in them, har- 
dens them in their imagination of a Messiah, by whom the Gentiles may 
receive no benefit, but what may accrue unto them in becoming their 
servants. They cannot to this day endure to hear that the Gentiles 
should be equal sharers with themselves in the promise of the Messiah. 
They would have him unto themselves alone, or not at all. And this 
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keeps up their desires and expectations of such an one as they have fan- 
‘cied for their own ends and purposes. 

§ 29. Again, their envy against the Gentiles is greatly increased and ex- 
cited by the oppressions and sufferings inflicted on them by the Gentiles. 
This adds hatred and desire of revenge unto their envy, rendering it unruly 
though impotent. I speak not now of their present and past sufferings 
from Christians, which in many places have been unrighteous and inhu- 
mane, and so undoubtedly a great occasion of hardening them in their ob- 
stinacy ; but of their long continued oppressions under the power of the 
Gentiles in general. Having been greatly harassed and wasted by them in 
most ages, and having a deliverer promised unto them, they are strongly m- 
clined to fancy such a deliverance as being peculiarly theirs, should enable 
them to avenge themselves on their old enemies and oppressors. And this 
they think must be done, not by a heavenly spiritual king, ruling in the 
things concerning religion and the worship of God, but by one, that having 
a mighty kingdom in this world, shall by force and power subdue their ene- 
mies under them. Such an one therefore they desire and look for ; and how 
hard it is for them to extinguish these thoughts, unless they are freed by 
the grace of God from the carnal affections mentioned, it is not difficult to 

ess. And these are some of those especial occasions whereby the Jews 
through their own blindness are hardened in their unbelief and disobedience 
unto the gospel, whereunto others of the like kind may be added. 

§ 30. Such then is the faith and expectation of the present Jews all the 
world over, concerning the Messiah in whom they place their confidence. 
A mere man he is to be; a king over the Jews at Jerusalem, who shall con- 
quer many nations, and so give peace, prosperity, and plenty unto all the 
Israelites in their own land. But what great matter is in all this? Have 
not other men done as much or more for their citizens and people? Can 
they fancy that their Messiah should be more victorious or successful than 
Alexander? they dare not hope it. At a disputation before the Pope and 
Cardinals at Rome, which they have recorded in Shebat Jehuda, they open- 
ly professed that they never expected so great glory by their Messiah, as 
that with which they saw them attended. And Manasseh confesseth that 
it is no great or extraordinary matter which they looked for by him. ‘ De 
Resur. lib. 2. cap. 21. Non est, saith he, ‘tantum miraculum, si Messias 
veniat subjugatum regna sibi et imperia multa, cum non raro accidisse 
videamus, ut humiles aliqui abjectique ad regna et imperia pervenerint, 
terrarumque multarum Domini fierent.’ ‘It is no such miracle that the 
Messiah should come and subdue many kingdoms and empires unto himself, 
seeing it often falls out that men of mean and abject condition, do come un- 
to kingdoms and empires, and are made lords of many countries.’ It is so 
indeed ; they say nothing of him but what may be equalled in the stories 
of the nations of the world, especially considering the shortness of his reign, 
which they begin to think shall not be above forty years. 

§ 31. But do these things answer the promises made concerning him 
from the foundation of the world? Is this the meaning of the promise 
given unto Adam? Was this the end of the call and separation of Abra- 
ham ? this the intention of the promise made unto him, that in his seed all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed? Is this only the import of it, 
that towards the end of the world many of them shall be conquered? Was 
this the intent of the oath made unto David, and of the sure mercies con- 
firmed to him, and his, thereby ? Do all the promises in the prophets, ex- 
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pressed in words glorious and magnificent, end in a warrior, inferior it may 
be unto many of those whose destruction they prophesied of? Or is not 
this rather a way to expose the whole Old Testament unto scorn and re~ 
proach, as making the promises thereof not to extend to that degree of glory, 
which in other warriors the penmen of it despised ; or at least making these 
promises to have a respect to things only of the same nature with the 
worldly success of these conquerors? Was this the expectation of the fathers 
of old? Is this that which they desired, prayed for, longed for, esteeming 
all the glory of their present enjoyments as nothing in comparison of it ? 
Was it for this the Messiah was to be the hope and desire of all nations ? 
Did God set him forth as the great effect of his love, grace, goodness, and 
faithfulness towards men, and then bring forth a military king, in whose 
exploits they were not all to be concerned ? Was the church in trayail for 
so many generations to bring forth this fighter? Had they no eye of old 
unto spiritual and eternal things in the promise of the Messiah? Of late 
indeed Josephus Albo tells us that the doctrine of the coming of the Mes- 
siah is not fundamental. And Hillel of old maintained that Hezekiah was 
the Messiah ; he should have been so, saith another, had he composed a 
song unto God. Barcosba a seditious necromancer is the Messiah, says R. 
Akiba. He shall come, it may be, immediately before the resurrection, 
saith Manasseh. But do these thoughts suit the faith, hope, prayers, and 
expectations of the church of eld? Do they answer any one promise of 
God concerning him? No man not utterly unacquainted with the Scrip- 
ture can give the least countenance unto such imaginations. 

§ 32. What all this while is become of the work every-where in the 
Scripture assigned unto the Messiah? To whom is that work abandoned ? 
Who shall break the serpent’s head? Who shall take away the curse that 
entered on sin? Who shall be a blessing unto all nations? To whom shali 
the Gentiles be gathered to be saved by him? Who shall be a priest after 
the order of Melchizedek? Who shall have a body prepared for him to offer 
instead of the sacrifices of the law? Who shall have his hands and feet 
pierced in his suffering, and his vesture parted by lot ὁ Who shall make his 
soul an offering for sin? Who shall be bruised, grieved, and afflicted by God. 
himself, because he shall bear the iniquities of his people? Who shall make 
atonement for transgressors and bring in everlasting righteousness? Whe 
shall for ever make intercession for transgressors? And who shall sit at the 
right hand of God in his rule over the whole world? All these things, and 
sundry others of the like kind, are openly and frequently promised concern- 
ing the true Messiah, not one of which is to be accomplished in or by him 
whom they look for. But these men indeed take a way to destroy all reli- 
gion, and to turn the whole Bible into a story of earthly things, without 
either life, spirit, or heavenly mystery in it. 

§ 33. It is acknowledged that there are many promises of mercy and 
glory unto the church in the days of the Messiah expressed in words, whose 
first literal sense represents things outward and temporal. And there is a 
threefold interpretation of them contended for. The first is that of the 
Jews, who would have them all understood according to their literal import, 
without the allowance of any figure or allegory in them. But nothing can 
be more vain than this imagination ; nor do they make use of it, but where 
they suppose that it will serve their present design. For the wisest of them 
do grant, that in the days of the Messiah the nature of things shall not be 
changed, but only their use; yet many of these promises in their first literal 
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things contained in them. So Isa. xi. 6, 7, 8. Lions, bears, leopards, 
cockatrices, asps, calves, and young children, are said all to live, feed, and 
play together. And ch. 1x. 7. That the flocks of Kedar, and the rams 
of Nebaioth, should minister unto the church; ver. 16, that they should 
suck the milk of kings; and ver. 19. that the sun should no more give 
light by day ; and yet ver. 20. that it should no more go down. Ch. Ixv. 17. 
That new heavens and a new earth shall be created, and that the old shall 
be remembered no more ; that trees and fields shall rejoice and clap their 
hands for gladness ; with other things innumerable in the same kind. Now 
if they grant, as they must do, unless they intend to expose all sacred truth 
to the scorn and contempt of atheists, that these expressions are figurative 
and allegorical ; they must do the same in all other promises of earthly 
things, as of peace, plenty, victory, long life, dominion, wealth, and the like, 
these being set out in the same kind of allegorical expressions. At least 
they cannot make them in the strict literal sense of the words the object of 
their faith and expectation, unless they can by some infallible rule declare, 
what is figuratively to be understood in them, and what properly, or which 
promises are expressed allegorically, and which not. And this they can 
never do. The event therefore is the only infallible interpreter of the 
meaning of such prophetical predictions; whatever precedes that, 1s but 
conjecture. Wherefore, 

§ 34. Secondly, Some interpret all these promises and prophecies spi- 
ritually, without the least respect unto those outward terrene things, which 
in figurative expressions are used only to shadow out those spiritual, 
heavenly, and eternal things, which are intended in them. And, indeed, 
this way of interpretation which Calvin follows in all his commentaries, is 
attended with great probability of truth. For as the main ends and work 
for which the Messiah was promised, are, as we have proved, spiritual and 
eternal, and, as it is evident, that many promises of things relating unto 
him, and of the condition of them that believe in him, are allegorically ex- 
pressed, (it being the constant way of the Old Testament to shadow out - 
spiritual and heavenly things, by things earthly and carnal,) this way of in- 
terpreting the promises, seems to have great countenance given unto it, both 
from the nature of the things themselves, and from the constant tenor of the 
prophetical style. According unto this rule of interpretation, all that 
is foretold in the Psalms and Prophets, of the deliverance, rest, peace, glory, 
rule, and dominion of the church, of the subjection and subserviency 
of nations, kingdoms, rulers, kings, and queens to the church ; intends only 
either the kingdom of grace, consisting in faith, love, holiness, righteous- 
ness, and peace in the Holy Ghost, with that spiritual beauty and glory 
which is in the worship of the gospel; or the kingdom of heaven itself, 
where lies our happiness and reward. And, indeed, this interpretation of 
the promises, as in respect of many of them it is evidently certain, true, and 
proper, they being so expounded in the gospel itself; so in respect of them 
all it is safe, and satisfactory to the souls of believers. For they who 
are really made partakers of the spiritual good things of the Messiah, and 
are subjects of his spiritual kingdom, do in this find and acknowledge such 
liberty, rest, peace, and glory, such durable riches, as they are abundantly 
content with, whatever their outward condition in this world may be. And 
to this exposition, as to the main and prime intention of the promises, the 
whole doctrine of the gospel gives countenance. 

§ 35. Thirdly, Some acknowledging the kingdom of the Messiah to be 
heavenly and spiritual, and the promises generally to intend spiritual 
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and heavenly glory and riches, that is, grace and peace in Christ Jesus, do 
yet suppose, moreover, that there is in many of them an intimation given of 
a blessed, quiet, peaceable, flourishing state of the church even in this 
world, through the power of the Messiah. But this they do with these 
limitations. lst, That these promises were not made unto the Jews as they 
were the seed of Abraham according unto the flesh, primarily and ab- 
solutely, but unto the church, that is the children of Abraham according 
unto the promise, heirs of his faith and blessing. That is, they are made 
unto all them who receive and believe in the promised Messiah, Jews 
and Gentiles with whom, as we have proved, the privilege of the church, 
and interest in the promises was to remain. 2d, That the accomplishment 
of these promises is reserved to an appointed time, when God shall have 
accomplished his work of severity on the apostate Jews, and of trial 
and patience towards the Gentiles who have been called. 3d, That upon 
the coming of that season, the Lord will by one means or other take off the 
veil from the eyes of the remnant of the Jews, and turn them from ungod~ 
liness unto the grace of the Messiah; after which, the Jews and Gentiles 
being made one fold under the great Shepherd of our souls, shall enjoy rest 
and peace in this world. This they think to be intimated in many of the 
promises of the Old Testament, which are brought over unto the use of the 
church as yet unaccomplished, in the book of the Revelation. And herein 
lies all the glory which the Jews can or may expect, and that only on such 
terms as they as yet will not admit of. But these things must all of them 
be spoken unto at large, when we come to answer the objections which they 
take from them, to our faith in Jesus Christ. 

§ 36. That which above all things manifests the folly and irreligion of 
the imagination of the Jews about the person and work of the Messiah, is 
the event. The true Messiah is long since come, and hath accomplished 
the work assigned unto him. He hath thus made known the nature of the 
first promises, and of the promises consequent on these ; he hath thus also 
made known the nature of the salvation which he was to effect. And in 
nothing has he answered the expectation of the Jews, who had departed 
from the faith of their forefathers, except in his genealogy according unto 
the flesh. And this fact, namely, that the Messiah is already come, is the 
second ground on which all the discourses and reasonings of the apostle in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews is founded, and which being absolutely de- 
structive of the Judaical infidelity, shall be fully confirmed in our ensuing 
dissertations. 
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EXERCITATION XII. 


§ 2. Second principle supposed by the apostle Paul in his discourses with the Hebrews. 
The promised Messiah was then come, and had done his work. § 2. The first promise 
recorded, 95D m>222. Promise with the limitation of time for his coming necessary. 
§ 3. First determination hereof made by Jacob, Gen. xlix. The promise eonfined to 
Judah, afterwards to David, no more restrained. § 4. Jews self-contradieting exceptions 
to the words of Jacob’s prophecy. ᾧ 5. Interpretation of Jarchi. §6,7. Of Aben Ezra 
examined. Who meant by Judah. § 8,9. The tribe. Not his person proved. § 10. 
Sceptre and Scribe how eontinued in Judah. The same polity under various forms 
of government. How long they continued. § 11. Did not depart on the conquest 
of Pompey. Nor reign of Herod. § 12. Continuance of the Sanhedrim. The name 
pomp, whence. Συνεδριον. “The place and court of judges. Jews’ etymology of the 
word. §13. Institution of that court, Num. xi. 16. ᾧ 14. The order of the court. § 15. 
Place of their meeting. Λιθοστρωτος pmax. John xix. 13. § 16. Qualifications of the per- 
sons. Who excluded. § 17, Their power. § 18. Punishments inflicted by them. § 19. 
The lesser courts. Mistake of Hilary. § 20, 21. Shiloh who, and what the word signi- 
fies. § 22. Judaical interpretation of sary refuted. ὃ 23. Argument from the words. 
§ 24. Rule granted unto Judah. Proved by the context. § 25, 26. Consent of Tar- 
gums. § 27. Judaical evasions removed. § 28. Rise and signification of the word 
Shiloh. § 29. Messiah intended thereby. ἃ 30. Θ᾿» map. 15 opened and vindicated. 
§ 31. Consent of Targums. § 32. Talmuds, and most learned Rabbins. § 33. Sceptre 


tong since departed. ὃ 34. Story of Benjamin Tudelensis examined. Messiah long 
since come. 


§ 1. Tur second great principle which the apostle supposes in all his 
discourses with the Hebrews in his Epistle to them, and which he lays as 
the foundation of all his arguments, is, that the Messiah whom we have 
proved to have been promised from the foundation of the world, had actually 
come, and had finished the work appointed for him, before the epistle was 
written. This the Jews pertimaciously deny unto this very day, and this 
denial is the centre in which all the lies of their unbelief do meet; and, in 
consequence of their unbelief, they continue in a deplorable condition, cry- 
ing for and expecting his coming, who came long ago, and was rejected by 
them. Now this is the great difference between them and Christians, 
and that such a difference as hath a certain influence upon their eternal 
condition. As they have endeavoured to evade the force of the testimonies 
and arguments by which our faith and profession is confirmed, so are we to 
use diligence in the vindication and establishment of these, which we hope 
to do unto the satisfaction of the sober, and godly, and wise, in our ensuing 
discourse. 

§ 2. The first great promise of the Messiah, at large insisted on before, 
declared only his coming, and the end of it in general. This promise was 
recorded "HD nd222, Psa, xl. &, or, as our apostle, Heb. x. 7, ev κεφαλιδὲ 
βιβλιου, in the beginning, head, or first roll of the book of God, namely, 
Gen. iii., as a stable foundation of all the rest that ensued. And it re- 
spected all the posterity of Adam, that they might have a refuge to which 
they might repair in all their distresses. When the world in unbelief rejected 
all care for, or respect to this promise, God left it to ways of its own 
choosing: &a0¢ πάντα ra e0vy πορέευεσϑαι Taig ὁδοις avrwy, Acts xiv. 16. But 
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in his sovereign grace and pleasure, he renewed the promise unto Abraham, 
with a restriction and limitation of it unto his family ; as the family which 
was to be separated from the rest of mankind, and dedicated to the bringing 
forth of the Messiah in the appointed season, as we have declared. Upon 
the giving of that promise, with the call and separation of Abraham, by 
which the church became in a special manner visible, there was nothin 
wanting to confirm the faith, and fix the expectation of those that desired 
his coming, but only the determination of the time when he should actually 
come. 

And this was necessary upon a double account: 1. That those who were 
to live before his advent, might not only by faith see his person afar off, 
and be refreshed, as Cant. ii. 8, but also behold his day, or the time limited 
and fixed for his coming, and rejoice therein; and that not only as 
Abraham, who knew that such a day should be, John viii. 56, but also as 
those who had a certain day so limited, as that by diligent inquiry, 1 Pet. i. 
11, they might take some special prospect of it. 2. To guide them who 
were to live in the days of the accomplishment of the promise, to a more 
earnest expectation of him, and desire after him, as Daniel had for the re- 
turn of the people from the captivity, when he understood by books, that 

the time limited for it was accomplished, Dan. ix. 2, 3. Accordingly, 
in consequence of the prophecies representing the time of his coming, 
we read that at that season when he was exhibited, all men were in 
expectation of him, and prepared thereby to inquire after him, Luke 
i. 15. . 

§ 3. Now this determination of the time inquired after, was first made 
by Jacob, Gen. xlix. 8—10, accompanied with the name of that patriarch 
in his family, from whom the Messiah was to proceed. And after this, 
there was only one other restriction of the promise, as to the persons 
in whose line Messiah was to be born. By this additional restriction, that 
privilege, which originally rested in Abraham and his family, and which 
was afterwards restrained unto Judah and his posterity, was lastly confined 
unto David and his offspring, and was ever after left at large unto any 
branch of that family. And this I mention by the way, to prevent any 
difficulties about his genealogy. For as in the very first instance of the regal 
succession in the house of David, there was no respect had to primogeniture, 
1 Kings ii. 22, so there was no necessity that the Messiah should spring 
from the royal family, although he did so; but only that he should be of 
the seed of David. For as after the promise given unto Abraham, the 
Messiah might have sprung from any family whatever of his posterity 
by Isaac, until the limitation made by Jacob unto the person of Judah ; and 
as after that limitation, he might have sprung from any family of this tribe, 
until the limitation of that privilege to the person of David; so no re- 
striction or limitation being afterwards added, his production by any person 
of David’s posterity in an alliance nearer to, or farther from the reigning 
line, was all that was included in the promise. To return, the words of the 
place above quoted are, “Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise ; thine hand shall be in the neck of thine enemies; thy father's 
children shall bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp; from 
the prey my son, thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion who shall rouse him up, ppm) MN? ὍΘ ND* nd 
ὍΣΩΝ nop 1 mw wa oy wba pan: The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver or Scribe from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come ; and to him the gathering of people.” These last words are the basis 
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of our argument; the former, therefore, we shall no otherwise consider, but 
as they give light and evidence to the interpretation of those which follow 
them. 

§ 4. The great masters among the Jews are exceedingly perplexed with 
this testimony, and have therefore invented an endless variety of ways 
for enervating it, openly and loudly contradicting one another almost about 
every word in the text. Some would evade the sense of it, by interpreting 
vay to be only a rod of correction, of support, say others; and ppt, they 
would only have to be a Scribe, such as they fancy their present Rabbins to 
be. Some by 717, understand the person of Judah, unto whom they 
ascribe I know not what preeminence, and not his family and tribe. Some 
would have ἽΝ to be separated from “5, that follows, because of the accent 
Jethib, and to signify for ever. Some by the Shiloh would have Dayid in- 
tended, some Ahijah the prophet, some the city Shiloh, and most know not 
what. mmp%, some would have to be destruction, some instruction and 
obedience. And on every one of these cavils do they build various inter- 
pretations, and provide various evasions for themselves, all which 
we shall either obviate or remove out of the way in the ensuing dis- 
course. 

ὃ 5. It were endless to consider all their several expositions; and 
it would be useless, because they are fully confuted by one another. But 
whatever seems of importance in any of their exceptions, will be fully 
answered in our exposition and vindication of the text and context. Only 
to give the reader a specimen of their sentiments, I shall briefly consider 
the sense and exposition of one of them; and he of such reputation, that he 
hath generally obtained the name of ὈΞΥΤΙΤ, the wise ; and this is R. A. B. 
Meir, Aben Ezra. And that we may the better see the perverseness of this 
man, and therein of his followers, I shall briefly give an account of the ex- 
position of Rashi, his companion, in annotations on the Pentateuch, in their 
rabbinical Bibles. First, By 03W, sceptre, he understands rule and govern- 
ment ; as he doth scholars in the law by ppm, from these words, 537 Pan, 
Jrom between his feet ; expressing, as he conceived, the posture of disciples. 
By Judah, he understands the house of David, the ruling family amongst 
them, the authority whereof was preserved in the nda ΟΝ, or heads of the 
captivity, while they were in Babel. -And on these words, ΤΡ ΝΞ ΠΟΘ ἼΝ, 
waving all the former trivial exceptions, he adds expressly, mynm 74> 
TTX WIT DYpax yawn jo) Hw wsbmMw, ‘Until the Shiloh come, that 
is Messiah the King, to whom that kingdom belongs, as the words are in- 
terpreted by Onkelos in his Targum, and in Midrash Agadah. And 
Day nap’, he expounds Dwaym ND‘ON, the collection or gathering together 
of the people. Thus he agrees with the Targum, and with the truth, in the 
most material passages of the text. 

δ 6. But Aben Ezra, as we observed, is otherwise minded; and in him, 
we have an example of the wilful blindness of the residue of them, who 
will not endure the light of that evidence which is tendered unto them in 
this testimony. First, By Shebet, he grants rule to be intended, or pre- 
eminence above others, being in this somewhat more modest than their 
later masters. ‘This,’ saith he, ‘shall not depart from Judah, 797 Naw ἫΝ, 
until David come; and why David? m7 ΠΣ) ΠΟΤῚ NT, < for he was 
the beginning of the kingdom of Judah.’ So that it seems the meaning of 
the words is, that ‘ the sceptre shall not depart until the sceptre come ;’ that 
is, they should have rule until they had rule. For as he himself well 
observes, the kingdom of Judah began in David. But what sceptre had the 
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house of Judah before? Four hundred years the people were ruled under 
judges, of which but one was of that tribe. At length a kingdom was set 
up in the house of Benjamin; where was all this while the sceptre of 
Judah, if that was the space of time designed for its continuance? Two 
instances he gives hereof. First, M7)WN72 Yor) WNT b4 sD, ‘The standard 
of Judah marched first in the wilderness 7 m>nn3 ΓΟ). WT OWT WAN Da, 
‘Again, God said, Judah shall go up first.’ But what was this to a sceptre 
and a lawgiver? The first belonged only unto the order of the tribes in 
the wilderness, while Moses was prince of the tribe of Levi, and afterwards 
Joshua of the tribe of Ephraim ; nor was that privilege, if any it were, pe- 
culiar unto Judah, but common to the other tribes joined with him. The 
other was only an occasional expedition, in which Judah had a peculiar in- 
terest, which gave him no power nor sovereignty amongst his brethren. So 
that we have here no small instance, how the wisest of their masters do 
befool themselves, in seeking evasions from this testimony. Of the sense 
of the following words, abstracting from the design of the whole, he gives 
a tolerable account, ‘“‘ Nor a lawgiver from between his feet.” 1510 ppm 
79d dy pirrw, " Mechochek is a Scribe, who engrosseth any thing on a roll 
or books ; PEP D2 pa awr nvm ἼΒῚΟ 55 ΤΥΊ Jow Ὁ 5 pan oy, and 
that expression of from between his feet, is taken from the common custom 
of such Scribes, to sit at, or between the feet of the prince ;’ namely, to re- 
cord and enrol the laws of his kingdom, although the phrase seems to incline 
to another sense; but about this we will not differ with him. 

§ 7. He next proceeds to the interpretation of the word Shiloh, which 
before he applied unto David ; and to show the uncertainty and wanderings 
of all who reject the true and only intendment of the Holy Ghost in this 
expression, he gives us the various opinions of his masters, not knowing 
himself what to adhere to. ὉΣ)ῚΝ ὯΝ, ‘Some, he says, ‘ there are, who in- 
terpret it from the Syriac,’ as it were as much as 75, unto him, or cujus 
omnia. But this yields him no advantage. Sundry learned men suspect 
some such sense in the word, or derivation of it, 7 being put for 1; and the 
translation of the LXX. reading φ ἀπόκειται, seems to have had respect 
thereunto. But then the Messiah is signally denoted, whose the kingdom 
was, whom the promises especially respected, and to whom the gathering 
of the people was to be. Some, he adds, derive it from >*>w, which sig- 
nifies ‘the embryo in the womb ;’ and in allusion hereunto, many inter- 
pret the word his son, from >“, which is as much as 13, from m>w, the 
after-birth, or certain membranes of the womb; and he adds afterwards, 
that ΤΙΣ may be-as much as 953, 7 being put for ἢ. But yet neither can 
he hence obtain any thing towards his design. Wherefore, he proceeds, 
some expound it of the city Shiloh; and then they interpret N12», shall 
come, WMT ΝΞ 1793, as that, the sun cometh; that is, sets, or goes down, 
Eccles. iv., that is T° jt Nas sD-TY, ‘until the end of Shiloh come; for 
so it is written, ‘ He rejected the tabernacle at Shiloh, and chose David his 
servant.’ But it is evident unto all who use the least attention unto these 
things, how forced, indeed foolish, this exposition is. Until Shiloh come ; 
that is, until the city Shiloh be deserted, or forsaken, or destroyed; so 
that, until it comes, signifies, when it shall be no more. The application 
of that word to the setting of the sun, YAW N2), and the sun goeth down, 
is clearly from the nature of the thing itself; and the preceding words, TM 
wrawn, the sun riseth ; but thence to draw it here to express the destruc~ 
tion of a city, in which sense it is never used, is a conceit purely rabbini- 
cal. Besides, we have shown already that the sceptre and lawgiver could 
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in no sense be said to abide with Judah until David came; for before his 
days, that tribe had no special interest in the government at all. But this 
catching at relief from a word no way suited to contribute the least assis- 
tance in the case in hand, is a strong argument of a desperate sinking 
cause, which rather than men will abandon, they will reach after help from 
the shadow of the least twig that seems to be nigh unto them. I shall not 
contend with him about what he next asserts, namely that this wnt doth 
not prove the ceasing of rule and government when the Shiloh comes. It 
is enough for us, that it was not to cease before Shiloh came, as shall fur- 
ther be manifested in our ensuing explication and vindication of this pro- 
phecy. I have only by the way more particularly considered the evasions 
of this man, who is called amgngst the masters of the present Judaical pro- 
fession, the Wise, that the reader may know what thoughts to entertain con- 
cerning the expositions and objections of others of them who have not at- 
tained that reputation. 

§ 8. The subject here spoken of, is Judah ; and that not as merely de- 
claring the person of the fourth son of Jacob, but the tribe and family 
that sprang, and was to spring from him. So the whole tribes are 
every-where called in Scripture by the name of him from jwhom they 
sprang’; and that principally from the prophecy and blessing in this chap- 
ter, wherein the common stream of patriarchal blessing, hitherto running in 
one channel, is divided into twelve branches ; each son of Jacob being con- 
stituted a distinct spring of benediction unto his posterity. 

Now that this prediction relates not to the person of Judah, but to the 
tribe of Judah, as from him the whole received its denomination, and as he 
is included therein, is evident from various considerations. For, 1. The 
things mentioned in this great patriarchal benediction, were such as should 
befal the posterity of his children, to whom he spake, OWA‘ NINN3, in 
the latter days, or in the end of the days, as were all the blessings of them 
that went before Jacob also. Now that expression in general signally de- 
notes the times of Messiah, as we shall afterwards declare, and as hath in 
part already been made manifest. And as it relates in particular unto any 
of the tribes, it denotes the whole continuance of their times, until that sea- 
~ son should be accomplished. So that it cannot be restrained unto the per- 
sons of any of them. 2. Nothing that is spoken of any of the rest of the 
sons of Jacob belonged unto them personally, no, though it had its founda- 
tion in their persons, or in an allusion unto their personal actings. Thus 
the dividing of Simeon and Levi in Jacob, and the scattering of them in 
Israel, belonged not unto their persons, though the events of that nature 
which befel their posterity, had a special relation to the misconduct of 
these patriarchs, ver.5—-7._ Neither was any thing here spoken of Judah 
in any measure fulfilled in his person, who spent his days in Egypt, with- 
out any preeminence among his brethren, and without any rule with con- 
quest and terror, like a lion, over others. It is then the family, tribe, or 
posterity of Judah, that by that name is here intended. 

§ 9. Now this tribe of Judah may be considered either absolutely in 
itself, as it was in its separate state and condition in the wilderness, with- 
out the mixture of any not of his posterity, or with respect unto that ac- 
cession, which was afterwards made unto it occasionally from the other 
tribes. And this was fourfold: First, From the lot of Simeon falling 
within its lot in the first inheritance of the land, Josh. xix. 1, whence that 
tribe, though still keeping its distinct genealogy, was reckoned unto Judah, 
and became one people with them. Secondly, By the cleaving of the tribe 
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of Benjamin, (whose lot lay next to that of Judah, and mixed with it in 
the very city of the kingdom,) to the reigning house of David, in the fatal 
division of the people, 1 Kings xii. 20, 21, 27, upon which both those 
tribes were after called by the name of Judah, ver. 20, and the people of 
both by»nm, Judei or Jews. Thirdly, By the tribe of Levi, with multi- 
tudes of other good men joining themselves to it out of all the tribes of 
Israel, upon the idolatries and persecution of Jeroboam, 2 Chron. xi. 13—17, 
by which means, that one tribe quickly became more numerous and. po- 
tent than all the rest. Fourthly, By the mixture and addition of those 
great numbers, which out of all the tribes of Israel joined themselves 
unto them upon their return from Babylon, and the restitution of the 
worship of God amongst them in its proper place. Now it is Judah, 
with all these accessions, that is intended in this prophecy and benedic- 
tion, yet so, as that in many things, as, namely, in the production of the 
Messiah, the natural genuine offspring of Judah was still to have the 
preeminence. 

§ 10. That which is foretold concerning this Judah, is, that it should 
have UAW and pp, a sceptre, and lawgiver, or a writer of laws for the 
observation of others. That rule, power, and government are hereby in- 
tended, shall be afterwards evinced. What time this should come to pass, 
is not limited ; only after it did so, it was not to cease until the Shiloh 
came. The foundation of the fulfilment then of this promise, in the erec- 
tion of polity and government in that tribe, was not laid until about 
six hundred and twenty years after this time. So certain is that which we 
before observed, that these patriarchal benedictions concerned not the 
persons of his sons, and their then present condition, but that of their pos- 
terity in the latter days. And this was done when the kingdom was given 
to David of the tribe of Judah. Neither is the kind of government or rule, 
which should be erected in that tribe, expressed in the words ; only a rule 
and polity is promised unto it; or that they should be a people having the 
principle of rule or government in and among themselves. While they 
continued such, the sceptre and scribe departed not from them; and thus 
did continue till the end of the time specified, though not without some 
intercisions of rule. And though there were many changes in the outward 
form of government, yet the law and polity amongst them were still the 
same. And where the law and polity are still the same, accidental altera- 
tions in the modes and manner of governing, make no essential change in 
the state of the people, or nature of the government. Thus the first con- 
stitution of rule in that tribe, was in a way of government absolutely mo- 
narchical: this being imprudently managed by Rehoboam, he lost the ten 
tribes who would never afterwards submit unto the regal family of Judah. 
The form of government after an intercision made of it in the Babylonish 
captivity, was ducal, or by an honorary president, with a mixture both of 
aristocracy, and of the power of the people. Upon the ceasing of these ru- 
lers extraordinarily called, the aristocracy in the Sanhedrim prevailed ; 
whereunto sueceeded a mixed monarchy in the Hasmonzans ; and their 
interest being ruined by intestine divisions, Herod by craft and external 
force intruded into their power and place. 

Neither did his usurpation make any essential change in the rule or po- 
lity of the nation, although in his own person he was a foreigner. For 
even during the turbulent government of the Herodians, with the mterpo- 
sition of the Roman arms, the nation, with that which constitutes a people, 
its laws and polity, was still continued, though the administration of su- 
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perior ruie was not always in the hands of Jews. In this state things con- 
tinued amongst them until the destruction of the commonwealth by Ves- 
pasian, and of the city and temple by Titus; only as a presage of the de- 
parture of sceptre and scribe, the power of judgment as to the lives of men, 
was some years before taken from the Sanhednm, John xviii. 31. 

§ 11. By this general establishment of power in the tribe of Judah, we 
are freed from any concerp in the disputes of learned men, about the pre- 
cise time of the departure foretold. And indeed if any thing more be in- 
tended in this prediction, but only that the tribe of Judah should continue 
in a national political state, with government in itself, it will be utterly 
impossible to determine exactly and precisely upon the accomplishment of 
this prophecy. Some would fix on the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
during the time of Hircanus, and Aristobulus the Hasmonzeans, as the pe- 
riod when the prophecy was fulfilled. For not many years after this con- 
quest Shiloh came ; which small remnant of time, as they suppose, impeach- 
eth not the truth of the prediction, for in that action of Pompey, Cicero 
declares the nation conquered: Orat. pro Flacc. victa est, elocata, servata. 
But if this might suffice for the departure of Sceptre and scribe, much more 
might the former conquest by the Babylonians do so; which yet, by all 
men’s consent, it did not. Besides, the nation was left free by Pompey to 
use its own laws and policy, as were many other nations subdued by him, 
των ἐλημένων εἐθνων, Ta μὲν αὐτονομα ἤφεει, says Appian, ‘ he left some of the 
conquered nations free to their own rule and laws ; among whom were 
the Jews. Some fix the period in Herod an Idumezan, a stranger to 
Judah, only a proselyte; on which subject we have many contests, 
managed by Baronius, Scaliger, Casaubon, Bulinger, Montacue, Peri- 
cus, A Lapide, Capellus, Scultetus, Rivetus, Spanhemius, and others in- 
numerable. 

But granting Herod to have been an Idumzean, as he undoubtedly was, 
and granting that that nation was not incorporated into Judah upon the 
conquest made of it by Hireanus, yet as he was in his own person ἃ prose- 
lyte, I do not see why it should be thought that the Sceptre departed from 
Judah because of his reign, any more than it did in the days of the Has- 
monzeans before him, who were of the tribe of Levi. The government and 
polity of the nation was that of the Jews, whoever usurped and enjoyed 
the place of supreme rule. As in the Roman Empire, the rule and govern- 
ment was that of the Romans, though Philip an Arabian, Maximinus a 
Thracian, and sundry other foreigners, were emperors amongst them. One 
writer attempts to remove the difficulty arising from the authority of the 
Tlasmonzeans and Herodians, by affirming that the supreme power of the 
nation in their days was in the Sanhedrim; the greatest number of the 
persons of which it was constituted, being always of the tribe of Judah, as 
the Talmudists constantly affirm. But neither are we concerned herein. 
The government, as hath been manifested, was still in and of the tribe of 
Judah, with the forementioned accessions denominated from it, until the 
destruction of the country, city, and temple, by Vespasian and Titus, which 
is all that in the prediction is intended. And that was the precise sea- 
son aimed at, especially if we suppose, as rationally we may, that ‘>"7y, is 
to be repeated, εκ κοινου, and to respect not only the former clause, but also 
the last clause of the prediction, and to him the gathering of the nations ; 
which was accomplished signally before the final ruin of the church and 
state of the Jews, according as Christ himself foretold, Matt. xxiv. 14. 

§ 12. Now because some fix the departure of the sceptre and law- 
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giver unto the removal of the Sanhedrim, it may not be amiss to declare in 
our passage, what that Sanhedrim was, and what the power wherewith it 
was entrusted ; and this briefly, because it is a subject which many learned 
men have carefully explained. The name }730 or }177730, Sanedrim or 
Sanhedrim, is taken from the Greek, Συνεδριον, Συνεδριον sometimes sig- 
nifies the place where the senators meet, and is thus the same with 
Βουλευτηριον ; as in Herodian, Συνηλθον ovy ove εἰς το συνηϑὲς Συνεδριον, 
arr’ εἰς του Avog Tov καπιτωλιου. They assembled not in the accustomed 
council house, but in the Capitol, the temple of Jupiter. But most fre- 
quently it is taken for consessus Judicum, an assembly of Judges. <A 
court made up of many assessors ; whence the Areopagus, that is, the court 
of Judges at Athens, is so called in A’schines. Συνεῦρος is an assessor in 
such a court ; and Συνεδρος κυκλος, is such an assembly of magistrates or 
princes, as they call corona considentium, such as the Sanhedrim was. And 
this name of Sanhedrim, though it be plainly a Greek word, a little cor- 
rupted as is the manner of the Jews, in their use of them, is frequently 
used in the Targum of the Hagiographa, which places are collected by 
Elias in Tishbi. Some of the Jewish masters would have it to be a word 
of their own language, whence they invent strange etymologies of it, which 
are some of them mentioned by Buxtorf, Lex. Tal. Coll. 1513, in Arach 
they would have derived from 1121717 “N72, haters of gifts ; not knowing, 
doubtless, that doronoth was a Greek, and no Hebrew word. 

§ 13. The first appointment of this court, or the origin of this consessus 
Judicum is recorded, Numb. xi. 16, where, by God’s order, seventy elders 
are called and designed, to joi with Moses in the rule of the people, and 
are furnished with gifts to fit them for that purpose. The continuance of 
this court, with the institution of others depending on it, is enjoined on the 
people, Deut. x. 16. Some say that the first seventy were of them who 
had been officers over the people in Egypt, and had suffered for them ; 
‘whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people, and officers over them.’ 
DY ὩΡῚ ; πρεσβυτεροι: and πρεσβυτεροι του λαου, in the New Testament, 
‘elders, and elders of the people.’ Others think these had been elders 
and officers of the people before, in criminal and civil causes; but now 
were absolutely joined with Moses in all. These with him made up se- 
venty-one, which was the constant number afterwards. 

§ 14. The principal things recorded concerning this court of elders or 
judges, are, first, their orders, namely, that there was one that always pre- 
sided amongst them, whom they called ΝΣ, the prince, add N>5172 the 
excellent, who supplied the place of Moses. And on his right hand sat he 
whom they called 1 ΠΣ 38, the father of the house of judgment, or con- 
sistory, who gathered the suffrages of the assessors. By whom stood two 
scribes, ὉΠ 751, scribes of judgments, one on the right hand of the 
prince, the other on his left; one of whom wrote down the sentences of 
them who condemned, the other of them who absolved, the persons re- 
specting whom judgment was to be pronounced. There belonged also to 
the court two criers; and two who received the alms that were given by 
them who were absolved. Before them at some distance sat these wise men, 
out of whom the number of the Sanhedrim when any died, or were re- 
moved, was to be supplied. 

§ 15. Secondly, the place of their meeting, which usually and ordi- 
narily was at Jerusalem, M7377 NDwd3, in a chamber of hewn stones, whence 
the judges are sometimes called by them m2 ‘727, the wise men of the 
stone chamber. Although it may be, that no more is intended in that 
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expression, but that it was a magnificent stately place or building, such as 
usually are made of stones hewn and carved. And they tell us that this 
place was built nigh the temple, part of it being on the holy ground, and 
part on that which was profane and common. Whence also it had two 
doors, one on the sacred side, by which the prince and the assessors entered, 
the’ other on the profane, by which criminal persons were brought in before 
them by their officers. So Talmudin Joma. And this some take to be the 
place where our Lord Christ was judged, John xix. 13, ‘ They sat down 
in the judgment seat, in the place that is called λιθοστρωτος : that is, 
mya now>, the place built and raised up with hewn or squared stones. 
For that λιθοστρωτος doth not signify merely. the pavement, as we trans- 
late it, or the floor of the place, the apostle manifests by adding, that 
it is called Gabbatha, 8n33, in the Hebrew; for although the word 
have a Syriac termination, according to the corrupt pronunciation of 
the Hebrew in those days among the people, yet the original of it is 
Hebrew; and the Syriac renders it here, NND“D2, and reads not NN22: now 
this signifies an high place, or a place built up on all sides and exalted, such 
as those in which the Roman βήματα, or judgment seats, were placed. But 
this might be a place like to the other; tor I much question, whether 
pe Roman* governor sat in judgment, in the meeting place of the San- 
edrim. 

§ 16. Thirdly, the Jews treat much of the qualifications of the persons, 
who were to be of the number of the assessors of this court. For first, 
they were to be of the priests, Levites, or nobles of Israel ; that is, principal 
men in the commonwealth. Yet no one was admitted into the number of 
this court merely on the account of his dignity or offices; not even the 
king, nor the high priest, unless he was chosen because of his other quali- 
fications. For they, secondly, were to be xp ‘by2 men of stature, and 
TN *2Y3, men of countenance, or good appearance, to keep up, as they 
say, a reverence for the office: and they were also to be ma2m »>y3, men 
of wisdom, and ΤΙΣΙ ~5y3, men of age, according to the first institution ; 
and from this was derived the common appellation, elders of the people. 
They add in Dine Mamoneth, that they were to be DW y3, men skilled 
in the art of incantations and charms, to find out such practices; which 
the Talmudist, thought good to add, to countenance themselves, many of 
whom were professed magicians. And lastly, they were to be jy 
pwd pyaws, skilled in seventy tongues, that they might not need an inter- 
preter ; but fewer, I suppose, served their turn. They treat also in general, 
that they ought to be men fearing God, hating covetousness, stout and 
courageous, to oppose kings and tyrants if need were. 

From this number they exclude expressly persons over old, deformed, 
and eunuchs, whom they conclude to be cruel and unmerciful, as Claudian 


doth,— 


Adde quod eunuchus nulla pietate movetur 
Nec generi natisve cavet, clementia cunctis 
In similes, animosque ligant consortia damni. 


Mercy from eunuchs is remov’d away, 

No care of race or children doth them sway ; 
This only renders men compassionate, 

When misery is known their common fate. 


§ 17. The power of this court was great, yea, often supreme in all 
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things among the people; and at all times in most things of importance. 
All great persons, and weighty causes, were judged by them. Whena 
whole tribe offended, or a high priest, or a king of the house of David, by 
these were their causes heard and determined. They had power also to 
determine about lawful war. They had two sorts of war, 732 ram, 
commanded war. Such they esteemed war against the nations of Canaan, 
against Amalek, against any nation that oppressed Israel in their own 
land ; and this kind of war, the king at any time of his own accord might 
engage in. And they had nywoan manda, war permitted only; as war 
for security and enlargements of territories, which could not be engaged, 
in at any time, but by consent, and upon the judgment of this court. The 
enlargement of the city of Jerusalem, the reparation of the temple, and the 
constitutions of courts of judicature in other cities, belonged also unto 
them. Ina word, they were to judge in all hard cases, upon the law of 
God. 

§ 18. This sentence extended to life and death; which last they had 
power to inflict four ways ; p27) ΠΤ ΠΡ ΤῸ md pp PI ma yom MN NIN, 
four deaths, (four kinds of death) were committed to the house of judgment, 
to stone, to burn, to slay with the sword, and to strangle. These were 
they, who in the days of the restoration of the church by Ezra, who by 
reason of the excellency of the persons, (many of them being prophets, and 
men divinely inspired,) are usuallly called 75.727 ND2D ΣΝ, the men of 
the great congregation. And the power of this court was continued, 
though not without some interruption and restraint, unto the last destruction 
of the city by Titus. 

δ 19. Besides this greater court, they had also two lesser in other places ; 
one of the twenty-three assessors, which might be erected in any city or ᾿ 
town where there was a hundred and twenty families or more, but not less ; 
and these also had power over all causes, criminal and civil, which hap- 
pened within the precincts of their jurisdiction, and over all punishments 
unto death itself. 

Hilary on the second Psalm tells us, that, ‘ Erat a Mose ante institutum 
in omni Synagoga LXX. esse doctores. ‘Moses had appointed that in 
every synagogue there should be seventy teachers.’ He well calls them 
teachers, because that was part of their duty, to teach and make known 
the law of God in justice and judgment; and he adds, ‘Cujus doctrinz 
dominus in Evangeliis meminit dicens.’ ‘ Whose teaching our Lord men- 
tions in the gospel, saying, the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair.’ 
So referring the direction there given by our Saviour, to the judicial de- 
terminations of these judges, and not to their ordinary teachings or sermons 
to the people. But herein his mistake is evident, that he supposeth the 
number of seventy, to have belonged to every synagogue, which was pe- 
culiar to the great court before described. For besides this judicature of 
twenty-three in the greater towns, there were also in the lesser towns ap- 
pointed a court of three assessors, who might judge and determine in many 
cases, about money, debts, and contracts, but had nothing to do in trans- 
gressions that were capital. 

§ 20. In this court, judging and determining according to the law of 
Moses, consisted the rule and polity of the nation ; and it is evident that they 
were continued amongst them until the coming of the Shiloh. For they 
themselves constantly aver, that the power of judging capitally, was taken 
from the Sanhedrim about forty years before the destruction of the second 
temple ; though I suppose it will be found, that their power was rather 
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occasionally suspended by the Romans, than absolutely taken away until 
the final destruction of the city. 5; 

§ 21. But to return, upon the grant of the sceptre and_law-writer unto 
Judah” and during the continuance of these, it is promised that the Shiloh 
should come; that is, the Messiah, and that unto him shall be the gather- 
ing of the people. So was the promise unto Abraham, namely, that in his 
seed, all people, or all nations of the earth should be blessed. mw, Shiloh 
is a word used only in this place; and it comes from 77W, Shalah, to pros- 
per, or save. So that the most probable import of the word is a prosperer, 
_adeliverer,.a Saviour, as we shall afterwards more fully manifest. The pro- 
mise of the continuance of a sceptre and law-writer is N° *D"Ty, until this 
Shiloh should have come. 

§ 22. The Jews, as was intimated before, state two objections to the 
sense and interpretation which we give of the particles *>-Ty, wntil. First, 
That ἽΝ signifies for ever: so that the meaning of the word is, that the 
sceptre and law-writer shall not depart from Judah for ever. The reason 
whereof is given in the next words, because the Shiloh shall come 5 be- 
ing often casual. But though 7Y may sometimes signify as much as for 
ever, (though generally it only means adhuc, yet, or, as yet ;) yet it neither 
doth nor can mean forever, when it is joined as here, with *3, which limits 
the duration intimated by the subject treated of, and by the sense of the © 
ensuing words that they respect unto. They except again, that TY is bur. 
dened with the accent Jethib, which distinguisheth the sense, and puts a 
stop upon it. But this they can give no instance in the confirmation of, 
especially when it hath Athnac immediately preceding it, as in this place it 
hath. Besides bY and ppm, sceptre and law-writer, are long since 
actually departed from Judah, and in their judgment the Shiloh is not yet 
come ; which perfectly destroys the verity of the prediction. 

§ 23. Having taken this brief view of the words, we may draw our 
argument from them, which is this. The Messiah, according to this pre- 
diction, must come while the rule and government of Judah was continued, 
or before it was utterly taken away, but they are long since departed, and 
taken away. They have been so, at least ever since the destruction of the 
nation, city, and temple by Titus. And therefore the Messiah is long since 
come, which was proposed unto confirmation. To manifest the uncontrol- 
lable evidence of this testimony and our argument from it: there is no 
more necessary, but that we demonstrate; first, that by sceptre and law- 
writer, rule and government. are intended. Secondly, that the promised 
Shiloh is the Messiah. Thirdly, that all rule and national polity, was long 
since utterly taken away from Judah, even in the destruction of the city 
and temple. Now the proof of the two former, we shall take first, from 
the text and context. Secondly, from the confession of the ancient Jews 
themselves. The last being matter of fact, must be evinced from history ; 
and the state of things inthe world since those days ; so that there will be 
no rising up against this testimony, by any thing but by that pertinacious 
obstinacy, to which the Jews are judicially given up. 

ὃ 24. The first thing proposed, namely, that by sceptre and lawgiver, 
rule and government are intended, is evident not only from the words them- 
selves, which are plain and expressive, but from the context also; neither 
was it ever denied by any of the Jews, until they found themselves neces~ 
sitated thereto, by their corrupt interest. The dying patriarch is foretelling 
the erection of a rule and government amongst his posterity: now it might 
have been expected, that of course it should have been fixed in Reuben, 
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his first born, according to the line of its descent from the foundation of the 
world, but he deprives him of it, ver. 4. Though he was in the ordinary 
course of nature, JY IM“ MW 7M the excellency of his ‘dignity, and the 
excellency of his strength, ver. 3, yet, saith he, amn-dx, thou shalt not 
excel; not preserve that excellency in thy posterity; nor have the pre- 
eminence of rule, for the reason which he there expresseth. In like man- 
ner, he passeth by the next in order, Simeon and Levi, taking from them 
all expectation of that privilege, by foretelling that they should be divided 
in Jacob, and scattered in Israel, ver. 7. Coming to Judah, there he fixeth 
the state of rule, ver. 8. ‘Judah, thou art he, whom thy brethren shall 
praise, alluding unto his name, ON JIT) ΤῊΝ ATT; thou shalt be ex- 
alted unto that rule amongst them, from the right to which the others fell 
by their transgression. And this rule, saith he, shall consist, as all pros- 
perous dominion doth, in two things. First, in the regular obedience of 
those who de jure are subject unto it, ‘Thy father’s children shall bow 
down before thee ; thou shalt have the authority among, and over the rest 
of my posterity. Secondly, in the conquest of the enemies and adversaries 
_of the dominion itself; ‘Thy hand shall be in the neck of thine enemies ; 
as a lion’s whelp thou art gone up from the prey ; to which the words in- 
sisted on are subjoined; the sceptre shall not depart; that is the sceptre 
of rule amongst thy brethren, and prevalency against thine enemies, how- 
ever it may be weakened or interrupted, shall not utterly depart or be 
removed, until the Shiloh come, The context is clear and perspicuous : 
the Jews, as we shall see, cavil only at words and syllables; the reason 
of the Scripture, and the coherence of the context, they take no no- 
tice of. 

§ 25. Secondly, the Targumists have, with one consent, given us the 
same account of the sense and import of these words; and some of the 
Targums are said by the Jews in Shebet Jehuda to have been composed by 
divine inspiration or assistance of the bip-na, as they express it in their 
Talmuds. Thus Onkelos, the best of them, mama jo>w ay 1 nd 
M717, the ruler, Lord, or prince, he that hath dominion, shall not be taken 
from the house of Judah. And Jonathan, mat pow pon ppos sd 
mim, ‘kings and rulers shall not cease from the house of Judah. The 
same words are used by that called the Jerusalem Targum. ‘The au- 
thority of these paraphrases among the Jews is such, as that they dare not 
openly recede from them. And therefore Manasseh in his Conciliator, where 
he endeavours to enervate this testimony, passeth over these Targums in 
silence, as having nothing to oppose to their authority, which is a sutff- 
cient evidence that he saw the desperateness of the cause wherein he was 
engaged. Solomon and Bechai acknowledge rule and dominion to be 
intended in the words, but according to the latter, they are not to be erected 
until the coming of the Messiah, which is no less expressly contrary to the 
Targum, than to the text itself, affirming plainly, that then it was to end, 
and not begin. Add hereunto, further to manifest the consent of the an- 
cient Jews unto this sense of the words, that in their Talmuds they affirm 
the lawgiver here mentioned to be the Sanhedrim, whose power continued 
in Judah until the Shiloh came, whereof we have spoken before. 

§ 26. Unto these reasons and testimonies we may subjoin the use of the 
words themselves. 2) is originally and properly a rod, or staff ; all other 
significations of it are metaphorical. Among these significations, the 
principal is that of Sceptre, an ensign of rule and government. Nor is it 


absolutely used in any other sense, and in this sense it is used very fre- 
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quently ; Ps. xlv. 7. qmobn paw awa waw, ‘A sceptre of uprightness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom, Num. xxiv. 17. byw wlW Gps A 
sceptre shall arise out of Israel; that is, a prince or a ruler; Targum, 
‘Christ ‘shall rule out of Israel.’ And this sense of the words is made 
more evident, by its conjunction with pprv, a law-giver; he that pre- 
scribes and writes laws with authority, to be observed, Deut. xxxili. 2, in 
a portion, PPO ppr of the lamw-giver hidden, that is Moses; the great 
scribe, saith the Targum: for as they suppose, the sepulchre of Moses was 
in the lot of Gad. Mechokek, saith Aben Ezra; that is, wwii ΦΎΣΙ, the 
great president or ruler, Ps. evi. 9, Judah ‘ppm, my law-giver ; with al- 
lusion to this prediction of Jacob. The Lord is our judge, the Lord is 
ppm, our law-giver, Isa. xxxill. 22. These two words then in conjunc- 
tion, do absolutely denote rule and dominion. 

§ 27. The more modern masters of the Jews, to avoid the force of this 
testimony, have coined a new signification for these words : Shebet they say 
is only arod of correction, and Mechokek means any scribe or teacher, 
which they would refer to the Rablins, whom they have had in every gene- 
ration. Some of them by Shebet understand a staff of support, which they 
were to enjoy in the midst of their troubles ; so [ remember Manasseh Ben 
Israel, not long since, made it one of his reasons for their admission into 
England, that therein this prophecy might receive somewhat of accomplish- 
ment, by this countenance and encouragement in this land. But the most 
of them adhere to the former sense of the words. So they call the story of 
their calamities and sufferings, M77 UAW, the rod of Judah. But this 
evasion is plainly and fully obviated in the former opening of the words, 
and confirmation of their genuine import: for, 1. it is openly contrary to 
the whole context and scope of the place. 2. To the meaning and constant 
use of the words themselves, especially as conjoined. 3. To the Targums, 
and all old translations. 4. To the Talmud, and all their own ancient mas- 
ters. 5. To the truth of the story; Judah having been long in a most 
flourishing and prosperous condition, without any such signal calamity as 
that which they would intimate to be intended in the words ; namely, such 
as for sixteen hundred years they have now undergone. 6. The support 
which they have had hath not been national, nor afforded to Judah as a 
tribe, or people, but hath consisted merely in the greatness and wealth of a 
few individuals, scattered up and down the world, neither they themselves, 
nor any one else, knowing unto what tribe they did belong. And, 7. This 
hath been in things no way relating to the worship of God, or their church- 
state, or their spiritual good. 8. Their scribes were not formerly of the tribe 
of Judah, and their later Rabbins are wholly of an uncertain extraction ; 
so that this pretence proves nothing, but the misery of their present state 
and condition, wherein they seek a refuge for their infidelity, in vanity 
and falsehood. 

§ 28. Our second inquiry is concerning the subject of the promise under 
consideration, which is the Shiloh ; whereby we say the promised seed is 
intended. About the derivation and precise significations of the word, we 
have no need to contend. Most learned men look upon it as derived from 
mw, to be quiet, safe, happy, prosperous, whence also is 77, Ps. exxii. 
safety, peace, prosperity, abundance. Hence Shiloh, says Mercer, ‘sonat 
tranquillum, prosperum, pacatum, felicem, augustum, victorem, cui omnia 
prospere succedunt ; signifies one, ‘quiet, prosperous, peaceable, happy, 
honourable, a conqueror, to whom all things succeed well and happily. To 
this etymology of the word, Galatinus, Fagius, Melancthon, Pagninus, 
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Drusius, Schindler, Buxtorfius, Amama, and generally all the most learned 
in the Hebrew tongue assent. The vulgar Latin, rendering the words qui 
mittendus est, ‘who is to be sent,’ as if it were from MW, corrupts the sense, 
and gives advantage to the Jews to pervert the words, as both Raymandus 
and Galatinus observe. Neither is there any thing nearer the truth in the 
derivation of the word from 1>W, as though ΤΊ were put for 1 and W for (Wx, 
so making it as much as 12 Wx, gue ei, which to him ; to which correspond 
the w ἀποκειταὶ, and the ra ἀποκείμενα αὐτου of the, Greeks, the first men- 
tioned by Husebius, the latter in the present copies, and both of them by 
Justin Martyr. 

Others suppose 5»w, to signify a Son, from my), which denotes the after- 
birth, or membrane wherein the child is wrapt inthe womb. Thence ΤΟ 
Shiloh should be the same with 122, Ais Son ; ΤΙ being put for Ἢ, which is 
not unusual, saith Kimchi. But Galatinus supposeth 7, to be a feminine 
affix, denoting that the Messiah was to be the seed of the woman, or to be 
born of a virgin. Neither is his conjecture absolutely to be rejected; al- 
though Mercer pronounce it to be against the rule of grammar; for we know 
that these hold not always in things mysterious. He that would be farther 
satisfied about the import of the word, may consult Raymandus, Porchetus, 
and Galatinus, in their discourses against the Jews on this subject ; Kimchi, 
Pagnin, Mercer, Schindler, Philip ab Aquino, and Buxtorf in their Lexicons; 
Munster, Fagius, Drusius, Grotius in their annotations on the Text; Hel- 
vicus, Rivetus, Episcopius, Boetius, Hornebecke, in their discourses upon it. 
The weight of our argument lies not in the precise signification of the word. 
The Messiah it is who is intended in that expression. 

§ 29. For first, this is manifest from the context and words themselves. 
The promise of the Messiah was the foundation of that nation and people ; 
the reason of the call of Abraham, and of the erection of a kingdom and a 
state in his posterity. This we have elsewhere demonsirated. This pro- 
mise concerning him, and covenant in him, was always the chief matter and 
head of the patriarchal benedictions, when they blessed their children and 
posterity. Now, unless we grant him to be intended in this expression, 
there is no mention of him at all in this prophetical benediction of Jacob, 
Besides, his posterity being now to be distributed into twelve distinct tribes, 
and each of these having a peculiar blessing appropriated unto it, and it 
being certain and confessed by all the Jews, that this privilege of bringing 
forth the Messiah was henceforth limited to the tribe of J udah, this limi- 
tation must be stated in this place, or there is no footstep of it in the Serip- 
ture. And it would indeed be very strange if Jacob, in reckoning up the 
privileges and advantages of Judah above his brethren, should omit the 
chief of them, from whence all the rest did flow. But the very tenor of the 
words manifest his intention of bringing this privilege prominently forward; 
for fixing on this, which was the fountain and end of all blessing, he pass- 
eth over his elder children, and declares to Judah that from him Messiah 
should descend, and that his tribe should have the continuance of rule until 
his coming. ; ; rene 

§ 30. Secondly, That which in the text is affirmed concerning this Shiloh, 
makes it yet more evident who it is that is intended, D’ay NTP 15), ‘to him 
the gathering of the people, NTP ; LXX. προσδοκια εθνων͵ ‘the expecta- 
tion of the nations; that is, 7)pN from Mp, to eapect or look for. So the 
Vulgar, ‘Expectatio Gentium, Onkelos samy jiymamy* ΤῊΣ, and, him 
shall the people obey, or to him they shall hearken. Ben Uzziel; τ ἸΔῈ 


ΝῺ jdm, ‘because of him the people shall faint; that is, Pe a 
0 
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their “opposition, and submit unto him. Targum Hierusal. | ~ny m> 
ΝΥΝῚ xm251 29 pTaymw™, ‘and to him shall all the kingdoms of the 
earth be subject :’ all to the same purpose, N7p> in construction from M77p* is 
from Tp to ‘hear, attend, obey. ‘The word is used only in one other passage 
of Scripture, Prov. xxx. 17, where it is rendered doctrine, or teaching given 
out with authority, and therefore to be obeyed. So that primarily it may seem 
to denote obedience unto doctrines ; and because men gather themselves to- 
gether to attend unto this, it signifies also gathering together ; and so is 
rendered by Rashi, ND°ON the gathering together, collection or congregating. 
And by others also it is thus rendered, who seem to look on Mp, as its root, 
which signifies to gather and collect, as well as to hope, expect, and look af- 
ter. That which in all these interpretations is aimed at, wherein they all 
agree, is one and the same thing, namely, that the Gentiles, people, heathen, 
should be called and gathered unto the Shiloh, should hear his doctrine, 
obey his law, and be made subject unto him. 

Now as this was eminently contained in the great fundamental promise 
concerning the Messiah made to Abraham, namely, that in him all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed ; so there is not any description of him 
in the following prophets more eminent than this, that unto him the gather- 
ing of the people should be, which in many places is made the characteris- 
tic note of his person and kingdom. Hence some of the Jews themselves 
interpret this place, as Rabbi Solomon by that of Isaiah xi. 10, 0072 ἊΝ 
wT, ‘to him shall Gentiles seek; and that of Chap. xl. 4, yn) 
wr ON, ‘the isles shall wait for his law.’ The sense also of the words 
given by the LXX. and by the Vulgate, zpoodoxia ἐθνων, expectatio Gentium, 
has good countenance given unto it, in other places of Scripture. For as 
he is called, Hag. ii. 7, pyam-d> nian, ‘the desire of all nations,’ that 
which they desire and expect ; so speaking of himself, Isa. Ix. 9, he says, 
Nip ox 55, the isles, the same with ΘΔ, ‘ the Gentiles shall wait for me, 
or expect me. Now he to whom the Gentiles shall seek, whose doctrine 
they shall learn, whose law they shall obey, to whom they shall be subject, 
in whom they shall be blessed, and to whom they shall be gathered, for all 
these ends and purposes, is the true and only Messiah, and this is the Shi- 
loh here mentioned. . 

§ 31. We have the concurring assent of all the Targums unto this appli- 
cation of the word Shiloh. Ben Uzziel, Nrmwna ΝΞΘῚ snes 87 pot Sy, 
‘Until the time wherein the King Messiah shall come.’ The same are the 
words in that of Jerusalem: both of them, as we saw before, interpreting 
the next words also of the Messiah. And Onkelos to the same purpose, 
xmod ΝῚΤ S77 Nw SM T-Ty, ‘Until the Messiah shall come whose 
is the kingdom.’ Now after the Scripture itself, there is no greater eyi- 
dence of the persuasion of the old church of the Jews, than what is found 
in the consent of these Targums ; and it is generally known of how little 
validity the exception of the modern Jews against their authority is. 

δ 32. And we have also their Talmuds, and most learned ‘masters, full 
consenting in this cause. So in the Talmud. Hierusal. in Cheleke. ‘The 
world,’ say they, ‘is created for the Messiah, YW 779), and what is his 
name in the house of Rabbi Shiloh? They said, His name is Shiloh, as it 
is written, Until Shiloh come.’ And in Bereshith Rabba, on this place of 
‘Genesis, ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah until Shiloh come, 
TIT Pa mwa ΠῚ : This is the Messiah the Son of David, who shall come 
to rule the kingdoms witha sceptre;’ as Psal. ii. And in Beresh. Kebanna, 
‘Until the Shiloh come, D>) NVaN PNY; for it shall come to pass, 
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that the nations of the world shall bring their gifts unto Messiah the 
Son of David’ And Kimchi in mow; ΤΩ dy maT Ya wm, 
‘Shiloh is interpreted Ais Son, and it is a prophecy of the Messiah.” And 
innumerable other testimonies from them to the same purpose may be pro- 
duced. Yea, this sense is so common among them, and so known to have 
been the sense of the ancient church, that the wisest among them turn 
every stone to retain this interpretation of the words, and yet to avoid the 
force of the testimony insisted on from them. 

§ 33. This passage of Scripture then plainly teaches, that the political 
rule and national government should not absolutely and irrecoverably be 
taken away from the tribe of Judah, until the promised Seed should be ex- 
hibited, until the Messiah shouldcome. It remaineth, that we also evidence 
that all rule, government, and polity, is long since taken away from Judah, 
and that for many generations there hath been no such thing as a tribe of 
Judah, in any national or political condition or constitution in the world. 
And had we not here to do with men obstinate and impudent, very few 
words would be needed in this matter. But they must have that proved 
unto them, which all the,world sees and knows, and takes care to make 
good, and which themselves, as occasion serves, confess and bewail. Is it 
not known to all the world, that for these last sixteen hundred years, they 
have been, sine Deo, sine homine rege, cast out of God’s special care, and wan- 
dering up and down, without law, government, or authority of their own. 
They are scattered over the face of the earth, leading a precarious life under 
the power of kings, princes, and commonwealths, as their several lots in 
their dispersion have fallen. And this, as I said, themselves also confess, 
as they have occasion. To this purpose, see Kimchi on Hosea iu. 4, 
Di" ἽΞ WMINW mda o> ort 7dN1, ‘And these are the days of captivity, 
wherein we are at this day, for we have neither king nor priest of Israel ; 
but we are in the power of the Gentiles, and under the power of their 
kings and princes. Doth this man think that sceptre and law-giver are de- 
parted from Judah or no? And the Targum of Jonathan on that place is 
considerable ; for, saith he, ‘ The children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king of the house of David, and without a ruler in Israel ; after- 
wards the children of Israel shall repent, and seek the worship of the Lord 
their God, and shall obey the Messiah, the Son of David, the King.’ So 
also are the words of Abarbinel on Isa. liii. He tells us that in their cap- 
tivity and banishment, part of their misery is, xd) moda ΝΞ mt Now 
vewn vaw xd) ΠΣ, ‘that in Israel there is neither kingdom, nor rule, 
nor sceptre of judgment ; that is plainly—sceptre and law-giver are de- 
parted. And therefore, if there be any truth in this prophecy, the Messiah 
is long since come. In like manner Maimonides: ‘ From the time that we 
have left our own land, we have no power of making laws.’ And they jointly 
confess, in the Talmud. Tract. Saned. that some time before the destruction 
of the temple, all power of judging both as unto life and death, and as unto 
pecuniary punishments, was taken from them. So that if there be a cer- 
tainty in any thing in this world, it is certain that sceptre and law-giver 
are long since departed from Judah. 

§ 34. There are not many things wherein the present Jews do more be- 
tray the desperateness of their cause, than in their endeavour to obscure 
this open and known truth in a matter of fact. That which they princi- 
pally insist upon, is a story out of the Itinerary of Benjamin Tudelensis. 

This Benjamin was a Jew, who about five hundred years ago travelled 
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from Europe to the eastern parts of the world, and in his Itinerary, after 
the manner of common travellers, he gives us an account of the state and 
condition of his countrymen. Among other things which he relates, fide 
Rabbinica, he tells us of a Jew who then had a principality at Bagdad, 
whom his countrymen called the Son of David, there bemg a thousand of 
them living there all in subjection unto him, This honour was allowed 
him by the caliph, who in those days ruled there ; so that, when he passed. 
in the streets, they cried before him, Make way for the Son of David. 
Fagius long since returned a proper answer to this story, in a proverb of 
their own, Y7Y PTY pwd 73, ‘He that hath a mind to lie, let him 
place his witnesses at distance enough.’ When Benjamin passed over those 
eastern parts of the world, they were greatly unknown to Europeans, and 
he had thence opportunity to feign what he pleased for the reputation of his 
nation, which opportunity he did not neglect to use. Time hath now 
brought truth to Hight. The people of Europe, especially the English and 
Hollanders, have some while since discovered the state of things in those 
parts, and can hear no tidings of Benjamin's principality, nor of his Son of 
David; nor could the Jews ever since get any one to confirm his relation. 
Besides, if all that he avers should be granted to be true, as in the main it 
is undoubtedly false, what would it amount to as to the matter in hand ? 
Ts this the sceptre and Jaw-giver promised unto Judah, as the great privi- 
lege above his brethren? It seems, that an obscure unknown person in 
captivity at Bagdad, by the permission of a tyrant, whose slave and vassal 
he is, hath a pre-eminence among a thousand Jews, all slaves to the 
same tyrant, 

And this is all that they pretend to in TT DAW, in the forty-second 
story, where they give us an account of this NW) or moat wr, Prince or 
Head of the Captivity, as they would have him.esteemed. A rich Jew, as 
they would make him to be, chosen unto a presidentship by the heads or 
rectors of the schools of Bagdad, Sora, and Pombeditha ; and they confess, 
that now for many ages they have chosen no such president, because the 
Saracens killed the last that was so chosen, And is this, I say, the conti- 
nuance of the tribe and sceptre of Judah? No: Judah must be a nation, 
a people in a political sense and state, dwelling in his own land, and must 
have rule and dominion exercised therein according to its own law, or 
the sceptre and law-giver are departed from it, And this they evidently 
are sixteen hundred years ago, and therefore the Shiloh, the promised Mes- 
siah, is long since come; and this is the truth, which from this testimony 
we intended to confirm, } 
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EXERCITATION XIII. 


§ 1. Other testimonies proving the Messiah to be come. Hag. ii. 3—9. Mal. ili. 1, 2. 
§ 2. State of the people at the building of the second temple. In the days of Darius 
Hystaspis, not Nothus. § 3. The house treated of by Haggai the second house. 
§ 4. Proved against Abarbinel. § 5. The glory promised to this house. § 6. Brief 
summary of the glory of Solomon’s temple. Its projection. ᾧ 7. Magnificence. 
§ 8. Treasure spent about it. § 9. Number of workmen employed init. § 10. Orna- 
ments. § 11. Worship. ᾧ 12. Second temple compared with it. What was the glory 
promised to the second house. Opinion of the Jews. § 13. The promise of it not con- 
ditional, The meaning of wy) in the text. Evasions of Abarbinel, Kimchi, and Aben 
Ezra examined. § 14. Their opinion of the glory promised to the second house. Of 
the greatness of it. Things wanting in it by their own confession. § 15. The glory of 
this house not in the days of the Hasmonzans, or Herodians. § 16. Not in its continu- 
ance. § 17—24. Circumstances proving the true Messiah to be the glory. Anomalous 
construction of the words removed. § 25, 26. Mal. ili, 1, explained: § 27—29. Con- 
fession of the ancient Jews. ” 


§ 1. We shall now proceed to other proofs from the Old Testament, 
which afford the same evidence, and which are of similar importance with 
the foregoing. The end of calling and separating the Jews from the rest 
of the world, of forming them into a nation, and of setting up a political 
state and rule amongst them, was solely, as we have declared, to bring forth 
the promised Messiah by them, and to shadow out his spiritual kingdom. 
It was necessary, then, that he should come before their utter desolation and 
final rejection from their national state, which also he did according to the 
promise and prediction before insisted on and explained. ‘The same was the 
end of their ecclesiastical or church-state, with all the religious worship 
that was-instituted therein. While that also, therefore, continued, and was 
accepted of God in Jerusalem, the place of his own appointment, Messiah 
was to be brought forth, and to accomplish his work in the world. This is 
foretold in sundry other places of the Old Testament; one or two of the 
most eminent of these we shall consider, and manifest from them, that the 
true Messiah is long since come, and exhibited unto the world, according to 
the promise given of old to that purpose. The first we shall fix upon is 
that of Haggai, ch. 11. 3—9, unto which we shall add, Mal. ii. 1. The 
words of the former place are, ‘ Who is left among you, that saw this house 
in her first glory, and how do you see it now? [5 it not in your eyes in 
comparison of it as nothing? ‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Yet once it is 
a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and 
the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come: And I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. 
The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts; and the 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord 
of hosts: And in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
Those of the latter are, ‘ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the Messenger of the covenant whom ye delight 
in, behold he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.’ Both to the same 


purpose. 
§ 2, The occasion of the former words must be inquired after, from the 
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story of those times in Ezra, and from the whole’ discourse of the prophet 
in that place. The people who had returned from their captivity with 
Zerubbabel, in the days of Cyrus, had laid the foundation of the temple ; 
but haying begun their work, they.met with much discouragement, from 
the great opposition which was made to it. Thus, indeed, it will happen 
to all men who engage in the work of God in any generation. The 
kings of Persia who first encouraged them unto. this work, and counte- 
nanced them in it, Ezra i. 7—9, being influenced by false reports and slan- 
ders, as is usual also in such cases, at first began to withdraw their assist- 
ance, as it should seem, in the days of Cyrus himself, Ezra iv. 5, and at 
length expressly forbade their proceedings, causing the whole work to 
cease by force and power, ver. 23. Besides this outward opposition, they 
were moreover greatly discouraged by their own poverty and inability for 
the carrying on their designed work in any measure, so as to answer the 
beauty and glory of their former house built by Solomon. Hence, the 
elders of the people who had seen the former house in its glory, wept 
with aloud voice when they saw the foundations of this laid, Ezra iv. 12, 
13. They foresaw how much the splendour and beauty of their worship 
would be impaired ; for as the dimensions assigned to the fabric itself by 
Cyrus, Ezra vi. 3, did no way answer Solomon’s structure, so for the orna- 
ments of it, wherein its magnificence did principally consist, they had no 
means or ability to make any suitable provision for these. Bemg, therefore, 
thus hindered and discouraged, the work ceased wholly from the end of the 
reign of Cyrus, unto the second year of Darius Hystaspis. For there is 
no reason to suppose that this interruption of the work continued unto the 
reign of Darius Nothus. Between the first year of the whole empire of 
Cyrus, to the second of Darius Nothus, there were no less than a hundred 
years, as we shall afterwards declare. Now, it is evident in Ezra, that 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, who began the work in the reign of Cyrus, were 
alive, and carried it on in the days of Darius. And it is searcely credible 
that they who, it may be, were none of the youngest men when they first 
returned unto Jerusalem, should live there an hundred years, and then re- 
turn unto the work again. Outward force and opposition, then, they were 
delivered from, in the second year of Darius Hystaspis. But their dis- 
couragements from their poverty and inability still continued. This the 
prophet intimates, ver. 4. ‘Who is there left among you who saw this 
house in its first glory, and what do you now see it? [5 it not as nothing 
in your eyes? For there is no necessity of reading the words with a sup- 
position, as Scaliger contends, ‘If there were any amongst you who had 
seen. For it is much more likely that some who had seen the former house 
of Solomon, and wept at the laying of the foundation of this in the days 
of Cyrus, should now see the carrying of, it on in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis, that is, about ten or twelve years after, than that those who 
began the work in the reign of Cyrus, should live to perfect it in the second 
year of Darius Nothus, an hundred years after. However, it is evident that 
the old discouragement was still pressing upon them. The former house 
was glorious and magnificent, famous and renowned in the world, and full of 
comfort unto them, from the visible pledges of the presence of God that 
were therein. ΤῸ remove this discouragement, and to support them under 
it, the Lord by this prophet makes them a promise, that whatever the 
straitness and poverty of the house might be which they undertook to 
build, however short it came of the glory of that of old, yet from what he 
himself would do, he would render that house far more glorious than the 
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former ; namely, by doing that in it, for which, both it and the former were 
instituted and erected. Saith he, ja PINNT min Man TaD MD Sy 
pws, ‘The glory of this latter house shall be great above that of the for- 
mer.’ To clear the argument which we intend to deduce from these words, 
we must consider, 1. What this latter house was which is spoken of in this 
passage : and 2. Wherein the glory of it did consist. 

§ 3. First, We are to inquire what house it is whereof the prophet speaks. 
Now this is most evident in the context. Z'his house, saith he, ver. 4, 
that your eyes look upon, and which you so much despise in comparison 
of the former. And ver. 8. I will fill, saith the Lord, m7 man, < this 
house’ which you are now finishing, with glory. And ver. 9, it is 
called JINNT TIT MSN, ‘this latter house. The prophet doth, as it were, 
point to it with his finger. This house that you and 1 are looking upon, 
this house which is so contemptible in your eyes, in comparison with that 
of Solomon, which you have either seen or read of, this house shall be 
filled with glory. It is true, this temple was three hundred years after re- 
edified by Herod in the eighteenth year of his reign, which yet hindered 
not, but thatit was still the same temple. or this first structure was never 
destroyed, nor the materials of it at once taken down. And, notwithstand- 
ing the reparation of it by Herod, it still continued one and the same house, 
though much enlarged and beautified by him. And, therefore, the Jews, 
in the days of our Saviour, overlooked, as it were, the re-edification of the 
temple by Herod, and affirm that that house which then stood, was forty- 
six years in building, John 11. 20, as they supposed it to have been at the 
return from captivity; but the whole work and building of Herod was 
finished within the space of eight years. The Targum also of Jonathan, 
Aben Ezra, and Kimchi, and others, interpret the words of that house 
which was then building by Zerubbabel and Joshua, nor do any of the an- 
cient Jews dissent from this opinion. 

§ 4. Abarbinel, one of their great masters, and chief among them who 
invent pretences to serve their impenitence and unbelief, in his comment on 
this place, after he hath endeavoured his utmost against the interpretations 
of the Christians, and made use of the reasonings of former expositors, 
to apply the whole prophecy unto the second house, at least, as it was 
restored by Herod, at length refers all that is spoken of the house here 
unto a third temple, prophesied of, as he fancieth, by Ezekiel, and to be 
built in the days of the Messiah ; because he saw, that if the second house 
was intended, it would be hard to avoid the evidence of the coming of the 
Messiah, whilst that house stood and continued. But we need not insist 
long in the removal of this fond imagination. For 1. It is contrary to ex- 
press redoubled affirmations in the text before insisted on. 2. To the whole 
design of the context and prophecy, which is expressly to encourage the 
Jews unto the building of that house, which seemed so contemptible in the 
eyes of some of them. 3. To the repetition of this prophecy, Mal. iii. 1, 
where the second temple is evidently expressed. 4. To the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, wherein a spiritual and not a material temple is delineated, as we 
shall elsewhere demonstrate. 5. To the time assigned to the glorifying of 
the house spoken of; ST UY NAN TY, ‘yet a little while, which in no 
sense can be applied unto a temple to be built longer afterwards than that 
nation had heen a people. From the call of Abraham to the giving of this 
promise, there had passed about fourteen hundred and ten years ; and it is 
now above two thousand years since this prophecy. Now, in what sense 
this can be called ‘a little while, it is hard to imagine. ‘This then is the 
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sense that Abarbinel would put on these words, ‘ It is yet a little while, and 
I will fill this house with glory ; that is, ‘a very great while hence, longer 
hence than you have been a people in the world: I will cause another 
house to be built. 6. To the Targum, and all the ancient masters among 
the Jews themselves. 7. But lastly, this conceit of Abarbinel is inconsistent 
In its parts, for it is by his own confession promised, that the Messiah should 
come to the temple that is promised to be filled with glory; but the other 
third temple that he fancies, is, as he said, to be built by Messiah himself, 
so as he cannot be said to come unto it. So that this evasion will not yield 
the least relief to their obstinacy and unbelief. It is evidently the second 
temple built by Zerubbabel, whose glory is here foretold. 

§ 5. The glory promised unto this house, is next to be considered. This 
is expressed absolutely, ver. 7. ‘I will fill this house with glory; and 
comparatively with reference unto the temple of Solomon, which some of 
them had seen, ver. 9. ‘The glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former.’ To understand aright this promise, we must reflect a 
little upon the glory of the first house, which the glory of this second was 
to excel. It would not answer our present design to digress unto a particu- 
lar description of Solomon’s temple. It is also done by others with great 
judgment, diligence, and accuracy. I shall, therefore, only give a brief 
account of some of the heads of its excellency, which our present argument 
doth require. : 

§ 6. First then, it was very glorious from its principal architect, which 
was God himself. He contrived the whole fabric, and disposed of all the 
parts of it in their order. For when David delivered unto Solomon the 
pattern of the house, and the whole worship of it, he tells him, ‘ All these 
things the Lord made me understand in writing, by his hand upon me, even 
all the work of this pattern, 1 Chron. xxv. 19. God gave him the whole 
in writing ; that is, God divinely and immediately inspired him by his Holy 
Spirit, to write the frame of the house and of all that belonged to it, 
according to his own appointment and disposal. This rendered the house 
glorious, as answering the wisdom of him by whom it was contrived. 
And herein it had the advantage of all the fabrics that ever were on the 
earth ; and in particular, of the second temple, whose builders had no such 
idea of their work given them by inspiration. 

δ 7. Secondly, It was glorious in the greatness, state, and magnificence of 
the fabric itself. It was such a building, as was never equalled in the 
world, which sundry considerations will make evident unto us; as, 

First, The design of Solomon in building it. Now, Solomon was the 
wisest and richest king that ever was in this world. When he undertook 
the work and sent to Hyram, king of Tyre, for his assistance, he tells him 
that ‘the house which he was to build was to be great ; because the God of 
Israel was great above all gods,’ 2 Chron. ii. 5. N ay, saith he, ‘ The house 
which I am about to build shall be wonderful and great. No doubt then, 
but he designed to raise a structure magnificent to the utmost extent of his 
wisdom and wealth. And what shall he do that comes after the king ? 
What shall any of the sons of men think to contrive and erect, which shall 
surpass in glory that building, in forming which, Solomon laid out his 
utmost. There can doubtless be no greater fondness than to imagine, 
that it could in any measure be equalled by what was done afterwards 
by Zerubbabel or Herod. 

§ 8. Secondly, The vast and unspeakable treasures which were expended 
in the building and adorning of it. I know that there is some difference 
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among learned men, about reducing the Hebrew signatures of money to our 
present account. But let the estimate be as low as by any can reasonably 
be imagined, setting aside what Solomon expended of his own revenue, 
the provision left by David towards the work, of an hundred thousand 
talents of gold, and a thousand thousand talents of silver; besides brass 
and iron without weight, with timber and stone, 1 Chron. xxi. 14, doth 
far exceed all the treasures that the greatest part, if not all the kings of the 
earth, are at this day possessed of. For on the ordinary computation and 
balance of coins, the gold amounted to £450,000,000, and the silver unto 
£375,000,000, besides what was dedicated by his princes, and out of his 
peculiar treasure. He that would be satisfied what immense sums of his 
own Solomon added to all this, may consult Villalpandus on this subject. 
And what the product of this expense, wisely managed, might be, it is not 
easy to conceive. It seems to me, that the whole revenue of Herod was 
searcely able to find bread for Solomon’s workmen ; so unlikely is it that 
his fabric should be equal unto that other. It was surely, then, a glorious 
house that all this charge was expended about. 

§ 9. Thirdly, It appears farther, from the number of workmen employed 
in the structure. We need not increase this number by conjectures with 
Villalpandus, whe reckons above four hundred thousand, seeing there is 
evident mention in the Scripture of an hundred and fourscore, and three 
thousand and six hundred, (besides the Tyrians that were hired, who by 
their wages seem also to have been a great number, 2 Chron. 11. 10,) that 
is, there was an hundred and fifty-three thousand and six hundred strangers 
of the posterity of the Canaanites, 2 Chron. ii. 17, 18, and thirty thousand 
Israelites, 1 Kings v. 13. Neither was all this multitude engaged in this 
work for a few days or months, but full seven years, 1 Kings vi. 38. 
And therein, as Josephus observes, the speed of the work was almost as 
admirable as its magnificence. And what a glorious structure might be 
raised by such numbers of men, in such a space of time, when nothing was 
wanting unto them, which by the immense treasures before mentioned could 
be procured, may easily be conceived. It doth not appear that the whole 
number of the people, rich and poor, who were gathered together under 
Zerubbabel, after the return from captivity, did equal the number of Solo- 
mon’s builders, so that they were not like to erect a fabric answerable unto 
what he effected ; nor can it be imagined, that Herod employed so many in ᾿ 
the whole work, as Solomon had to oversee his labourers. 

§ 10. We may add hereunto what is recorded concerning the adorning of 
this house. Not to mention the pillars of brass, with their chapiters, whose 
magnificence was wonderful, and workmanship inimitable ; the molten sea, 
with the oxen, and the like ornaments innumerable: if we do but consider 
that the whole house, upon the vaulting and ceiling with cedar, was overlaid 
with pure beaten gold, how glorious must it need be rendered to the thoughts 
of eyery man, who remembers the greatness of the structure! And those 
utensils of the sanctuary, the ark, oracle, mercy-seat, and cherubims that 
represented the presence of God, what tongue can represent their beauty 
and glory! In the second house there was little of all these ; and for the 
things of most cost and charge, nothing at all. Nor did the riches of this 
house consist only in the solid parts of the fabric, but in those vast treasures 
of silver and gold, with other precious things, which being dedicated to the 
service of God, were laid up therein ; for besides what was consecrated by 
himself and his princes, Solomon brought in all the things which David his 
father had dedicated, 2 Chron. y. 7, and put them among the treasures of 
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the house of God. And, although I do not think with some, that the 
whole sums of money before mentioned were herein included, because it 
was dedicated by David, for so also was his brass, and iron, and timber, all 
which were to be expended about, or used in the building of the house 
itself, yet I cannot but judge that those treasures were exceedingly great, 
and such as the poverty and confusion of the people, under the second 
temple, never allowed them to do any thing that was answerable unto it. 

δ 11. Lastly, The glory of the worship of this temple consummated its 
beauty. Now, this was principally founded on the glorious entrance of 
71352, or ‘ Divine presence’ into it, upon its consecration by the prayer of 
Solomon. Hereof God gave a double pledge. First, The falling down of 
the fire from heaven to éonsume the first offerings, and to leave a fire to be 
kept alive perpetually upon the altar, a type of the effectual operation of 
the Holy Ghost, making all our sacrifices acceptable to God, 2 Chron. vii. 
1. And this the Jews expressly confess to have been wanting in the second 
temple. Secondly, The glory of the Lord, as a cloud filling the whole 
house, and resting upon it, 2 Chron. vii. 2,3. This foundation being laid, 
and attended with a sacrifice of many thousands of cattle, the whole wor- 
ship was gloriously carried on, according to the institution revealed unto 
David by the Spirit of God. And the better to enable them to a right per-: 
formance hereof, some of the chief ministers, as Heman, Ethan, and Jedu- 
than, were themselves inspired with the spirit of prophecy. So that, here 
there is evidently the utmost glory that a worldly sanctuary and carnal 
ordinances could ever possess. 

δ 12. Having taken this brief view of the glory of Solomon’s temple, we 
may now inquire what that glory was which was promised to this second 
house, concerning which the prophet affirms expressly that it shall excel all 
the glory which on any account belonged unto the former. And first, we 
shall consider the apprehensions of the Jews in this matter. First, Some of 
them plainly insinuate, that this whole promise was conditional, and de- 
pended upon the obedience of the people, wherein they failing, it is no 
wonder if the promise was never accomplished. Thus Abarbinel would 
have the prophet speak to them, TNA ΓΞ Umwy7 Ww ON, ‘If your 
works be right in the observation of the law.’ And to this end, Kimchi after 
Aben Ezra, giveth us a new connexion of the words; for that expression, 
ver. 4, “Be strong all ye people of the land,” 14, and work, he carries on 
to the beginning of the next verse, 7377 NX ANNT POD DY pat way: Wy? 
DSNN TWIN ὮΝ ὙΠ ἭΝ ATT AN Wyn ON mn, ‘and work: it coheres 
in sense with the following verse, or this word, If you do the work that I 
covenanted with you, and so leaps over those words in the end of ver. 4, 
and whereon the whole fifth verse doth evidently depend: “For I am with 
you, saith the Lord of hosts.” And these following words, “so my Spirit 
remaineth among you,” he interprets for a promise depending upon the 
same condition, ‘If you do the work that I covenanted with you; that is, 
observe the law; Mp0D) WIP ΓΤ ApS) MNT wy Nd wom ams das 
Sond) D7 ΔΒ M1237, ‘But after they sinned, and observed not the law, 
the Holy Ghost and prophecy ceased from amongst them in the days of 
Zechariah and Malachi. And to the same purpose Abarbinel, ΤΣ DWT 
DWP DIATTT ANw MN 297, ‘The glorious presence, prophecy, and the 
rest of the holy things that were then wanting, should return unto them, if 
their ways were right and good.’ And in this fancy they all agree. 

§ 13. But this wresting of the text is evident. There is no condition 
intimated in the words, but rather the contrary: God promising to be with 
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them, as he was in the days of their coming out of the land of Egypt, 
wherein the work that he wrought for them depended not on their obedience, 
but was a mere effect of his own faithfulness, as he often declares. And 
those words, D231N2 Ny ‘Mm, and my Spirit standing, abiding, or remain- 
ing, in the midst of you, among you, is no promise of any thing that was 
future, but a declaration of the presence of God by his Spirit then amongst 
them, to carry them through all the difficulties and discouragements that 
they had met with. And this is evident from the inference that is made 
thereon, NTT DN, fear ye not. For as the presence of God with them by 
_ his Spirit and power was their great encouragement, so a promise of 
any thing that was future, was not suited unto that purpose. And hence 
the Targum of Jonathan, supposing the spirit of prophecy to be intended, 
referreth the words to the prophets that were then amongst them, who in- 
structed them in the will of God. But by the Spirit, nothing is there 
intended, but the efficacious working of the providence of God in their 
protection, as it is explained, Zech. iv. 6, “ Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” And the transposition of the words 
invented by Kimchi, is a bold corruption of the text, and contrary to the 
whole design of the prophet’s message to the people. His business was, to 
encourage them to go on with the building of the temple. To this end, he 
bids them be strong, and do their work; MT p27 Wy, saith Rabbi Levi, 
work on this building, carry on this fabric. Yay, saith Jonathan, fall to 
your labour ; and to this he adds the encouragement from the presence of 
God, who was powerfully with them by his Spirit, as in the days that 
he brought them out of the land of Egypt. 

ὁ 14. This evasion being of no use, something more satisfactory must 
be inquired after, something wherein the glory of the latter house does excel 
that of the former. That they may not be utterly silent, the masters of the 
present Judaical infidelity fix upon two things, which they would persuade 
us this glory might consist in. First, They say the structure itself, either as 
built by Zerubbabel, or at least as restored by Herod, was higher, as more 
capacious, than that built by Solomon; and the glory of it was increased by 
the great riches of the nations, that were brought into it in the days of the 
Hasmonzans, and of Herod, when that was accomplished which was here 
foretold, “that the riches of the nations should come to that house.” 
So Kimchi, J will shake: ‘this is an allegorical expression,’ saith he, ‘ of 
the great glory and good that God would bring to Israel in the days of the 
second temple; and when was this? ΣΟΥ Yaa m7 ΠῚ: It was in the 
days of the Hasmonzans, D177" Jat Dy ἽΝ, or in the time of Herod;’ for 
which he refers us to the book of Joseph Ben Gorion, the plagiary of the 
true Josephus. And this also is repeated by Jarchi and Abarbinel, for the 
glory of the house itself. The same man tells us, that his masters of blessed 
memory were divided ; some referring it unto the time of the standing of 
the second house, of which afterwards; some to its greatness. And for its 
greatness he informs us, ‘The second house, 21NDW Wad 233 Sa oon 
Pa Ddayn ma Nd OTT AAW pan wD Paya poy appar 51. Ἴ 373 
‘7792 TINT) 3, in the structure of it, was great; as it is written in the 
words of our Rabbins of blessed memory, and in the book of Joseph Ben 
Gorion, namely, that there was no building in the whole world to be 
compared with that structure which Herod built for beauty and excel- 
lency.’ 

But there are not many of this opinion, and those that pretend to be so, 
speak contrary to their own knowledge and conscience. ‘They know well 
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enough, that the second temple was in nothing to be compared unto 
the former. And this Abarbinel acknowledgeth, in the entrance of his ex- 
position of this prophecy, affirming that the people were troubled at 
the remembrance of the house built by Solomon, which was great and high, 
filled with multitudes of vessels of pure gold and precious stones; whereas 
that which they were building was small, according to the command of the 
king of Persia, and without treasure, because of the poverty of the people. 
And though this house was raised higher by Herod, yet it was not at all 
enlarged by him, but erected precisely on the old foundation. But not 
to enter at present into consideration of the dimensions of the former 
structure, let the latter temple be thought as wide and long as the former, 
and some cubits higher, doth this presently give it a greater glory than the 
other ; a glory so much greater, as to be thus eminently promised and inti- 
mated to be brought in with the shaking of heaven and earth, sea, and dry 
land? Can any thing be more fondly imagined? It were endless to reckon 
up the particular instances wherein it came short of the glory of the first 
house. Let but the heads of the beauty and magnificence of the first 
temple, as above recounted, be run over, and this will quickly appear. In 
a word, notwithstanding this pretended gieatness of the second temple, it 
had not the hundredth part of the glory of Solomon’s house, which also 
these masters on all occasions acknowledge; for besides all the glorious 
golden vessels and ornaments of it, besides all the treasures deposited in it, 
besides sundry of the most magnificent parts of the building itself, they ge- 
nerally acknowledge that there were five things wanting in the last, wherein 
the principal glory of the first house consisted. These are diversely reckoned 
up by them, but in general they all agree about them; and they are given 
us by the author of Aruch in the root 723 im this order: 33) NNDD AN 
ax, the ark* propitiatory and cherubims, one ; that is, the whole furniture 
of the sanctuary. YW MDW, the Divine Majesty or Presence, the second: 
this entered not into the second house in that glorious and solemn manner, 
that it did into the temple of Solomon. www TN NITY wWrprt mM, the 
Holy Ghost which is prophecy, the third; all prophecies ceasing under that 
house, from the days of Malachi unto John Baptist. ‘psa ὉΔῚ ΠῚ ox, 
Urim and Thummim, the fourth thing. ‘wT DNaWT pa ὌΝ, jire from 
heaven, to kindle the everlasting fire on the altar, the fifth thing. They that 
acknowledge all these things to have been wanting in the second temple, as 
the Jews generally do, and as the Talmud in N71, ch. 5, expressly admits, 
cannot well compare the glory of it, with the glory of that temple wherein 
these were, and whereof they were indeed the chief glory, as being the most 
eminent pledges of the presence of God therein. 

§ 15. The pretence about the glory of this house, from the riches of the 
Hasmonzans and of Herod, is no less vain. That which amongst the Has- 
monzeans had the greatest appearance of glory, was their high priest (who 
also came irregularly unto that office) assuming the royal power and titles. 
But this, as themselves confess, was a sinful disorder, and their whole race 
was quickly extirpated before Herod the great. And though they are on 
this occasion reconciled unto Herod, yet elsewhere they execrate him as an 
usurper, cruel tyrant, and slave to the Romans, all which he was indeed. 
Little glory came to the temple by his rule and sovereignty. Besides, during 
his reign, and the rule of the remainder of his race, the high priests were 
thrust in and out, at the pleasure of brutish tyrants; no order in their suc- 
cession, no beauty in their worship, being observed or sought after. Hence, 
comparing the number of high priests under the second temple, who are 
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more than three times as many as the high priests under the first temple, 
they use the words of Solomon, “ Because of the wickedness of the people, 
the rulers are many.” To seek for the glory mentioned among these things 
and persons, is assuredly vain. 

§ 16. Wherefore others of these masters, waving these empty pretences, 
would have the glory of this second house to consist in its duration. So 
R. Jonathan in Bereshith Rabba, Jarchi on this place, and Kimchi, whose 
opinion is repeated by Abarbinel. Kimchi tells us, that their masters are 
divided in this matter; and Jarchi, that it was Raf and Samuel that were 
the authors of this different opinion. The one affirms, that the glory of 
this house consisted in its greatness, the other in its duration; and their 
dispute in this matter is in Perek Kama, of Baba Bathra, ΚΞΝ PWN m3 
WY AND YIIN IW Ma Wy myn, ‘The first house,’ saith he, ‘ conti- 
nued four hundred and ten years, the second four hundred and twenty.’ 
This is their account, though in truth it continued longer, as did the first 
house also. But is this the glory promised? What was the condition 
of that house in those last ten years, or for almost fifty years before? The 
whole nation, during this space of time, was shattered and wasted with op- 
pressions, seditions, and miseries inexpressible, and the house itself made a 
den of thieves; and for the greatest part of the ten years they boast of, it 
was filled with cruel bloodshed and daily murders. And is it likely that 
for a mere duration in that season, when for the use made of the house, it 
was abhorred of God, and of all good men; is it likely that for this the 
second temple should be said to obtain more glory than the house of 
Solomon was ever made partaker of ? There is, then, nothing more evident, 
than that these are evasions of men, who diligently endeavour to hide 
themselves from light and truth; for these inventions do not in the least 
answer either to the letter of the prophecy, or the intention of him that 

ave it. 

: § 17. It remaineth, then, that we inquire from the text what is the true 
glory promised unto this house, wherein it was to have the pre-eminence 
above the former. Now this is expressly said to be, the coming unto it of 
the desire of all nations. ‘‘ The desire of all nations shall come, and I will 
fill this house with glory; and the glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than that of the former.” This is directly affirmed to be the glory pro- 
mised, and nothing else is in the least intimated wherein it should consist. 
And there are three circumstances of this glory expressed in the text. 1. 
The way whereby it should be brought in: “1 will shake the heavens and 
the earth, and the sea and the dry land: and I will shake all nations.” 
Secondly, The season wherein this was to be done: “ Yet once it is a little 
while.” Thirdly, The event of it, “And in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts:” all which are severally to be considered, and the 
intention of the Holy Ghost in them vindicated from the objections of the 
Jews. 

ὁ 18. The first thing we are to inquire after, is the glory itself that is 
promised in these words, D»at >> NAIM WW), and the desire of all nations 
shall come. The Jews by these words generally understand the desirable 
things of the nations, their silver and gold, which above all things are unto 
them most desirable. These, they say, the nations being shaken, did bring 
unto the temple, and therein the glory of it did consist. Herein all their 
expositors on this place, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and others of them 
whose judgments are repeated by Abarbinel, do agree. Aben Ezra briefly, 
‘The nations shall be shaken, ‘mad mom, and shall bring gifts unto my 
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house, DOD ΞΠῚ NWN ἽΝ ἢ ‘And they shall bring the treasures of gold 
and silver,’ saith Jarchi, ‘as it is recorded in the Book of Joseph Ben 
Gorion. Kimchi to the same purpose somewhat largely, D772 ἽΝ ΣΝ 4m1>> 
MAP’ MAN) DTA aM) DoD sda DSIND INBDW MTT “127 55, «As 
if it had been said, They shall bring in their hands all desirable things that 
are found in their lands, vessels of silver and of gold, garments and precious 
stones; and this, as I said, is their general sense. 

But, first, It is directly contrary unto the context; for it is the plain de- 
sign of the Holy Ghost to take off the thoughts of the people from that kind 
of glory, which consisted in abundance of ornaments of silver and gold. 
These being all of them always in his power, he could at that time have 
furnished them with these; but here he calls them to look for another 
glory. Secondly, It is perfectly false as to the event; for when was there 
such an: outward shaking of all nations under the second temple, as 
that thereon they brought their silver and gold unto it, and that im such 
abundance, as to render it more rich and glorious than the house of 
Solomon? So to wrest the words, is plainly to aver that the promise was 
never fulfilled. For nothing can be more ridiculous, than to make a com- 
parison between the riches and treasures of Solomon’s temple, and those 
which at any time were laid up in the second temple. Besides, the things 
which were thus laid up, were but gifts and oblations of the people of the 
Jews, which the nations sometimes took away, but never brought. And, 
therefore, they who use this evasion, dare not place the excelling glory of 
this house herein, though the text do plainly affirm, that it doth consist in 
what these words intend, but turn to other imaginations of largeness and 
duration. 

Thirdly, Open force is offered unto the words themselves; for they are 
not MIM ove 55 way, and all nations shall bring their desirable things, 
but DMT 5D NIT ἽΝΞ, the desire of all nations shall come. So woeful is the 
condition of men rebelling against light, that they care not into what per- 
plexities they run themselves, if they avoid it. Abarbinel having repeated 
all these expositions, and seeing no doubt that they would not endure a 
tolerable examination, would have the desire of all nations to be Jerusalem ; 
because they should all come up to war against it, with a desire to take it in 
the days of the third temple, which he fancieth to be here intended. There 
are scarce more words than monsters in this subterfuge. It may suffice for 
its removal, that we have already demonstrated, that his figment of a third 
temple is devoid of any pretence to cover it from open shame. 

§ 19. We say then, that these words contain a prophecy of the Mes- 
siah, and of the real glory that should accrue unto the second temple, by 
his coming unto it, while it was yet standing. This is the import of the 
words, D2 59 Naam ΝΞ). The LXX. give us a corrupt interpretation 
of the words, καὶ ἡκει Ta ἐκλεκτὰ πάντων τῶν εθνων, and choice things of all 
nations shall come ; in which error they are followed both by the Syriac 
and Arabic translators. Ta ἐκλεκτὰ doth in nothing answer to nan, the 
word here used by the prophet, and retained by Jonathan in the Chaldee 
Targum ; who indeed is not so unfaithful in places relating unto the Mes- 
siah, as to exclude him, although he pervert the true meaning of many of 
them. The vulgar Latin hath, as to the sense, rendered these words 
rightly, Et venict desideratus cunctis gentibus ; ‘And he shall come who is 
the desire of all nations. 77 from 7797, is properly desideriwm, desire ; 
but is no where used in the Scripture but for a thing, or person desired, or 
desirable, loved, valued, or valuable. As is TaT also, Dan. ix. 23; ch. x. 
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11; xi. 8, 43; Gen. xxvii. 15; Ezek. xxiii. 6; Amos v. 11; Jer. iii, 
19; Isa. ii. 16. This, I say, is the constant use of the words, to denote the 
person or thing that is desired, or desirable. And it being said here em- 
phatically, that this desire shall come, nothing but a desired, or desirable 
person can be intended thereby. And this was no other but the Messiah, 
the bringing of whom into the world was the end of the building of that 
temple, and of the whole worship performed therein ; and therefore by his 
coming unto it, it received the completion of its glory. The promise of him 
of old unto Abraham, foretold, that ‘in him all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed.’ Until his coming, they were generally to be left to 
walk in their own ways, and in the issue everlastingly to perish. By him 
were they to be relieved ; and so he is rightly called their desire, or he that 
de jure, ought to be desirable above all things unto them. ‘The desire of 
all nations, and he ‘to whom the gathering of the people should be,’ 
that is the Shiloh, are one and the same. It is true, being filled with 
blindness and ignorance, the ages past before his coming had de facto, 
and actively, no desire after him ; but as there was a secret groaning and 
tendency in the whole nature of things after his production, so he, when he 
came, who was alone to’ be desired by them, was actually received and em- 
braced as the full accomplishment of their desires. That then, wherein all 
their blessedness and deliverance were laid up, may be properly called 
their desire, because containing all things truly desirable, and because, 
like desire fulfilled, it was perfectly satisfactory unto them when enjoyed. 

§ 20. The only difficulty in the interpretation of these words, hes in 
their unusual construction. The verb ἽΝΞ, shall come, is of the plural 
number, venient ; whereas, N17277, the desire, whereunto we refer it, is of 
the singular: desiderium omnium gentium venient. Kimchi observing 
this anomaly to suit the words unto his own sense, affirms that 3 is want- 
ing, which should be prefixed to N17, and so be rendered, ‘ All nations 
shall come with their desire,’ that is, their desirable things, their silver and 
gold ; but there is no need of this arbitrary addition to the text, and the 
sense contended for by him, we have sufficiently disproved. Nor is it 
unusual in the Hebrew tongue, where two substantives are joined in con- 
struction, that the verb agrees in number and person, not with that which 
directly and immediately it respects, but with that whereby it is regu- 
lated. } 

As nar here is put in statu constructo, by 0°12, and the verb from 
thence put in the plural number, so 2 Sam. x. 9, Joab saw POX TNT 5 
mandir ‘2D, that the face of battle was against him. The verb 7n‘n, was, 
which refers directly to 23D, the face, agrees not in number with it, but 
with mri, the battle, by which the other is put in construction. So 
Job xy. 20, 12532 Ὁ" 7D, the number of years is hid, 125¥2, are hid : 
it agrees with Ὁ, years, and not with 15D, the number; in the very 
same kind of construction with that of the words here used by the pro- 
phet. So likewise, 1 Sam. 11. 4, DM OMA NWP, arcus fortium confrac- 
torum. The adjective, Onn, broken, agrees in number with D722, the 
mighty, though it be apparently spoken of the bow. And likewise Hosea 
vi. 5, SBN ΠΟΘ, thy judgments shall go forth as the light: 83, 
shall go forth, agrees in number with “N, the light, though it respect 
ΤΌΘ, thy judgments, in the plural number; and many other instances 
of the like kind, may be alleged to the same purpose. This construction, 
then, though anomalous, yet is in that language so frequent, as not to 
create any difficulty in the words; and yet possibly the words may not be 
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without a further sense, intimating the coming of the nations to Christ 
upon his coming into the temple. 

§ 21. Though the words of the promise are thus clear in themselves, 
we may yet see what further light is contributed unto our interpretation 
from the circumstances before observed ; as, first, the way of bringing in 
this glory is there expressed by the prophet from the mouth of the Lord, ‘I 
will shake the heavens and the earth, the sea, and the dry land; and I will 
shake all nations.’ All the Jewish expositors agree, that these words are 
to be interpreted Dwr yaa by; that is, metaphorically and figuratively. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that a great concussion and shaking of the world, 
and all the nations of it, is intended in them, otherwise nothing is signified 
by them. And this must be with reference unto that house, and the wor- 
ship thereof, and that in a tendency unto its glory. Now I desire to 
know what work among the nations in the whole world it is, that was 
wrought with respect unto the temple which is here intended. The na- 
tions came indeed under Antiochus, and almost ruined it; under Crassus, 
and robbed it ; under Pompey, and profaned it; under Titus, and destroyed 
it. But what tended all this to its glory? But refer these words unto the 
coming of the Messiah, and all things contained in them were clearly ful- 
filled. Take the words literally, and they suit the event. At his birth, a 
new star appeared in the heavens; angels celebrated his nativity ; wise 
men came from the east, to inquire after him; Herod and all Jerusalem 
was shaken at the tidings of him; and upon his undertaking of his work, 
he wrought miracles in heayen, and earth, and sea, and dry land, and upon 
the whole creation of God. Take them metaphorically, as they are rather 
to be understood, for the mighty change which God would work in his 
worship, and in the stirring up of the nations of the world to receive him 
and his doctrine, and the event is yet more evident. All nations under 
heaven were quickly shaken and moved by his coming. Some were stirred 
up to inquire after him, some to oppose him, until the world, as to the 
greatest and the most noble parts of it, was made subject to him. Evident 
it is, that since the creation of all things, never was there such an al- 
teration and concussion in the world, as that wherewith the Messiah and 
his doctrine was brought into it, and which is therefore so expressed by the 
prophet. 

§ 22. Abarbinel affirms that the DYN ‘MON, Christian doctors, 
would argue and prove from hence, that it is not the temple of the Jews, 
but their own house of worship, that is intended in these words, and that 
because there was no such confluence of the nations unto the Jews, either 
under the first or second temple, as is here promised ; but unto the church 
and faith of Christians, all nations were converted. But he mistakes and 
confounds things, as all of them constantly do, in their disputations against 
Christians. We contend not that it is the Christian church that is here 
intended by the house to which glory was to come. Only we say, that he 
to whom the nations or Gentiles were to be gathered, whom they were 
shaken and stirred up to receive, did actually come unto the temple at 
Jerusalem, and thereby gave it a greater glory than what the temple of 
Solomon ever received. This first circumstance then clears our intention 
from this text. 

§ 23. The season wherein the promised glory was to be brought in, is 
next noted in the context. It is expressed, ver. 6, N°T UY NMS TY. The 
Jews generally refer these words unto the rule or kingdom of the Hasmon- 
veans, under whom the people were to enjoy their liberty, which is said to 
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be a little season, as continuing seventy or eighty years; for it is said to 
be little, because they had but a small dominion in comparison of their 
former kingdom and empire. But it is evident from the context, that the 
prophet had no respect unto rule or dominion in these words. For what- 
ever is intended in this expression, it hath a direct and immediate influence 
to the bringing in of the desire of all nations, and the glory promised, which 
the rule of the Hasmonzans reached not unto. Our apostle, Heb. xii. 27, 
renders these words NON Ty, literally and properly eve ἁπαξ, ‘ yet more once, 
or ‘yet once more.’ God had before done some work, whereunto that which 
he promised now to do is compared. Such a concussion of all things had 
been before ; and this, as is evident from ver. 5, was the work that he 
wrought at the giving of the law, and the erection of the Judaical church, 
state and ordinances. In answer hereunto, he would bring in the ever- 
lasting kingdom of the Messiah, and the spiritual worship to be celebrated 
therein, the old church-state of the Jews being removed and taken away 
in this shaking of all things. 

And this is plainly evinced from the comparison that God makes 
between the work here promised, and that which he wrought when he 
covenanted with the people upon their coming up out of Egypt. Con- 
cerning the work which God will thus do once more, it is said to be 
ὌΝ TY, a little while ; that is, ere it be accomplished. It is not the na- 
ture or quality of the work, but the season or time wherein it shall be 
wrought, that is denoted in these words. In that sense is 0)73 often used in 
the Scripture, as we prove elsewhere. As the same work, Mal. iii. 1, is 
promised to be done ONND, suddenly, speedily. It is then foretold, that it 
should be but a little space of time before this work should be wrought. 
And hence Abarbinel would prove, that it cannot respect the coming of 
our Messiah, which was about four hundred years after. But this season 
is not called a little while absolutely, but with respect unto the former 
duration of the people, or church of the Jews, either from the calling of 
Abraham, or the giving of the law by Moses. And this space of four 
hundred years, is but little in comparison thereof; and is so termed to stir 
up believers unto a continual expectation of it, and desire after it: it being 
now nearer unto them than unto their forefathers, who beheld the time of 
its performance a very great way off. And this also serves for the convic- 
tion of the Jews ; for whereas their forefathers of old did confess, and they 
at present cannot with any modesty deny, but that the Messiah is here 
intended, whom they suppose not yet to be come, how can this space of 
time from the days of Haggai in any sense be called a little while, seeing 
it far exceeds all the space of time that went before, from the call of Abra- 
ham, which is the first epoch of their privileges and claim. 

§ 24. The last circumstance contributing light unto our interpretation 
of this place, is taken from the event, or the coming of the desire of all 
nations, and the glory of the second house ensuing thereon, in these words, 
DW JNN MIT DIP): ‘and in this place I will give peace, saith the Lord 
of hosts. From these words Abarbinel seeks to overthrow our exposition ; 
by this place, saith he, is intended Jerusalem. Well, let that be granted, 
what will thence ensue? Why, saith he, m7 sd ὈΓΡ Tow oa TT 
p>wi ow; ‘Behold from the day that the Messiah was born, there 
was no peace in Jerusalem, but wars, destruction, and desolation.’ We say 
then, that by peace, here, must be understood either outward, temporal, 
worldly peace, or spiritual peace between God and man, between Jews and 


Gentiles, in their joint communion in the same worship of God. “4 they 
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say the former was intended, I desire to know when this promise was ac- 
complished under the second temple? before the days of the Hasmonzans, 
the whole people was in perfect bondage and slavery, first to the Persians, 
then to the Grecians ; and bondage is not peace, especially in the Hebrew 
dialect, wherein that word denotes an affluence of all good things. The 
rule of the Hasmonzans was wholly spent in bloody wars, and intestine 
divisions. Their power issued in the dominion of the Romans, and their 
vassals the Herodians. What signal peace they had in those days, they 
may learn from their own Joseph Ben Gorion. To say, then, that this was 
the peace intended, is to say directly, that God promised what he never 
performed, which it is fit only for these men to do. 

Besides, though God promised to give this peace at Jerusalem, that is 
amongst the Jews, yet he promised not to give it only to Jerusalem, or only 
to the Jews, but to all nations also, whom he would shake and stir up, to 
bring in this glory. Now what pretence of peace had the Jews under the 
second temple, in which all nations were concerned? I suppose they will 
not say they had any. Moreover, the peace promised, was that which was 
to be brought in by the Messiah. This Abarbinel grants; and thence seeks 
to strengthen his objection: for, saith he, ‘Then we shall have peace, rule, 
and dominion, according to the manifold promises given us unto that pur- 
pose. I answer, those promises were of two sorts. Some allegorically 
express spiritual things, by words literally signifying things outward, and 
they are all of them fulfilled in and unto them that do believe. Others of 
them, that really intend outward peace and glory, are indeed made con- 
cerning the Jews to be fulfilled, not when the Messiah came to them, but 
when they shall come to the Messiah. At his coming unto them, they reject- 
ed him and he rejected them; but when their blindness shall be taken away, 
and they shall return unto the Lord, all these promises shall have a blessed 
accomplishment amongst them. But we have sufficiently proved that the 
principal work of the Messiah was to make peace between God and man by 
taking away sin that was the cause of their separation, distance, and enmity. 
This then is the peace here promised. This God gave at Jerusalem, whilst 
the second temple was standing : ‘ For he is our peace who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us, having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances for to make in himself of twain, one new man, so making 
peace. And that he might reconcile both unto God, in one body by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby, he came and preached peace to 
them that were afar off, and to them that were nigh.’ Thus did God give 
peace at Jerusalem, both to the Jews and Gentiles, by him that was the 
desire of all nations; and so by this circumstance of the context also, is 
our interpretation fully confirmed. 

_ § 25. Although we have sufficiently confirmed our argument, and vin- 
dicated it from the exceptions of the Jewish masters; yet as it is most 
certain, that the constant faith of their church of old was, that the Messiah 
should come whilst that second temple was standing, and as the modern 
Jews have apostatized from this faith, and countenance themselves in their 
infidelity, by the miserable evasions before mentioned: I shall yet add 
farther strength unto it from a parallel testimony, and from their own con- 
fessions. The parallel place intended, is that of Malachi iii. 1, ‘Behold I 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me, even the angel 
or messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: Behold he shall come, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ The time future of his coming, is by Haggai said 
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to be NYT wy, a little while; and Malachi answerably affirms, that he 
shall come DNND, suddenly, in the sense before declared. He who by 
Haggai is called 5°27 55 m7", ‘the desire of all nations,’ with respect unto 
the Gentiles, all desirable things being laid up in him, is by Malachi called 
| DWPan DAN AWS PINT, with respect unto the Jews, ‘the Lord whom ye 
seek : whose coming they looked for so long, and prayed for so earnestly. 
And what Haggai expressed absolutely, shall come, afterwards intimating 
the respect his coming should have unto the temple, Malachi sets down 
fully, 52° 5x N12», ‘he shall come to his temple.’ Further to clear what it 
is, that in both these places is intended, he 15 called MAN 7nd, the angel 
of the covenant ; God’s messenger, who was to confirm and ratify the new 
covenant with them ; that is, the Messiah. The Targum of Jonathan ex- 
presseth this on Jer. xxx. 21, closing the promise of the covenant with 
these words, ‘>> pM PremwA pm pins Nan, ‘and their king 
shall be anointed from among them, and their Messiah shall be revealed 
from amongst the midst of them ; He who was the desire of all nations, the 
Lord whom the Jews sought, the messenger by whom the new covenant 
was to be ratified ; that is, the Lord the Messiah was to come, and he 
did come to that temple. 

§ 26. And here the Jews are at an end of all shifts and evasions. It 
cannot be said that the Messiah is not here intended ; yet Rashi would fain 
evade it; the Lord whom ye seek, that is DDWUr “bx, the God of Judg- 
ment : because they had said before, Ch. 11.17, Where is the God of Judg- 
ment? Vain man! these words, Ch. 11. 17, which he himself had but just 
before interpreted, to be the atheistical expression of wicked men question- 
ing the judgment of God, are now to serve his turn, interpreted as to be 
expressive of the same earnest desire of seeking after the Lord, which is 
evidently meant by the words, the Lord whom ye seek, the angel of the 
covenant whom ye delight in ; for both these are the same, as Aben Ezra 
acknowledgeth, 215) Dyur 3 nan qd ST ΤΊΞΞΙΤ NIT PINT, ‘The Lord 
he is the glory, and the angel of the covenant, the same things being 1η- 
tended under a double expression.’ And the person to whom he refers is 
evident, from his interpreting the messenger to be sent before him, to be 
Messiah Ben Joseph, whom they make the forerunner of Messiah Ben 
David. 

Kimchi interprets the angel to be sent before him, as the angel of God’s 
presence from heaven, to lead the people out of their captivity, as of old he 
went before them in the wilderness when they came out of Egypt. But we 
are better taught who this messenger was, Matt. xi, 10; Mark 1.2. | As for 
the Lord they sought, he speaks plainly, ma7 on Nia mpnan 70 Nv, 
‘This is the king the Messiah, and this the angel of the covenant. He 
adds indeed the old story about Elijah, and his zeal for the covenant ; 
whence he had the honour to preside at circumcision, to see the covenant 
observed, and may be thence called the angel of the covenant. But it is 
plain in the words, and confessed by Aben Ezra, that the Lord whom they 
sought, and the angel of the covenant, are the same. And as to these 
words, }>>"77 D8 NIA DNND, he shall come suddenly to his temple, he adds 
in their explication; ‘> ἼΩΝ DN*2T ἼΒΟΞ Wand Nd) ypr md Ndw “Dd 
NDW S12 ὉΠ ἸΝῚΞ DY OIN pts now No pinnp,.‘ Because the time of the 
end is not revealed nor unfolded in the book of Daniel. It is said he shall 
come suddenly, because there is no man that knows the day of his coming 
before he cometh.’ We grant that the precise day of his coming was not 
known before he came; but that the time of it was foretold, limited and 
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unfolded in the book of Daniel, so far as the season would admit: and that 
all future expectation is there declared to be void, we shall immediately de- 
monstrate. At present we have proved, and find that they cannot deny, 
but that he was to come unto the second temple, while it was yet 
standing. 

§ 27. Once more, we may yet add the consent of others or their masters 
besides these expositors. Some testimonies out of their dectors are cited 
by others; I shall only name one or two of them in the Talmud itself, 
Tractat. Saned. cap. 11, the application of this place of Haggai unto the 
Messiah, is ascribed unto Rabbi Akiba; his words, as they report them, 
are, Twat ND’ TD TT Nd ΣΝ ond jox Nad vyy, * A little glory 
will I give unto Israel, and then the Messiah shall come. And this man is 
of so great repute among them, that Rabbi Eleazar affirms, that *727 5 
Sw», ‘all the wise men of Israel were like a little garlic in comparison of 
that bald Rabbi.’ This then is their own avowed tradition, and the other 
place of Malachi, concerning the angel of the covenant, is expounded of the 
Messiah by Rambam in 0.35% m25>7, ‘In the days,’ saith he, ‘of the Mes- 
siah, the children of Israel shall be restored unto their genealogies, by the 
Holy Ghost that shall rest upon him, as it is said, Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall come unto his temple. 
We have then found out from the clear words of both these prophecies, and 
from the consent of the Jews themselves, who it is that is here promised in 
them, that he should come to his temple. 

§ 28. This is the glory of the second house promised in Haggai. The 
end of the temple, and of all the glory of it, and all the worship performed 
in it, was to prefigure the promised seed, who was the true and only sub- 
stantial glory of them all, and of the people to whom they were committed ; 
for he was to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people 
[srael. Therefore in all the worship of the temple, those who believed, and 
in the use of the ordinances of it, saw unto the end of their institution, 
did continually exercise faith on his coming, and earnestly desire the ac- 
complishment of the promise concerning it. The great glory then of this 
temple could consist in nothing but this coming of the Lord whom they 
sought, the desire of all nations, unto it. Now that he should come whilst 
the temple stood, is here confirmed by this double prophetical testimony ; 
and the temple was utterly and irreparably destroyed above 1600 years ago. 
Tt must be acknowledged then that the Messiah is long since come, unless we 
we will say, that the word of God is vain, and his promise of none effect. 

§ 29. The general objection of the Jews unto this argument, taken from 
the limitation of the time allotted unto the coming of the Messiah, we shall 
afterwards consider. In one word, that which they relieve themselves with- 
al against the prediction of Haggai and Malachi, that he should come unto 
the temple then built amongst them, is so truly ridiculous, that I shall not 
need to detain the reader with the consideration of it. They say the Mes- 
siah was born at the time determined, before the destruction of the second 
temple, but that he is kept hid in the sea, or in Paradise, or dwells at the 
gates of Rome among the lepers, waiting for a call from heaven to go and de- 
liver the Jews. With such follies do men please themselves in the great 
concerns of the glory of God and of their own eternal welfare, when they 
are left destitute of the Spirit of light and truth, and are sealed up under 
the efficacy of their own blindness and unbelief. But of this we shall treat 


further in the consideration of their general answers to the whole argument 
in hand. 
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EXERCITATION XIV. 


§ 1. Daniel’s weeks, Ch. ix. 24—27, proposed unto consideration. § 2. Attempt of a 
learned man to prove the coming and suffering of the Messiah not to be intended, ex- 
amined. § 3, First reason from the difficulties of the computation, and differences about 
it removed. § 4. Whether this place be used in the New Testament. ὁ 5. Objection 
from the time of the beginning of this computation, answered. § 6. Distribution of the 
seventy weeks into seven, and sixty two and one. Reason of it. § 7. Objection thence 
answered. § 8. The cutting off the Messiah, and the destruction of the city, not joined 
in one week. § 9. Things mentioned, ver. 24, peculiar to the Messiah. ὁ 10. The pro- 
phecy acknowledged by all Christians to respect the Messiah. § 11. The events men- 
tioned in it, not to be accommodated unto any other. § 12. No types in the words, but 
a naked prediction, § 12—14. The prophecies of Daniel do not principally respect the 
churches of the latter days. § 15. Streights of time intimated when they fell out. ᾧ 16. 
Coincidence of phrases in this and other predictions considered. § 17. Removal of the 
daily offering, and causing the sacrifice and offering to cease, how they differ. § 18. The 
desolation foretold. § 19. Distribution of the seventy weeks accommodated unto the 
material Jerusalem, § 20. Objections removed. § 21. Distribution of things contained 
in this prophecy. § 22. Argument from the computation of time warranted. § 23. First 
neglected by the Jews, then cursed: yet used by them vainly. § 24. Concurrent expec- 
tation and fame of the coming of the Messiah upon the expiration of Daniel’s weeks. 
§ 25. Mixture of things good and penal. Abarbinel’s figment rejected. § 26. Four 
hundred and ninety years the time limited. Fancy of Origen, and Apollinaris. § 27. 
The true Messiah intended. Proved from the context. § 28. The names and titles given 
unto him. § 29. The work assigned unto him. § 30. That work particularly explained ; 
the expressions vindicated. To make an end of transgression, what. § 31. To seal up sins. 
§ 32. To reconcile iniquity. § 33. To bring in everlasting righteousness. § 34. To seal 
vision and prophet. § 35. Messiah how cut off. § 36. The covenant strengthened. ὁ 37. 
Ceasing of the daily sacrifice. § 38. Perplexity of the Jews about these things. § 39. 
Opinion of Abarbinel and Manasseh Ben Israel. Cyrus not intended. Not Herod 
Agrippa. ᾧ 40. Not Magistracy. Africanus, Clemens, and Eusebius noted. § 41. 
Messiah came before the ceasing of the daily sacrifice. ὁ 42. Chronological computation, 


not necessary. 


1. THERE remains yet one place more, giving evident testimony unto 
the truth under demonstration, to be considered and vindicated. . And this 
is the illustrious prediction and specification of time granted unto Daniel 
by the angel Gabriel. Ch. ix. 2427. “Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression and_ to 
make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to 
anoint the most holy. Know therefore and understand, that from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto Messiah 
the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks, the street 
shall be built again, and the wall in troublous times. And after threescore 
and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off; but not for himself: and the peo- 
ple of the prince that shall come, shall destroy the city and the sanctuary ; 
and the end thereof shall be with a flood, and unto the end of the war, de- 
solations are determined. And he shall confirm the covenant with many 
for one week ; and in the midst of the week, he shall cause the sacrifice 
and oblation to cease, and for the overspreading of abominations, he shall 
make it desolate, even until the consummation, and that determined, shall 
be poured upon the desolate.” So our translation reads the words, how 
agreeably unto the original, we shall consider and examine particularly in 


our progress. 5 
§ 2. As Christians in general are aware of the importance of this testi- 
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mony in our present argument, so the Jews are also in a.great measure sen- 
sible of this; as we shall see in considering the manifold evasions which 
they have invented to avoid the efficacy of it. But before we engage 
in the consideration of this passage, we must remove out of our way a 
mistaken apprehension, which not only opposes our views, but which also 
is opposed to the whole design, intention, and subject-matter of the prophe- 
cy itself. A reverend and learned person ina late exposition of the visions 
and prophecies of Daniel, endeavours to refer them all to the state of the 
churches of Christ in these latter days of the world, with their sufferings 
under, and deliverance from the power of antichrist. : And he contends ex- 
pressly, that this prophecy, prediction, and computation, amongst the rest, 
doth not relate unto the coming and suffering of the Messiah, but only un- 
to the state of the churches before mentioned. Hence he who published 
those discourses, declareth in the title of the book, that «A new way is pro- 
pounded in it, for the finding out of the determinate time signified unto 
Daniel in his seventy weeks, when it did begin, and when we are to expect 
the end thereof. And a NEW way it is indeed, not only diverse from, but 
upon the matter, contrary unto the catholic faith of the church of God, 
both Judaical and Christian, ever since the first giving out of the prophecy. 
And such a way it is, as is not only groundless, as we shall discover in the 
examination of it, but also dangerous unto the Christian faith if received. 
Yet because the author of it (if he be yet alive) is a person holy, modest, 
and learned, and proposeth his conjectures with submission unto the judg- 
ment of others, not peremptorily determining what he says, (page 51,) his 
discourse deserves our consideration, and it ought to be answered with a 
sobriety suited to that wherewith it is proposed. And herein we shall 
attend unto the method chosen by himself, which is first to give reasons 
and arguments to prove, that this prophecy cannot be applied unto the 
coming of the Messiah, and then those which countenance, as he sup- 
poses, the application of it unto these latter days, both which shall be 
examined in their order. 

δ 3. That which in general he first insisteth on, as a reason why this 
prediction should be considered as not applicable to the times of the Mes- 
siah, is the difference that is among learned men about the chronological 
computation of the time here limited. The variety of opinions in this 
matter he terms monstrous, and the difficulties that attend the several cal- 
culations ineatricable. But whether this reason suit his purpose, it is easy 
to determine ; yea, it seems to have strength on the other side. For not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the exact computation pretended, not one 
of them whom he mentions, nor scarce any other person, ancient or modern, 
before himself, or a very few besides, did ever doubt, or call in question, 
whether the time designed, did concern the coming of the Messiah or not. 
And it seems to be a greater evidence of the truth thereof, that no dif- 
ficulty in the computation did ever move them to question the prin- 
ciple itself. 

Besides, this is indeed no tolerable argument, namely, that learned men 
cannot agree in the exact computation of any time appointed unto such an 
end, to prove that it was not designed unto that end, as is evident from 
other instances in the Scriptures to the same purpose. Thus God tells 
Abraham that his seed should sojourn in a strange land four hundred years, 
Gen. xv. 13, which Stephen repeats, Acts vii. 6. After this, Moses, with 
some difference in the years themselves, affirms that their sojourn in Egypt 
was four hundred and thirty years, Exod. xii. 40, which St. Paul repeats, 
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Gal. iii. 17. Now learned men greatly differ about the right stating of 
this account, as from what time precisely the computation is to be dated: 
and that on the very same reason which divides their judgments in the 
stating of these weeks in Daniel. For as in this place of Daniel, the 
angel fixes the beginning of the time limited unto the going forth of the 
decree to build Jerusalem, and there being several decrees at several 
seasons, made as it should seem to that purpose, they are not agreed 
from which of them precisely to begin the account. So Paul affirm- 
ing, that the four hundred and thirty years began with the giving of 
the promise unto Abraham, it having been several times, and at several 
seasons solemnly given unto him, there is great question from which of them 
the computation is to take its date and beginning. And yet, as notwith- 
standing this difficulty, no man ever doubted, but that the years mentioned 


-contained the time during which Abraham and his posterity were in Egypt; 


so, notwithstanding the difficulties and difference pleaded about the compu- 
tation of these weeks of Daniel, no man ever doubted but that the time 
limited in them, was that allotted unto the Judaical church and state, until 
the coming of the Messiah. The like difference there is amongst learned 
men about the beginning and ending of the seventy years in Jeremiah, 
allotted unto the Babylonish captivity ; and that because the people were 
carried captive at three different times by the Babylonians. 

There is, therefore, indeed, no weight in this exception, which is taken 
merely from the weakness and imbecility of the minds of men, not able to 
make a perfect judgment concerning some particular points in this divine 
account. And as we shall afterwards manifest, itis of no great importance 
to the principal, yea, only end of the prediction itself, whether we can do so 
orno. But yet that this difficulty is not so inextricable as is pretended, but 
as capable of a fair solution, as any computation of time so far past and 
gone, we shall, I hope, sufficiently evidence in the account that shall be 
subjoined unto our exposition and vindication of the prophecy itself. 

§ 4. From this general consideration, the learned author proceeds to 
give five particular reasons to prove his opinion, which we shall examine in 
their order. And the first is as followeth :— 

‘Because,’ saith he, in no place of the New Testament is this prophecy 
used against the Jews to prove the Messiah already come.’ 

Answ. If this reason should be allowed to be cogent, it would disarm 


_ the Christian church of the principal testimonies from the Old Testament 


on which it hath always rested, as proofs that the Messiah is long since . 
come, and that Jesus of Nazareth is he. For as evidences of that nature 
are sparingly recorded in the writings of the gospel, so of the most evident 
and illustrious unto that purpose, there is no mention at all therein. And 
it is most evident, that both in dealing with the Jews, and in the instruction 
of his own disciples, the Lord Jesus made use of innumerable other testi- 
monies, besides those which are recorded in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. So also did his apostles, and other primitive teachers of the gospel. 
Hence they are said to prove Jesus to be the Christ out of Moses and the 
prophets, and he is said to have instructed his disciples out of Moses and 
all the prophets in the things concerning himself; and yet the particular 
places whereby the one and the other was performed, are not recorded. 
Besides, this reason laboureth under another unhappiness, which is, that 
it is grounded upon a mistake. For, indeed, this prophecy is expressly 
made use of in the New Testament, to denote the time by us allotted unto 
it; add that by our Lord Jesus Christ himself. For Matt. xxiy. 15, 
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‘speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem, which, according unto this pre- 
diction was immediately to succeed upon his coming and suffering, he says 
unto his disciples, ‘When ye shall see the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet standing in the holy place, (whoso readeth 
let him understand,) then let them which be in Judea flee into the moun- 
tains.’ That which here is called βδελυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως, or των ἐρημωσεων, 
(as the words of the evangelist are inserted into the version of the LXX. 
in this place,) is, DAWA D’SIpW H29 dy, the ‘desolater’ or ‘waster over a 
wing of abominations; that is, as Luke interpreteth the words, an army 
compassing Jerusalem unto the desolation thereof, chap. xxi. 20. Where- 
fore, our Saviour expressly applying this prophecy of Daniel to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which was the consequence of his passion, he plainly 
declares, that in his suffering, and the desolation that ensued on the Jews, 
this whole prediction and limitation of time is fulfilled, and ought not to be 
sought after in any other season of the church. And this is abundantly 
sufficient, not only to render the foregoing reason utterly useless, but also to 
supersede all the following considerations and arguments, as being arguments 
which contend directly against the interpretation of this prophecy, given 
us by the Lord Christ himself. But yet, having made this entrance, we 
shall examine also the ensuing reasons, in their order. 

§ 5. It is added, therefore, Secondly, ‘If the restoration of the city, ver. 
25, is of the material Jerusalem after Nebuchadnezzar’s captivity, it must 
begin in the first year of Cyrus, from which time seventy weeks of years 
will fully expire long before the birth of Christ.’ 

Answ. There are sundry learned men who despair not of making good the 
computation from the first year of Cyrus, whose arguments it will not be 
so easy to overthrow, as to make their failure in chronology to be the foun- 
dation of so great an inference as that here proposed, namely, that the 
coming of the Messiah is not intended in this prophecy. But we shall 
afterwards prove that there is not only no necessity that the decree 
mentioned for the restoration of Jerusalem, ver. 25, should be thought 
to be that made in the first year of Cyrus, but also that it is indeed 
. impossible that any such decree should be intended, seeing no such was 
made by him, but only one about the re-building of the temple, to which 
there is here no respect. Another decree, therefore, express to what the 
angel here affrmeth, we shall discover, from which unto the sufferings of 
Christ, the seventy weeks are an exact measure of time. 

§ 6. He adds, Thirdly, ‘ the first division of the seventy weeks is seven 
weeks of years, ver. 25. The end whereof is expressly characterized by the 
setting up of a Messiah governor, which cannot be verified in the setting 
up of the first governor of the Jews after the captivity, much less of Christ. 
For Zerubbabel was set up in the beginning, and Christ long after the end 
of all. No other governor can be meant after the first ; because the setting 
up of one pointeth at the first. Therefore, if the seven weeks end not in 
the setting up of Zerubbabel or Christ, as they cannot, then they cannot be 
verified in the material state of Jerusalem after the captivity of Babylon.’ 

Answ. This exception fixeth on one of the greatest difficulties in the 
text, which yet is not such as to bear the weight of the inference that is 
here made from it. or the argument from the division of the time in the 
text, 1s of this import; because it is said, ‘that from the going forth of the 
decree to build Jerusalem unto Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, 
and threescore and two weeks the street shall be built again, and the wall 
in troublous times; therefore, if the seven weeks end not in the setting 
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up of Zerubbabel or Christ, they cannot be verified in the material state of 
_derusalem after the captivity. Now, I see not the force of this argument ; 
for the words may have another interpretation, and the separating of the 
seven weeks from the sixty-two, as all of them from the seventy before 
mentioned, excluding one out of the distribution, may be to another 
end than to denote either the setting up of Zerubbabel, which assuredly they 
did not, or the coming of Christ, which they extend not unto. In brief, 
they do not precisely assert that at the end of the seven weeks Messiah the 
Prince should be ; for although they are distinguished from the other for 
some certain purpose not expressed, yet, as to the determination of the 
coming of the Messiah, they are to be joined with the sixty-two weeks, 
as is expressly affirmed in the following words. Now, not to prevent 
myself in what is more largely afterwards to be insisted on, in the ex- 
position of the several passages of this prophecy, after a full consideration 
of what sundry learned men have offered for the solving of this difficulty, 
[shall here briefly propose my apprehension concerning it, which I hope the 
candid and judicious reader will find to answer the scope of the context, 
and the design of the place. 

§ 7. First, I fix it here as unquestionable, that the whole space of 
seventy weeks doth precisely contain the time between the going forth of 
the decree, and the unction of the Most Holy, with his passion that ensued, 
some few years of the last week remaining, not reckoned on, to keep the 
computation entire by weeks of years. This is so expressly affirmed, ver. 
24, that the interpretation of all that ensues is to be regulated thereby. 
And this, which we shall afterwards prove, we here take for granted, as the 
hypothesis on which the present difficulty is to be solved. There is, then, 
a distribution of these seventy weeks into seven, sixty-two, and one; upon 
the account of some remarkable events, happening at the distinct expira- 
tion of those several parcels of the whole season, ver. 25. We have two 
portions of this time expressed, namely, seven weeks and sixty-two weeks ; 
and two events attending them, Messiah the Prince, and the building of the 
street and wall. ‘From the going forth of the decree to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, unto Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and three- 
score and two weeks the street shall be built again, and the wall in troublous 
times,’ The two events here mentioned, did follow the two distinct parcels 
of time limited, but not in the order which the words at first view seem to 
represent, as is evident from the context. For as the Messiah did come at 
the expiration of the seven weeks, so the sixty-two weeks were not expired 
before the building of the city ; nor is that mentioned as the event designed 
by the whole space of sixty-nine weeks, but as that which should fall out in 
some interval of it ; for the prophecy issues not in the restoration, but in 
the desolatiqn of the city. Ἷ 

The angel, therefore, expresseth the distinct divisions of time, and the 
principal distinct events of them, but not the order of their accomplishment. 
For the natural order of these things is, that in seven weeks the building 
of the city, wall, and street should be finished, and in sixty-two weeks 
after, the Messiah should be cut off. And this is evident from the text ; 
for as the building of the city can no way be said to be after the sixty-two 
weeks, but in and after the seven, which was the season wherein the decree 
was executed ; so the cutting off the Messiah is expressly said in the next 
verse, to be after those sixty-two weeks, which succeeded unto the seven 
weeks wherein the restoration of the city was finished. And to suppose the 
Messiah, in ver. 25, not to be the same with the Messiah, ver. 26, and the 
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Most Holy, ver. 24, is to confound the whole order of the words, and to 
leave no certain sense in them. For the single remaining week, the use of 
it shall be afterwards declared. This distinction, therefore, of the several 
portions of the whole time limited, doth rather confirm our application of 
this prophecy, than any way impeach the truth or evidence of it. 

§ 8. It is added, fourthly, That ‘the cutting off the Messiah here spoken 
of, is expressly joined with the destruction of the city in one week, to be 
accomplished the last seven years; whereas Christ suffered above thirty 
years before the destruction of the material Jerusalem,’ ver. 26, 27. 

Answ. There appears no such thing in the text. The destruction of the 
city and people, is only mentioned as a consequent of the cutting off and 
rejection of the Messiah, without any limitation of time wherein it should 
be performed ; and de facto it succeeded immediately in the causes of it, 
and in the direct tendency of things thereunto. 

§ 9. In the last place, he says, “ Those phrases, ver. 24, ‘to finish the 
transgression, to make an end of sin, to purge*iniquity, and‘ to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, are manifest characters of the time of the end, 
as shall be shown.” 

Answ. But why are not the other ends expressed in the prophecy, namely, 
‘to seal up vision and prophecy,’ and ‘to anoint the Most Holy,’ here men- 
tioned also? Why is that phrase, JY qp0, translated, ‘ to purge iniquity ; 
whereas, it rather signifies, ‘to make atonement or reconciliation for ini- ᾿ 
quity ? Is it not because it would be very difficult to make any tolerable 
application of these things unto the season, which is called, ‘the time of the 
end? In brief, these things are so proper, so peculiar unto the Lord Christ, 
and the work of his mediation, that in the first, direct, and proper sense, 
they cannot be ascribed to any other things or persons, without some 
impiety. And there is no reason why we should here wrest them from 
their native and genuine signification ; all which will be fully manifested 
in our ensuing exposition of the words themselves. 

§ 10. I shall not here insist on those reasons and arguments whereby 
we prove the true and only Messiah to be intended in this prophecy. 
For as they are needless unto Christians, who are universally satisfied 
with the truth hereof, so we shall from the context and other evidences, 
immediately confirm them against the modern Jews and their masters. 
In the meantime, wholly to remove this unexpected objection out of our 
way, I shall show the inconclusiveness of those pretences, which the 
same learned author makes use of, to countenance his application of this 
whole angelical message unto the Christian churches of these latter days, 
which are these that follow :— 

§ 1]. First, saith he, ‘Because the effects characterizing the end of 
those years, the consuming of transgression, and the bringing in of ever- 
lasting righteousness, are effects to be accomplished in the Christian 
church at the fali of antichrist. Isa. 1. 25—28, and xxvii. 19; Apoe. 
mat 7. 

Answ. These are but some of the effects mentioned, and one of them 
not rightly expressed ; there are others in the prophecy, as ‘ the anointing 
of the Most Holy,’ and ‘cutting off the Messiah, that can with no colour 
of probability be applied unto that season. 2. However, something analo- 
gous unto what is here spoken of as an effect and product of it, may be 
- wrought at another time in the conformity of the church unto its head, yet 
properly and directly, as here intended, they are the immediate effects of 
the anointing, death, and sufferings of Jesus Christ. 3. The places quoted 
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out of Isaiah have no respect unto the churches of the latter days, other 
than all Scripture hath which is written for their instruction. 4. The 
things mentioned, Apoc. xxi. 27, are effects of this work of Christ in and 
towards his church, not the work itself here expressed, as the first view of 
the place will manifest. 

᾿ς § 12. He adds, ‘In the other prophets, the restoration of the Christian 
church from the Babylon of Antichrist, isin like types proportionably re- 
presented ; Isa. x., xi, xill., and xiv.; Jer. 1., li.; Apoc. xiv. 6, 7, 8, xvi. 
19, xv. 7; xvii. 2, 10, 21. 

Answ. I know not what is understood by ‘represented in the like types.’ 
There are no types in this prophecy, but a naked continuance of the Judaical 
church, until the coming of the Messiah, and of the work that he should 
accomplish at his coming, with the effects and consequences thereof. To 
allow types in these things, is to enervate all the prophecies which we have 
of him in the Old Testament. 2. The places directed unto in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, intend not the deliverance of the Christian churches, unless it be 
kara δευτερον σκοπον, and in those places the expressions are in no way coin- 
cident with, or suited unto,this prophecy. 3. Where any thing is represented 
in a type, there must be an accomplishment of somewhat, answerable unto it 
in the type itself; and such was the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Babylon of old insisted on by those prophets. But here our author allows 
no such type, but refers the whole prophecy directly and only unto the 
‘Christian churches. 4. In the Revelation, indeed, the deliverance of the 
churches of Christ from antichristian persecution is foretold; but this can- 
not prove that the coming and suffering of the Messiah may not be im- 
mediately intended, as undoubtedly it is in this place. 

§ 13. He says, thirdly, ‘In all other prophecies of Daniel, the main sub- 
ject of them is the history of antichrist, the Waldensian saints, and their 
successors, restored and reduced out of antichristian captivity. See chap. 
vil. 2, viii. L1O—12. : 

Answ. This is Petitio Principii, and hath no foundation but the arbitrary 
hypothesis of our author; and it seems strange that there should be so 
many prophecies of the churches of Christ, and none amongst them of 
Christ himself. But this is far from the geniusand strain of the Old Testa- 
ment, all the principal prophecies whereof directly respect him, and the 
church only as built on him. 2. Grant therefore (for we will not needlessly 
contend) that some of those prophecies may concern these latter times, it 
doth not at all follow that this also must so do, considering the great va- 
riety of Daniel’s visions; and there are arguments unanswerable to prove 
that this prophecy does not relate to the latter times, as will afterwards 
appear. ἢ 

us 14. It is added, fourthly, That ‘the parallel’ proportion of phrase 
argueth the anointed Prince, ver. 25, to be the Prince of the covenant, 
ch. xi. 22, which there doth signify the princes of the Waldenses.’ 

Answ. 1. That expression, 7°22 TM, ver. 25, is not well rendered the 
anoined Prince.’ It is Messiah, the Prince, King, or Leader, as all trans- 
lations whatever agree. And indeed this is, if not the only, yet far the 
most signal place in the whole Old Testament, wherein the promised Re- 
deemer is directly called the Mrsstan, whence his usual appellation in both 
churches, Judaical and Christian, is taken. For there is not above one 
place more where he is immediately and directly so called, and not in his 
types: neither is that place without controversy. ΤῸ interpret this ex- 
pression, therefore, in this place otherwise, is to take away the foundation 
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of that name of our Redeemer, by which the Holy Ghost, in the New 
Testament, doth principally propose him unto our faith and obedience ; which 
certainly would be in prajudicium fidei Christiane. 2. The Prince of the 
covenant, ch. xi 22, in those wars of Antiochus Epiphanes, or persecutions 
of antichrist, (1 determine not whether,) may be another from Messiah 
the Prince here promised. 

ὃ 15. Fifthly, ‘ The streights of times, ver. 25, he says, ‘and the de- 
struction of the city, ver. 26, do fitly agree to the antichristian persecution. 
See ch. viii. 24, xi. 23. 

Answ. They do more fitly agree to the times of the building of Jeru- 
salem, and last destruction thereof, concerning which they are spoken. All 
streights and destructions have somewhat alike in them, wherein they may 
seem to agree; but it doth not thence follow, that one is intended in the 
prediction of another. 

δ 16. Itis further urged, ‘The effects of the last weeks are parallel 
with the antichristian persecution, described Apoc. xi. For as the Chris-: 
tian church is in both places signified by the holy city, Apoc. xi. 2, with 
Dan. ix. 26, and streights of time said in both places to go before the last 
afflictions, Apoc. xi. 5, iii. 7, with Dan. ix. 25, so the last afflictions are 
also proposed with marvellous agreement; those three years-and a half of 
tyranny over the conquered saints, in the end of the persecution; here 
half a week of years, that is precisely three years and a half, cut out for 
the same end. The war immediately preceding the foresaid triumph, Apoc. 
xi. 7, here in like manner.’ 

_Answ. 1. The likeness of phrases and expressions in setting out 
different events which agree only in some general points, (especially in the 
predictions that concern Christ and his church, which is predestinated to 
be conformed unto him,) is so frequent in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, that nothing unto the purpose of this learned author can be con- 
cluded from such an observation concerning these places. 2. The Christian 
church is not intended by the holy city, Dan. ix. 26, but expressly that city 
which was to be built by the decree of the king of Persia, whose condition 
was revealed unto Daniel upon his prayer for it, and about it. 3. It is no 
wonder that there should be streights before desolations, at all seasons of 
them whatever. 4. The half week cut off from the rest of the weeks, is 
not to be three years and a half of persecution, tyranny, and triumph ; but 
on the contrary, it is designed for the confirmation of the covenant, by the 
preaching of the gospel; so that here is nothing of the parallelism pre- 
tended in the places compared. 

§ 17. He proceeds: ‘From the beginning of the second half of the 
last week, or of the three years anda half, a prince is said to cause the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease, ver. 27, a phrase ascribed unto antichrist, ch. 
Wis hg xi 31.” 

Answv. I have shown before, that the similitude of phrases in different 
places, is no ground to conclude that the same things are intended. 2. 
The phrases are not the same, nor alike in the places compared. Concern- 
ing him who it is spoken of, ch. viii. 11, it is said, Tanm DT, and of 
them, ch. xi. 31. tant 107, they shall take or remove away the continual 
offering ; that is, hinder the observation of it, and attendance unto it, when 
it ought to be observed. Of the Prince, ch. ix. 27, it is said, M3} Mawr 
m7}, he shall cause to cease sacrifice and offering ; so that de jure, they 
ought no more to be observed. 

§ 18. ‘In the same time, saith he, ‘the said Prince is said, ver. 27, 
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for the overspreading of abominations to make desolate; a phrase attri- 
buted unto antichrist, ch. viii. 12, 13. xi. 31, there said to set up the abomi- 
nations making desolate.’ 

Answ. As great desolations and destructions are treated of in all these 
places, it would not be strange if the same author should express the like 
events in the same terms; yet those which we are referred unto, are not 
the same in the original, nor of any considerable correspondency. And the 
like may be said of another instance, which he adds in the ninth place, be- 
tween an expression, ch. ix. 27, and ch. xi. 36, wherein is no agreement at 
all, and the places treat directly of things different, yea contrary. 

§ 19. Itis added, in the last place, ‘That as in the seventy weeks, the 
division of the seven from the sixty, and of both from the one week, are in- 
applicable to the material restoration out of real Babylon, so they will 
exactly and precisely agree to the restoration out of antichristian Babylon, as 
shall be shown.’ 

Answ. That the distribution of the seventy weeks mentioned in the 
text, is applicable unto the continuance of the Jewish church and state, 
with the coming of the Messiah, and the accomplishment of his work, hath 
been already shown, and shall be fully cleared in our ensuing exposition 
of the place. 2. Unto the exact answering of it unto the restoration of 
the church from antichristianism, I shall only say, that if men may be al- 
lowed to fix epochs arbitrarily at their pleasure, and to make application of 
what is spoken in any place of Scripture unto what things and persons they 
please, there is no doubt but that they may make their own imaginations 
adhere and agree well enough together. 

ὃ 20. This brief view we have taken of the reasons of this reverend 
author; both of those whereby he endeavours to prove, that in this pro- 
phecy the coming of the Messiah is not intended, and those whereby he 
would induce a persuasion, that the whole of it is not only applicable unto, 
but also doth directly intend the state and condition of the church in these 
latter days. And now, whether he hath proved his assertion, and whether 
his arguments are sufficient to deprive us of the catholic faith of the church 
in all ages, concerning the import of this angelical message unto Daniel, is 
left unto the judgment of sober and learned men. For my part, I shall 
take it for granted that all his arguments are so far removed out of our 
way, as that we may proceed with our designed explication and vindication 
of this prophecy from the exceptions of the Jews, without any disturbance 
from them. 

§ 21. There are three things that in this illustrious prophecy offer them 
selves unto our consideration. j 

First, The general testimony given unto the coming of the Messiah, and 
the limitation of time wherein he should so come. : 

Secondly, The especial sense of the words in the several passages of it, 
and the distinct prophecies contained in them. 

Thirdly, The chronological computation of the time designed, in an 
exact account of the space of time limited from the beginning unto 
the end. 

The first of these is that wherein principally we have to do with the 
Jews; namely, to prove from hence that there was a time limited and de- 
termined for the coming of the Messiah, which is long since expired. And 
all things herein we shall find clear and evident. Both the space of time 
limited, and the several coincidences of its expiration, are sufficiently . 
manifest. In the second. also, we have to deal with them, in order to the 
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confirmation of the former. In both these, their latter masters have studi- 
ously endeavoured to involve the words in difficulty and perplexity, which 
must be removed by the consideration of the use and genuine import 
of these words, as also by considering the scope of the prophecy, and 
by the help unto the understanding of it, which is contributed from other 
places of Scripture. The third is attended with sundry entanglements, 
which although they are not absolutely inextricable, yet are such in respect 
of some minute parts of calculation, as will not suifer us to hope, that we 
can adduce such demonstrative proof, as that all men should be compelled to 
acquiesce therein. This is sufficiently manifested in the different calcula- 
tions of the most learned, both of the ancient and modern writers, who 
have laboured in this subject. In reference therefore hereunto, I shall do 
these two things: First, Manifest that our argument from this place is not 
at all concerned in the exact chronological computation of the times to 
which the accomplishment of this prophecy relates. And, secondly, Shall 
demonstrate that this difficulty may be removed, by giving a clear and sa- 
tisfactory account of the time specified and limited, such as is not liable 
unto any material objection. 

§ 22. First, It is evident in general, that, in this passage, the Holy 
Ghost reveals the time wherein the Messiah was to come, and to perform 
the work allotted unto him. And from this arises the argument which we 
now insist upon. No small part this was of the church’s treasure of old, 
and a blessed guide it would have been unto the faith and obedience of them 
concerned therein, had it been diligently attended unto. But having sin- 
fully neglected it in its season, they have ever since wickedly opposed it. 
To Daniel, it was granted as a great favour, relief, and privilege, upon his 
deep humiliation, and fervent supplication, as himself records. ‘ Whilst, 
saith he, ‘I was speaking and praying, (with fasting, sackcloth, and ashes, 
yer. 3,) and confessing my sins, and the sins of my people Israel, and pre- 
senting my supplications before the Lord my God, for the holy mountain 
of my God; yea, whilst I was speaking in prayer, the man Gabriel whom 
I had seen in the vision at the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched 
me about the time of the evening oblation; and he informed me, and 
talked with me, and said, O Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee skill 
and understanding. At the beginning of thy supplications, the command- 
ment came forth, and I am now come to show thee, for thou art greatly be- 
loved ; therefore understand the matter, and consider the vision: Seventy 
weeks, &c. ver. 20—23. This was the answer that God gave him upon 
his great and fervent prayer for the church, and that for his relief, comfort, 
and support; whence it is evidently manifest, that the great blessing of the’ 
church was enwrapped in it. And the specification of time mentioned, was 
granted as a light to guide the Jews, that they might not make shipwreck 
of their souls at the appointed season. But when the time of its accom- 
plishment drew nigh; they being generally unenlightened and carnal, and 
filled with prejudices against the proper work of the Messiah, wholly dis- 
regarded it. And since the misery that has come upon them for not dis- 
cerning this time and judgment, most of them do cry out against’ all 
computations of time about the coming of the Messiah, although they are 
plainly called and directed thereunto by God himself. Neither can they 
conceal the vexation which from hence they receive, by finding the design 
of the prophecy so directly against them. Hence this place of Daniel, for 
-the time of the coming of the Messiah, and the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, for his office and work, are justly esteemed the racks and tortures 
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of the Rabbins. It may not therefore be amiss, in our way, to take a little 
prospect of their perplexity in this matter. 

§ 23. In the Talmud. Tractat. Sanedrin, they have laid down this gene- 
ral’rule, Male pereant qui temporum articulos suppetunt quibus venturus 
est Messiah. Or, as they express it, by a solemn curse in the name of 
Rabbi Jonathan, a great man among them, }-S*p ‘arm bw jroxy ΠΌΤ, ‘let 
their bones rot who compute the times of the end.’ And in Shebet Jehuda, 
(wherein they follow Maimonides in Jad. Chazekah, Tractat. de Regib. cap. 
12,) they give a particular account of that solemn malediction against the 
computers of times. ‘It was invented,’ they say, ‘because upon the mis- 
takes of their reckonings, or failings of their calculations, the people are 
apt to despond, and begin to suspect that he is already come.’ So openly 
do they own it to be an invention to defend their unbelief against their 
convictions. Yet this hath not hindered some of their chief doctors, when 
they hoped to make some advantage of it, (as when they saw their disciples 
under any distress inclining to Christianity,) to give out their conjectures, 
without any respect unto the Talmudical curse. So the author of Shal- 
scheleth Hakkabala assigns the year for the coming of the Messiah to be 
the 5335th from the creation, which, according to their computation, fell out 
about the year of the Lord, by our account, 1575. Another would have it 
to be in the year 5358, that is twenty-three years after, in the year 1598. 
Abarbinel, in his Comment on Isaiah, comes short of these, assigning it to 
the year 5263, or 5294 at the farthest ; for he had great expectations from 
the issue of the wars between the Christians and Saracens that were in his 
days. Their utmost conjecture in Zohar is upon the year 5408, which, with 
their wonted success, fell out in the year of our Lord 1648, or thereabouts. 
All these calculations were invented to serve some present exigency. 

But the Talmudical curse is pointed directly against them that would 
conclude any thing from the account of Gabriel given unto Daniel in this 
place. This they plainly acknowledge, in a disputation which they had 
with a converted Jew, before the bishop of Rome, recorded in their Shebet 
Jehuda. Only they would except Daniel himself, affirming that he was 
not DWM, a computer of the time, but TN, a seer; as though the question 
were about the way and means whereby we attain a just computation of 
the time, and not about the thing itself. Daniel received the knowledge 
of this time by revelation, as he did the time of the accomplishment of the 
captivity, though he made use of the computation of time limited in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah; but in both he gives us a perfect calculation of the 
time, and so cannot be exempted from the Talmudical malediction. I 
mention these things in the entrance of our considerations of this prophecy, 
to manifest how. far the Jews despair of any tolerable defence of their 
cause, if the things recorded in it be duly weighed. This then we see in 
~ general, that the Holy Ghost directed the church to compute the time of — 
its spiritual deliverance by the coming of the Messiah, no less evidently 
than he did that of their temporal deliverance from the Babylonish capti- 
vity. Neither are there more differences among Christians about the pre- 
cise beginning and ending of Daniel’s seventy weeks, than were and are 
about the beginning and ending of the seventy years of Jeremiah amongst 
the Jews. This rule was given them by God himself, to direct and guide 
them, if they would have attended unto it, in that darkness, and undet 
those prejudices, with which the coming of the Messiah was attended. 

§ 24. ‘And it is observable, that although it was not the will of God 
that they should exactly know the year and day of the accomplishment of 
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this promise, or although they could not attain unto it, or had lost the tradition 
of the true sense of it, yet about the end of the time pointed unto in this 
computation, they were all of them raised up to a great expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah. And this is not only evident from the gospel, 
wherein we find, that upon the first preaching of John Baptist, they sent 
unto him to know whether he were the Messiah or not, and were all of 
them in expectation and suspense about it, until he publicly disavowed 
any such character, and directed them to him who was so indeed ; but also 
from sundry other testimonies, to which they can make no exception. Their 
own historian tells us, that what principally moved and instigated them to 
undertake an unequal war with the Romans, was the ‘ambiguity (as he 
thought) of the oracle, that about that time one of their nation should ob- 
tain the monarchy of the world.’ Joseph. de Bell, Judaic. lib. 7, cap. 12, 
which he, to promote his own interest, wrested unto Vespasian, who was 
far enough from being one of their nation. Now they had no divine 
oracle about the coming of the Messiah at that season, but this of Daniel. 
And 80 renowned was this oracle in the world, that it is taken notice of by 
both the famous Roman historians, who wrote the occurrences of those days. 
‘ Pluribus persuasio inerat antiquis Sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipso 
tempore ut valesceret oriens, prefectique Judee rerum potirentur, saith 
Tacitus, Histor. lib. 5. ‘ Many had a persuasion, that there was a prophecy 
in the ancient sacred books, that at that time the east should prevail, and 
that the governors of Judea should have the empire of the world’ And 
Suetonius, in the life of Vespasian ; ‘Percrebuerat toto oriente vetus et 
constans opinio, ut eo tempore Judeee preefecti rerum potirentur. ‘An 
ancient and constant persuasion was famous all over the east, that at that 
time governors of Judea should have the empire; and this, as he adds, 
drew the Jews into their rebellion and war against the Romans. 

Now this oracle was no other but this prophecy of Daniel, whose ac- 
complishment at that time the Jews all over the east expected. And they 
acknowledge in their Talmud, that they were made prodigiously obstinate 
in the war they had undertaken against the Romans, by their continual ex- 
pectation every day and moment, that their Messiah who was to come about 
that time, would appear for their relief ; for because of some expressions in 
this prophecy, they always looked for his coming in some time of great dis- 
tress. But this through their lusts and blindness was hid from them, that 
their distress indeed arose from their rejection of him, who was come, and 
had actually called them unto that repentance, which alone would have pre- 
vented it. And this persuasion, that the Messiah was to come about the end 
of Daniel’s weeks, and that those weeks were now come to an end, was so 
fixed in their minds, that when they found that he came not as they thought 
according unto their expectation, they attempted to make a Messiah them- 
selves, even the famous Barcosbi, which proved the means and cause of 
their utter extirpation out of the land of Canaan, as hath been declared. 
Thus was it with them of old, whose posterity, through obstinacy in their 
unbelief, do now curse all that compute the time of his coming, and 
confounding it with his second appearance at the end of the world, re- 
ἊΣ it to the last day, or to a small proportion of time immediately pre- 
ceding τί. 

§ 25. The prophecy itself, that we may return to its consideration, con- 
tains a mixture of things good and desirable, with those that are terrible 
and dreadful. That there is a prediction of things penal, in destructions 
and désolations upon or after the close of the seventy weeks, is both plain 
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in the text, and acknowledged by the Jews. That there is any thing of 
mercy, love, and grace, contained in the words, some of them deny. This 
course takes Abarbinel in his MYWT “Py, ‘springs or fountain of sal- 
vation.’ 

But this figment is directly contrary to the whole prophecy, the context, 
and the express words of the text. The vision itself was granted unto 
Daniel in answer unto his prayer. That the design of his solemn supplica- 
tion was to obtain mercy and grace for Israel, is also plainly declared. The 
answer is given him in a way of mercy and love, and for his consolation in 
his great distress. And is it not strange, that the Spirit of God should di- 
rect him to pray solemnly for grace and mercy, and should give him a bless- 
ed answer, designed for his support and comfort, which should contain 
nothing at all of the mercy prayed for, but fitted only to distress him with 
wars, desolations and destructions? As such an apprehension hath nothing 
in the Scripture to warrant it, so it is altogether dissonant from reason. 
Besides, the things mentioned and summed up, ver. 24, contain the very 
substance of all the good things that ever were promised unto the church 
from the foundation of the world ; and which it had for many ages been 
nourished with the expectation of. But these things will be more particu- 
larly evinced in our ensuing discourse. 

§ 26. For the computation itself, the Jews universally acknowledge, that 
the Sevens here denote sevens of years ; so that the whole duration of the 
seventy sevens, compriseth four hundred and ninety years. ‘This is granted 
by R. Saadias Haggaon, Jarchi, and Kimchi, on the place. Here we have 
no difference with them, nor others. For it were lost labour to divert unto 
the consideration of the fancy of Origen, who (Homil. 29, on Matthew) 
would have every seven to contain seventy years, ten years to each day, and 
the account to begin at the creation of the world, making the whole sum of 
years to be 4900, which expired, as he thought, at the coming of Christ. 
Apollinaris also indulged a more vain imagination, supposing the prophecy 
to give an account of the whole space of time, from the death of our Sa- 
viour unto the end of the world. 

But these fancies are exploded by all. Both Jews and Christians are 
generally agreed, that the precise duration of the time determined, is 
four hundred and ninety years, and that it does not extend farther than 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; whether it reach so far or no, shall 
afterwards be discussed. That which we have to prove and establish from 
this prophecy against the Jews, is first, That the true and only Messiah pro- 
mised unto the fathers, is here spoken of; and the time of his coming 
limited. Secondly, That he was to come, and to discharge his work before 
the expiration of the seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety years from 
their proper date ; that is, before the sacrifice and oblation were caused to 
cease in the destruction of the city and temple. These things, if we clearly 
evince from the text, we have satisfied our argument, and confirmed that 
the Messiah is long since come. Neither are we, as to the import of the 
testimony itself, concerned in that chronological computation of the time 
limited, which we shall afterwards inquire into. The first thing incumbent 
on us, is to prove that it is the true and only Messiah, and his coming that 
is here spoken of. And this we shall do, 1. From the context and scope 
of the prophecy. 2. The name whereby he is called. 3. The work assign- 
ed unto him. 4. The general confession of the Jews of old. 5. The 
follies and open mistakes of the latter Jews in substituting any other thing 
or person in his stead. 9 

Q 
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§ 27. First, The context and scope of the place evidence him to be in- 
tended. This in general was before declared. It was about the greatest 
concern of that people, that Daniel had newly made his supplications. 
The answer given him is, as the angel declares, suited unto his desires and 
requests ; and it contained an account of their state and condition, until 
the consummation of all things that concerned them. The end of that 
people, or that for the sake of which they were a church and people, 
was, as we have demonstrated, the bringing forth of Him, in whom 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed. Until this was accomplish- 
ed, it was impossible, from the decree and promise of God, that they should 
fall under an utter rejection, or final desolation. But this is plainly fore- 
told, as that which should come to pass at the end of the time here deter- 
mined, or instantly upon it. Jy) Dawn DB pw AID by) pM) MAT Maw 
Daw dy gan ms) 25. ‘He shall cause the oblation and sacrifice to 
cease ; that is, utterly and everlastingly, putting thereby a period and final 
end unto their church state and worship. But what then shall become of 
the people? ‘By a wing of abominations he shall make them desolate, 
or cause them to be wasted and laid desolate by overspreading armies, 
either in themselves abominable, or abhorred by them. And in both 
these senses were the Roman armies, Ὁ 429, ‘a wing of abomina- 
tions. Neither was this to endure for a season only, but unto a con- 
summation of the whole, ver. 27. Now it was inconsistent with all the 
promises of God, and the sole end of his wisdom in all that he had to do 
with that people, that this desolation should happen before the produc- 
tion of the Messiah. It being therefore expressly said in‘the text, that 
the Messiah should come before all this were accomplished, who can be 
intended thereby, but he who was promised unto the fathers from the 
foundation of the world ? 

Secondly, This whole revelation was granted unto Daniel for his relief 
in the prospect that he had of the ensuing calamities of the church ; and 
recorded by him for the support thereof in those distresses, as were also 
those prophecies of Haggai and Malachi, before insisted on. Now, the 
only general promise, which God, for the consolation of his church of old, 
renewed unto them in all ages, was this concerning the Messiah, where- 
in all their blessedness was enwrapped, This we have already manifested 
from Moses, and all the prophets who ensued in their several generations. 
And he is therefore here no less intended. : 

Thirdly, Whatever benefit, privilege, or advantage the church had any 
ground or reason to expect from the promises of God at the coming of 
the Messiah, they are all here expressed, as we shall immediately de- 
clare. And we may truly say, that if the things mentioned, ver. 24, 
were to be wrought by any other than the Messiah, the church had much 
- more reason to desire him, than the Messiah himself, as for any other work 
which remained for him to do. 

Fourthly, Unless the Messiah and his blessed work be here intended, 
there is not one word of comfort or relief unto the church in this whole 
prophecy. For those who deny his coming here to be foretold, are forced 
violently to wrest the expressions in ver. 24, unto things utterly alien and 
foreign from the plain and only signification of the words. And how 
inconsistent this is with the design of this angelical message, we have 
before manifested. The context therefore evidently bespeaks the true 
Messiah to be here intended. 

§ 28. Secondly. That the names and titles given unto the person spo- 
ken of, declare who he is that is designed. He is called τ, Messiah, 
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and that κατ᾽ εἕοχην, by way of eminence, and absolutely. Indeed, the very 
name of the Messiah, as appropriated unto the promised seed, is taken 
from this place alone ; for it is no where else used of him absolutely. His 
Messiah, or the Messiah, of the Lord, that is his Anointed, is often used ; 
but absolutely THe Messtau here only. And is it not probable, that the 
name being used but once absolutely in the Scripture, any other should be 
intended, but he alone whose name absolutely alone it is? The name 
therefore sufficiently denotes the person. 

The addition of 7°93, ver. 25, 722 Mw, ‘ Messiah the Prince, makes it 
yet more evident. For as this word is often used to denote a supreme ruler, 
one that goeth in and out before the people in rule and government, as 2. - 
Sam. vil. 8; 1 Kings i. 35; 1 Kings xiv. 7, and in sundry other places, so 
it is peculiarly assigned unto the Messiah, Isa. lv. 4. 122 Wn} pend Ty 7 
DAND M871, ‘ Behold I have given him a witness unto the people, a lead- 
er, or prince, and commander unto the people.’ And those words are thus 
paraphrased by Jonathan, nmdn 55 by wd Jd mn ΝΘ 27 NF, 
‘Behold, I have appointed him a Prince to the people, a King and Ruler 
over all kingdoms.’ This is T’2377 Tw, ‘ Messiah, the Prince, Leader, or 
Ruler over all.” And 2) is the same with >w17, Mic. vy. 1, ‘the Ruler ? 
and my , Ezek. xxxiv. 23, ‘the Shepherd ; and ΝΣ, ‘ the Prince, or 18, 
Mal. iii. 1, the Lord.’ And to ascribe this name of 23 Mwy, ‘ Messiah 
the Prince,’ absolutely unto any but the promised seed, is contrary to the 
whole tenor of the Old Testament. 

Moreover, he is called, ver. 24, DSWIP WIP, ‘the Holiest of the Holies 
the Most Holy: Sanctitas Sanctitatum, in the abstract, the Holiness of 
Holinesses.’ The most holy place in the tabernacle and temple was so call- 
ed; but that-cannot be here intended. The time is limited, wtp Ὁ 
DWP, ‘to anoint or tomake a Messiah of the Most Holy.’ But by the con- 
fession of the Jews, the holy place in the second temple was never anoint- 
ed, because it was not lawful for them to make the holy oil. But suppose 
it was anointed, it must have been so long before the expiration of these 
weeks, which ended, as they suppose, in its final destruction ; and in truth 
not long before. It must therefore be the person typified by the holy place, 
in whom the fulness of the Godhead was to dwell, that is here said to be 
anointed. Had there been any Targum on the Hebrew chapters of Daniel, 
we should have better known the sense of the ancient Jews in this matter 
than we now do. Some of them in after ages agree with us. Nachmanides tells 
us, MWA NIT DwWIP wap, ‘this Holy of Hollies is the Messiah, wWipmy 
77 3372, ‘who is sanctified from amongst the sons of Dayid.’ So he on 
the place. ; 

§ 29. Thirdly. The work assigned to be done in the days of this Messiah 
here spoken of, and consequently by him, declares who it is that is intended. 
Sundry things there are in the text belonging unto this head ; as, 1. ‘ Finish- 
ing of transgression. 2. ‘The making an end of sin. 3. ‘ Making re- 
conciliation for iniquity. 4. ‘The bringing in of everlasting righteousness.’ 
5. ‘The sealing up of vision and prophecy. 6. ‘ His being cut off, and 
not for himself’ 7. ‘Confirming the covenant with many. 8. ‘Causing the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease.’ All these, especially as coincident, demon- 
strate the person of the Messiah. He that shall call to mind what hath been 
evinced concerning the nature of the first promise, the faith of the ancient 
Judaical church, the person, office, and work of the Messiah, will, upon the 
first consideration of these things conclude that this is he. For we have in 
these things a summary of the Old Testament, the substance of all temple 
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‘institutions, the centre of all promises, a brief delineation of the whole work 
of the promised seed. Wherefore, although it be not an exposition of the 
place that we have undertaken, but merely a demonstration of the interest 
of the Messiah therein ; yet because the consideration of the particular ex- 
pressions above mentioned will give light into the strength of the present 
argument, I shall in our passage briefly unfold them. 

§ 30. The first thing designed is, pwr Nd. The time determined for 
the coming of the Messiah is also limited, ywor x>2>, ‘ad cohibendam 
preevaricationem ; to restrain, forbid, coerce, make an end of transgression. 
n>, is to shut, to shut up, to forbid, to coerce, to refrain, or restrain, 
Psal. exix. 101. ΠΝ 55, ‘Ihave refrained,’ or kept my feet from every evil way, 
Psal. xl. 12. ‘Thou Lord, xd2n xd, wilt not withhold, or restrain thy 
mercy from me.’ So also to shut up, or put a stop unto, as Jer. li. 3; 
Haggai i. 10; 1 Sam. xxv. 33; Psal. Ixxxviii. 9. Thence is N52, ‘ carcer, 
a prison, wherein men are put under restraint. From the similitude of 
letters and sound in pronunciation, some suppose it to have an affinity in 
signification with 125, ‘to consummate, to end, to finish.’. But there is no 
satisfactory instance of this coincidence. For although 155 do sometimes 
signify to restrain or shut up, as Psal. Ixxiy. 1]. yet 823 no where signifies 
to consummate, finish, or complete. The first thing therefore promised with 
the Messiah, which he was to do at his coming, was to coerce and restrain 
transgression, to shut it up from overflowing the world so universally as it 
had done formerly. Transgression from the day of its first entrance into 
the world, had passed over the lower creation like a flood. God would now 
set bounds unto it, coerce and restrain it, that it should not for the future 
overflow mankind as it had done. This was the work of the Messiah. 
By his doctrine, by his Spirit, by his grace, and the power of his gospel, he 
set bounds to the rage of wickedness, rooted out the old idolatry of the 
world, and turned millions of the sons of Adam unto righteousness. And 
the Jews who deny his coming, can give no instance of any other re- 
straint laid upon the prevalence of transgression within the time limited 
by the angel; and thus they directly deny the truth of the prophecy, be- 
cause they will not apply it unto him unto whom alone it doth belong. 

§ 31. The second thing to be done at the season determined, is onm 
MNur, ‘to seal up sins ; Tov σφραγισαι, ‘to seal, or to seal up. The ex- 
pression is metaphorical. ΤῸ seal, is either to keep safe, or to hide, cover, 
and conceal. ‘The former can have no place here, though the word seem 
once to be used in that sense, with reference unto sin, Job xiv. 14. But 
this sense hath a perfect inconsistency with what is spoken immediately 
before, and what follows directly after in the text. And the most pro- 
per sense of the word is to cover or conceal, and thence to seal, because 
thereby a thing is hidden, Cant. iv. 12. Now to hide sin or transgres- 
sion in the Old Testament, is to pardon it, to forgive it. As then the 
former expression respecteth the stop that was put to the power and pro- 
gress of sin by the grace of the gospel, as Titus ii. 11, 12, so doth this the 
pardon and removal of the guilt of it, by the mercy proclaimed and tendered 
in the gospel. And in this way of expression is God said to ‘ cast our sins 
behind his back, to cover them, and to cast them into the bottom of the 
sea. That this was no way to be done but by the Messiah, we have 
before evinced. Neither can the Jews point out any other way in which 
this part of the prediction was accomplished within the time limited. For 
setting aside this one consideration of the pardon of sin procured by the 
mediation of the Messiah, and there was never any age wherein God did 
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more severely bring forth sin unto judgment, as themselves had large 
experience. 

§ 32. Thirdly, This season is designed, ἽΝ sad, to make reconcili- 
ation for iniquity. To reconcile iniquity; so our apostle, pntwc, renders 
this expression, Heb. ii. 17, ἱλασκεσϑαι rag apapriac, to reconcile iniquities. 
That is, ἱλασκεσϑαι τὸν Θεὸν περι των ἁμαρτιων, to make reconciliation with 
God for iniquity, to make atonement. The sense of the word 753, when ap- 
plied unto sin, is known and granted. If it be spoken of God, it is to hide, 
to cover, to pardon sin, to be gracious unto sinners; if of men in the use of 
any of his institutions, it is to propitiate, appease, atone, make atonement or 
reconciliation, as I have elsewhere at large declared. How this was to be 
done by the Messiah, hath been already evinced. This was that work for 
which he was promised unto our first parents from the foundation of the 
world. That he was to do it, we are taught in the Old Testament ; how he 
did it, we are taught by the gospel. To expect this atonement for sin from 
any other, or to look for its being wrought by any other ways or means, is 
fully to renounce the first promise, and the faith of the fathers from the 
foundation of the world. 

§ 33. That which in’the fourth place is mentioned, answers the former. 
To make reconciliation for iniquities, and Dvady prs amd, to bring in 
everlasting righteousness. There was a legal righteousness amongst the 
people before, consisting partly in their blameless observation of the in- 
stitutions of the law, and partly in their ritual atonements for sin, made 
annually and occasionally. Neither of these could constitute their ever- 
lasting righteousness. Not the former, for ‘by the deeds of the law can 
no flesh be justified; that is, not absolutely, whatever they might be as to 
the possession of the promised land. Not the latter; for as our apostle ob- 
serves, the annual repetition of legal sacrifices did sufficiently manifest that 
they could not make perfect them that came unto God by them. 

In opposition to these, an everlasting righteousness, such as is absolute, 
perfect, and enduring for ever, is promised to be brought in by the Messiah ; 
the righteousness which he wrought in his life and death, doing and suffer- 
ing the whole will of God, being imputed unto them that believe. And this 
pnby prs, “ everlasting righteousness, procureth and endeth in the nyywn 
ondy, ‘everlasting salvation’ mentioned, Isa. xlv. 17, both opposed unto 
the ritual righteousness, and temporal deliverance of the law. To declare 
the nature, and the way of bringing in this righteousness, is the design of 
the gospel, Rom. i. 16,17. And I desire to know of the Jews, how it was 
brought in within the time limited. According unto their principles, the 
time here determined, was so far from being a season of bringing in ever- 
lasting righteousness, that by their own confession it brought in nothing but 
a deluge of wickedness in the sins of their nation, and oppressions of the 
Gentiles. This, therefore, is the proper work of the Messiah, foretold by 
the prophets, expected by all the fathers, and not denied by the Jews them- 
selves at this day, though they would shamefully avoid the application of it 
unto him in this place. But he, whoever he be, that brings in everlasting 
at ρόαι He, and no other, is the promised seed, the true and only 

essiah. 

§ 34. The fifth thing here foretold, is in those words, 8°33) PNM pnm, 
‘to seal vision and prophet.’ x°2) for M123, prophet for prophecy; the 
concrete for the abstract. The expression being metaphorical, is capable of 
a triple interpretation or application, every one of them proper unto 
the Messiah, to his work, and to the times wherein he came, and to no 
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other. 1. To seal, is to consummate, to establish, and confirm. Things are 
perfected, completed, established, and confirmed, by sealing, Jer. xxxiv. 44; 
Isa. viii. 16; John iii. 34; Rom. iv. 11. In this sense, vision and prophecy 
were sealed in the Messiah. They had all of them respect unto the coming 
of the just One, the promised seed. God had spoken of him by the mouths 
of his holy prophets, from the foundation of the world. In the bringing of 
him forth, he sealed the truth of their predictions by their actual ac- 
complishment. The law and the prophets were until John, and then they 
were to be fulfilled. This was the season wherein all vision and prophecy 
centred, this the Person who was the principal subject and end of them: 
He, therefore, and his coming, is here foretold. 2. To seal, is to finish, 
conclude, and put an end unto any thing, Isa. xxix. 1]. Thus also were 
vision and prophecy then sealed among the Jews. They were shut up and 
finished. The privilege, use, and benefit of them, were no more to be con- 
tinued in their church. And this also fell out accordingly. By their own 
confession, from that day to this, they have not enjoyed either vision 
or prophet. That work, as unto them, came wholly to an end in the coming 
of the Messiah. 3. By sealing the confirmation of the doctrine concerning 
the Messiah, his person and office, by vision and prophecy, may be in- 
tended. The visions and prophecies that went before, by reason of their 
darkness and obscurity, left the people, in sundry particulars, at great un- 
certainty. Now all things were cleared and confirmed. The spirit of 
prophecy accompanying the Messiah, and by him given unto his disciples, 
foretold by Joel, ch. 11. 28, 29, was in his revelations express, clear, and 
evident, directing unto, and confirming every thing belonging unto his per- 
son and doctrine. Neither had these words any other accomplishment but 
what is contained in these things. 

§ 35. Sixthly, It is affirmed that mw m5, ‘ Messiah shall be cut off: 
not occidetur, shall be slain, as the vulgar Latin renders the word, but 
excidetur, shall be cut off; that is, penally, as one punished for sin. For 
the word m3, when it includes death, constantly denotes a penal excision, or 
cutting off for sm; see Gen. xvil. 14; Exod. xii. 15; Numb. xv. 30. This 
the Jews themselves acknowledge to be the meaning of the word. So Rab. 
Saadias Gaon in Heemunoth, cap. 8, MAND TIS TIT Ν ὙΤΩΞ MID ΠΡ 
nia. pox 55 ἼΩΝ 1D: P73 ΣΤ ~ by oN oD, “It is not used for 
slaying, unless it be of him who is slain by the sentence of the Judge,’ or is 
judicially cut off, ‘as it is said, Every one that eats of it shall be cut off, 
Ley. xvii. 14. It is then foretold, that the Messiah shall be cut off penally 
for’sin; which he was, when he was made a curse for sin, all our iniquities 
meeting upon him. 

And this also is intimated in the ensuing particles, > PN, ‘and not 
to him.’ For an objection is prevented that might arise about the penal 
excision of the Messiah ; for how could it be, seeing he was every way just 
and righteous. ‘To this it is answered by way of concession, that it was not 
on his own account, not for himself, but for us, as is at large declared, Isa. 
hi, Or, 12 8, ‘not to him,’ may be a farther declaration of his state and 
condition ; namely, that notwithstanding those carnal apprehensions which 
the Jews would have of his outward splendour, glory, wealth, and riches, 
yet in truth he should have nothing in or of this world, none to stand up 
for him, not where to lay his head. And this is that part of the prophecy, 
for the sake whereof the Jews so pertinaciously contend, that the true 
Messiah is not here intended. For, say they, he shall not be penally cut 
off. But who told them so? Shall we believe the angel or them? Will 
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they not suffer God to send his Messiah in his own way, but they must tell 
him that it must not be so? To cast off prophecies when, and because 
they suit not men’s carnal lusts, is to reject all authority of God and his 
word. This is that which hath proved their ruin, temporal and eternal : 
they will not receive a Messiah that shall suffer, and be cut off for sin, 
though God foretold them expressly that it must be so. 

§ 36. It is added, seventhly, concerning the person here spoken of, and 
whose coming is foretold, ὈΣΞ 9 mya 727, ‘he shall confirm,’ or strengthen, 
‘the covenant unto many. The covenant spoken of absolutely, can be 
none but that everlasting covenant which God made with his elect, in the 
promised seed; the great promise whereof was the foundation of the cove- 
nant with Abraham. And hence God says, that he will ‘ give him for a 
covenant unto the people,’ Isa. xlii. 6; chap. xlix. 8. And the salvation 
which they looked for through him, God promiseth through the blood of 
the covenant, Zech. ix. 11. This covenant he strengthened unto many in 
the week wherein he suffered, even unto all that believed in him. ‘This 
everlasting covenant was ratified in his blood, Heb. 1x. 15, and after he had 
declared it in his own ministry, he caused it to be proclaimed in and by his 
gospel. At the time here determined, the especial covenant with Israel and 
Judah was broken, Zech. xi. 10, and they were thereon cast off from being 
a church or people. Nor was there at that season any other ratification of 
the covenant, but only what was made in the death of the Messiah. 

§ 37. Then also, eighthly, did he cause to cease the sacrifice, and gift 
or offering. First, He caused it to cease, as unto force and efficacy, or any 
use in the worship of God, by his own accomplishment of all that was pre- 
figured by it, or intended in it. Hereby it became as a dead thing, useless, 
unprofitable, and made ready to disappear, Heb. vii. 13. And then shortly 
after, he caused it utterly to be taken away, by a perpetual desolation 
brought upon the place where alone sacrifices and offerings were acceptable 
unto God, according unto the law of Moses. And this is the third evidence 
that this prophecy affords unto our assertion; namely, that it is the true 
promised Messiah, and none other, whose coming and cutting off is here 
foretold. The great things here mentioned, were fulfilled in him alone ; 
nor had they ever the least respect unto any other. And the Jews do not 
in any thing more evidently manifest the desperateness of their cause, 
than when they endeavour to wrest these words unto any other sense or 
purpose. 

§ 38. Moreover, besides the confession of the ancient Jews, consenting 
unto the truth contended for, we have for our confirmation therein, the 
woeful perplexities of their later masters in their attempts to evade the force 
of this testimony. For some ages, they have abhorred nothing more than 
that the true Messiah should be thought to be here intended. For if that 
be once granted, they know that it brings an instant ruin on the pretences 
of their infidelity; and that not merely on account of the proof of his 
having come, against which they have invented a sorry relief, but also on 
account of what is here foretold respecting his being penally cut off, which 
can no way be reconciled unto their presumptions and expectations. But 
if he be not here intended, it is incumbent on them to declare who is. For 
. the utmost extent of the time limited in the prediction being long since ex- 

pired, the prophecy hath certainly had accomplishment in some one or 
other; and it is known, or may be known who, or otherwise the whole 


angelical message never was, nor ever will be, of any use to the church 
of God. 
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But here our masters are by no means agreed amongst themselves; nor 
do they know what to answer unto this inquiry. And if they do guess at 
any one, it is not because they think it possible he should be designed, but 
because they think it impossible for them to keep life in their cause, and 
not to speak when the sword of truth lies at the heart of it. Some of them 
therefore, affirm the Messiah spoken of to be Cyrus, whom God calls Mw, 
‘his anointed,’ Isa. xlv. 1. But what the cutting off, or death of Cyrus 
should make in this prediction, they know not. Nor do they endeavour to 
show that any thing here mentioned, as connected with the cutting off the 
Messiah, hath the least relation unto Cyrus or his death. And if because 
Cyrus is once called the anointed of the Lord, he must be supposed to be 
intended in that place, where no one word or circumstance 15 applicable 
unto him, they may as well say, that it is Saul the first king of Israel who 
is spoken of, seeing he also is called 77 rw, ‘the anointed of the Lord,’ 
1 Sam. xxiv. 6, as was Zedekiah also, Lam. iv. 20. But it must needs be 
altogether incredible unto any, (unless they are Jews that can believe-what 
they please that serves their ends,) that because the Lord calleth Cyrus his 
anointed, in reference unto the especial work of destroying the Babylonian 
empire, in which sense the term of anointing, namely for a designation unto 
any employment, is obvious and familiar in the Old Testament, should 
therefore be esteemed the promised Messiah of the people of God, who is 
here evidently described. But that which sinks this fancy beneath all con- 
sideration, is the time allotted to the cutting off of the Messiah. 

Those among the Jews themselves, who begin the account of the weeks. 
from the most early date imaginable, fix their epoch in the giving of the 
promise unto Jeremiah, concerning their return from captivity, which was 
in the days of Jehoiakim. Now from thence unto the death of Cyrus, no 
computation will allow above eighty years; which comes short somewhat 
above four hundred years of the season here allotted for the cutting off the 
Messiah. And the same is the case with Joshua, Zerubbabel, and Ne- 
hemiah, whom some of them would have to be designed. For neither were 
any of them penally cut off, nor did they cause in any sense the sacrifices to 
cease, but endeavoured to promote the observance of them in a due manner ; 
nor did they live within some hundred years of the time determined, nor 
mas any other thing which is here foretold, wrought or accomplished in their 
days. 

§ 39. Abarbinel, and after him Manasseh Ben Israel, with some others 
of them, fix on Agrippa, the last king of the Jews, who, as they say, with 
his son Monabasius, was cut off or slain at Rome by Vespasian. A learned 
man in his Apparatus ad Origines Ecclesiasticas, mistakes this Agrippa for 
Herod Agrippa, who was σκοληκοβροτος, Acts xii. But he who died long 
before the destruction of the city is not intended by them, but the younger 
Agrippa, the brother and husband of Berenice. Neither is there any colour 
of probability in this fancy. For that Agrippa was never properly king of 
the Jews, having only Galilee under his jurisdiction, nor was he ever 
anointed to be their king, nor designed of God unto any work on the 
account whereof he might be called his anointed, nor was he of the posterity 
of Israel, nor did by any thing deserve an illustrious mention in this pro- 
phecy. Besides, in the last fatal war, he was still of the Roman side and 
party ; nor was he cut off or slain by Vespasian, but after the war lived at 
Rome in honour, and died in peace. Yea, he did not only outlive Vespasian, 
but Titus and Domitian, his sons, also; and continued unto the third year 
of Trajan, as Justus the Tiberian assures us in his History, whose words 
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are reported by Photius in his Bibliotheca. So that οὐδὲν ὑγιες, there 
is nothing of truth, no colour of probability in this desperate figment. 

§ 40. Their last evasion is, that by ‘Messiah the Prince,’ the office of 
magistracy and priesthood, and in these all anointed unto authority, are in- 
tended. These, they say, were to be cut off in the destruction of the city. 
And herein they have the consent of Africanus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Kusebius, among the ancients, who are also followed by some latter writers. 
But this evasion also is of the same nature with the former, yea more vain 
than these, if any thing may be allowed so to be. The angel twice men- 
tioneth the Messiah in his message. First, His coming and anointing, ver. 
25, and then his cutting off, ver. 26. If the same person or thing be not 
intended in both places, the whole discourse is equivocal and unintelligible, 
no circumstance being added to mark a difference between them, who are 
called by the same name in the same place. And to suppose that the Holy 
Ghost, by one and the same name, within a few words, continuing his 
speech of the same matter without any note of difference or distinction, 
should signify things diverse from one another, is to leave no place for the 
understanding of anything that is spoken by him. The Messiah therefore 
who was to come, and to be anointed and cut off, is one and the same indi- 
vidual person. Now, it is expressly said that there shall be seven weeks, and 
sixty-two weeks, that is four hundred and eighty-three years, from the 
going forth of the decree, untvu Messiah the Prince. I desire, therefore, to 
know whether that space of time was passed before they had any such ma~ 
gistrates or priests, as they pretend afterwards were cut off. This is so far 
from truth, that before that time, the rule of the Hasmonzans, the last 
supreme magistrates of their own nation, was put to an end. This pre- 
tence, therefore, may pass with the former. And this perplexity of the 
modern Jews, in their attempts to apply this prophecy unto any other thing 
or person besides the true Messiah, confirms our exposition and application 
of it. There is no other person that they can imagine, unto whom any one 
thing here mentioned may seem to belong; much less can they think of 
any, in whom they should all centre and agree. It is then the promised 
Messiah, the hope and expectation of the fathers, whose coming and cutting 
off is here foretold. 

§ 41. That which remains for the full confirmation of our argument from 
this place, is, that according unto this prophecy the promised Messiah was 
to come whilst the temple was standing, and the daily sacrifice continued, 
before the expiration of the seventy weeks of years limited by the angel. 
This is put beyond all question in the text itself; nor is it denied by the 
Jews, all whose exceptions lie against the person spoken of, whom we have 
proved to be the Messiah. Seventy weeks are assigned by the angel for the 
accomplishment of the whole prophecy, and all things contained in it. 
After seven weeks and sixty-two weeks, that is, in the beginning or middle 
of the last week, the Messiah was to be cut off. When this was past, and 
the covenant confirmed with many, upon the expiration of the whole time 
limited, the daily sacrifice was to cease, and an overflowing desolation was 
to come upon the city and temple. This, the Jews themselves acknowledge 
to be the destruction brought upon them by the Romans, nor do any of them 
extend the four hundred and ninety years any farther. It remains, there- 
fore, that the Messiah came before that desolation, which is that we under- 
took to demonstrate from this place. 

§ 42. There are yet some arguments to the same purpose with those 
foregoing that remain. But, before we proceed unto them, it will be neces- 
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sary to consider the computation of the times, which we are here directed 
unto by the angel. I have already manifested, that our argument from this 
place is not concerned in the exact chronological computation of the time 
here limited, as to its precise beginning and ending, with the commensura- 
tion of it unto the times, seasons, and accounts of the nations of the world. 
For, whenever the time mentioned began, all men agree that it is long since 
expired, namely at, or before, the desolation of the city and temple. Now, 
all that we undertook to prove, which also is sufficient unto our present 
purpose, is, that before that season the Messiah was to come, and to be cut 
off, which we have done, and cleared our argument from all further con- 
cernment in this account. But yet that it may appear that this testimony 
is not embarrassed by the chronological difficulties which occur in the com- 
putation of time here determined, as also that there are no such difficulties 
therein, but what are fairly reconcileable unto all that is affirmed in the text, 
before we proceed to the consideration of our remaining arguments, these 
difficulties shall also be considered and stated in the ensuing exercitation. 


EXERCITATION XV. 


§ 1. Chronological computation of the times determined in Daniel’s weeks. Difficulty thereof 
acknowledged. § 2. Beginning before the reign of Cyrus rejected. § 3. Double beginning 
of the kingdom of Cyrus. That over Persia. That over the Babylonian monarchy. ᾧ 4. Fo- 
reign accounts to be suited unto the Scripture. § 5. Beginning of the reign of Cyrus over 
Persia, when. Over the whole empire, when. The space of time from thence to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 599 years. § 6. Duration of the Persianempire. Of the empire of the 
Seleucide to the rule of Jonathan among the Jews. § 7. Duration of the Egyptian kingdom, 
or reign of the Ptolomey’s. § 8. Rule of the Hasmonzans and Herod the Great. From the 
birth of Christ to the destruction of Jerusalem. § 9. From the first decree of Cyrus, to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 599 years. § 10. Precise end of Daniel’s weeks, the death 
of the Messiah. § 11. 37 years taken from the formeraccount. Opinion of Reynold’s. 
ὁ 12. Examined, rejected. Meaning of nm) cut off; limited ; not abbreviated. Vulgar 
Latin, and Montacue noted. § 13. Opinion of the Jews rejected. § 14. Account of 
Beroaldus, Broughton, Genebrand, Willet. The decree of Cyrus not intended in the 
prophecy. § 15, 16. Of the life and age of Nehemiah. He came not up with Zerubbabel. 
ὁ 17. The decree of Darius. What Darius that was. Hystaspes. Not the decree in- 
tended. § 18, 19. This Darius not Nothus ; proved against Scaliger. § 20. The decrees 
of Artaxerxes to Ezra and Nehemiah examined. § 21. Longimanus, not Memor, in- 
tended. § 22. Decree unto Ezra proved to be the decree mentioned. 


§ 1. Twat there is some difficulty in finding out the true and exact com- 
putation of the time here limited, all chronologers and expositors do confess. 
Neither is there any thing that belongs unto the account of the times men- 
tioned in the Scripture, that hath been debated of old, or of late, with more 
difference of opinion, or diligence of endeavour. And the Holy Ghost him- 
self, by the angel, seems to intimate this difficulty unto Daniel, in the double 
caution given him about it in the preface of the revelation made unto 
him, ver. 23, 7272 Pa and 7NW2 JAM declaring that not ordinary wisdom, 
diligence, consideration, and understanding, is to be uséd in the investiga- 
tion of the time here determined. Nor is it necessary to suppose that 
Daniel himself exactly understood the beginning and ending of the time 
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or weeks mentioned. The hiding of the precise time intended, was indeed 
greatly subservient unto the providence of God, in the work which he had 
to do by the Messiah, and in what that people were to do unto him. The 
general notation of it sufficed for the direction of the godly, and the convic- 
tion of unbelievers, as it doth unto this day. And it may be, we shall not 
find any computation that will exactly answer in all particulars and fractions 
to a day, month, or year. And, that either because of the great darkness 
and confusion of some of the times falling under the account, or else 
because perhaps it was not the mind of God that ever the time should be 
so precisely calculated, or that any thing which he revealed for the strength- 
ening of the faith of his church, should depend on chronological niceties. 
It shall suffice us then to propose and confirm such an account of these 
weeks, which infallibly comprising the substance of the prophecy, contains 
nothing in it contrary to the Scripture, and is not liable unto any reasonable 
exception. And herein I shall not examine all the accounts and computa- 
tions that by learned men of old, or of late, have been given, (being eleven 
or twelve in number,) but only mention those which carry the fairest 
probability, and the names of whose authors or abettors call for our con- 
sideration. 

§ 2. In the first place, we may wholly lay aside the consideration of 
them, who would date the weeks from any time whatever before the first 
year of the reign, and first decree of Cyrus. Among these are Lyra, Bur- 
gensis, Galatinus, and he from whom he borrowed his computation, 
Raymandus Martini. These fix the beginning of the weeks on the fourth 
year of Zedekiah, as they say, when Jeremiah gave out his prophecy about 
the Babylonish captivity, and the return from it at the end of seventy years ; 
indeed, the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and not of Zedekiah, as is apparent, 
Jer. xxv. 1—11, 

Of the like nature is the account of Solomon Jarchi, among the Jews, who 
dates the time limited from the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans. 
But both these accounts are expressly contrary to the words of the angel, 
fixing the beginning of the time designed, on the going forth of a decree 
for the building of Jerusalem. To these we may add, all that would extend 
these weeks beyond the destruction of the city and temple by Titus, as 
some of the Jews would do, to comprise the prophecy of their second fatal 
destruction by Hadrian, which is no way concerned in it. 

§ 3. The seventy weeks then mentioned, we must seek for, between the 
first year of Cyrus, when the first decree was made for the re-edification of 
the temple, and the final destruction of it by the Romans. This space we 
are confined unto by the text; the seventy weeks are awd 727 RBA} 
pdwr nad), ‘from the going forth of the word to cause to return and 
build Jerusalem,’ ver. 25. Now, the kingdom of Cyrus had a double first © 
year. The one absolutely of his reign over Persia, the other of his rule 
over the Babylonian monarchy, which he had conquered after the death of 
Darius Medus. Now, it is the first year of this second date of the king- 
dom of Cyrus, which has relation unto the time here limited ; for whilst he 
was king of Persia only, he could have nothing to do with the Jews, nor 
make any decree for the building of the temple, both the people and place 
being then under the dominion of another. Besides, in Ezrai. 11, where it 
is said, that he made his decree in the first year of his reign, himself plainly 
declares that he had obtained the eastern monarchy by the conquest of 
Babylon. The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; which words can in no sense be applied unto the kingdom of Persia, 
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supposing the monarchy of Babylon still to continue. The whole space of 
time then, here limited, is seventy weeks, ver. 24. The beginning of these 
seventy weeks is the going forth of the decree or word to restore or build 
Jerusalem, ver. 25. The first decree or command that could have any rela- 
tion unto this matter, was that made by Cyrus in the first year of his 
empire. We must, then, in the first place, find out the direct space of time 
between the first year of Cyrus, and the destruction of the temple, and 
then inguire whether the whole or what part of it, is denoted by these 
seventy weeks. 

§ 4. Some, I confess, there are, who contend that there is no considera- 
tion to be had of that computation of time, which we find amongst the 
heathen writers, nor of those stated epochs by which they limited and dis- 
tinguished their computations. For whereas, say they, we have certainly the 
term of this duration of time, its beginning and end fixed, namely, the first 
of Cyrus, and the death of Messiah, it is thus positively determined, that 
between them were seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety years, unto 
which all other accounts are to be squared, and made proportionable. In- 
deed, the conclusion were unquestionable, if the premises were certain. If 
the terms be rightly fixed in the first of Cyrus, and the death of the 
Messiah, there must be but 490 years between them: for whether we under- 
stand the reason of it or not, all foreign accounts must be suited unto the 
infallible truth which is stated in the Scripture. | 

But these things are much questioned ; for some doubt whether the time 
Jimited do absolutely expire in the death of the Messiah, and be not rather 
to be extended unto the destruction of the city and temple, and there be 
many more that do peremptorily deny that it is to take its date from the 
first decree of Cyrus. And so must we also, unless it can be proved that 
the times mentioned are justly commensurate from thence unto the death of 
Messiah. For, seeing there were other decrees, as we shall find to the 
same purpose, which might be respected as well as that; there is no 
reason why we should offer violence unto other approved computations, to 
force them to submit unto the Scripture account, when we first offer violence 
unto that Scripture account, to make it serve our own opinion. I shall, 
therefore, proceed in the way proposed, and first give a just computation of 
the time from the first year of the empire of Cyrus, unto the destruction of 
the city and temple, and then inquire whether the seventy weeks, or 490 
years here determined, be commensurate unto the whole, or only unto 
some part of it; and if to some part only, then to what part of it, and how 
we are directed by the text to the beginning and end of the computation. 

And herein, I shall not scrupulously bind myself unto days, or months, 
or seasons of the year in any single account, but only consider the full and 
and round number of years, which, in such computations, according to the 
custom of holy writ, is to be observed. And indeed, partly through the 
silence, and partly through the disagreement of ancient historians, it is 
utterly impossible to state exactly, as to those lesser fractions, the times that 
are passed of old. And we seek for no more certainty in these things, than 
the condition of them will naturally bear. 

§ 5. It is generally agreed by all historians and chronologers, that 
Cyrus began his reign over Persia in the first year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad ; 
probably the same year that Nabonidus, or Darius Medus began his reign 
over Babylon. And this was the year wherein Daniel set himself solemnly 
to seek the Lord for the delivery of the people out of captivity, he being 
now come to a kingdom who was so long before prophesied of to be their 
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deliverer, Dan. ix. 1. In the twenty-seventh year of his reign, or the first 
of the sixty-second Olympiad, having conquered the Babylonian empire, he 
began the first year of his monarchical reign, from whence Daniel reckons 
his third, which was his last chap. x. 1. And therein he proclaimed liberty 
unto the people of the Jews, to return to Jerusalem, and to build the temple, 
Ezra i. 1. The city and temple were destroyed by Titus, in the third year of 
the two hundred and eleventh Olympiad; now from the first year of the sixty- 
second Olympiad, unto the third of the two hundred and eleventh Olympiad 
inclusive, are five hundred ninety-nine years, and within that space of time 
are we to inquire after, and find the four hundred and ninety years here pro- 
phesied of, and foretold. 

§ 6. Of this space of time, the Persian empire from the twenty-seyenth 
of Cyrus, or first of the whole monarchy, and the first of the sixty-second 
Olympiad, continued two hundred and two years, as is generally acknow- 
ledged by all ancient historians, ending on, and including in it, the second 
year of the one hundred and twelfth Olympiad, which was the last of 
Darius Codomanus. For Cyrus reigned after this three years: Cambyses 
and Smerdes Magus eight ; Darius Hystaspis, thirty-four ; Xerxes, with the 
months ensuing of Artabanus, twenty-one ; Artaxerxes Longimanus, forty- 
one; Darius Nothus, nineteen; Artaxerxes Mnemon, forty-three; Ochus, 
twenty-three; Arses, three ; Darius Codomanus, seven ; in all two hundred 
and two years. 

After his death Alexander, beginning his reign in the third year of the 
112th Olympiad, reigned six years: from him there is a double account, by 
the two most famous branches of the Grecian empire. The first is 
by the Syrian or Era of the Seleucidze, which takes its date from the tenth 
year after the death of Alexander, when after some bloody contests, Se- 
leucus settled his kingdom in Syria, and reigned thirty years. After him 
reigned Antiochus Soter twenty-one years, Antiochus Theos fifteen, Se- 
leucus Callinicus twenty, Seleucus Ceraunus two, Antiochus Magnus thirty- 
seven, Seleucus Philopater twelve, Antiochus Epiphanes twelve, Eupator 
two, Demetrius Soter ten. In the second year of this Demetrius, which 
was the 153d of the account of the Seleucidee, was Judas Maccabeeus slain, 
being the one hundred and sixty-ninth year after the death of Darius 
Codomanus, or end of the Persian empire, allowing six years to the reign 
of Alexander, and ten more to the beginning of the kingdom of the Seleu- 
cide. Demetrius Soter in the tenth year of his reign was expelled out of 
his kingdom by Alexander Vales (Balas) ; in the second year of whose reign, 
ten years after the death of Judas, Jonathan his brother took upon him the 
supreme government of the people of the Jews, and began the reign of 
the Hasmoneans. So that the time of the Grecian empire in Syria from 
the death of Darius Codomanus, unto the liberty of the Jews and erection 
of a supreme government amongst them, was one hundred and seventy-nine 
years, which being added to two hundred and two years of the Persian 
empire, makes up three hundred and eighty-one years. 

§ 7. To the same issue comes also the account by the other branch of the 
Grecian empire in Egypt. For Alexander reigned, as we said, after the 
death of Darius, six years, Ptolemeeus Lagus thirty-nine, Philadelphus 
thirty-eight, Euergetes twenty-four, Philopater nineteen, HEpiphanes 
twenty-three, Philometor thirty, in whose thirtieth year began the rule 
of the Hasmonzans. 

§ 8. The power of the Hasmoneans, with that of Herod the great, 
who obtained the kingdom by means of their divisions, continued until the 
birth of Christ one hundred and forty years. For Jonathan began his reign 
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in the second year of the one hundred and fifty-seventh Olympiad, as may 
be seen, by adding the Seleucian Aira to the one hundred and fourteenth 
Olympiad, wherein Alexander died ; and our Lord Christ was born in the 
second year of the one hundred and ninety -fourth Olympiad, in the last year, 
or the last save one of Herod the great. This sum of one hundred and 
forty eight years, being added to the forementioned, from the beginning of 
the empire of Cyrus, which is three hundred and eighty-one years, makes up 
in all five hundred and twenty-nine years. From the birth of our Lord 
Christ in the second year of the one hundred and ninety-fourth Olympiad, 
to the destruction of the city and temple, in the third year of the two hun- 
dred and eleventh Olympiad, are seventy years ; which makes up the whole 
sum before mentioned of five hundred and ninety-nine years, from the first 
of the empire of Cyrus, unto the destruction of Jerusalem. Petavius and 
our Montacue reckon from the first of Cyrus, unto the eighteenth of Tibe- 
rius, wherein our Lord Christ suffered, five hundred and ninety-four years, 
which differs very little from our account. For take from them twenty- 
seven years of the reign of Cyrus, before the first of his empire, and add 
unto them thirty-seven for the continuance of the city and temple after the 
death of Christ, and the sum remaining will exceed our account only four 
years, or five at the most. 

But the computation we have fixed on, being every way consistent with 
itself, and the stated eras of the nations, and abridging the time to the 
shortest duration that will endure the trial, we shall abide by it. Now the 
number of five hundred and ninety-nine years, exceeds the time limited in 
this prophecy of four hundred and ninéty, the whole space of one hundred 
and nine years. 

§ 9. Hence it evidently appears, that the seventy weeks of Gabriel, or 
the four hundred and ninety years, are not commensurate to the whole 
space of time between the first decree of Cyrus in the first year of his 
general empire, and the final desolation of the city and temple by Titus. 
One hundred and nine years must be taken from it, either at the beginning 
or at the ending, or partly at the one, partly at the other. 

§ 10. We shall first consider the end of them, which being clear in the 
prophecy will regulate, fix, and state the beginning. Two things in general 
are insisted on in this prophecy. Ist. The coming of Messiah the Prince, 
his anointing unto the work which he had to do, and his cutting off, as we 
before declared. 2d. The ceasing of the daily sacrifice, with the destruc- 
tion of the city and temple by war and a flood of desolations. Now these 
things happened not at the same time; for the city and sanctuary were 
destroyed thirty-seven years after the cutting off, or death of the Messiah. 
We are therefore to inquire to which of these it was that the time specified 
in the prophecy hath respect. Now it is the coming, anointing, and cutting 
off of the Messiah, that is the thing chiefly intended in this prophecy. 
This we have proved undeniably before ; manifesting that the vision was 
granted unto Daniel, and given out by him for the consolation of himself 
and the church, as was the way of the Holy Ghost in all his dealings with 
the fathers of old. Hereunto the desolation and destruction of the city and 
temple was only a consequent, a thing that should follow and ensue on 
what was principally foretold and promised. And itis doubtless unreasonableto 
extend the duration of the?time beyond the principal subject, on the account 
whereof alone the computation is granted, unto that which is only occasion- 
ally mentioned as the consequent of the accomplishment of the prophecy 
itself. Besides the computation itself is pointed directly by the angel to the 
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. Messiah, and his cutting off. ‘Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people ; know therefore, that from the going forth of the commandment, 
unto the Messiah the Prince shall be, &c. And after sixty-two weeks shall 
Messsiah be cut off. But there is no guidance or direction of the time 
limited unto the desolation of the city and sanctuary, which is only said 
to ensue thereon. 

_ Thirdly. It is expressly said, that the time limited extends itself only to 
the death of the Messiah, or a very few years farther. or he was to come 
after seven weeks and sixty-two weeks, which are the whole time limited 
within one week or seven years. Now this coming here intended, is not 
his incarnation, but the time of his anointing in his baptism, which fell out 
at the end of sixty-nine weeks. After these sixty-nine weeks, or seven, 
and sixty-two, he is to be cut off; that is, in the middle, or towards the end 
of the last week ; when he had confirmed the covenant by preaching three 
years and a half of that seven years which remained. And if we shall say 
that his unction being to be after the seven weeks, and sixty-two, we must 
grant it to be in the first or second year of the last week, whereunto add the 
three years and a half of,his preaching, and the remaining fraction of one 
year or two can no way disturb the account, there being nothing more fre- 
quent, than the casting in of such parcels of time to complete an entire and 
round number. Here then must we fix the end of four hundred and ninety 
years, in the death of the Messiah, and so wholly lay aside the account of 
them, who would extend the time determined unto the desolation of the city 
and temple. 

§ 11. We must therefore, in the first place, abate from the whole ac- 
count of five hundred and ninety-nine years before stated, the sum of thirty- 
seven years, which ensued after the death of our Saviour, until the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; and the remnantis five hundred and sixty-two years. 
Now five hundred and sixty-two years exceeds the number of four hundred 
and ninety, stated in Daniel’s vision, by seventy-two years. It appears 
then, that the beginning and ending of the seventy weeks cannot be the decree 
of Cyrus, and the death of our Saviour; there being seventy-two years be- 
tween them, more than the weeks contain, or can be extended unto. The 
end we have already fixed from the text, and therefore it doth not appear 
that their date and rise can be taken from the decree of Cyrus. Sundry 
things are offered to disentangle us from this difficulty. 

The most learned Reynolds, in his Prelections on the Apocryphal books, 
allows our account above mentioned, as to the substance of it, especially 
that which concerneth the Persian empire, about which alone there is any 
considerable difference. But he resolves at length, that the number of 
seventy weeks, which is a round complete number, is put for an uncertain 
number, thereabouts, more or less, over or under, not much varying from it. 
And on this supposition, he dates the beginning of the weeks in the decree 
of Cyrus. To confirm his opinion, he gives sundry instances of this kind 
of computation in the Scripture, and contends that the particular reason of 
limiting the whole time to seventy weeks, was to make it answer unto the 
seventy years captivity that immediately preceded it; the time to follow 
being declared to be just seven times as much. 

§ 12. If this interpretation of the words might be admitted, it would, 1 
confess, solve all difficulties, and entirely preserve the sacred and profane 
accounts from all appearances of interfering. But there are two reasons, 
on account of which I cannot assent unto it. The first is, because indeed 
there is no other instance in Scripture in which a number of years coming 
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so far short of the true and exact account, as this doth, is put for the whole ; 
especially considering that this number is given out for this very purpose, 
that men might aright compute it, and so come to know the time of its ex- 
piration. To name 490, for 562, seems rather to be a conjecture than a 
prophecy. It may be supposed that some few odd years may be added to . 
make a full round number, but that so considerable a part of the whole as 
72 is, should be thus accounted for, there is no reason to imagine. 

Secondly. The word used by the angel to express the limitation of this 
time 4nmM plainly proves that a precise duration of time, and number of 
years is signified. The vulgar Latin renders that word abbreviate, short- 
ened, or cut short. And a learned man of our own approves of that inter- 
pretation of it, im opposition unto our own translation, and to that of Junius. 
‘De annis (saith he) porro loquitur signanter Propheta quod sint, non de- 
cisi, (as Junius) non determinati (as ours) apud Deum statuti, (quod tamen 
verum erat) sed quod erant abbreviati, quemadmodum transtulit doctissi- 
mus interpres vetus. Mon. App. ad Orig. Eccl. And then he disputes at 
large, how the years are said to be shortened; and yet concludes, ‘ dicun- 
tur autem abbreviate hebdomade, eo quod erant decise et determinate ; 
as though shortened or abbreviated was the proper sense of the word, only 
it might be interpreted, determined ; or that the days are said tobe short- 
ened, because they were determined. 

But the truth is 7NM doth not signify to abbreviate or make short ; and 
all the reasons given to show why the times are here said to be shortened, 
are perfectly cast away. It is used only in this place of Scripture, and that 
in the singular number joined with a noun of the plural, to intimate that 
every week of the whole number was limited and determined, and cut out, 
as is usual in the Hebrews. Among the Rabbins, it is to cut off; and from 
it is ΣΤ ΠΙΤ a piece cut off, as Wa dw MINN, ‘a piece of flesh cut off, and ἼΠΠ, 
is a cutting, or incision. So that the word in its precise signification, is cut 
out, or cut off, that is set apart, limited, or determined. And here it means 
a portion of time cut out, limited, and apportioned for the accomplishment 
of the work foretold. Now there is nothing more contrary unto a precise 
determination of time, than that a certain number of years should be used 
to signify an uncertain, and that so exceedingly distinct from the exact 
account, as 490 years are from 562. So that here is no place for the con- 
jecture of that most learned and renowned person. 

§ 13. The Jews take another course to solve this difficulty, as also to give 
some countenance to their computation, in beginning the numeration of the 
weeks from the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans, and ending it 
in the desolation of the second house by the Romans. They will allow no 
more kings of Persia than are mentioned in the Scripture, and they will 
not admit that they reigned any longer than they find mentioned therein 
of the years of their reign. As though whether they did good or evil to- 
wards Jerusalem, it was fatal unto them ; so that they must needs die im- 
mediately upon it. Thus they will not allow that there were above four or 
five kings of Persia at most, and thereby contract the duration of that 
empire from two hundred years and upwards, to fifty years at the most. 
But this supposition stands in open contradiction to all generally allowed 
computation of time in the world. And not only so, but it excludes all 
consideration of events as notorious to mankind, as that there ever was a 
Persian empire. Of this nature are the transactions and wars with other 
nations, especially the Grecians, which did not happen in the days of any 
of the kings mentioned in the Scripture ; especially that famous expedition 
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of Xerxes, which the whole world looked on, waiting for its event. And 
yet I acknowledge that this imagination might deserve consideration, if it 
could be pretended that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah did intentionally 
give us an account of the Persian empire, and of the reigns of the kings 
thereof, as some books do of the kings of Israel and Judah. But it is evi- 
dent, that the design of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is quite different ; 
and that they mention only occasionally some ofthe kings of Persia, and 
some years of their reign, as these related unto the state and actions of the 
people of the Jews. It is therefore as foolish to contend from thence, that 
there were no more kings of Persia, than are mentioned in them, and that 
they reigned no longer than is in them expressed; as it would be to say 
that there were never above three or four kings of the Assyrian empire, be- 
cause there are no more mentioned in the Scripture, although the reigns of 
other Assyrian kings are ascertained from other authorities. But this 
ανιστορήσια is beneath all consideration. 

§ 14. There are other learned and pious men, who, resolying to date 
these weeks from the first year of Cyrus, and to make 490 years the exact 
measure of the time from thence unto the death of Messiah, and not 
being able to disprove the computation from Alexander to that time, fall 
also upon the Persian empire, and cut it short above fifty years of the true 
account of its duration, to fit it to the place and measure provided for it. 
To this end, they reject the accounts of the Chaldeans, Grecians, and 
Romans, concerning the time of its continuance, as fabulous, and give 
us a new arbitrary account of the reign of those kings whom they will 
allow. 

This plan is adopted by Beroaldus, Broughton, Genebrard, and Willet, 
with sundry others. And the truth is, were the supposition once cleared, 
that the decree or commandment mentioned by Gabriel, must needs be 
given out by Cyrus, there were some colour for offering this violence to the 
accounts of this period, although these were written by men prudent and 
sober in their own days. But this is so far from being a foundation suffi- 
cient to bear such a structure, that take it nakedly of itself, it is desti- 
tute of all probability. The word, decree, or commandment mentioned unto 
Daniel, is that for the building of Jerusalem; that is, the restoring it to a 
condition of rule and government, that is the building of a city, and not 
only the setting up of houses. Consequent upon this, their building of 
the walls also for the defence of the people is mentioned. Of this it is said, 
that it should fall out ima troublesome time, or a time of straits, as 
accordingly it did fall out in the days of Nehemiah. In the whole there is 
not the least mention of building the temple, which, had it been intended, 
could not I suppose have been omitted. But in the decree of Cyrus, the 
principal thing mentioned and aimed at, is the re-edification of the temple, 
the city and the walls thereof being not spoken of in it, as may be seen in 
the first of Ezra at large. 

It seems then evident that there were two decrees ; that the decree men- 
tioned by Daniel for the building of the city and walls, not the temple, and 
that given out by Cyrus, for the building of the temple, and not the city 
and walls, were divers. Besides this decree of Cyrus, although foretold 
long before, and made famous because it was the introduction to the people's 
return and settlement, yet it took effect for so short a space of time, being 
obstructed within less than three years, and utterly frustrated within four or 
five, that it is not likely to be the date of this prophecy, which seems to 
take place from some good settlement of the people. That this decree of 
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Cyrus is the term from which the seventy years should be computed, is 
argued with some colour of probability, from the prediction recorded, Isa. 
xliy. 8. It is there prophesied of him, that he should say to Jerusalem, 
‘thou shalt be built, and to the temple, thy foundations shall be laid’ But 
yet neither is it here foretold that Cyrus should make any decree for the 
building of Jerusalem ; or that it should be done in his days, as indeed it 
was not until a hundred years after, as it is evident from the story in Nehe- 
miah. The whole intention of this prophecy, is only that he should cause 
the people to be set at liberty from their captivity, and give them leave to 
return to Jerusalem, which he did accordingly, and thereupon both the 
building of the city and temple ensued, though not without the intervention 
of other decrees ; of which afterwards. 

§ 15. The only argument to prove that the Persian empire lasted not 
above a hundred and fifty years, is taken from the life and age of Nehemiah. 
In Ezra ii. 2, he is reckoned among them that came up with Zerubbabel 
unto Jerusalem in the first year of Cyrus. It may reasonably be supposed 
that he was then at least twenty or twenty-five years of age. And it seems 
from the last chapter of Nehemiah, that he lived to the reign of Darius Codo- 
manus: for Sanballat the Horonite assisted Alexander in his wars. And Jad- 
dua whom he mentions ch. xii. 11, was high priest, when Alexander came to 
Jerusalem, as appears from Josephus. Now if the Persian empire continued 
for the space of two hundred years, which we have allotted unto it, then he who 
went to Jerusalem in the first year of Cyrus, and continued unto the reign 
of Codomanus, must needs live two hundred and twenty years at the least ; 
now it is not credible that any one should live so long in those days. And 
therefore the space of time must needs be shorter than is pretended, at 
least by fifty or sixty years. But indeed there is no force in this exception. 
For, first, There is no necessity to conclude that Nehemiah wrote that gen- 
ealogy, ch. xii., where mention is made of Jaddua, who was afterwards high 
priest, ver. 11, for he ends his story in the high priesthood of Eliashib, ch. 
xill. 28, who was great grandfather unto Jaddua, as appears, ch. xi. 10, 11. 
Or, however, if he did, Jaddua might then be a child, and might not come 
to the high priesthood until fifty or sixty years after; after the death of 
Eliashib, Joiada, and Jonathan, his great grandfather, grandfather, and 
father. So that no evidence can be taken from hence, for the continuance 
of his life unto the’end of the Persian monarchy. And for Sanballat men- 
tioned by Josephus in the time of Alexander, it is not improbable, that he 
might name him as the head of the Samaritans, there being no name of 
any other after him left upon record. 

2. There is no more reason to think that the Nehemiah, mentioned Ezra 
11. 2, who came up with Zerubbabel, was that Nehemiah who was after- 
wards governor of Judah, and whose actions are recorded in the book of 
Nehemiah, written in all probability chiefly by himself, than there is to 
think that the Seraiah there mentioned, was the Seraiah that was slain at 
the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The Daniel mentioned, Ezra 
viii. 2, was not Daniel the prophet, nor Baruch, Nehem. x. 6, that Baruch 
who was the scribe of Jeremiah: nor that Jeremiah mentioned, Neh. xii. 
11, Jeremiah the prophet. Besides, Ezra is said to come up with Zerub- 
babel, Neh. xii. 1, which must either not be that Ezra the great scribe, or 
he must be said to come up with Zerubbabel, because he followed him on 
the same errand and account. It cannot be denied that there were sundry 
men at the same time of the same name, as the same person had sun- 
dry names. much more mights everal men have the same name in suc- 
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cessive generations. Thus after Joshua was high priest, there was another 
Joshua chief of the Levites, Neh. xii. 7,8. And that about this time 
there were two Zerubbabels, one of the house of Nathan, the other of the 
posterity of Solomon, we shall make appear in the consideration of the genea- 
logies of Matthew and Luke. 3. That this was not the Nehemiah that went up 
with Zerubbabel, the sacred story itself gives us sufficient evidence. For, 1st, 
he was ignorant of the state and condition of Jerusalem when he lived in the 
court of Persia, ch. i.: had he been there before and seen their condition, and 
been but newly returned to Shushan, he could not be so surprised as he was, 
ver. 4, upon the account then given him thereof. 2nd. ch. vii. 5, 6, he 
speaks of it as a great matter, that he should find a roll or register of them 
that came first up to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel in the days of Cyrus, 
amongst whom that Nehemiah was one. Now if this had been himself, 
what reason had he to mention as a great discovery, a thing with which he 
could not but by his own knowledge be fully acquainted. There is no 
reason then to surmise, that he was among them who returned from cap- 
tivity in the days of Cyrus, whatever may have been the length of his life. 

§ 16. The account therefore before laid down being established, it is 
certain enough, that the decree mentioned by Gabriel, from the going forth 
whereof the seventy weeks are to be dated, was not that of the first of Cyrus 
for the return of the captivity and building of the temple. For from 
thence, the period would end long before the just time allotted unto it, yea, 
before the beginning of the reign of Herod the Great, where Eusebius 
would have them to expire. We must therefore search for some other word, 
decree or commandment, from whence to date the four hundred and ninety 
years enquired after. 

§ 17. The second decree of the kings of Persia in reference to the Jews, 
was that of Darius made in his second year, when the work of the building 
of the temple was carried on through the prophecy of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah. This is the decree or commandment mentioned in Ezra vi. granted 
by Darius, upon appeal made unto him from the neighbouring governors ; 
and it was a mere revival of the decree of Cyrus, the roll whereof was 
found in Achmetha in the province of the Medes, ver.2. And this is that 
which Haggai and Zechariah relate to, dating their prophecies from the 
second year of Darius, Hag. i.2—10; Zech. i. 1. In the roll of the kings 
of Persia we find three called by the name of Darius, or Darianes as the 
Jews term him. 1. Darius Hystaspis, who succeeded Cambyses, by the 
election of the princes of Persia, upon the killing of Smerdes Magus the 
usurper. 2. Darius Nothus, who succeeded Artaxerxes Longimanus. 3. 
Darius Codomanus, in whom the Persian empire had its period by Alexander 
» the Great. That the last of these can be no way concerned in the decree, 
is notorious. The two others are disputed. Most learned men grant that 
it was Darius Hystaspis who was the author of this decree; and indeed 
that it was so, at least that it can be ascribed unto no other Darius, we shall 
afterwards undeniably prove. And it is not unlikely that he was inclined 
unto this favour and moderation towards the Jews, by his general design to 
relieve men from the oppressions which they suffered during the reign of 
Cambyses, and to renew the acts of Cyrus their first emperor, who was 
much renowned amongst them. Thus he might hope to ingratiate himself 
with mankind, and confirm himself in that kingdom to which he came not 
by succession. And it is not improbable that he was the husband 
of Esther ; but if this was the case it was not till after this decree, made 
in the second year of his reign, the putting away of Vashti happening 
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in the third, Esth. i. 3. Now ‘Cyrus reigned after his first decree three 
years ; Cambyses with Smerdes eight, to whom succeeded this Darius, 
who issued this decree in the second year of his reign, that is at most 
thirteen years after the death of Cyrus; or if with some we should grant 
Cyrus to have reigned twenty years over the whole empire, it was but 
nineteen or twenty years at the most. Now the whole sum of the years 
from the first of Cyrus to the cutting off the Messiah, we have manifested 
to have been five hundred and sixty-two: deduct thirteen years from five 
hundred and sixty-two, and there yet remains five hundred and forty- 
nine years which exceeds the number of years inquired after by fifty- 
nine years. The addition of seven years to the reign of Cyrus, does 
not make any alteration in this general account. For on that supposition 
his first year must be taken seven years backwards, and the space of time 
from thence unto the end of the weeks will be five hundred and sixty-nine 
years, and the remnant from Darius, as we declared before, five hundred 
and forty-nine years. So that neither can this be the commandment intended 
there being from the going forth of it, unto the cutting off of the Messiah, 
not four hundred and ninety years, but as is declared five hundred and 
forty-nine. Besides indeed this decree of Darius was no new command, nor 
had any respect unto the restoration of Jerusalem, but was a mere reno- 
vation of the decree of Cyrus about the re-edifying of the temple,and so, 
doubtless, was not designed as the signal epoch of the time here determined. 

§ 18. The great Scaliger, who would date the weeks from this decree 
of Darius, knowing that the time would not suit with the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis, contends that it was Darius Nothus who succeeded Longimanus 
that was the author of it, and extends the whole time or space of four hundred 
and ninety years, to the destruction of the city and temple, that space of time, 
according to his computation, being elapsed from the second year of Darius. 

But the truth is, as may be seen from our former account, from the second 
year of Darius Nothus to the destruction of the city, was but four hundred 
and eighty years, which is short of the whole sum. Besides, we have 
before proved from the text, that the time determined was to expire in the 
death of the Messiah. And there are sundry other circumstances which plain- 
ly evince the inconsistency of this computation ; for from the first of Cyrus, 
when the first command went forth for the building of the temple, where- 
upon the work of it was begun, unto the second year of Nothus, are full 
a hundred and eight years. And it is not credible, that the work of build- 
ing of the temple should so long be hindered, and then come to perfection 
by them who first began it. For on this supposition, Zerubbabel and Joshua 
must live at Jerusalem after their return, above a hundred years, and then 
take in hand again the work which they had so long deserted. And this is 
yet more incredible upon his own opinion, that Xerxes was the husband of 
Ksther, about fifty years before the reign of Nothus. For it is likely that 
the Jews would have attempted, and would have been able to effect the 
building of the temple, while Esther was queen. 

Neither is it consistent with the prophecy of Jeremiah, that the temple 
should lie waste so long a space, that is about a hundred and seventy years. 
Again, Haggai plainly declares, that when the work of the temple was 
carrying on in the second year of Darius, many were yet alive who had 
seen the first temple, chap. ii. 3, as multitudes were upon the laying of its 
foundation in the days of Cyrus, Ezra ui. 12. Now, this was impossible 
had it been in the days of Nothus, a hundred and sixty, or a hundred and 
seventy years after it was destroyed. And Scaliger plainly wrests the words 
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of the text, when he would have them to be spoken by way of supposition : 
‘If any were then alive who saw the first house in its glory. For Haggai 
evidently speaks with reference to the distress of the people, upon the laying 
of the foundation of the house, mentioned Ezra iii. 12, and the words 
themselves will bear no other sense: TIT T2T AN TN ἬΝ ANWIT DIA “2 
W223, ‘ Who is among you that is left, that saw this house in her glory ? 
He speaks of them who were yet left and remaining, and spake to them to 
remove and take away their complaint and repinings. Moreover, Artaxer- 
xes, in whose days Ezra and Nehemiah went up to Jerusalem, was Longi- 
manus, who reigned before Nothus, and not’ Memor, who succeeded him, 
as will afterwards appear. Now, this Artaxerxes was long after that 
Darius, upon whose authority the building of the temple was finished, 
Ezra vii. 1, which certainly could not be Nothus, who was his successor. 

§ 19. It appears, then, that Darius Nothus was not the author of the 
decree mentioned, as also, that the times of the weeks cannot be dated from 
the second year of Darius Hystaspis, who was the author of it. . 

§ 20. After this, there is mention made of two other commands or decrees 
relating to the temple and people, both granted by the same Artaxerxes, one 
in the seventh year of his reign, unto Ezra, chap. vil. 7; the other in the 
twentieth year of his reign, unto Nehemiah, chap. ii. 1. And from one of 
these must the account inquired after be dated. Now, supposing that one 
of these decrees must be intended, it is evident that it was Longimanus, 
and not Memor, who was the author of them. For, from the seventh year 
of Memor, which was the second of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, to the 
eighteenth year of Tiberius Czsar, when our Saviour suffered, being the 
third year of the two hundred and second Olympiad, are only four hundred 
and twenty-eight years, sixty-two years short of the whole, or four hundred 
and ninety. Now, these sixty-two years added to the beginning of the 
account from the seventh of Memor, terminate in the seventh of Longi- 
manus. from the seventh of Longimanus, then, to the seventh of Memor, 
are sixty-two years, and from the seventh of Memor to the eighteenth of 
Tiberius, are four hundred and twenty-eight years, making together, four 
hundred and. ninety years; which is the number inquired after. 

§ 21. It was then, this decree of Longimanus that was intended by the 
angel Gabriel. For, from the seventh year of his reign, when he sent 
Ezra unto Jerusalem, to engage in that work which he afterwards commis- 
sioned Nehemiah to carry on and perfect, unto the cutting off of the 
Messiah, are exactly seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety years, as 
may appear from the accounts formerly insisted on. From the first of 
Cyrus, supposing him to reign but three years over the whole empire, unto 
the death of Christ, there was, as we have proved, five hundred and 
sixty-two years. From the first of the same Cyrus, unto the seventh 
of Longimanus, were seventy-two years, which being deducted from the 
whole of five hundred and sixty-two years, the remainder is four hundred 
and ninety years. How this period was apportioned between the Persian, 
Grecian, Hasmonzan, Herodian, and Roman governments, we have before 
declared. | 

§ 22. And there wants not reason to induce us to fix on this decree, 
rather than any other, being indeed, the most famous and most useful to 
the people of all the rest. By what means it was obtained, is not recorded. 
But it is evident that Ezra had great favour with the king, and that he had 
convinced him of the greatness and power of that God whom he served, 
chap. vill. 22. Besides, it was not a mere proclamation of liberty, like that 
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of Cyrus, which was renewed by Darius; but a decree, a law made by the 
king and his seven counsellors, chap. vil. 14, the highest and most irrefra- 
gable legislative power amongst the Medes and Persians. Moreover, with 
the decree, Ezra had a formal commission, in which he is said not only to 
have leave to go, but to be sent by the king and his council. Besides, the 
former decrees barely respected the temple ; and it seems, that in the exe- 
cution of them, the people had done little more than built the bare fabric, 
all things as to the true order of the worship of God remaining in great 
confusion, and the civil state utterly neglected. But now, in this commission 
of Ezra, he is not only directed to set the whole worship of God in order, 
at the charge of the king, chap. vii. 16—23, but also to appoint and erect 
a civil government and magistracy with supreme power over the lives, 11- 
berties, and estates of men, to be exercised as occasion required, ver. 25, 
26, which alone, and no other, was the building of the city mentioned by 
Gabriel; for it is not walls and houses, but policy, rule, and government, 
that makes and constitutes a city. 

§ 23. And here the impression made on the minds of the Persian rulers, 
ought to be particularly observed. The king himself calls Ezra the scribe 
of the law of the God of heaven; thus owning him for the true God: for 
he who is the God of heaven, is God alone ; all others are but the dunghill 
gods of the earth, ver. 12. Again, he declares that he was persuaded that if 
this work was not done, there would be wrath from heaven upon himself, 
his kingdom, and his sons, ver. 23. The seven counsellors they join in that 
law, ver. 14; and the mighty princes of the kingdom assisted Ezra in his 
work, ver. 28. So that no command that concerned that people before or 
after, was accompanied with such solemnity, or gave such glory unto God 
as this did. Besides, the whole work of the reformation of the church, the 
restitution of the worship of God, the collecting and the recognition of the 
~ sacred oracles, was begun, carried on, and finished by this Ezra, as we else- 
where at large have declared. All which considerations falling im with the 
account before insisted on, makes it manifest that it was this, and no other 
decree that was intended by the angel Gabriel; and from thence unto the 
death of the Messiah, was seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety 
years ; the just and true limitation of the time after which we have been 
inquiring, 

§ 24. I declared at the entrance of this discourse, that the force of our 
argument against the Jews from this place of Daniel, does not depend on 
this chronological computation of the time determined. All then, that I 
aimed at in it, was to vindicate it in general from those perplexities by 
which they pretend to render the whole place meconclusive. And this we 
have not only done, but we have, moreover, so stated the account, as that 
they are not able from any records of times past, to bring any one consi- 
derable objection against it, or any objection which may not be easily solved. 
We now proceed to what remains of our introductory dissertations. 
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ὁ 1. Other considerations, proving the Messiah to be long since come. ᾧ 2. Fluctuation of 
the Jews about the person and work of the Messiah. ᾧ 3. Their state and condition in 
the world for sixteen centuries. ᾧ 4. Promises of the covenant made with them of old. 
All fulfilled unto the expiration of that covenant. § 5. Not now made good unto them. 
Reason thereof. The promise of the land of Canaan failed, § 6. Of protection and 
temporal deliverance. § 7. Spirit of prophecy departed. § 8. Covenant expired. 
§ 9. Jewish exceptions. Their prosperity. § 10. The sins of their forefathers. § 11—13. 
Of themselves. Vanity of these exceptions. Concessions of the ancient Jews. Folly 
of ‘Talmudical doctors. § 14. Traditions of the birth of the Messiah before the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. §15, 16, Tradition of the school of Elias; about the 
world’s continuance. Answers of the Jews unto our argument by way of concession. 
§ 17. The time prolonged because of their sins. Vanity of this pretence. § 18. Not 
the Jews only, but the Gentiles concerned in the coming of the Messiah. § 19. The 
promise not conditional. Limitations of time not capable of conditions. ᾧ 20. No men- 
tion of any such condition. § 21. The condition supposed overthrows the promise. 
§ 22. The Jews in the use of this plea, self-condemned. § 23. The covenant over- 
thrown by it. § 24. The Messiah may never come upon it. 


§ 1. We may now add to the conclusive testimonies before insisted on, 
some other considerations taken from the circumstances and opinions of the 
Jews themselves. These will be found both suitable for their own convic- 
tion, and of use to strengthen the faith of them who do believe. And the 
first thing that offers itself unto us, is their miserable fluctuation and 
uncertainty in the whole doctrine about the Messiah, ever since the time of 
his coming, and of their rejection of him. 

§ 2. That the promise of the coming of the Messiah was the foundation 
of their professed faith and worship, from the days of Abraham, we have 
before sufficiently proved. Until the time of his coming, they were unani- 
mous in this profession, as also in their desires and expectations of his 
advent. Since that time, as, they have utterly lost all faith in him, as to 
the great end for which he was promised, so they have lost all truth as to the 
doctrine concerning his person, office, and work, though these are abundantly 
revealed in the Old Testament. 

In their Talmud. Tractat. Sanedr. they only wrangle, conjecture, and 
contend about him, and that under such notions and apprehensions of him, 
as the Scripture gives no countenance unto. When he shall come, and 
how, where he shall be born, and what he shall do, they wrangle much about, 
but are not able to determine any thing at all; at which uncertainty the 
Holy Ghost never left the church in things of so great importance. Hence, 
some of them adhered to Barcosba for the Messiah, a bloody rebel; and 
some of them in after ages to David el David, a wandering juggler ; others, 
to Moses Cretensis; and by sundry other pretenders have they allowed 
themselves to be deluded. Thus, some have lately followed the foolish | 
apostate Sabadia, with his false prophets, R. Levi and Nathan, who never | 
made the least appearance of any one character of the true Messiah, as | 
Maimonides confesseth and bewaileth. The disputes of their late masters , 
have not any thing more of certainty or consistency, than those of their | 
Talmudical progenitors. And this, at length, hath driven them to the pre- 
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sent miserable relief of their infidelity and despair, asserting that Messiah 
shall not come until immediately before the resurrection of the dead ; only 
they take care that some small time may be left for them to enjoy wealth 
and pleasure, with dominion over the Edomites and Ishmaelites, that is, 
Christians and Turks, under whom they live, full of thoughts of revenge 
and retaliation in the days of their Messiah. Now, to what can any 
man ascribe this fluctuation and uncertainty, about that which was the 
fundamental article of the faith of their forefathers, and their utter re- 
nunciation of the true knowledge of the Messiah, but to this, that having 
long ago renounced him, they exercise their thoughts and expectations 
about a chimera of their own, which having no subsistence in itself, 
nor foundation in any work or word of God, can afford them no certainty or 
satisfaction in their contemplations about it ? 

§ 3. Again, the state and condition of this people for the space of above 
sixteen hundred and thirty years, gives evidence to the truth contended for. 
The whole time of the continuance of their church state and worship, from 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, to the final destruction of the city 
and temple by Titus, was not above sixteen hundred and thirty years, or 
sixteen hundred and forty at the utmost, allowing all their former captivities 
and intermissions of government into the reckoning. They have then, 
continued in a state of dispersion and rejection from God, as long as ever 
they were accepted for his church and people ; what their condition hath 
been in the world for these sixteen centuries, is known unto all, and what 
may be thence concluded, we shall distinctly consider. 

§ 4. When God took the Jews to be his people, he did it by a special 
and solemn covenant. In this covenant, he gave them promises, which were 
all made good to them until the expiration of this peculiar covenant in 
the coming of the Messiah. These promises may be classed under three 
heads. First. That they should possess the land of Canaan, and there 
enjoy that worship which he had prescribed unto them; see Exod. vi. 4, 
xxxiv. 10, 11 ; Levit. xxvi. 8,9; Deut. xviii. 18, xxix. 13; Psal. cy. 10, 
11. Secondly. That he would defend them from their adversaries, or if at 
any time he gave them up to be punished and chastised for their sins, that 
upon their repentance and supplications made unto him, he would deliver 
them from their oppressors, Deut. xxx. ]—5; Neh. i. 9; Deut. xxxii. 
359—37 ; 1 Kings viii. 84. Thirdly. That he would continue prophets 
among them to instruct them in his will, and to reclaim them from their 
transgressions, Deut. xvii. 18. The whole Pentateuch, and all their divine 
writings, are full of promises about these things. And, as we said, till 
the time limited for the expiration of that special covenant, they were all 
made good unto them. That it was to expire, they are forced to acknow- 
ledge, because of the express promise of a new or another covenant to be 
made not like unto it, Jer. xxxii. The land given them by inheritance 
and the place designed for the worship of God therein, were continued in 
their possession, notwithstanding the mighty attempts made by the nations 
of the world for their extirpation. And when at any time he gave them up 
for a season unto the power of their adversaries, because of their sins 
and provocations, as unto the Babylonians in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and afterwards unto the Grecians or Syrians im the days of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes ; yet still he first foretold them of their condition, promised 
them deliverance from it, and ina short time accomplished it, though it 
could not be done without the ruin of other kingdoms and empires. The 
oppression of the Babylonians continued but seventy years, and the persecu- 
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tion of Antiochus prevailed only for three years and a half. Prophets also 
_he raised up unto them in their several generations, yea, in the time of their 
greatest distresses ; as Jeremiah at the time of their desolation, Ezekiel 
and Daniel at Babylon, Haggai and Zechariah in their poverty after their 
return, which dispensation ceased not until these prophets had pointed out 
to them the end of that covenant, and had told them that the Messiah 
should come speedily and suddenly into his temple, Mal. ii. 1, 2. 

§ 5. The present Jews, I hope, will not deny but that God is faithful 
still, and that he is as able now to accomplish his promises, as he was in the 
days of old. Let us, then, inquire whether they enjoy any one thing pro- 
mised them in the covenant, or any thing relating to it, or whether they 
have done so since the days wherein, as we have proved, the Messiah was 
to come. 1. For the country given unto them by covenant, and the place 
of God's worship there, the whole world knows, and they continually com- 
plain, that strangers possess it, they being utterly cast out of it. It is with 
them all, as it was with Abraham before the grant of the inheritance was 
accomplished, they have not possession of one foot in it, no not for a bury- 
ing-place. Their temple is destroyed, and all their attempts for the restora- 
tion of it, which God so blessed of old, have been frustrated, and have 
ceased. Their daily sacrifice has ceased, and whatever they substitute in 
the room of it, is an open abomination unto the Lord. We need not insist 
on these things. The stories of the ruin and exile of their forefathers, and 
of the vain attempts which they have made to recover their land, and of the 
utter pollution of the places of their worship, are known to themselves, and 
to all men that care to know ought of these things. Where is now the 
covenant of the land of Canaan? Was it to be absolutely everlasting ? 
Whence comes it to pass, that the great promise of it doth utterly fail ? 
Was it to expire? What period can be assigned unto its duration, but 
only that of the coming of the Messiah, and the establishment of a new 
covenant in him? Is not the denial hereof a ready way to make the men 
of the world turn Atheists, and to look upon the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament as a mere fable, when they shall be taught that the promises con- 
tained in it, were but conjectures, deceitful words, that came to nothing. 

§ 6. Again, How are they delivered from their adversaries? How are 
they defended from their oppressors? There is not a nation in the known 
world, in which they do not live either openly or privately in exile and 
banishment from their own land. About their oppressions, and against 
their oppressors, they have cried out, and prayed after their manner, for 
many generations. Where is the protection, the deliverance promised? If 
the time be not yet expired for the coming of the Messiah, why are they 
not delivered ἢ What word is there in the law, or the prophets, that they 
shall not be delivered out of temporal distresses in any other way but by the 
Messiah? Hath it not been otherwise with them? Were they not deli- 
vered from former oppressions and captivities by other means? Could not 
God of old have dispossessed the Romans of the land of Canaan, and af- 
terwards the Saracens ? and can he not now dispossess the Turks as easily 
as he did the Babylonians, Persians, and Grecians? If the covenant of 
those promises be not expired in the coming of the Messiah, what account 
can they give of these things ? 

§ 7. Further, where are the prophets promised unto them? Can they 
name one since the days of John Baptist, whom they owned for a prophet ? 
Hath any one amongst them pretended to any such thing, whom the event, 
and they on the event, have not discovered to be an impostor? Such was 
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Theudas, and Moses Cretensis, with some few others. Is it not strange, 
that they who never long wanted a prophet in their difficulties, and some- 
times had many of them together, should now in their utmost misery, wan- 
derings, and darkness, be left utterly destitute of any one for more than a 
thousand and six hundred years together? It is the general confession of 
all their masters, that they have lost the Holy Ghost, or spirit of prophecy. 
After the finishing of the second temple, they say, and they say truly, that 
rophecy ceased. “n> S82 Ty ΝΞ) OP Nd WA Man maw ‘> 
IP na ὙΠ, saith Saadias Haggaon on Daniel ix. ‘Israel had no 
prophet after the finishing of the second house, but those who en joyed the 
Bath Kol’ But what is now become of that Bath Kol also for sixteen 
hundred years? Is not all pretension to revelations utterly departed? What 
then is become of that covenant, wherein it was promised unto them? Yea 
we know, that they have not only lost the Holy Ghost as a spirit of pro- 
phecy, but also as a spirit of grace and supplications; so that except a few 
superstitious forms, repeated by number and tale, there is no such thing as 
prayer amongst them, as some of their late masters have acknowledged. 

§ 8. What reason now can be assigned for this state and condition of 
things, but only that the covenant wherein the good things mentioned were 
promised unto them, had a time limited unto it, when it was to give place 
to a new covenant of another nature. And this the Jews acknowledge is 
to take date from the coming of the Messiah. God is faithful and unchange- 
able, and able to make good his promises and his word to the utmost. The 
present Jews are no less Jews of the carnal seed of Abraham, than their 
forefathers were. Therefore the covenant made with them, to continue un- 
til the coming of the Messiah, must be long since expired ; consequently 
the Messiah must be long since come. 

§ 9. Two things in general the Jews reply unto these considerations ; the 
one as they have occasion and advantage, the other openly and constantly. 
In the first place, to evade the force of the argument from their present ab- 
ject condition, they mention as they have occasion the prosperity of some 
of their nation in this or that country, with the honour and riches that 
some of them have obtained. To this purpose, they tell us stories of their 
number and wealth in the east, out of Benjamin Tudelensis and others, and 
of the riches of some of them in the western parts also of the world. But 
they know that not one of these things was promised unto them in the 
covenant that God made with them upon Mount Horeb. ΑἹ] the promises 
of it respected the land of Canaan, with their preservation there, or their 
return thither. What they acquire in countries which are under the power 
of other nations, they acquire in a way of common providence, as do some 
of the vilest wretches of the earth, and not in a way of any especial pro- 
mise. And therefore when Daniel and Nehemiah, with others, were exalt- 
ed unto glory and riches among the Babylonians and Persians, yet they 
rested not therein, but pleaded the covenant of God for their restoration to 
the land promised unto Abraham. And to suppose that the wealth of a 
few Jews in different regions, obtained by physic, or usury, or by farming 
of customs, is an accomplishment of the promises before insisted on, is 
openly to despise the promises, and the Author of them. che 

§ 10. But it is pleaded, secondly, by them, that it is for their sins that 
the coming of the Messiah is thus retarded. But it is not about the 
coming of the Messiah, directly and immediately, that they are pressed 
in these considerations ; that about which we inquire, is their present 
state, and their long continuance in this state, with the reason of it. We 
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ask then what is the true cause of their present condition? They say it is 
because of their sins ; and this also in general we grant. But we must yet 
further inquire what they intend by this answer. I ask therefore whether 
it be for the sins of their forefathers, who lived before the last final disper- 
sion, or for their sins who haye lived in the several generations since, that 
they are thus utterly forsaken? If they shall say it is for the sins of their 
forefathers, as Manasseh plainly doth, Quest. 43. in Gen. p. 65, and sundry 
others of them do the same, then I desire to know whether they think God 
to be changed from what he was of old, or whether he be not still every 
way the same as to all the promises of the covenant? If they shall answer 
that he is still the same, I desire to know whether he did not in former 
times, in the days of their Judges and Kings, especially in the Babylonian 
captivity, punish them for their sins, with that contemporation of justice 
and mercy, which was agreeable to the tenour of the covenant? This 1 
suppose they will not deny, the Scripture speaking so fully to this effect, 
and the righteousness of God requiring it. I desire then to know what 
were the sins of their forefathers, before the destruction of the second tem- 
ple, and their final dispersion, which so much, according to the rules of the 
- covenant, exceeded thesins of them who lived before the desolation of the first 
temple, and the captivity that ensued? For we know that in the former in- 
stance they were punished only with a dispersion, of which some of them 
saw the beginning and the end; the duration of the whole of it not ex- 
ime seventy years, after which they were restored again to their own 
and. 
But the captivity and dispersion which hath befallen them upon the sins 
of those who lived before the destruction of the second temple, as they 
were in their manner and entrance much more terrible and tremendous than 
the former ; so they have now continued above twenty times seventy years 
without any prospect of a restoration. As God is still the same that he 
was, if the old covenant with the Jews be still in force, then the difference 
between these dispensations must arise from the difference of the sins of 
the one sort of persons and the other. Now of all the sins of which, on 
the general account of the law of God, the sons of men can be guilty, 
idolatry is doubtless the greatest. The choosing of other Gods, is a com- 
plete renunciation of the true God. This sin then comprises in it all other 
sins whatever, as it casts off the yoke of God, and our dependence upon 
him as the first cause, and last end of all. Thus while other sins violate 
the different precepts of the moral law, idolatry tramples on the whole 
law, by rejecting the Lawgiver. Therefore the first commandment forbids 
this sin, thus intimating, that if the command to own the true God, and 
him alone, be not obeyed, it is to no purpose to apply ourselves to the pre- 
cepts that follow. Now it is known to all, that this sin of idolatry abound- 
ed amongst them under the first temple, and that also for a long time, 
attended with violence, adulteries, persecution, and oppression ; but that 
those under the second temple had contracted the guilt of this sin, the pre- 
sent Jews do not pretend; and we know that they hated all appearance of 
it. Nor are they able to assign any other sins whatever, in which they ex- 
ceeded their progenitors under the first temple. What then is the cause of 
the difference in the event between them and their forefathers? It must 
be, that either they have contracted the guilt of some sin, wherewith God 
was more displeased than with the idolatry of their forefathers, or that the 
covenant made with them is expired, or that there hath been a coincidence 
of both these causes. This indéed is the condition of things with them, 
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The Messiah came, in whom the carnal covenant was to expire, and they 
rejected and slew him. Thus do they justly suffer a perpetual rejection 
from it, and disinheritance. 

§ 11. Sometimes they plead, that it is for their own sins, and the sins of 
the generations that succeeded the destruction of the second temple, that 
they are kept thus long in misery. But we know that they use this plea 
only as a covering for their obstinate blindness and infidelity. Take them 
from this dispute, and they are continually boasting of their mghteousness 
and holiness ; for they do not only assure us that they are better than all 
the world besides, but also much better than their forefathers, (as Manasseh 
plainly affirms in the place before cited ;) and that on the day of expiation, 
that is once a-year, they are as holy as the angels in heaven. There are 
therefore one or two things which I would desire to know of them as to 
this pretence of their own sins, which on another account also must be 
afterwards considered. 

First, then, Whereas it is a principle of their faith, that all Jews, ex- 
cepting apostates, are so holy and righteous, that they shall all be saved, 
and all have a blessed portion in the world to come, whence is it that none 
of them are so righteous as to be restored to the land of Canaan? Is it not 
strange, that that righteousness which is able to bring them all to heaven, 
will not serve to bring any one of them to Jerusalem. Yet this latter 
mercy is more openly and frequently promised to them than the former. I 
know not how to solve this difficulty ; ipsi viderint. 

Again, Repentance from their sins is a thing wholly in their own power, 
or it isnot. If they shall say it is in their own power, as generally they do, 
I desire to know why they defer it? The high imaginations which they 
have of the levelling of mountains, the dividing of rivers, the singing of 
woods, and the dancing of trees; of the coaches and chariots of kings to 
carry them, as also of their riding upon the shoulders of their rich neigh- 
bours into Jerusalem ; of the conquest of the world, of the eating of Be- 
hemoth, and of drinking the wine of paradise ; of the riches, and wives, 
and long life that they shall enjoy in the days of the Messiah ; these do 
make them, as they pretend, patiently endure all their long exile and cala-. 
mities. And can these all not prevail with them for a little repentance, 
which they may perform when they please, and so obtain them all in a 
trice? If they are so evidently blind, foolish, and mad, about that which 
they look upon as their only great concern in this world, have they not 
great cause to be jealous, lest they be also equally blind in other things, 
and particularly in that wherein we charge them with blindness. This, it 
seems, is the state of these things. Unless they repent, the Messiah will 
not come; unless he come, they cannot be delivered from their calamities, 
nor enjoy the promises. To repent isa thing in their own power, yet they 
choose rather to endure all miseries, and forego all the promises of God, 
than to repent of their sins. And what shall we say to such a perverse 
generation of men, who openly proclaim that they will live in their sins, 
though they should never have more to do with God unto eternity. If they 
shall say that repentance is the gift of God, and that without his pouring 
forth his Spirit upon them, they cannot attain unto it, then I desire to know 
whence it is that God doth not give them repentance, as he did to their 
forefathers, if the covenant continue established with them as in former 
days? From what hath been discoursed, it sufficiently appears, that the 
condition of the Jews hath been such in the world for these sixteen hun-- 
dred years, as to manifest that their special covenant has long since come 
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to an end, and consequently that the Messiah, in whom it was to expire, 
has long since come. 

§ 12. There is one of them, a nameless person, not unlearned, who hath 
written somewhat lately in the Portuguese language, which is translated in- 
to Latin by Brenius the Socinian, who gives so satisfactory an answer in 
his own conceit unto this argument, that he concludes, that every one who 
is not obstinate, or blinded with corrupt affections, must needs acquiesce in 
it. His confidence, if not his reasons, deserves our consideration, espe- 
cially as he brings forward reasors which their former masters did not in- 
sist upon. 

That then which he returns as an answer to the inquiry after the causes 
of their present long captivity and misery, is the sins of their forefathers 
under the first temple. The greatness of these sins, he saith, is expressed 
by the prophet Ezekiel, ch. xvi. 48. “Α51 live, saith the Lord God, Sodom 
thy sister hath not done, she nor her daughters, as thou hast done, thou and 
thy daughters.’ To which he adds, Isa. 1. 9, where mention is made again 
of Sodom. So that this captivity is to them in the room of such a destruc- 
tion, as that with which Sedom was overthrown. 

But it may be said that these sins, whatever they were, were expiated in 
the Babylonish captivity, and pardoned unto them upon their return. So 
that now they must suffer on the account of their sins committed under the 
second temple, to which he replies that this exception is of no force. ‘ Nam 
liberatioe Babylone nihil aliud fuit, quam exploratio, qua Deus experiri 
voluit, an cum restitutione regni et templi possint abbreviari, et expiari 
enormia ista, que commisserant, adulterii, homicidii, et idololatrize peccata; 
sed pro antecedentium debitorum solutione, quam prestare debuerunt, nova 
insuper debita accumulayerunt.’ ‘ For the deliverance from Babylon was 
nothing but a trial, whereby God would make an experiment, whether with 
the restitution of their kingdom and temple, these enormous sins of adul- 
tery, murder, and idolatry, which they had committed, might have been cut 
off and expiated, but instead of a discharge of their former arrears, which 
they were obliged unto, they heaped up new debts by their sins.’ This he 
affirms. At their deliverance out of Babylon, the people had no discharge 
of their former sins by the pardon of them ; but were only tried how they 
would afresh acquit themselves, with a resolution in God, that if they made 
not satisfaction then for those sins, to charge the guilt of them again upon 
them, and upon all their posterity, for all the generations that are passed, 
until this day. But, first, This is plainly a fiction of this man’s own de- 
vising. Let him produce any one word from the Scripture, where it treats 
of these things, in the least giving countenance: thereto, or let him show 
how this procedure is suitable to the justice of God; either to the general 
notion that we have of it, or to any other instance recorded of it in the 
Scripture. 

But if these men may feign what they please, there is no doubt but they 
will justify themselves, and maintain their own cause. 

Secondly. Why did none of the latter prophets whom God granted unto 
the people, after their return from captivity, as Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, let the people know that this was the condition of their return into 
their land, but only require of them to walk in a manner answerable to the 
mercies which they had then received ? 

Thirdly. As the very nature of the dispensation did declare, that God 
having purged out the rebels of the people, and “destroyed them with his 
sore judgments, had forgiven their sins, and had returned unto them in a 
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way of mercy and grace, never again to call over their past iniquities, so 
the prophets that treated concerning that dispensation of God, do in 
places innumerable assert the same, and plainly contradict this imagina- 
tion. 

Fourthly. God punisheth not the sins of the fathers upon their children, 
unless the children continue in the sins of their fathers. This he declareth 
at large, Ezek. xviii. Now, what were the sins of this people under the 
first temple before their captivity? Our author reckons adultery, murder, 
and idolatry. There is no doubt but many of them were adulterers, and 
that sin among others was charged on them by the prophets; but it is 
evident that their principal ruining sins were their idolatry, and persecution 
or killing of the prophets. And God by Ezekiel declares, that in and by 
their captivity, he would punish and take away all their idolatry, and 
adulteries of which they had been guilty, from the time of their leaving the 
land of Egypt, or from their beginning to be his people, ch. xxii. 11—27. 
Now were the Jews, that is the body of the people, guilty of these sins 
under the second house? It is known that they preserved themselves from 
all idolatry, which was the sin that in an especial manner was their ruin 
before ; and for killing the prophets, they acknowledge that after Malachi 
they had none, so that none could be persecuted by them, but those whom 
they will not own to be prophets. But, 

Fifthly. Suppose that all those under the second house had continued in 
the sins of their forefathers, which yet is false, and is denied by themselves 
as occasion requires, yet what have the Jews done, for sixteen hundred 
years since the destruction of that house? They plead that they are holy, 
and in application of the prophecy, Isa. 1111, unto themselves, proclaim them- 
selyes innocent and righteous; at least they would not have us to think 
that the generality of them are adulterers, murderers, and idolaters. Whence 
is it, then, that the punishment of their fathers’ sins lies so long on them ? 
What rule of justice is observed herein ὁ What instance of the like dispen- 
sation can they produce? On Christian principles, it is indeed easy to 
account for their continued calamities, for we afhrm, that they continue 
unto this day in the same sin for which their forefathers under the second 
house were rejected and destroyed, and so know the righteousness of God in 
their present captivities and miseries. Besides, 

Sixthly. They say that they abhor the sins of their forefathers, repent of 
them, and do obtain remission of sins through their observation of the law 
of Moses. Where, then, is the faithfulness of God in his promises to them ? 
Why are they not delivered out of captivity? Why not restored to their 
land according to express testimonies of the covenant made with them unto 
that purpose? There is no colour of truth or of reason therefore in this 
evasion, which they have invented to countenance themselves in their obsti- 
nate blindness and unbelief. 

§ 13. But our author yet adds an instance, whereby he hopes to strengthen 
and confirm his former answer. Saith he, ‘Deus per manus Salamanassani 
decem tribus in captivitatem passus est abduci in regiones nobis incognitas, 
sexcentis fere annis ante destructionem templi secundi, hoc est ante 
presentem hanc nostram captivitatem, necdum in hodiernam hance diem in 
terram suam reverse aut dominio suo restitute sunt, quae omnia speciali 
Dei providentia nobis ita evenerunt, ne quis causam hujus nostree captivitatis 
speciali alicui peccato sub secunda domo commisso imputaret: Cum decem 
tribus qui tum abfuerunt captivitatem pati debent sexcentis annis longi- 
orem. ‘God suffered the ten tribes to be carried captive by Salamanasser 
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into regions unknown to us, six hundred years before the destruction of the 
second temple, and our present captivity; neither are they yet brought 
back to their own land, or restored to their former rule, all which things 
have happened unto us by the especial providence of God: that none might 
impute the cause of the captivity unto any sin committed under the second 
temple: seeing the ten tribes that were then absent must endure a captivity 
six hundred years longer.’ But this instance will not yield them the least 
relief. For, 1. It was before granted, that the sins under the second temple 
were even greater than those under the first, whence the punishment of 
these former sins was revived, which is here denied, manifesting that this is 
an evasion invented to serve the present turn. 2. Whatever is pretended, 
no impartial man who admits the special relation of that people unto God, 
and his covenant with them, can refuse to grant that their present rejection 
is for some outrageous sins which broke the covenant under the second 
temple, and which are continued in by them unto this day. 3. The case 
of the ten tribes, after they had publicly rejected all that worship of God, 
and all that government of his peculiar people, which was appointed to 
typify Messiah, and to continue until his coming, is different from that of 
the other tribes, to whom the promises were appropriated in Judah, and in 
the house of David; so that the rejection of the ten tribes implies no dis- 
annulling of the covenant. 4. It must be remembered, that all of the two 
tribes came not up to Jerusalem at the return from the captivity of Babylon, 
and that very great numbers of the ten tribes appear so to have done. Now 
these being added to the multitudes of them which before that had fallen 
away to Judah, partly upon the account of the worship of God, partly upon 
the account of outward peace, when their own land was wasted, makes the 
condition of the body of the people to be one and the same. Now these 
men, consisting partly of some of the ten tribes, and partly of some of the 
two tribes, committed, and their posterity continue in the sins to which we 
ascribe their present dispersion and captivity. 5. The remnant of that 
people dispersed amongst strange nations, seems voluntarily to have em- 
braced their manners and customs, and utterly to have forgotten their own 
land; whereas those with whom we have to do, daily expect, desire, and 
endeavour, a return thereunto; so that this evasion can yield no relief to 
the present Jews. We may now return to the notions of their more ancient 
masters. 

For a close, then, of these considerations, I shall add some of the confes- 
sions of the Jews themselves, which the evidence of the truth contended 
for, hath at several seasons extorted from them. And this I shall not do, as 
though they were of great importance in themselves, or unto us, but only 
to discover their difficulties in contending against the light ; for the present 
masters of their unbelief, are more perplexed with the convictions of their 
predecessors, than with the plainest testimonies of the Scripture: the 
authority of their predecessors being equal with them unto, if not more 
sacred than that of the word of God itself. 

First, then, Being pressed with the testimonies before insisted on out of 
Haggai, concerning the glory of the second temple, and the coming of the 
desire of all nations thereunto, they have a tradition that the Messiah was 
born on the same day that the second temple was destroyed. The story, 
indeed, with which they make it up, is weak, fabulous, and ridiculous ; but 
he who is offended with the citation of such things out of their Talmudical 
doctors, is desired only to exercise patience, until he shall be able himself 
to report from them things more serious and of greater importance ; and yet 
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from them we must learn the persuasions and convictions of the ancient 
Jews, or remain utterly ignorant of them. And let their stories be what 
they will, the powerful convincing evidence of truth, and the miserable 
shifts that the poor creatures are put to, to keep off the efficacy of it from 
their minds, do sufficiently appear in them. 

§ 14, The tradition mentioned, they give us in Tractat. Bezaroth. 
distinct. Hajakorr, in these words: TW Tow OYA IN “Ἴ DW Dn ae 
WIparnt ma Aq BPs ἽΞ, “ Rabbi Joden, in the name of Rabbi Ibbo, said, 
the Messiah was born in the day that the house of the sanctuary was 
destroyed.’ And the story they tell to this purpose is as followeth: It came 
to pass, that as a Jew was ploughing, his ox before him lowed, and there 
passed by him “ΣΡ, ‘an Arabian,’ and he heard a voice saying, O Jew, the 
son of a Jew, loose thy oxen, for behold the house of the sanctuary is 
destroyed. The ox lowed the second time ; and he said, O Jew, the son of 
a Jew, yoke thy oxen, for behold Messiah the King is born. He said unto 
him, What is his name? He answered, om, Menachem, that is, ‘ the 
Comforter. And in Bereshith Rabba on Gen. xxx., they have a long story 
to the same purpose. DYD yom 42 Sxyew “aN vel, 2209 IN TT ON, 
‘Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachman, said, As Elias of good memory was 
walking on the way, on that very day that the house of the sanctuary was 
destroyed, he heard >\p na, ‘the voice from heaven,’ crying unto him, The 
house of our holy sanctuary is brought unto destruction. When Ehas of 
good memory heard this, he thought the whole world should be destroyed. 
He went, therefore, and finding, DIN 123, ‘men ploughing and sowing,’ he 
said unto them, The holy blessed God is angry with the world, or all this 
generation, D>1y7 55, and will destroy his house, and send his children into 
captivity among the nations of the world, and you are solicitous about this 
temporal life! ΣῚΡ na came forth again, and said unto him, Let them alone, 
for unto Israel is born a Saviour. He said unto the voice, Where is he ? 
The voice said unto him, In Bethlehem Judah. He went and found 
a woman sitting in the door of her house, and her child lying in its own 
blood before her. He said unto her, My daughter, hast thou born a son ? 
She said unto him, Yea. He said, And why doth it lie so long in its own 
blood? She said unto him, Because of the great evil; for on this day 
wherein he is born, the house of the sanctuary is destroyed. He said unto 
her, My daughter, be of good courage, and take care of the child, for great 
salvation shall be wrought by his hand; and she was straitway encouraged, 
and took care of him. —In the sequel of this story, they tell us that this 
child was carried away by the four winds of heaven, and kept in the Great 
Sea four hundred years, of which afterwards. I doubt not but that this tale 
is derived from the account which is given in the second chapter of the 
gospel by Luke, of the appearance of the angels to the shepherds, and of 
their finding our Lord’s mother in a stable. ΑἹ] the use that I intend to 
make of this story is, to urge the present Jews with a conviction and 
acknowledgment of their forefathers, that the Messiah was to be born under 
the second temple. 

§ 15. Again, they have a tradition out of the school of one Elias, a 
famous master amongst them of the Tannarei or Antetalmudical doctors, 
which they have recorded in the Talmud Tractat, Saned. distinct. Chelek. 
about the continuance of the world, which is as follows: 358 25 NIN 
nia opbx sw) mn pds sap ann pdx aw diy nt mow pds ww 
ΤῊ, “ΤῸ is a tradition of Elias, that the world shall continue six thousand 
years, two thousand void (which the gloss of Rabbi Solomon Jarchi reckons 
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from the creation of the world unto the call of Abraham,) two thousand to 
the law, (from thence to the destruction of the second temple,) and two 
thousand to the days of the Messiah.’ It is incredible how the latter 
Rabbins are perplexed with this tradition of their masters, which is re- 
corded in the Talmud as sacred. In the account they give in Shebet 
Jehuda, of a disputation they had with one Hierome, a converted Jew, be- 
fore the bishop of Rome, they know not how to free themselves from 
the authority of it. The sum of their answer is, that the next words in the 
tradition are, that that time is elapsed because of their sins; but as others 
have already manifested that that gloss is no part of the tradition, but an 
addition of the Talmudists, so we shall immediately manifest the vanity of 
that pretence. Others of them say, that it sufficeth to maintain the truth 
and credit of the tradition, if the Messiah come at any time within the last 
two thousand years. But even these are now drawing towards their period, 
not a fifth part in their computation of that space of time remaining: more- 
over, such an interpretation as this is directly contrary to the very words of 
the tradition. For as two thousand years are assigned to the world before 
the law, and two thousand ‘to the law, which they reckon from the call of 
Abraham to the ruin of the second temple, so the two thousand years 
allotted to the time of the Messiah must begin with his coming, as the 
other portions do one of them with the creation, the other with the call of 
Abraham ; or else the space of time (above sixteen hundred years) between 
the expiration of the second two thousand years, and the third, must be left 
out of the computation. And the time limited for the duration of the 
world extended above sixteen hundred years, beyond what is allotted to it 
in their tradition. 

§ 16. Many similar concessions and acknowledgments hath the evidence 
of truth wrested from sundry of them, which having been collected by 
others, we shall not trouble the reader with their recital: these that have 
been insisted on, may and do suffice to make good the argument in hand. 
And thus we have fully demonstrated the second thing proposed for con- 
firmation ; namely, that the true Messiah is long since come, and hath 
finished the work allotted unto him. Now as in the course of our reason- 
ing we have vindicated the particular testimonies insisted on from the 
exceptions of the Jews; it remaineth that we consider in the conclusion of 
this dissertation, the general answer which they give unto the whole ar- 
gument. 

§ 17. That which they principally insist on is this, that the concession 
which they have made, must be taken in connection with an exception, 
which, as they suppose, renders the whole useless to our purpose. Thus 
they grant that the time fixed on, was determined for the coming of the 
Messiah ; but they add withal, that it is prolonged beyond the limited 
season, because of their sins. That is, that the promise of his coming at 
that season was not absolute, but conditional, depending on the supposition 
that the Jews were righteous, holy, and worthy to receive him. Thus, to 
the tradition of Elias before mentioned, determining the coming of the 
Messiah to be at the end of the second two thousand years of the world’s 
duration ; they add in the Talmud. Tractat. Saned. distinct. Chelek. cap. 
a: these words as an exception, ἽΝ 1170 ἽΝ IAW INDI}, ‘ because 
of our sins, those days have exceeded the time, all that is past.’ And again 
they add in the same place ; N38 “dn att PN? 155 psp 55 1595 37 ὝΩΝ 
DAI Oy) Mawn. Rab. said, ‘all times appointed are finished, and 


this matter is not suspended, but upon account of repentance and good 
s2 


, 
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works. And nothing is more common with them than this condition, 
if they deserve it, if they repent, the Messiah will eome, the time is already 
past, but because of our sins he is not come. If all Israel could repent but 
one day, he would come. This is the sum of their answer. There was a 
time limited and determined for the coming of the Messiah; this time is 
signified in general in the Scripture to be before the destruction of the 
second temple, and the utter departure of scribe and law-giver from Judah; 
but all this designation of the time was but conditional, and the ac- 
complishment of it had respect unto their righteousness, repentance, good 
works, and merits; which they failing in, their Messiah is not yet come. 
To this issue is their infidelity at length arrived. But there are reasons in- 
numerable, that make naked the vanity of this pretence. Some of them I 
shall briefly insist upon at present, and more fully afterwards. ᾿ 

§ 18. First, We have before proved, that not the Jews only, but the 
Gentiles also, even the whole world, was concerned in the coming of 
the Messiah. The first promise of him concerned mankind in general, 
without the least particular respect unto any one peculiar people, Gen. 11]. 
15. The next solemn renovation of this promise unto Abraham, extends 
the blessing with which it was to be attended unto all the kindreds of the 
earth, Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18. All that there was of restriction in the pro- 
mise to him and to his posterity, consisted only in the designation of them 
to be the means of bringing forth that Messiah, who was to be a blessing 
unto all nations. And when Jacob foretels that he should be born of the 
tribe of Judah, Gen. xlix. 10, he declares that together with his posterity, 
other nations should have an equal share in Messiah's blessings: ‘To him,’ 
saith he, ‘shall be the gathering of the people.’ The same course do all the 
succeeding prophets follow. They every where declare, that the Gentiles, 
the nations of the world, were equally concerned with the Jews in the pro- 
mise of the coming of the Messiah, if not principally intended, because of 
their greatness and number. In mercy, love, compassion, and philanthropy, 
did God provide this blessed remedy for the recovery of mankind, both Jews 
and Gentiles, out of that misery in which they had involved themselves by 
sin and apostasy from him. The time of exhibiting this remedy unto them, 
he promised also, and limited, stirring them up unto an expectation of its 


- accomplishment, as that wherein all their happiness did depend. Shall we 


now suppose, that all this love, grace, and merey of God towards mankind, 
that his faithfulness in his promises were all suspended on the goodness, 
righteousness, merits, and repentance of the Jews? that God who so often 
testifies concerning them, that they were a people, wicked, obstinate, 
stubborn, and rebellious, should make them keepers of the everlasting hap- 
piness of the whole world? Shall we suppose that he hath given the 
fountain of his grace and love, which he intended and promised should 
overflow the whole earth, and make all the barren wildernesses of it fruitful 
unto him, to be closed and stopped by them at their pleasure? that it 
should be in their power to restrain all the promised effects of them from 
the world? As if he should say in his promises, I am resolved out of mine 
infinite goodness and compassion towards you, O ye poor miserable sons of 
Adam! to send you a Saviour and a Deliverer, who at such a time shall 
come and declare unto you the way of eternal life, shall open the door of 
heaven, and shall save you from the wrath that you have deserved ; but I 
will do it only on this condition, that the Jews, an obstinate and rebellious 
people, be good, holy, righteous, and penitent; for unless they be so, the 
Saviour shall not come, nor is it possible that he should, until they be so: 
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this of themselves they will never be, nor do I intend to make them so. If 
they can persuade us, that God hath thus placed them on his throne, and 
given his grace and truth into their hands to make it effectual, or to frustrate 
it at their pleasure, and hath suspended his good-will towards the residue 
of mankind on their obedience, (of whom he testifieth that they have been 
always stubborn and disobedient,) they may also hope to prevail with us to 
believe, that they only are men, and that all others are beasts, as some of 
their Talmudical masters have affirmed. At present we find by blessed ex- 
perience, that their wickedness hath not made the truth of God of no 
effect. 

§ 19. Secondly, When God limited and foretold the time of the coming 
of the Messiah, he either foresaw what would be the state and condition of 
the Jews as to their repentance and good works, or he did not. If they 
say that he did not, then they both deny him to be Ged, by denying those 
essential attributes of his nature, which the very heathen acknowledged in 
their deities ; and they also utterly overthrow all the prophecies and predic- 
tions of the Old Testament, for there is not any of them but depend on a 
supposition of the prescience of God ; and this is nothing but to counte- 
nance their unbelief with perfect atheism. If they say that he did foresee, 
that their circumstances and manners would be such as they have in fact 
been, then he must also have known that it was impossible that the Messiah 
should come at the time limited and determined, seeing the Jews were to 
prove so wicked. I ask then to what purpose doth he so often, and at so 
great a distance of time, foretel and promise that he should come at such a 
season, seeing he knew perfectly that he should not come at that time, and 
that thus not one word of his predictions should be fulfilled? Why, I say, 
did he fix on a time and season, foretel it often, mark it out by infallible 
signs, give an exact computation of the years from the time of his predic- 
tions, and call all men unto an expectation of his coming accordingly, when 
by his foresight of the want of merit and repentance in the Jews, he knew 
that no such thing could possibly fall out? God who is aPevoroc, doth not 
deal thus with the sons of men. This were not to promise and foretel in 
infinite veracity, but purposely to deceive. This pretended condition then 
cannot be annexed to the promise of the coming of the Messiah, without a 
direct denial of some, and by just consequence of all the essential properties 
of the nature of God. 

§ 20. Thirdly, There is not in the whole Scripture, the least intimation of 
any such condition, as this which they pretend that the promise insisted on 
is clogged with. It is no where said, no where intimated, that if the Jews 
repented, and merited well, the Messiah should come at the time mention- 
ed; no where threatened, that if they did not repent, his coming should 
be put off unto an uncertain day. We know not, nor are they able to inform 
us, whence they had this condition, unless they will acknowledge that they 
have forged it in their own brains, to give countenance to their infidelity. 
Before the time allotted was elapsed, and they had absolutely refused him 
who was sent, and who came according unto promise; there was not the 
least rumour of any such thing amongst them. Some of their predecessors 
invented it to palliate their impiety, and if they can succeed in this they 
are not solicitous about the reflection which it may cast upon the honour of 
God. Besides, as the Scripture is silent as to any thing that may give 
the least support to this pretence, so it teaches that which is contrary to it, 
and destructive of it; for it informs us, that the season of the coming of the 
Messiah shall be a time of great sin, darkness, and misery, which also their 
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own masters, in other places, and on other occasions acknowledge. See 
Isa. ch. 11. liti; Jer. xxxi. 32, 33; Dan. ix. 24; Zech. xiii. 1 ; Mal. iii. 4. 
He was to come to turn men from ungodliness, and not because they were 
thus turned before his coming. There can be no place then for this con- 
dition. 

§ 21. Fourthly, The suggestion of this condition subverts the foundation 
of the promise, and the whole nature of the thing promised. We have 
before manifested, that the rise and spring of this promise, was mere love 
and sovereign grace. There was not any thing in man, Jew or Gentile, that 
should move the Lord to provide a remedy and relief for them who had de- 
stroyed themselves. Now to suspend the promise of this love and grace, on 
the righteousness and repentance of them unto whom it was made, is per- 
fectly to destroy it, and to place the merit of it in man, whereas it, arose 
purely from the grace of God. Again, it utterly takes away and destroys 
the nature of the thing promised. We have proved, that it is a relief, a 
recovery, a salvation from sin and misery that is the subject matter of this 
promise. To suppose then that this shall not be granted, unless men, as a 
condition of it, deliver themselves from their sins, is to assert a plain 
contradiction, and wholly to destroy the promise. He was not pro- 
mised unto men, because they were penitent and just, but to make them 
so. And to make the righteousness of Jews or Gentiles the condition 
of his coming, is to take his work out of his hand, and to render both 
him and his coming useless. But this figment proceeds from the πρωτὸν 
Wevdoc of the Jews; namely, that the Messiah is not promised to free 
them from their own sins, but to make them possessors of other men’s 
goods ; not to save their souls, but their bodies and estates; not to make 
men heirs of heaven, but lords of the earth ; which folly hath been before 
discovered and disproved. 

§ 22. Fifthly, The Jews on several accounts are αὐτοκατάακριτοι, or self- 
condemned, in the use of this pretence. Their great sins, they say, are the 
cause why the coming of the Messiah is retarded. But, Ist, what those 
sins are they cannot declare. We readily grant them to be wicked enough, 
but withal we know that their great wickedness consists in what they will 
not acknowledge, namely, in their refusing him when he came, not in their 
being unfit for his coming. They sometimes indeed mention their hatred 
one of another, their mutual animosities, and frequent adulteries, and want 
of observing the Sabbath, according to the rules of their present superstiti- 
ous scrupulosity. But what is all this unto the abominations which God 
passed over formerly in their nation, when he also fulfilled his promises un- 
to them, though really conditional. 2d. Take them from the rack of our 
arguments, and you hear no more of their confessions, no more of their sins 
and wickedness, but they are immediately all righteous and holy, all beloved 
of God, and better than their forefathers. Yea, 3d. On the day of expia- 
tion, they are all as holy, if we may believe them, as the angels in heaven.’ 
There is not one sin amongst them, so that it is strange the Messiah should 
not at one time or another come to them on that day. 4th. They have a 
tradition among themselves, that the coming of the Messiah may be hasten- 
ed, but not retarded. So they speak in their gloss on Isa. lx. 22. “I the 
Lord will hasten it in its time.” Tractat- Saned. and ~aT’>29 “TID IdN 
Toya ἸΞῚ ΝὉ mw 227 TWN AND) TNyAa, Rabbi Alexander said, and 
Rabbi Joshua the Son of Levi, ‘ it is written in his time, and it is written, 
I will hasten it, I will hasten it if they deserve it, and if they deserve it 
not, yet in its own time; and this they apply to the coming of the Messiah. 
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5th. Many of them assert, that the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah speaks of 
them, and of their being causelessly afflicted by the Gentiles; now he 
whom the prophet there speaks of, is one perfectly innocent and righteous, 
and so they must needs be in their own esteem, as they suppose themselves 
to be there intended. How inconsistent then is it in them to say, that the 
coming of the Messiah has been deferred because of their sins. 

§ 23. Sixthly, This plea is directly opposed to the nature of the covenant 
which God promised to make at the coming of the Messiah, or to that which 
Messiah came to ratify and establish, and to the reason which God gives, ἡ 
for the making of that covenant, Jer. xxxi. 31—33. The foundation of 
the new covenant lies in this, that the people had disannulled and broken 
the former covenant made with them. Now surely they do not disannul 
that covenant, if they are righteous according to the tenor of it, and unless 
they are so, they say that the Messiah will not come, that is, the new cove- 
nant shall not be made, unless by them it be first made unnecessary. 
Again, the nature of the covenant consists in this, that God in it engages 
to make men righteous and holy, Ezek. xi. 19. So that righteousness and 
holiness cannot be the condition of making it, unless it be of making it use- 
less. This then is the contest between God and the Jews, he takes it upon 
himself, to give men righteousness by the covenant of the Messiah; they take 
it upon themselves to be righteous, that so he may make that covenant with 
them. 

§ 24. Lastly, If the coming of the Messiah depend on the mghteous- 
ness and repentance of the Jews, it is not only possible, but very pro- 
bable that he may never come. They conceive that the world shall not 
continue above six thousand years: Of this space, they do not suppose 
that there are more than five hundred years remaining ; the time which is 
past since the expiration of the days determined for the coming of the 
Messiah, is at least sixteen hundred years: seeing that they have not 
repented all this while, what assurance have we, nay what hope may we 
entertain of their repentance, within the fuur or five hundred years that 
remain. Greater calls to repentance from God, greater motives from them- 
selves and from others, they are not likely to meet with. And what 
ground have we to expect, that they who (by their own confessions) 
have withstood all these calls without any good fruit, will ever become 
any better. Upon this supposition then, it would be very probable, that 
the Messiah should never come. Nothing can be replied to all this rea- 
soning, but that God will either at length effectually by his grace give them 
that repentance which they make necessary for his coming, or that he will 
send him at last, whether they repent or not. But if either of these are 
expected, then I would ask, what reason can be imagined, why God 
should so deal at a future season, concerning which he has made no pro- 
mise that the Messiah should come therein, and not deal so at the time 
concerning which he had so often promised and foretold, that he should 
come therein. 
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EXERCITATION XVII. 


PROVING JESUS OF NAZARETH TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND PROMISED 
MESSIAH. 


§ 1. Jesus whom Paul preached, the true Messiah. ‘§ 2,3. First argument from the time 
of his coming. Foundation of this argument unquestionable. § 4. Coming of Jesus at 
the time appointed, proved by Scripture, record, and catholic tradition. § 5. By the tes- 
timonies of heathen writers. ᾧ 6. By the confession of the Talmudical Jews. Jesus’ 
Christ intended by them, in their story of Jesus the son of Pandira and Stada. §7- No 
other came at that season, by them owned. § 8. Force of this argument. § 9. Charac- 
teristical notes of the Messiah given out in the Old Testament. § 10. His family, stock, 
or lineage, confined unto the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, David. § 11. 
Our Lord Jesus of the posterity of Abraham, and tribe of Judah, also of the family of 
David. Testimonies of the Evangelists vindicated. § 12. Jewish exceptions in general 
answered. § 13. In particular, the genealogy not proved; answered. § 14. The genea- 
logy of Matthew declared. § 15, 16, and of Luke. § 17. The place of the birth of the 
Messiah, Bethlehem, Micah, v. 2. § 18. Circumstances enforcing this consideration. 
§ 19. The evangelist’s citation of the words of the prophet vindicated. § 20. The Messiah 
to be born of a virgin, Isa. vii. 10, 11, and Matt. i. 21, 22. § 21. Jews convinced that 
Jesus was born of a virgin. § 22. Jewish exceptions to the application of this prophecy. 
Their weight. § 23. The answer of some to them ; unsafe, needless. § 24, 25. True 
sense of the words. * Exceptions answered. § 26—28. The signification and use of >My. 
Greatness of the sign promised. ὃ 29, 30. No other Virgin and Son designed but Jesus 
Christ and his mother. The prophecy cleared in this instance. § 31. In what sense the 
birth of the Messiah was a sign of present deliverance. § 32, 33. Remaining objections 
answered, § 34. Other characters of the Messiah. § 35. He was to be a prophet, 
Deut. xviii. 19, a prophet like unto Moses. Expected by the Jews. § 36. Jesus Christ 
a prophet. That prophet. § 37. The nature of the doctrine which he taught. Its per- 
fection. § 38, The works of the Messiah revealed only in the gospel of Christ. § 39. 
Also the nature and end of Mosaic institutions. ὁ 40. Threatenings unto the disobedient, 
fallen upon the Jews. 41. Sufferings are another character of the Messiah. § 42. His 
passion foretold, Psal. xxii. The true Messiah therein intended. Expositions of Kimchi 
and others confuted. § 43. Sufferings peculiar unto the Messiah. § 44. The Psalm 
exactly fulfilled in‘ Jesus Christ. § 45. Objections of the Jews from the principles of 
Christians, answered. § 46. Isa. lui. Prophecy of the suffering of the Messiah. § 47. 
Consent of the ancient Jews. Targum, Bereshith Rabba, Talmud, Ashech. § 48—53. 
Invalidity of exceptions of latter rabbins. Application to the Lord Jesus vindicated. 
§ 54. Other testimonies concerning the sufferings of the Messiah. 55. Jewish tradi- 
tions to the same purpose. § 56. Other arguments proving Jesus tobe the true Messiah. 
§ 57. Miracles. § 58. The nature of them. § 59. Wrought by Christ, proved. § 60. 
Testimony of the gospel. § 61. Notoriety of tradition. § 62. Miracles of Christ com- 
pared with those of Moses. § 63. Excelling them in number; § 64. in manner of their 
being wrought ; ᾧ 65. in their nature; § 66. in his giving power to others to effect them ; 
§ 67. in his resurrection from the dead; § 68. continuance of them inthe world. § 69. 
Sum of the argument. § 70, 71. Conviction of the Jews evinced. § 72, 73. Causes 
of the miracles of Christ assigned by them. Magical art, retorted, removed. § 74. 
The name of God. § 75. Testimonies of his disciples. § 76. Success of the doctrine of 
Jesus. Last argument. 


§ 1. Tue third branch of that great supposition and fundamental article 
of faith, on which the apostle builds his arguments and reasonings with 
the Hebrews, is, that Jesus, whom he preached, was the true and only 
promised Messiah, who came forth from God for the accomplishment of his 
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work, at the time which had been determined and foretold. The confirm- 
ation of this foundation of our faith and profession, is that which now in 
the third place we must engage in. This is a subject on which I could 
insist at large, with much satisfaction to myself; nor have I just cause to 
fear that the matter treated of would be irksome to any Christian reader. 
But we must have respect unto our present design ; for it is not absolutely 
and of set purpose that we handle these things, but merely with reference 
to that further end of opening the springs of the apostle’s divine reasonings 
in this Epistle, and therefore we must contract as much as may be the 
arguments that we have to plead in this case. And yet neither can this be 
so done, but that some continuance of discourse will be unavoidably neces- 
sary. And the course which we shall adopt is the same which we have 
followed in our foregoing demonstrations of the promise of the Messiah, 
and of his coming. Our arguments are first to be produced, and vindicated 
from the particular objections of the Jews, and then their opposition to 
our thesis in general is to be removed, referring an answer to their special 
objections unto another dissertation. 

§ 2. That our present discourse may follow the foregoing in a natural 
order, our first argument shall be taken from that which is proved, and 
confirmed therein ; namely, the time limited and determined for the coming 
of the Messiah. Two ways there are, whereby the time fore-appointed of 
God for the coming of the Messiah is signified and made known. First, 
By certain τεκμήρια, or evident tokens, taken from the Judaical church, 
with the state and condition of the whole people of the Jews. This we 
have insisted on from Gen. xlix. 10; Hag. ii. 8; Mal. iii. 1,2. Secondly, 
By a computation of the time itself as to its duration, from a certain fixed 
date unto its expiration. This way we have unfolded and vindicated at 
large from Dan. ix. 24—27. And although we have evidenced the truth 
and exactness of the computation insisted on by us, as far as any chronolo- 
gical accounts of times past are capable of being demonstrated, yet we 
haye also manifested, that our argument depends not on the precise bound- 
ing of the time limited ; but lying ἐν πλατει, is of equal force, however the 
computation be calculated, the whole time limited being undeniably expired 
before, or at the destruction of the city and temple. Hence is the founda- 
tion of our first argument. Before or at the expiration of that time the 
promised Messiah was to come. Before, or at that time, (as denoted and 
described by the general τεκμήρια, or evident tokens before mentioned, and 
limited by the computation insisted on,) Jesus came, and no other that the 
Jews can or do pretend to have been the Messiah; and therefore he was 
the true promised Messiah. 

§ 3. The foundation of this argument, namely, that the Messiah was to 
come within the time limited and foretold, cannot be shaken, without 
calling in question the truth of all promises and predictions in the Old 
Testament, and consequently the faithfulness and power of God. The 
great design of the Old Testament is to reveal the Messiah, the Saviour of 
the world. This design is manifested from the first, and it is prosecuted 
through the whole record. The testimony of Jesus is the spirit that enli- 
vens the whole doctrine and history of it. It is the bond of union, and it 
is the centre in which all the parts of it do meet, and without which they 
would be loose, scattered, and deformed heaps. Without an apprehension 
of this design, and faith therein, not a letter of it can be understood, nor 
can a rational man discover any important excellency in it. Him it pro- 
miseth, him it typifieth, him it teacheth, and prophesieth about ; him it 
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calls men to desire and expect. When it hath done this in several places, 
it expressly limits, foretels, and declares the time wherein he shall be sent 
and exhibited. If there be a failure herein, (seeing it is done to give evi- 
dence to all other things that are spoken concerning him, by which they 
are to be tried, and to stand or fall, as they receive support or are discoun- 
tenanced by it,) to what end should any man trouble himself about that 
which is cast, as a fancy and empty imagination, by its own verdict? If 
then the Messiah came not within the time limited, all expectation from 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament must come to nought; which those, 
with whom at present we contend, will not grant. 

Nor can the Jews, on such a supposition, in any measure defend the 
truth of the Scriptures against an infidel. For unto his inquiry, where is 
the promised Messiah ? if they shall plead their usual pretences, it 15 easy 
for him to reply, that these things being no where mentioned, nor intimated 
in the books themselves, they are only such subterfuges as any man may 
palliate the most open untruths withal. And indeed, the ridiculous figment 
of his being born at the time appointed, but kept hid to this day, they 
know not where, is not to be pleaded, when they deal with men not bereft 
of their senses, or judicially blinded by God. For besides, that the whole 
of it is a childish fiction, inconsistent with the nature and being of their 
Messiah, whom they make to be a mere man subject to mortality, in his 
whole person like all the other sons of Adam, it suits not at all unto the 
difficulty intended to be removed by it. For it is not his being born only, 
but also his accomplishment of his work and office at the time determined, 
which is foretold. Nor is there any one jot more of probability im their 
other pretence, about their own sins and unworthiness. For, as we have 
declared, this is nothing but in plain terms to assert, that God hath violated 
his faith and promise; and that in a matter, wherein the great concern of 
his own glory, and the welfare of all mankind, doth consist, on account of 
their miscarriages, which, as they either cannot or will not remedy, so he 
himself hath not, (though he might have so done,) provided any relief 
against them. This then stands upon equal evidence with the whole 
authority of the Old Testament, namely, that the promised Messiah was to 
come within the time prefixed for his coming, and foretold. 

We ask them, then, If Jesus of Nazareth be not the Messiah, where is 
he? or who is he that came in answer to the prophecies insisted on? Two 
things, then, remain to be proved. First, That our Lord Jesus Christ came, 
lived, and died within the time limited for the coming of the Messiah. 
Secondly, That no other came within that season, that either pretended 
with any colour of probability unto that dignity, or was ever as such owned 
or esteemed by the Jews themselves. 

§ 4. First, then, that Jesus came and lived in the time fixed for the 
coming of the Messiah, that is, some short time before the departure of 
sceptre and scribe from Judah, the ceasing of the daily sacrifice, and the 
final desolation of the second temple, we have all the evidence that a 
matter of fact which happened so long ago is capable of, evidence as good 
as that the world was of old created by God. ‘The histories of the church 
are express in affirming that he was born during the reign of Augustus 
Cesar, and in the latter end of that of Herod over Judea, when Cyrenius 
was governor over Syria; that he lived unto the time when Pontius Pilate 
was governor of Judea under Tiberius, about thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years before the destruction of the Jewish nation, city, and temple by Titus. 
This the histories written by divine inspiration, and committed unto the 
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care of the church, expressly affirm ; neither have the Jews any thing to 
object against the truth of the relation, whatever may be their thoughts of 
his person, or of what he did. That he lived and died then and there is 
left on record beyond dispute. And if they should deny it, what is the 
bare negation of a few interested, blinded persons, without testimonies or 
evidence from any one circumstance of times, persons, or actions, when 
laid in the balance against the catholic tradition of all the world, whether 
believing in Jesus, or rejecting of him. For they all have always agreed 
in this, that he lived and died at the time mentioned in the sacred stories. 

And this was still one part of the charge brought against his followers, 
in the very next age after, that they believed in a person whom they knew 
to have lived at such a season, and in a mean condition. Neither did the 
most malicious and fierce opposers of the religion taught by him, such as 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, ever once attempt to attack the truth of the 
story, as to his real existence, and as to the time of it. So that in this we 
haye as concurrent a suffrage as the whole world in any case is able to 
afford. 

§ 5. The best historians of the nations who lived near those times give 
their testimony unto what is recorded in our gospel. The words of one of 
them, a person of unquestionable credit in things that he could attain the 

knowledge of, and as it will appear by them, far enough from any compli- 
ance with the followers of Jesus, may suftice for an instance. ‘This is Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, in the fifteenth of his Annals: ‘ Abolendo (saith he) rumori 
(he speaks of Nero and of his burning Rome) subdidit reos, et quzesitis- 
simis poenis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellebat. 
Author ejus nominis Christus qui Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat.’. He expressly assigns the time of 
the death of Christ unto the reign of Tiberius, and government of Pilate. 
The same also is confirmed by Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian, in 
the fourth chapter of the eighteenth book of their antiquities; to which 
season also he assigns the death of John the Baptist, who was his contem- 
porary, according to the evangelical story. 

§ 6. Further, we have that testimony in this matter, which, though in 
‘itself it be of little or no moment, yet as to them with whom we have to 

do, is cogent above all others; and this is their own confession. They 
acknowledge in the Talmud that he lived before the desolation of the 
second temple, for they tell us, cap. Chelek, and jy, cap. 2, that he was 
the son of Pandira and Stada, and that he lived in the days of the Macca- 
bees, Alexander, Hircanus, and Aristobulus, under whom he was crucified. 
I confess Galatinus, Reuchlinus, and of late the learned Schiklard, with 
some others, do contend that it is not Jesus Christ whom they intend, in 
the wicked story which they tell of that Jesus, the son of Pandira. But 
the reasons which they insist on are of no cogency to procure the assent of 
any one acquainted with their writings; no, though some of the more 
modern Jews (ashamed of the lies of their forefathers, and afraid to own 
their blasphemies, lest they should provoke the Christians against them) do 
faintly deny him to be the person intended. The names of their parents, 
say they, do not agree. The Lord Jesus was the reputed son of Joseph, 
the true son of Mary. This Jesus of the Talmud was the son of Pandira 
and Stada. I shall not reply that Damascenus, lib. 4, mentions one Pan 
ther and Barpanther, as in the genealogy of Christ, making the latter 
grandfather to the blessed virgin ; seeing it is evident that he borrowed 
that part of the genealogy from some corrupt traditions of the Jews. | 
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The reason why the Talmudists concealed the true names of the parents 
of Jesus is evident; for by this means they covered their malice more in 
one respect, and gave more blasphemous vent to it in another. They con- 
cealed it thus far, that every one might not perfectly understand whom they 
intended, unless he were a disciple of their own. And they gave it vent 
in the reflection which they cast upon the evangelical story, as though it 
had not given us the true names of the parents of Jesus. And moreover, 
they gave themselves liberty by this means to coin new lies at their plea- 
sure, for they may say what they choose of their Pandira and Stada, though 
all the world knew it to be false as to Joseph and Mary. 81725, Pandira, 
is a feigned name, insignificant, and invented by them for this only purpose. 
They sometimes write it with N in the midst, instead of 7: N12 Pan- 
thira: so that Galatinus doth perfectly contradict himself in this matter. 
For whereas, lib. 1, cap. 7, he contends, that by Jesus, the son of Pandira, 
mentioned in the Talmud, the Lord Jesus is not intended, lib. 8, cap. 5, he 
asserts that Jesus, the son of Panthira, in whose name James the Just 
healed the sick and wrought miracles, was the Lord Jesus ; as indeed it 
was he, whom they intend also in that story about James. But now Pandira 
and Panthira are the same; and so also was he whom they term his son. 
N70D Stada, is also a name framed to the same end; and as the learned 
Buxtorf supposeth from NT NUD, one that went aside, declined, or was an 
adulteress. And they feign her to have been a platter of women’s hair, 
with other monstrous lies, at their pleasure ; but yet in sundry places they 
expressly confess that her true name was Mary, and as I suppose, from the 
imputations mentioned, do wilfully confound her with Mary Magdalen, as 
Mahomet did with Miriam the sister of Moses. These stories must be 
searched for in the Talmud printed at Venice, for they are left out in that 
printed at Basil. The objection, namely, that these things can by no means 
be accommodated to Jesus of Nazareth, is of as little avail as the things 
themselves are: for such an objector reasons as though the Talmudical 
Rabbins had ever accustomed themselves to speak one true word concerning 
him, or as though they intended not him in all these blasphemous lies, 
wherewith they and their forefathers reproached him ; which is all one as 
if we should say that it was another, and not the Lord Jesus, whom they 
accused of sedition, blasphemies, and seducing the people, because indeed 
he was most remote from all such things. But yet there are also sundry 
things which they ascribe to this Jesus, the son of Pandira and Stada, 
which make it very apparent who it was whom they intended ; for first, 
they say that he learned magic in Egypt, upon his being carried thither in 
his infancy. Again, they say he was a seducer of the people; which we 
know was the accusation that they raised against the Lord Jesus. 

Again, They tell us a story concerning two men placed in a room near 
him, to overhear his seducing, that so they might accuse him. This they 
say was their course to entrap seducers, and therefore they give this instance. 
MDa Aaya ἹΓΤῚΝ ΠῚ NTud jad wy 13. ‘So they did to the son of Stada, 
and they hanged him on the eve of the passover.’ The witnesses they speak 
of are no others but the false witnesses mentioned Matt. xxvi. 60, 61. The 
kind of his death, hanged on a tree, with the time of it, the eve of the 
passover, do also fully make naked their intentions. The age only, or the 
time of his life, remains, from whence any difficulty is pretended. This 
Jesus, the son of Pandira, they have affirmed to have lived in the days of 
Alexander, and to have been crucified in the days of Aristobulus, a hun- 
dred, or a hundred and ten years before the birth of Christ. But the 
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mystery of this fiction also is discovered by Abraham Levita, in his Cabala 
Historiz. He tells us that the ‘ Christians placed the death of their Christ 
under Pilate, that so they might show that the destruction of the city and 
temple fell out not long after his death; whereas, he says, it is apparent 
from the Mishna and Talmud that he was crucified in the days of the Mac- 
cabees, a hundred years before.’ And here we have the true reason una- 
wares laid open, why the Talmudists attempted to transfer the time of his — 
death from the days of Herod the tetrarch to the rule of Aristobulus the 
Hasmonzan ; namely, lest they should be compelled to acknowledge their 
utter ruin to have so suddenly ensued upon their rejection of him, as 
indeed it did. However, as to our present purpose, we have in general 
this confession of our adversaries themselves, that the Lord Jesus came 
before the destruction of the city and temple, which was what we under- 
took to confirm. 

§ 7. Secondly. In the pursuit of our argument, we affirmed that no 
other person came at, or within the time limited, that could pretend to be 
the Messiah. This the Jews themselves confess, nor can they think other- 
wise, without destroying themselves. For if any such person came, seeing 
they received him not, nor do own him unto this day, their guilt would be 
the same, that we charge upon them for the refusing of our Lord Jesus. 
There is no need, then, that we should go over the tragical stories of Bar- 
chocheba, Moses Cretensis, David el David, and such other impostors. For 
whereas none of them came or lived within the time determined, so they 
are all disclaimed by themselves, as seducers and causers of great misery 
unto their people and nation. Herein, then, we have the consent of all 
parties concerned, which renders all further evidence unnecessary. 

§ 8. From the preceding reasonings then, it follows, that either our Lord 
Jesus is the true Messiah, as coming from. God in the season limited for 
that purpose, or that the whole promise concerning the Messiah is a mere 
figment, the whole Old Testament a fable, and so both the former and the 
present religion of the Jews a delusion. At that season the Messiah must 
come, or there is an end of all religion. If any came then, whom they had 
rather embrace for their Messiah than our Lord Jesus, let them do so, and 
own him, that we may know who he was, and what he hath done for them. 
If none such there were, that can be so esteemed, as in truth there was not, 
and as they universally acknowledge that there was not, their obstinacy and 
_ blindness in refusing the only promised Messiah is such, as no reasonable 
man can give an account of, who doth not call to mind the righteous judg- 
ment of God in giving them up to blindness and obstinacy, asa just punish- 
ment for their rejecting and murdering his only Son. And this argument 
is of such importance, as that with the consideration fof the doctrine of 
Christ and his success in the world, it may well be allowed to stand alone 
in this contest. 

§ 9. Our second argument is taken from those characteristic notes that 
are given in the Scripture of the Messiah. Now these were designed to 
enable the church to know him; and it was bound to receive him who was 
pointed out by these characteristic marks. All these we shall find to meet 
and centre in the person of our Lord Jesus. Some of the principal of them 
we shall therefore insist upon, and vindicate from the exceptions of the 
Jews. The stock whereof he came, the place and manner of his birth, the 
course of his life and death, what he taught and what he suffered, are the 
principal of those signs and notes by which God taught his people to disco- 
ver the Messiah in his appointed time. And as they were very sufficient 
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for that purpose, so upon the matter they comprise all the signs and tokens 
whereby any person may be predesigned and signified. 

§ 10. First, For the family, stock, or lineage, whereof he was to come. 
There was a threefold restriction of it, after the promise had for a long 
time run in general, that he should be of the seed of the woman, or take 
his nature from among mankind. The first restriction was to the seed of 
Abraham, Gen. xy. 17, and under that alone, there was no more required, 
but that he should spring from among his posterity, till God added that pe- 
culiar limitation unto it, In Isaac shall thy seed be called, Gen. xxi. 12. 
After this, in the family of Isaac, Jacob peculiarly inherited the promise ; 
and his posterity being branched into twelve tribes or families, the rise or 
nativity of the Messiah was confined unto the tribe of Judah, Gen. xlix. 10. 
This made it further necessary that from him, by some one of the numerous 
families that sprang of him, Messiah should proceed. Out of that tribe 
God afterwards raised the royal family of David to be a type and represen- 
tation of the kingdom of the Messiah ; and hereupon he restrained the pro- 
mise unto that family, though not unto any particular branch of it. To 
this, no other restriction was ever afterwards added. 

Tt was not then at any time made necessary by promise, that the Messiah 
should proceed from the royal family of the house of David, but only that 
he should be born of some of his posterity. For by what family soever, 
poor or rich, in power or subjection, he derived his genealogy from him, his 
kingdom was to be quite of another nature than that of David or Solomon; 
nor did he derive his title in the least thereunto from the right of the 
Davidical house to the kingdom of Judah. Thus far then it pleased God 
to design the stock and family of the Messiah. He was to be of the pos- 
terity of Abraham, of the tribe of Judah, of the family of David. And 
although this evidence in its latitude will conclude only thus far, that no 
one can pretend to be the Messiah, whose genealogy is not so derived by 
David, and Judah from Abraham, yet by the addition of this circumstance 
in the providence of God, that no one since the destruction of the city and 
temple can demonstrate a lineal descent from David, and seeing this was 
given out for a note and sign to know him by, it proves undeniably that he 
whom we assert was the true Messiah. For to what end should this token 
of him be given forth to know him by, when all genealogies of the people 
being utterly lost, it is impossible it should be of any use in the discovery 
of him. 

§ 11. First, then, For Abraham there is no question between us and the 
Jews, but that the Lord Jesus was of his offspring and posterity. Neither 
do they pretend any exceptions to his being of the tribe of Judah. The 
apostle in this Epistle asserts it as a thing notorious and unquestionable, 
ch. vil. 14, προδηλον γαρ, saith he, ore εξ Iovda avareradkey ὁ Κυριος ἡμων ; 
‘it is every way, or altogether manifest, that our Lord sprang of Judah.’ 
Προδηλον is used by the Greek authors to signify not only manifest, but 
openly and conspicuously manifest. Thus he is said, θανεῖν προδηλως, in 
Sophocles, who died openly and gloriously by all men’s consent. ‘Thus, 
among the Jews themselves, it was a manifest thing that our Saviour sprang 
from the tribe of Judah. The apostle declares that it was αναντιρῥητως, 
without any contradiction received amongst them, and acknowledged by 
them. Nor unto this day do. they lay any exception unto this assertion. 
It remains, that we prove him to have been of the family of David by some 
one single branch of it. For as we said, there is nothing in the promise 
restraining his origin to the reigning family, or to the direct posterity 
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thereof. Now this is purposely declared by two of the evangelists, who 
being Jews, and living amongst the Jews, wrote the story of his life in the 
age wherein he lived, for the use of the Jews themselves, as well as for 
the residue of mankind. Matthew, who calls his record of it, βιβλον 
γενέσεως, or MTDNN DD, ‘the roll of his genealogies, shews in the front 
of it, that he wrote it on purpose to declare, that he was according to 
the promise of the posterity of Abraham and of the family of David. 
‘Of Jesus Christ, the son of David the son of Abraham ; that is, who 
was promised to Abraham and David, to spring from their loins. Luke 
also, who derives his genealogy from the first giving of the promise 
unto Adam, brings it down through the several restrictions mentioned. 
by Abraham, Judah, and David. Other testimony or evidence in this 
matter of fact, it is utterly impossible for us to give, and it is un- 
reasonable for any man to demand any other. It was written and pub- 
lished unto all the world, by persons of unquestionable integrity, who had 
as much advantage to know the truth of the matter about which they wrote, 
as any man ever had, or can have in a matter of that nature. And this 
was done, not upon rumours, or traditions of former days, but in that very 
age wherein he lived, and that before them whose great interest it was to 
object to what they wrote, and who would undoubtedly have done so, had 
they not been overpowered with the conviction of the truth of it. If they 
had the least suspicion of the contrary, why did they not in some of their 
consultations, and in their rage against him and his doctrine, object this un- 
to himself, or to his followers, that he was not of the family of David, and 
so could not be the person that he pretended to be? Besides, the persons 
who wrote his genealogy, sealed their testimony, not only with their lives, 
but with their hopes of a happy eternity: a higher proof of assurance of 
truth can no man give. 

§ 12. The present Jews make two objections to this testimony. First, 
In general they deny the authority of our witnesses, and they deny the 
whole matter that they assert. Secondly, In particular they say, that these 
prove not the matter in question ; namely, that Jesus of Nazareth was of 
the family of David. For the first, they neither have, nor do yield any 
other reasons, but their own wills and unbelief. They neither do, nor will 
believe what the evangelists have written. Record, testimony, tradition, or 
any circumstance contradicting their witness, they have none; only they 
will not believe them. Now whether it be meet that their mere obstinacy 
and unbelief, wherein, and for which, they perish temporally and eternally, 
should be of any weight with reasonable men, it is easy to determine. 
Besides, I desire to know of the Jews, whether they think it reasonable 
that any man, without reason, testimony, evidence, or record, to give him 
countenance, should call in question, disbelieve, and deny the things witness- 
ed unto by Moses. It is known what they will answer unto this demand, 
and thereby they will stop their own mouths as to the refusal of our record 
in this matter. So that this exception, which amounts to no more but this, 
that the Jews believe not the gospel, and that because they will not believe 
it, needs no particular consideration, it being that which we plead with them 
about in all these our discourses. And as to our own faith, it is secured by 
all these evidences which we give of the sacred authority of the writings 
of the New Testament. © 

§ 13. But moreover they object in particular, that neither of the evange- 
lists do either prove or assert that our Lord Jesus did spring from the family 
of David. For they thus reason, that as Christians believe that he was 
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born of the Virgin Mary, without conjunction of man, and that Joseph 
was only reputed to be his father, because his mother was legally espoused 
unto him, and as both genealogies belong unto Joseph alone, as is evident 
from the beginning of the one, and the end of the other; therefore the 
Lord Jesus being not related unto Joseph, but by the legal contract of his 
mother, he cannot be esteemed in his right to belong unto the family of 
David. This is pleaded by many of them ; moreover, they take notice of 
the difficulties which have exercised many Christians in reconciling the 
several genealogies recorded by the two evangelists; to all which exceptions, 
we shall briefly reply, and take them out of our way. 

§ 14. First, Suppose it granted, that the genealogy recorded by Matthew 
is properly the genealogy of Joseph, what madness is it to imagine, that the 
evangelist avowedly proposing to manifest Jesus Christ to have been of the 
family of David, and premising that design in the title of his genealogy, doth 
not prove and confirm what he had so designed, according to the laws of ge- 
nealogies, and according to the legal and just way of asserting any one to be 
of such atribe or family. No more is required for the accomplishment of the 
promise, but that the Lord Jesus should be of the family of David, in such a 
manenr as was required by the laws of families and genealogies, that any per- 
son might belong unto it. Now this might be by the legal marriage of his 
mother unto him who was of that family; for after that contract of marriage, 
whatever tribe or family she was of before, she was legally accounted to be of 
that family, into which by her espousals she was engrafted. And of that fami- 
ly, and no other, was he to be reckoned, who was born of her, after those es- 
pousals. Now that the reckoning of families and relations among the Jews, 
by God’s own appointment, did not always follow natural generation, but 
sometimes legal institutions, is manifest by the law respecting a man dying 
without issue. For when the next kinsman took the wife of the deceased, to 
raise up seed unto him, he that was born of his widow, was by law not reckon- 
ed to be his son by whom he was begotten, but the son of him, and of the 
family of him that was deceased, to bear his name, and inherit his estate, 
Numb. xxxvi.6. And this legal cognation Luke seems to intimate, ch. i. 27, 
where he says, that ‘the mother of Jesus was espoused unto a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the family of David ; there being no reason to men- 
tion his family, but that the genealogy of his wife's son was to relate 
thereto. And if this were the law of genealogies, and of legal relations 
unto tribes and families, as it evidently was, Matthew recording the 
genealogy of Joseph, to whom the blessed Virgin was espoused before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, doth record his, according to the mind of 
him who gave both law and promise. And upon this known rule of genea- 
logies, and legal relations, may Matthew proceed in his recital of the pedi- 
gree of Joseph, and profess thereby to manifest how Jesus Christ was the 
son of David, the son of Abraham. Secondly, Although there was no in- 
dispensable necessity among the Jews, binding them to marry within their 
tribes, unless the women were heiresses, in which case provision was made, 
that inheritances might not be transferred from one tribe unto another, yet 
it is more than probable, that the blessed Virgin Mary was of the same 
family with Joseph, and that this was so notoriously known, that seeing 
genealogies were not reckoned by women, nor the genealogies of women 
directly recorded, there was no better, or more certain way of declaring his 
pedigree who was born of Mary, than by his unto whom she was so nearly 
related. So that on several accounts, the genealogy recorded by Matthew, 
proves Jesus Christ to have been of the family of David. 

§ 15. Secondly, Luke directly, and of set purpose, gives us the genealogy 
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of the blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of our Lord Jesus ; for the line of 
his progenitors, which he derives from Nathan, is not at all the same with 
that of Joseph from Solomon, insisted on by Matthew. It is true, there 
are a Zerubbabel and Salathiel in both genealogies, but this proves not 
both the lines to be the same; for the lines of Solomon and Nathan might 
by marriage meet in these persons, and so leave it indifferent which line 
was followed up to David; and the lines of Joseph and Mary might be 
separated again in the posterity of Zerubbabel, Matthew following one of 
them, and Luke the other. This, 1 say, it possible, but the truth is, as is 
évident from the course of generations insisted on, that the Zerubbabel 
and Salathiel mentioned in Matthew, were not the same persons with 
those of the same names in Luke, those being of the house of Solomon, 
these of the house of Nathan. So that from David it is not the line of 
Joseph, but of the blessed Virgin, that is recited by Luke. And the 
words with which Luke prefaceth his genealogy, do in no way impeach 
this assertion, wy ὡς evopiZero viog Ἰωσηῷ rov ‘Ht; for whereas these words, 
ὡς ἐνομίζετο, as was supposed, are usually placed and read in parenthesis, 
the parenthesis may be better extended unto τοὺ ‘Hr, including Joseph; 
being (as was supposed, the son of Joseph) the son of Heli. Or Joseph 
may be said to be the son of Heli, because his daughter was espoused 
unto him, otherwise the true natural father of the blessed Virgin ; so that 
both legally and naturally our Lord Jesus Christ was a descendant of the 
house and lineage of David, according to the promise. And as this was 
unquestionable among the Jews in the days of his conversation in the 
flesh, so the present Jews have nothing of moment to oppose unto these 
unquestionable records. 

§ 16. This is the first characteristical note given of the Messiah, whereby 
he might be known, and it hath strength added unto it by the providence 
of God, in that all genealogies among the Jews are now so confounded, 
and have been so for so many generations, that it is utterly impossible 
that any one should rise amongst them, and manifest himself to be of 
this or that particular family. The burning of their genealogies by Herod, 
the extirpation of the family of David by Vespasian, and their one thou- 
sand and six hundred years dispersion, have put an utter end unto all pro- 
bability about the genealogies among them. The Jews indeed pretend, that 
the family of the Messiah shall be revealed by the miracles that he should 
do ; that is, by knowing him to be the Messiah, they shall know of what 
family he is. But this note of his family is given out to know him by ; 
ee we any where directed to learn his family from our knowledge 
of him. 

§ 17. Another note or sign pointing out the Messiah in prophecy, was 
the place where he should be born; which added unto the time wherein, 
and the family whereof he should be brought forth, was intended evidently 
to mark out his person. The place of his nativity is foretold, Mic. v. 2. 
bya med eer ed qr mam ἜΣΝΞ ned ὟΣ ome onda ΠΙΠΝῚ Ὁ 
Diy “mam DIpm PaNyiw ΝΞ, ‘And thou Bethlehem Ephratah, is it 
(or it is) little for thee to be amongst the thousands of Judah ; out of thee 
shall come forth unto me, he that shall be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth 
are from of old, from the days of eternity.’ That of old this prophecy was 
understood by the Jewish church, to denote the place of the birth of the 
Messiah, we have an illustrious testimony in the records of the Christian 
church, Matt. ii. 5,6. Upon Herod’s demanding where the Messiah should 
be born, the chief priests and scribes affirm with one consent, that he was 
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to be born at Bethlehem, confirming their judgment by this place of’ the 
prophet. And afterwards when they supposed that our Lord Jesus. had 
been born in Galilee, because he lived there, they made this an argument 
against him, because he was not born according to the Scripture in Bethle- 
hem, the town where David was, John vii. 41, 49, And we have the con- 
currence of their own testimony in this matter. So the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders these words, 5170 mem ΝΣ sd} Jr, ‘Out of thee shall come 
forth to me the ruler, ΠΏΣ Tay “ad Nw PH Mp 7D, ‘out of thee 
shall come forth to me the Messiah, who shall have the dominion τ taking 
it for granted, that he it is of whom this place is spoken. So also R. Solo- 
mon expounds the place: Sys mimt> mr “nn mm wpb nerd ὙΝ 
72 mw xvod Jon Jaw mann ΠΥῚ mds san mm “pbx minpwna 
ONT JAN “IN NW jD TN, ἄς. ‘Little to be in the thousands of Judah, 
that is, thou deservest to be so, because of the profanation of Ruth the 
Moabites, who was in thee, out of thee shall come forth to me the Messiah, 
the Son of David; and so he saith, The stone which the builders refused.’ 
And though Kimchi seems to deny that the Messiah shall be born in Beth- 
lehem, yet he grants that it is he who is here promised of, ‘Out of thee 
shall come forth, A’) ond-n*a MAW TT yay 3 Mw Ὁ KB, unto me 
the Messiah, for he shall be of the seed of David, who was of Bethlehem.’ 
He grants, I say, that it is the Messiah that is here prophesied of, though, 
in opposition to Rashi, and to the Targum, and to the text, he would deny 
that he should be born in Bethlehem. But his interpretation is fond and 
forced, to serve the present turn, because the Jews know that the Lord 
Jesus was born there. God speaks to Bethlehem, the city of David, and 
gives an account how greatly he will magnify it, beyond what it then seem- 
ed to deserve ; and this he will do by raising (not only from David, who 
was born at that place, but also out of that place) the Messiah who was to rule 
his people Israel. This then was the place of old designed for the birth of 
the Messiah, and there was our Lord Jesus born, at the appointed time, of 
the tribe of Judah, and family of David, and there are sundry circumstances 
giving weight unto this consideration. 

§ 18. First. Whereas the parents of Jesus were outwardly of a mean con- 
dition, and living in Galilee, it may be supposed that they were very little 
known to be of the lineage of David ; and it may be, in their low estate, 
they did not much desire to declare that which would be of no advantage, 
and perhaps of some hazard unto them. But now their coming to Beth- 
lehem, and that whether they would or not, by the command of public 
authority, made their house and kindred known unto all the Jews, espe- 
cially to those of the family of David, all of whom were then gathered to- 
gether in that place. Secondly. No just reason appears, why the Roman 
Emperor decreed that description and enrolment of persons. It was a 
matter of great charge and trouble to the whole empire, which at that time 
enjoyed the greatest peace and tranquillity. The temple of Janus was then 
shut, and all things in quietness in all parts of the world. Neither was 
there afterwards any public use made of that enrolment, nor is it certain 
that it was accomplished in many other nations. But the infinite, holy, 
wise Governor of all the world, puts this into the emperor’s mind, and in- 
cites him to a work which sets mankind in motion, that two persons of low 
condition might be brought out of Galilee into Bethlehem, in order that 
Jesus might, according unto this prophecy, be born there. Thirdly, It is 
not likely that Joseph and Mary had any thoughts at that time about the 
place where. the Messiah should be born, and so probably had not the least 
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design of removing their habitation to Bethlehem ; or, if they had, yet their 
doing of it on their own accord might have given advantage to the Jews to 
say, that the mother of Jesus did not any way belong unto Bethlehem, but 
only went thither to be delivered, that she might with more advantage re- 
port that her son was the Messiah. But by this admirable providence ‘of 
God, all these, and sundry other difficulties of the like nature, are removed. 
out of the way@ their minds are determined, a journey they must take, (and 
that at a time very unseasonable for the holy Virgin, when she was so near 
the time of her delivery,) and they must be publicly enrolled of the family 
of David, upon the command of him who never knew aught of that business, 
which none but he could thus haye accomplished. Fourthly. Not long 
after this, that town of Bethlehem was utterly destroyed; and for these 
sixteen hundred years, it has not been either great or small among the 
thousands of Judah. Nowall these circumstances illustrate this character- 
istical presignation of the person of the Messiah from the place of his 
nativity. 

§ 19. The exceptions of the Jews against the citation of the words of the 
prophet by the evangelist, concern not the testimony itself, nor are indeed 
of any great importance. For, first, the evangelist intended no more, but 
only to direct to that testimony which was given to the nativity of the 
Messiah at Bethlehem, reciting so much of the words, and these in such a 
manner, as to prove by them that which he intended. He did not intend 
to repeat every word as they were written by the prophet, which he might 
easily have done had he designed it, and that without the least disadvantage 
to what he aimed at, but only to declare how the assertion was proved, that 
the Messiah was to be born at Bethlehem. 

Secondly. He useth the words to no other purpose than that for which, 
by the acknowledgment of the Jews, they. were recorded by the prophet ; 
neither in the alterations that are made in this recital, is there one letter 
taken from the prophet’s words, or added to them, used by him to the ad- 
vantage of his assertion ; which is all that the most scrupulous can require 
in the recital of the words of another by way of testimony. 

Thirdly. He seems not to repeat the words of the prophet himself imme- 
diately, but only to record the answer which from these words of the pro- 
phet was given unto Herod by the priests and scribes; so that the repeti- 
tion of the words is theirs, and not his properly. 

Fourthly. But to whomsoever the words belong, as there is nothing in 
them discrepant from, much less contrary to those of the prophet, and as 
they are not used to signify any thing but what the prophet plainly in- 
tended, so are all the particulars wherein a difference appears between them 
capable of a fair reconciliation. This.we shall manifest by briefly review- 
ing them. 

The first difference is in the first words: MN758 onda ms), ‘and thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah ; which are rendered in the evangelist, καὶ cv Βεθλεεμ 
yn lovda, ‘and thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah.’ Bethlehem, which 
was of old called Ephratah,’ from its first builder, 1 Chron. iv. 4, that name 
being now disused, is here said to be, as it indeed was, in the land of Ju- 
dah ; to distinguish it from Bethlehem, that was in the lot or land of Zebu- 
Jun, as both Rashi and Kimchi observe, Josh. xix. 15; and perhaps also, to 
denote the relation that the Messiah had to Judah. So that here there is 
no discrepancy. Bethlehem Ephratah, and Bethlehem in the land of Ju- 
dah, are names of one and the same place. 2. In the ensuing words there 
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In the evangelist, ουδαμως ελαχιστὴ εἰ EY τοῖς ἡγεμοσιν Τουδα, “ ατί not the 
least among the leaders of Judah.’ ὍΝ, parva, or little, in the positive, is 
rendered by the evangelist, ἐλαχίστη, in the superlative degree: the Hebrews 
have no superlative degree in their language, and therefore do often express 
thé import of it by the positive with 2 following, as is done in this place : 
ἜΣΝΞ yy, ‘little in the thousands of J udah, that is, the least of them, if 
the word should be expounded adjectively. 

p-pbn, that is, χιλιαδες, as the word is rendered by the ἄχ. is in the 
evangelist, ἡγεμονες, princes, rulers, leaders. ‘The Israelites, in their politi- 
cal order, were distributed into tens, hundreds, and thousands, not unlike 
the distribution in our own country, into tythings, hundreds, and counties ; 
and each portion had its peculiar captain, ruler, or leader. According to 
this distribution, when there was a considerable number, as a thousand or 
more, inhabiting together, they made a peculiar kind of town or city, which 
had its special chiliarch, or governor. And these were called the thousands 
of Israel or Judah, or places that had such a proportion of people belong- 
ing to them, and consequently such a special ruler of their own; which 
kind of rulers in the commonwealth were alone taken notice of, those others 
of tens and hundreds being under their government. So that rulers and 
thousands denote one and the same thing; the one respecting the people, 
the other their governors. : 

The only ἐναντιοφωνησια is in the mode of expression. The proposition 
in the prophet seems to be affirmative, thou art little; in the evangelist, it is 
expressly negative, thou art not the least. But, first, this difference con- 
cerneth not the testimony, as to that end for which it was produced: what 
way soever the words be interpreted, the import of the testimony is still 
the same. 2. The words in the prophet contain no perfect enunciation, 
nor do yield any complete sense, unless it be on one of these two supposi- 
tions. First, the word Ty is to be taken adverbially, and to signify not 
parca, but parvum, not a little one, but a little ; and then they give us this 
sense, ‘ And thou Bethlehem Ephratah, it is but a little that thou shouldst 
be among the thousands of Judah.’ And this hath no inconsistency with 
the words of the evangelist, ‘thou art not the least; for though it were 
eminent among the thousands of Judah, yet this was but a little or small 
matter in comparison of the honour that God would put upon it by the birth 
of the Messiah. And this is not unusual in the Hebrew language. Ad- 
jectives feminine are frequently taken in the neuter gender, which it hath 
not, and signify adverbially. And though 13 be of a masculine termina- 
tion, yet being joined with pm>-m’a ‘the name of a town or city,’ it is put 
for ΤΣ, of the feminine gender. Or, secondly, An interrogation must be 
supposed to be included in the words, ‘art thou but little ?—Bethlehem, 
YS TNS, art thou but little? which may well be rendered negatively, 
ovdapwe edaxtory, ‘thou art not the least’ among the thousands of Judah. 
The prophet then might have respect both to its present outward state, 
which was mean and contemptible in the eyes of men, and also to 
the regard that God had to it as to its future worth, which was to prefer 
it above all the thousands of Judah, to which principally the evangelist 
refers. 

There is yet another solution of this difficulty given of late by a learned 
person, (Pocock, Miscelan. not. cap. 2,) who makes it,probable at least, that 
the word ὝΥΝ is of the number of those that are sometimes used in a sense 
directly contrary to their meaning. Thus wp, ‘to sanctify and profane ; 
772, ‘to bless and to curse ; 52, ‘a living soul and ἃ dead carcase.’ And 
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he proves by notable instances, that it signifies sometimes ἐλάχιστος, least, 
and sometimes ovdapwe ἐλάχιστος, great, illustrious, and excellent. 

_ The remaining differences are inconsiderable. The pronoun ~5, to me, is 
omitted by the evangelist, and the reason of it is evident: for in the pro- 
phet God himself speaks in his own person; in the gospel the words are 
only historically recited. ΝΣ Swi, ruler in Israel, is paraphrased by 
the evangelist, ἡγούμενος, dorig ποιμανει Tov λαον pov Toy Ἰσραήλ, “ the leader 
that shall feed my people Israel.’ When he asserts that Messiah should 
rule over his people, he adds the manner of his ruling: he shall rule by 
feeding them, according as it is declared in the next words of the prophet, 
Micah ν. 4, ‘ He shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord; which 
words the evangelist had respect unto. Of these things we have spoken by 
the way, to vindicate the recital of this testimony by the evangelist, and we 
have seen that the application of it in general to the matter in hand is every 
way unquestionable, and so yields us a second characteristical note of the 
person of the Messiah. 

§ 20. The manner of the birth of the Messiah, namely, that he should 
be born of a virgin, is a third characteristical note given of him. The first 
promise doth sufficiently intimate that he was not to be brought into the 
world according to the ordinary course of mankind, by natural generation, 
seeing he was διακριτικως, and in a peculiar manner designed to be the seed 
of the woman, that is, to be born of a woman without conjunction of man. 
To make this sign yet the more evident, God gives it forth directly in a 
word of promise, Isa. vii. 10—16: ‘ Moreover, the Lord spake to Ahaz, 
saying, Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God, ask it either in the depth, or 
in the height above; but Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt 
the Lord. And he said, Hear ye now, ye house of David, is it a small 
thing for you to weary men, but ye will weary my God also? Therefore 
the Lord himself shall. give you a sign, Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a Son, and call his name Immanuel: butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good; for before the 
child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. ‘This is the promise and 
prophecy, the accomplishment whereof in our Lord Jesus we have recorded, 
Matt. i. 22, 23, ‘ All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a Son, and they shall call his name Immanuel.’ Now this being a 
thing utterly above the course of nature, which never fell out from the 
foundation of the world to that day, nor ever shall again fall out, seeing the 
miraculous power of God shall be no more exerted in the same way, it is an 
infallible evidence and demonstrative note of the true Messiah. He, and 
he alone, was to be born of a virgin. Jesus of Nazareth is the only person 
who ever was born of a virgin, and therefore he alone is the true Messiah. 

§ 21. The Jews being greatly pressed with this prophecy, and with the 
accomplishment of it, try all means to evade the force of it by breaking 
through one of these. And it might be expected, that they would princi- 
pally oppose the story of the evangelist ; but circumstances on that side are 
so cogent against them, that they are very faint in that endeayour. For if 
indeed Jesus was not born of a virgin, as is recorded, and as both he and 
his disciples professed, why did they not charge him with untruth herein in 
the days of his flesh? Why did they not call his mother to account, espe- 
cially considering that she being espoused unto a husband, they might, upon 
conviction, have put her to a public and shameful death? Nothing of this 
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kind being done, or once undertaken, by their forefathers, (no less full of 
envy and malice against the person and doctrine of Jesus than themselves, 
and much better provided for such an undertaking, if any reason had been 
given for it, than they are,) they insist not much upon the denial of the 
truth of the record; but to relieve themselves, they by all means contend, 
that the words of the prophet are in no way applicable to the birth of our 
Lord Jesus, of which the evangelist considers them as a prophecy. And 
to this end they multiply exceptions against our interpretation of the 
prophecy. 

§ 22. First. They deny that there is any thing said here of the conception 
or bearing of a son by a virgin. For the word here used, say they, ΤΟΝ, 
signifieth any young woman, married, or unmarried; yea, sometimes an 
adulteress, as Proy. xxx. 18; so that the whole foundation of our interpre- 
tation is infirm. And the ΤῚΝ here intended, was no other, say they, but 
either the wife of the prophet, or the wife of Ahaz the king, or some young 
woman in the court then newly married, or to be married to the king, or to 
some other person. 

Secondly. They say that the birth of this child which the maby, or young 
woman, mentioned, was to conceive, was immediately to ensue, so as to be 
a sign unto Ahaz, and to the house of David, of the deliverance promised 
unto them from the kings of Damascus and Samaria. Therefore, they say, 
that the child promised could not be Jesus of Nazareth, whose nativity 
happening seven hundred years after this, would be no pledge unto them of 
any thing that should shortly come to pass. 

Thirdly. They insist that in ver. 16, it is promised, that before that child 
which should be so conceived and born, should come to the years of dis- 
cretion, to know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the kings of Da- 
mascus and Samaria should be destroyed. Now this came to pass within a 
few years after, and therefore this passage can have no relation to the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Fourthly. They affirm, that in the following chapter the accomplishment 
of this prophecy is declared in the prophet’s going in unto the prophetess, 
and in her conceiving a son, concerning whom it is said, that before he should 
have knowledge to say, My father, and My mother, the land should be 
forsaken of both her kings, in correspondence with what is spoken of the 
child of the virgin, ch. vu. 16, vii. 1. 

Fifthly. That the name of this child was to be Immanuel, whereas he 
of whom we speak was called Jesus, Matt. 1. 21. 

Sixthly. That the child here mentioned was to be fed and nourished 
with butter and honey, which cannot be spoken, nor is written of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

§ 23. In answer unto these objections, some learned men have granted 
to the Jews, that these words of the prophet were literally fulfilled in some 
one then a virgin, and afterwards married in those days, and that they are 
only in a mystical sense applied by Matthew to the birth of the Lord Jesus 
as say they, are sundry other things that are spoken primarily of others in 
the Old Testament. But the truth is, this answer is neither safe in itself, 
nor needful as to the argument of the Jews, nor consistent with the sense of 
the place, nor with the truth of the words themselves. : 

First. It is not safe, as to the faith of Christians. For whereas the birth of 
the Messiah by a virgin, was so signal a miracle, and so eminent a charac- 
teristical note of his person, if it be not directly foretold and prophesied of 
in this place, there was no one prediction of it made unto the church of the 
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Jews. Now how this should seem reasonable, when things of far less con- 
cern are foretold, is not easily made to appear. 

Secondly. Upon this interpretation of the words, there is no ground left 
for the application of their mystical sense, which they pretend to be made 
by Matthew. For if indeed the person primarily, directly, and literally 
spoken of, did not conceive a child while she was a virgin, if the passage 
only means that she who was then a virgin, did afterwards upon marriage 
conceive in the ordinary course of nature, there remains no ground for the 
application of what is spoken concerning her, unto one who in, and after 
her conception, and the birth of her child, continued a virgin. For though 
it be not required that there be an agreement in all things between the 
type and the antitype, yet if there be no agreement between them in that 
wherein the one is designed to signify the other, they cannot on any account 
stand in that relation. David as he was a king, was a type of Messiah the 
great king. There was not an absolute similitude in all things between 
David and him, nor was there any necessity that so there should be, that he 
might be histype. But yetif he had not beena king, he could not have 
been at all a type of him in his kingdom. No more can any person who 
may be supposed to be here spoken of, unless she did conceive and bring 
forth a son, continuing a virgin, be a type of her who was so todo. For 
how can the miraculous work of the conception of a virgin be signified or 
expressed by the ordinary conception of a woman in the state of wedlock ? 
Besides this answer is wholly needless as to the objection of the Jews, and 
inconsistent with the sense of the place, as will be seen in the consideration 
of the words themselves. 

§ 24, We have formerly evinced that the foundation and design of the Jew- 
ishchurch and state, and of the preservation of the Davidical family, was solely 
the bringing forth of the promised Messiah. And this the event hath fully 
demonstrated, they being utterly rejected after the accomplishment of that 
end. Add hence the promise of the Messiah was the foundation, cause, 
and reason of all their privileges, and of all other promises made unto them. 
For that for the sake of which they were made a people, must needs be 
the reason and cause of all good things, that as a people were bestowed. 
upon them. Thus God often promiseth to do this or that unto them for 
Abraham’s sake, and for David’s sake, that is, upon the account of the 
promise of the Messiah signally made unto Abraham and David, when it 
was declared that he should be born in the line of their posterity. And 
hence also, in times of difficulty, when the people were pressed on every 
side, and laboured for deliverance, God oftentimes renewed unto them the 
promise of the Messiah, partly to support their spirits with expectation of 
his coming, and of his salvation, and partly to give them assurance that 
they should not utterly perish under the then present calamity, because the 
great work of God by them in bringing forth the Messiah was not yet 
accomplished. See to this purpose the fourth chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy. 
On account of this temporal concern which that people had in the coming 
of the Messiah, the promise of him was often interwoven with the mention 
of other things that were of present use to them; so that sometimes it; is 
not easy to distinguish the things that are spoken with peculiar reference 
unto him, from those other things which respected what was present, seeing 
things of both sorts are spoken of together, and that to the same end and 
purpose. 

§ 25. Upon these principles, we may easily discover the true sense and 
import of this prediction. Upon the infidelity of Ahaz, and of the gene- 
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rality of the house of David, they refusing a sign of deliverence tendered 
unto them, God tells them by his prophet, that they had not only wearied 
his messengers by their unbelief and hypocrisy, but that they were ready 
to weary himself also, ver. 13. He was cven almost wearied with their 
manifold provocations, during that typical state in which he preserved them. 
However, for the present he promised them deliverance ; and though they 
had refused to ask a sign of him according unto his command, yet he de- 
clares that he would preserve them from their present fears and from utter 
ruin, and in due time would accomplish his great and wonderful design, 
and that in a miraculous manner, by causing a virgin to conceive and bring 
forth that Son, on whose account they were preserved. This is the ground 
of the promise of the Messiah in this place, even to give them assurance 
that they should be preserved from utter destruction, because they were to 
continue to enjoy their church and state until his coming; as also to com- 
fort and support them during their distresses with the hopes and expectation 
of him. For with the thoughts of his coming do the Jews of this day re- 
lieve their spirits under their calamities, though they had no renewed 
promise of him for near two thousand years. But how may it appear that 
it was the Messiah who should be thus born of a virgin? Of this the 
prophet assures them, by telling them his name, and by this name he tells 
them what he shall be; ‘He shall be called Immanuel,’ or God with us. 
He shall be so both in respect of his person and office ; for he shall be God 
and man, and he shall reconcile God and man, taking away the enmity 
and distance that was caused by sin. Now this was a description of the 
Messiah sufficiently express ; for he had been known under the Old Testa- 
ment, yea from the foundation of the world, as he who alone was to accom- 
plish this work. And the prophet further assures them, that this Immanuel 
shall be born truly a man, and dwell amongst them, being brought up with 
the common food of the country, until he came, as other men, unto the 
years of discretion. Butter and honey shall he eat, until he know to choose 
the good and refuse the evil. And this was enough for the consolation of 
believer, as also to secure the people from the desolation feared. But yet 
because all this discourse was occasioned by the war raised against Judah 
- by the kings of Israel and Damascus, to the promise of their deliverance, 
God is pleased to add a threatening of judgment and destruction to their 
adversaries. And because he would limit a certain season for the execution 
of this judgment, as he had declared the safety and preservation of Judah 
to depend on the birth of Immanuel by a virgin in the appointed season, 
so as to their enemies, he declares that they should be cut off and destroyed 
before the time that any child not yet born could come to the years of dis- 
cretion, to choose the good or refuse the evil, ver. 16. Now, that this is 
the true meaning of the prophecy, will evidently appear in our vindication 
of it from the objections mentioned above, as made by the Jews against 
its application by Matthew unto the nativity of Jesus Christ. 

§ 26. First. They object, that it is not a virgin here intended by ΤΡ, 
which they say signifies any young woman, and sometimes an adulteress. 
This being the foundation of all their other objections, on the determination 
of which the whole controversy from this place dependeth, I shall fully 
clear the truth of what we assert. For the Jews themselves will not deny, 
but that if the conception of a virgin be intended, it must refer unto some 
other, and not to any in those days. 77>y, the word here used, is from 
dy, § to hide, or D>y3, in Niphal, ‘hidden, kept close, reserved.’ Hence is 
that name of virgins, partly in general from their being unknown by man, 
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and partly from the universal custom of the east, by which those virgins 
who were of any esteem, were kept hid and reserved from all public or 
common conversation. Hence by the Grecians also they are called κατα- 
κλειστοι, ‘shut up, or ‘recluse; and their first appearance in public they termed 
ανακαλυπτηρια, the season of bringing them out from the retirements in 
which they had been hidden. The original signification of the word then 
denotes precisely a virgin, and cannot be wrested to a person living in 
the state of wedlock, much less unto a prostituted harlot, as the Jews 
pretend. 

Secondly. The constant use of the words directs us to the same significa~ 
tion. Itis seven times used in the Old Testament, and in every one of 
them doth still denote a virgin, or virgins, either in a proper or metaphorical 
sense. The first time it is used, is Gen. xxiv. 43, where Rebekkah is said to 
be maby, ‘a virgin,’ ver. 16. She is said to be m1n3, ‘a maid, and Ys 
myt x, “ἃ man had not known her,’ so that py is yp. Nd WX WR Tans 
‘a maid that no man hath known, that is, an unspotted virgin. And doubtless 
such a one, and no other, was intended by Abraham’s servant for a wife 
unto Isaac, when he prayed that she m7a>yrt which came forth to the water, 
might answer his token that he had fixed on. Again, it is used, Exod. ii. 
8, where Moses’ sister, who called her mother unto Pharaoh's daughter, is 
termed 12>» ; and she living in her mother’s house, and being then pro- 
bably not above nine or ten years old, it is sufficiently evident that she then 
was a virgin. It is used once in the Psalms in the plural number, Psal. 
Ixviii. 26, MEIN M2>y 712, ‘in the midst, the virgins playing with tym- 
brels ; where also none but virgins properly so called can be intended, for 
they were separately employed to celebrate the praises of God in the great 
assembly. ‘'wice is the word used in the same number in a metaphorical 
sense in the Canticles; and in both places -hath respect unto virgins, ch. i. 
3. _ Therefore do the ΠΟ, love thee : that is the virgins, as they do a 
desirable person, from whence the allusion is taken. And, ch. vi. 7, the 
nyndy are distinguished first from mr>n the queens, or the king’s married 
wives; and then from the 0255, or concubines, those who were admitted, 
ad usum thori, ‘to the marriage-bed, though their children did not inherit 
with those of the married wives. And therefore none but those who were 
properly virgins, could be designed by that name ; and by them are those 
denoted, who keep themselves chaste unto Christ, and undefiled in his 
worship. Hence are they in the Revelations, ch. xiv. 4, said to be παρθενοι, 
6 virgins,’ OY ἀμωμοι ἐνωπιον Tov θρονου του Θεοῦ, ver. 17 ς persons unblamea- 
ble before the throne of God, they not being defiled with the spiritual 
fornications of the great whore. There remaineth only one place more 
where this word is used, and from it the Jews try to draw some support to 
their objections. It is Prov. xxx. 19, mmadbya 722 777, ‘and the way of a 
man with a maid.’ And who is intended by ΤῸ there, they say, the en- 
suing words declare, NDNY TWN FIT 13, ‘so is the way of an adulteress, or 
a woman an adulteress, a harlot ;’ so that T7>Y may, it seems, be such an 
one. But, 1. Suppose the word should in this place be used in a sense quite 
contrary to that in which it is used in all other places, is it reasonable that 
we should take the import of it from this single peculiar use of it, rather than 
from all the other places in which it is constantly used in another sense ? 
Moreover we must add, that this place will by no means admit of that signi- 
fication, as we shall immediately evince. Secondly, It is used here pecu- 
liarly with the prefix 2; ΤΣ ΣΙ, whence it is rendered by the LXX. in the 
abstract, ἐν νεότητι, ‘the way of aman in his youth ; which sense Hierome 
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follows, ‘ viam viri in adolescentia ; and it may thus seem to be differenced 
from the same word in all other places. But, thirdly, Indeed the meaning 
of the wise man is evident: it is a virgin that he intended by the word, and 
maby 722 ΤΊ], is the way that a man taketh to corrupt a virgin. This is 
secret, hidden, full of snares and evils, such as ought not to enter into 
the thoughts of a good man to conceive, much less to approve of. And, 
therefore, whereas he says of the residue of the quaternion joined with 
this, ver. 18, qwbp2, ‘they are too wonderful for me,’ he adds, on the men- 
tion of this evil, ‘nyt’ x2, ‘1 know it not.’ Or, as Hierome, ‘ penitus ignoro,’ 
which he could not say of the way of natural generation. And by this 
means, she who is called 172>Y ὦ virgin, ver. 19, is made NN MWR, a 
harlot, ver. 20, and has become impudent in sinning. A man having, by 
subtle wicked ways, prevailed against her chastity, and corrupted her vir- 
ginity, she afterwards becomes a common prostitute. And this I take to 
be the genuine meaning of the place, though it be not altogether improba- 
ble, that the wise man in ver. 20, proceedeth to another especial instance of 
things secret and hidden in an adulterous woman, 19 signifying as much as 
so also, which it doth in sundry other places. 

§ 27. And these are all the places, besides that of the prophet under 
consideration, where the word is usedin the Old Testament. So that both 
its derivation, and also its constant use, will admit of no other signification, 
but only that of an unspotted virgin. Besides, the LX-X. render it in this 
place παρθενος, a virgin, and the Targum nny, by which word the other 
Targums express a virgin, Gen. xxiv. 24, 59; Esth. 1.2, iv. 4: Ruth ii. 
23; 1 Sam. xxv. 42. Neither is any other word in the Scripture so con- 
stantly and invariably used to express an incorrupted virgin as this is. 
mys hath respect only to age, and signifies any one that is young, whether 
she be married, or unmarried, a virgin, or one deflowered. 1272 also is 
used for one corrupted, Deut. xxii. 23, 24. As also for a widow, Joel 1. 8. 
So that by the word ma>y a virgin is precisely signified, or the Hebrews 
have no word denoting exactly that state and condition. And lastly, the 
prefixing of 7 in this place ΤΙ, makes the denotation of the word more 
signal. It is so prefixed only in other two places, Gen. xxiv. and Exod. 1]. 
In both which places the Jews themselves will not deny but that unspotted 
virgins are intended. 

§ 28. Further, There are other considerations offering themselves from 
the context, undeniably proving that itis the conception of a virgin which is 
here intended and foretold. or first, it is plainly some marvellous thing, 
above, and contrary to the ordinary course of nature that is here spoken of. 
It is called MN a signal prodigy, and is given by God himself in room of, 
and as something greater, and more marvellous than any thing that Ahaz 
could have asked either in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, had he 
made his choice according to the tender made unto him. ‘The Lord God 
himself shall give you a sign.’ The emphasis used in giving the promise, 
denotes the marvellousness of the thing promised. Now, certainly it was 
no such great matter that the wife of Ahaz, who had before borne him a 
son, who was now eight years of age, or that the wife of the prophet, 
who was the mother of Shearjashub, then present with his father, or that 
any virgin then present immediately to be married, should bear a son. 
Surely, this could not have been called a prodigy, or an eminent sign of 
God's accomplishing what he undertook to perform, when within the same 
space of time hundreds of sons were born to other woman in the same 
country. And it is ridiculous for the Jews to pretend that the sign was 
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great in this, that the prophet should foretel that conception, as also that it 
should be a son that should be born, and not a daughter ; for the work and 
sign intimated doth not consist at all in the truth of the prophet’s predic- 
tion, but in the greatness of the thing itself that was foretold. | 

§ 29. The Jews cannot tell either who was the virgin or who was the 
son that is here intended. Some of them affirm that Alma was the wife 
of Ahaz, and that the son promised was Hezekiah; but this is rejected by 
Kimchi himself, he acknowledging that Hezekiah was now eight years old, 
being born four years before his father came to the kingdom, in the fourth 
year of whose reign this promise was given unto him. Others would have 
the Alma to be the wife of the prophet, and the son promised to be Ma- 
her-shalal-hashbaz, whose birth is mentioned in the next chapter. But 
neither has this any more colour of reason. For his wife is called ΤΙΝ 
the ‘ prophetess,’ and could on no account be termed maby, a ‘virgin,’ as she 
had a son some years old at that time with his father. And that son of 
hers in the eighth chapter, is promised as a sign quite to another purpose, 
and could on no account be called >x12y, ‘Immanuel,’ as this promised. 
child is, to whom the land is said to belong, ch. viii. 8. And as to what 
they, lastly, add concerning some virgin then standing by, who was shortly 
after to be married, it is as fond as any other of their imaginations. For 
besides that the prophet says not iT mabyr, ‘this virgin,’ as he would 
have done, if his speech had respected any one then present; it is a mere 
arbitrary invention, no way countenanced by the text or context; and if 
men may be allowed thus to interpret Scripture, it is easy for them to per- 
vert it at their pleasure. On all which considerations it appeareth, that no 
one can possibly be intended in this promise, but he whose birth was M8 

a miraculous sign,’ as being born of ma>y ‘a virgin, and who being thus 
born was ὉΝ ΣΡ ‘God with us,’ both in respect of his person uniting the 
natures of God and man in one, and in respect of his office reconciling 
God and man, that God might dwell with us in a way of fayour and grace. 
This is he to whom the land belongs in an everlasting kingdom. 

§ 30. I have insisted the longer on this particular point, because in this 
is comprised all that the prophecy is cited for by the evangelist, and all 
that we are especially concerned to establish from it. And this being un- 
deniably proved and confirmed, that it is the Messiah whose birth is here 
foretold, as also that he was to be born of a virgin, other things im the pas- 
sage, whatever difficulty we may meet with in them, must be interpreted 
agreeably thereunto. And we have shown before, that because of the 
typical condition of that people, many of the promises of the Messiah were 
so mixed with things belonging to their temporal interests, that it is often 
a matter of some difficulty to distinguish between them. But it is enough 
for us, that we prove unquestionably, that those passages which are applied 
to him in the New Testament were spoken in the Old, with this intention 
that they should be applied to him. This we have proved with respect to 
the passage which foretels that he should be born of avirgin; and in those 
parts of the prophecy which belonged to the then state’of the Jews, we are 
not particularly concerned. However, we shall manifest in answer to the 
remaining exceptions of the Jews, that there is nothing mentioned in the 
whole prophecy that hath any inconsistency with what we have declared, as 
to the sense of the principal point of it; nay, that the whole of it is 
excellently suited to the principal scope, as already shown and vindicated. 

§ 31. That, then, which in the second place is objected by the Jews 
against our application of this prophecy to Jesus Christ, is that the birth 
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of the child here promised, was to be a sign to Ahaz, and to the house of 
David, of their deliverance from the two kings who then waged war against 
them. And this they say, the birth of the Messiah so many hundred years 
after, could give them no pledge or assurance of. And Ist. We do not say, 
that this was given them asa peculiar sign, or token of their present de- 
liverance. Ahaz himself had before refused such a sign. But God only 
shows the reason in general why he would not utterly cast them off, although 
they wearied him, but would yet deliver them as at other times. And this 
was because of that great work which he had to accomplish among them, 
which was to be signal, marvellous, and miraculous. And this he calls 
ΤῊΝ, a sign in its absolute, not in its relative sense ; as denoting a wonderful 
work, such as sometimes he wrought to evidence his great power. In this 
sense NINN, ‘signs, are joined unto ὉΠ, ‘ prodigies, Deut. xxvi. 22; 
Jer. xxxiil. 20; Neh. iv. 10, where the works so called, were great and 
marvellous, but not formally signs of any thing, unless it were of the won- 
derful power of God by which they were wrought. So the miracles of our 
Saviour and the apostles in the New Testament are called σημεῖα, signs for 
the same, and for no other cause. And the word is thus absolutely used 
very often in the Old Testament. 

Besides, that which is secondly alleged, that a thing that shall come to 
pass many ages after, cannot be made a sign of that which was to be done 
many ages before, is not universally true. The thing itself in its existence, 
it is true, cannot be so made a sign; but it may in the promise and predic- 
tion of it. And we have many instances of things promised for signs, 
which were not to exist in themselves, until after the accomplishment of 
the things whereof they were signs, as Exod. iii. 12; 1 Sam. xi. 34; Isa. 
xxxvil. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 25. God intending by them the confirmation 
of their faith, who should live in the time of their actual accomplishment. 

Thirdly. This sign had the truth and force of a promise, although it was 
not immediately to be put in executton, and that is the reason that the words 
here used, are one of them i177, ‘conceive, in the preterperfect tense, the 
other 175%, in ‘benoni,’ or participle of the present tense, to intimate the 
certainty of the events, as is usual in the prophetical dialect. Their as- 
surance, then, from this sign, consisted herein, that God informs them, 
that as surely as he would accomplish the great promise of bringing forth 
the Messiah, and would in this put forth his marvellous power, that Messiah 
might be conceived and born of a virgin, so certainly should they be de- 
livered from their present dangers. 

§ 32. It is further insisted on by them, that the deliverance promised was 
to be wrought before the child spoken of should know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good ; or should come to years of discretion, ver. 16, and how 
could this be said of him that was to be born some hundred years after ? 
Answ. Ist. That the ἽΝ, ver. 16, is the same with the j2 promised, ver. 
14, doth not appear. The prophet, by the command of God, when he went 
unto the king with his message, took with him Shear-ja-shub his son, ver. 
3. This certainly was for some special end, with reference to the message 
that he had todeliver. Now, the child being then but an infant, could be 
of no use in the matter, unless to be made an instance of something that 
was to be done. It is, therefore, probable that he was the 1y27, the young 
child mentioned, yer. 16, before whose growing up to discretion, those kings 
of Damascus and Samaria were to be destroyed. Or 2dly. The expression 
may denote the time of any child’s being born and coming to the maturity 
of understanding, and so, consequently, it may respect the promised child. 
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In as short a space of time as this promised child, when he shall be born, 
shall come to know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, shall this 
deliverance be wrought. 

§ 33. Their remaining cavils are of little importance. The child intended 
chap viii., was to be the son of the prophet and prophetess, and so not this 
child that was to be born of a virgin. Besides, he is plainly promised as 
a sign of other things than those treated of in this chapter, yea, of things 
quite contrary to them. Again, this child they tell us was to be called 
Immanuel, whereas the Son of Mary was called yw, or, as they maliciously 
write it, W*. But this name of Immanuel is given to signify what he 
should be and do, and not what he should be commonly called. He was 
to be God and man in one person, and he was to reconcile God and man ; 
he was thus to be every way Immanuel. And this kind of expression, 
when a thing is said to be called that which it is, the name denoting the 
being, nature, and quality of it, is so frequent in the Scriptures that there is 
nothing peculiar in it as here used. See Isa. i. 26, νη]. 3, ix. 6; Jer. 
xxlil. 6; Zech. viii. 2. The like also made be said to their last objection, 
namely, that they know-not that Jesus of Nazareth was brought up with 
butter and honey, which is foretold concerning this child. For the expres- 
sion signifies no more but that the child should be nourished with the 
common food of the country, or with such food as children in those places 
and times were nourished with; it being the special blessing of that land 
that it flowed with milk and honey. Thus, we have asserted and vindi- 
cated the third characteristical note of the true Messiah: he was to be born 
of a virgin, which no one but only our Lord Jesus ever was from the foun- 
dation of the world. 

§ 34. There remain yet other descriptive notes of the Messiah, consist- 
ing in what he was to teach, and to do, and to suffer, all of them guiding 
the faith of the church unto our Lord Jesus, who in all things fully 
answered to them all. I shall consider them briefly, according to our 
design, beginning with what he was to teach. To this Moses directs 
us, when he gives that great ‘predescription of him, which we have Deut. 
xviii. 18, 19, ‘ I will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak 
unte them all that I shail command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken to my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it of him.’ This is that signal testimony concerning the 
Messiah, which Philip urged out of Moses to Nathaniel, John i. 45, which 
Peter not only applies to him, but concerning it he declares that Messiah 
was solely intended in it, Acts 11. 22, 23, and Stephen seals that applica- 
tion with his blood, Acts vii. 37. Neither can or do the Jews deny that 
the Messiah was to be a prophet, or that he was promised unto the 
church in the wilderness in these words. But we shall consider the par- 
ticulars of them. 

§ 35. Sundry things are here asserted by Moses concerning the Messiah ; 
as Ist. In general, that he should be a prophet ; a teacher of the church, 
and not a king only. The Jews indeed, who greedily desire the things 
which outwardly attend kingly power and dominion in this world, do 
principally fix their thoughts and expectations on his kingdom. The re- 
velation of the will of God which was made by him, they little desire or 
inquire after. But the common faith of their ancestors from this and other 
places, was, that the Messiah should be a prophet, and7should reveal to the 
church the whole counsel of God, as we shall evince in our commentary on 


the first words of the epistle. 2dly. That this prophet should be raised up 
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to them from among their brethren, that is, should be of the posterity of 
Abraham, and of the tribe of Judah, as was promised of old; or be made 
of them according unto the flesh, Rom. i. 3, ix. 5. So that as to his 
original or extraction, he was to be born in the level of the people; from 
among his brethren was he to he raised up, unto this office of a prophet 
and teacher of the church. 3dly. That he must be like unto Moses. [{ is 
plainly taught in many places, that in the ordinary course of God’s dealings 
with that church, there was none among the prophets like unto Moses, 
neither before nor after him. Hence, Maimonides with his followers, 
conclude that nothing can ever be altered in their law, because no prophet 
was ever to arise of equal authority with him who was their lawgiver. 
But the words of the text are plain. The prophet here foretold was to be 
like unto him, and in this he was peculiar and exempted from comparison 
with all other prophets, who were to build on the foundation laid by Moses, 
without adding anything to the rule of faith and worship which he had 
revealed, or changing any thing therein. But the prophet here promised is 
to be like unto Moses; that is, he is to be a lawgiver to the house of God, 
as our apostle proves and declares, chap. iii, 1—5. And we have the con- 
sent of the most sober among the Jews to the same purpose. 

The words of the author of Sepher Ikkarim, lib. 3, cap. 10, are remark- 
able. mwa zon “mM Ἰ ΣῪ) ἽΝ Ddoyd ammo. mp Ndw IWwer ox 
WMD Dp NW ἼΝΝ WMD OPN WD Fax yw bya ἽΝ ys TT 
ims S2nw cad my ἽΝ IP mm ΝῚΠΞ wT Dp xdw κὸν ddiyd 
Sax wma Dp xd. ὉΠ ANID ApPDpW Jy Ink OND Nw ἸῸῚ 
yn ΣῪΤΣ ἽΝ TD NBD ID ΝΞ, ‘It cannot be that there should not at 
some time, arise a prophet like unto Moses, or greater than he ; for Messiah 
the king should be like him, or greater than he; but thus, these words, 
there arose none like him, ought to be interpreted, not as though none 
should ever be like him, as to some particular quality or accident; or that 
in all the space of time wherein the prophets followed him, until prophecy 
ceased, none should be like unto Moses; but hereafter there shall be one 
like him, or rather greater than he. This is what we affirmed before, that 
in the whole series of prophets that succeeded in that church building on 
Moses’ foundation, there was none like unto him, but the prophet here pro- 
mised was to be like to him, and in other regards, as appears from, other 
testimonies far greater than he. ‘This was of old their common faith, 
from this prediction of Moses. And wherein this likeness was to consist, 
our apostle declares at large in the third chapter of this Epistle. Moses 
was the great lawgiver, by whom God revealed his mind and will, as to his 
whole worship, while the church state instituted by him was to continue. 
Such a prophet was the Messiah to be, a lawgiver, so as to abolish the old, 
and to institute new rites of worship, as we shall afterwards more fully 
prove. 4th. This raising up of a prophet like unto Moses, declares that the 
whole will of God, as to his worship and the church’s obedience, was not 
yet revealed. Had this been the case, there would have been no need of 
a prophet like unto Moses, to lay new foundations as he had done. Those 
whose who succeeded, building on what he had founded, and therefore, 
said not to be like unto him, would have sufficed. But there were new 
counsels of the will of God, as yet hid, to be finally and fully revealed 
by this prophet. And after his work is done, there is no intimation of any 
further revelation to ensue. 5th. The presence of God with this prophet in 
his work, is promised. ‘He would put his word into his mouth,’ or speak 
in him, as our apostle expresseth the same matter, ch. i. 1. And lastly, 
his ministry is further described from the event, with respect unto them 
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who would not submit unto his authority, nor receive the law of God at 
his mouth. God would require it at their hands; that is, as those words 
are interpreted by Peter, they should be cut off from among his people, or 
from being his people. And the accomplishment of this signal threatening, 
gives light to the whole prediction. Some of the Jews, from these words 
have fancied to themselves another great prophet, whom they expect as they 
did of old, before the coming of the Messiah. So in their dealing with 
John the Baptist, they asked him whether he were Elias, which he denied, 
because, though he was promised under that name, yet he was not that in- 
dividual person whom they looked for, that is, the soul of Ehas the Tish- 
bite, as Kimchi tells us, with a body new created like unto the former. 
Then, they further demand whether he were ὁ προφητης, ‘ the prophet pro- 
mised by Moses,’ which he also denies, because that prophet was no other 
than the Messiah, John i. 21. To the same purpose also, the Spirit of the 
Lord is promised ‘to rest upon the Messiah, to make him of quick under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord, that he might not judge after the sight of 
his eyes,’ &c., Isa. xi. 3—5; see also chap. Ixi. 1, 2. And from this great 
prophet were the isles of the Gentiles to receive the law, chap. xi. 1, 2. 
The sum of all is, the Messiah was to be a prophet, a prophet like unto 
Moses, that is, a lawgiver ; one that should finally and perfectly reveal the 
whole will’and counsel of God, with such authority, that whosoever refused 
to obey him should be exterminated, and cast out from the privilege of 
being reckoned among the people of God. 

§ 36. We are then, in the next place, to consider the accomplishment of 
this promise in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Now, the, history of his 
life, and the event, do abundantly testify that he was a prophet, and that he 
was so esteemed by the Jews themselves, until through the envy of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and through their own unwillingness to receive his 
pure and holy doctrines, they were stirred up to oppose and persecute him, 
as they had done all other prophets, who in their several generations fore-- 
told his coming, see John i. 46, vi. 17; Acts i. 22,23. Their present 
obstinate denial hereof, is a mere contrivance to justify themselves in their 
rejection and murder of him. But this is not all ;-he was not only a pro- 
phet in general, but he was that prophet who was foretold by Moses, and 
by all the prophets who built on his foundation, who was to put the last 
hand to divine revelations, in a full declaration of the whole counsel of God. 
Now, this is the peculiar work of the Messiah, and in the ensuing considera- 
tion of the doctrines of Jesus Christ, with the success and event of them, 
we shall evince that he accomplished this work. 

§ 37. First. The nature of the doctrine taught by this prophet gives tes- 
timony to our assertion. Whatever characters of that truth which is holy 
and heavenly, can be rationally conceived or apprehended, they are all emi- 
nently and incomparably imprinted on the doctrine of Jesus Christ. What- 
ever tends to the glory of God, as the first cause, and the last end of all 
things, as the only Sovereign Ruler, Judge, and Disposer of all, as the only 
infinitely holy, wise, righteous, good, gracious, merciful, powerful, faithful, 
independent Being, is clearly and evidently, and in a heavenly manner re- 
vealed therein. Whatever is useful or suitable to excite and improve any 
good that is in man, in the notions of his mind, or in the inclinations of 
his will, to discover his wants and defects, that he may not exalt himself in 
his own imagination above his real condition ; whatever is needful to reveal 
to man his end, or his way, his happiness, or the means conducing there- 
unto, this, the doctrine of Jesus plainly teaches. Whatever may bring man 
into a due subjection to God, and subordination to his glory ; whatever 
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may teach him to be useful in all those relations in which he may be placed, 
to the full extent of the moral principles of his nature, as a creature made 
for society ; whatever it useful to deter him from evil, and to suppress in 
him every evil thing, even in the hidden seeds of it, which lie beneath the 
first instances that reason can discover, and that in absolute universality, 
without the least indulgence on any pretence; whatever can produce these 
effects, the doctrine of Jesus forcibly inculcates. Whatever can be con- 
ceived as fitted to excite man, to provoke him unto, and to direct him in the 
practice of all that is true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report; of all 
that is virtuous or praiseworthy ; that may begin, bound, guide, limit, finish, 
and perfect the whole system of moral actions in him, in relation to God, 
to himself, and to others; all this is revealed, confirmed, and ratified in the 
doctrine of the gospel of Jesus Christ. It hath stood upon its trial above 
sixteen hundred years in the world, challenging the wit and malice of its 
adversaries, to discover any one thing, or any circumstance of any thing, 
that is untrue, false, evil, uncomely, not useful, or inconvenient in it It 
also challenged men to find out anything that is morally good, virtuous, 
useful, praise-worthy, in habit or in exercise, in any instances of operations, 
in any degree of intention of mind, any duty that man owes to God, to 
others, or to himself, that is not taught, enjoined, encouraged, and com- 
manded by it ; or to discover any motives, encouragements, or reasons unto, 
and for the pursuit of that which is good, and for the avoiding of evil, that 
are true, real, solid, and rational, which it inculcates not on them that em- 
brace it. This absolute perfection of the doctrine of this prophet, joined 
with those characters of divine authority which are enstamped upon it, 
sufficiently evidences that it contains the great, promised, full, final revela- 
tion of the will of God, which was to be given by the Messiah. Add 
hereunto, that since the revelation of this doctrine, the whole race of man- 
kind hath not been able to find out any thing, that without the most pal- 
pable folly and madness might be added to it, much less stand in competition 
with it. Let these things be considered, and they will sufficiently demon- 
strate the author of this system. 

§ 38. Secondly. We have declared in the entrance of this discourse, that 
the Messiah was the means promised for delivering mankind from that 
woeful estate of sin and misery into which they had cast themselves. This 
was declared unto all in general, and this was believed by them whom God 
graciously enabled thereunto. But how this deliverance should be wrought 
in particular by the Messiah, how the works of the devil should be de- 
stroyed, how God and man should be reconciled, how sinners might recover 
a title to their lost happiness, and be brought to an enjoyment of it ; this 
was unknown not only unto all the sons of men, but also to all the angels 
in heaven themselves. Who, then, shall unfold this mystery which was 
hid in the counsel of God, from the foundation of the world? It was 
utterly beyond the reason and wisdom of man, to give any tolerable conjec- 
ture how these things should be effected. But all this is fully declared by 
this prophet himself. In his doctrine, this great and hidden mystery of the 
reconciliation and salvation of mankind, opens itself gloriously to the minds 
and understandings of them that believe, for their eyes the God of this 
world doth not now blind. For, although this promise of the Messiah was 
all that God revealed to Adam, and by him unto his posterity, to keep 
their hopes alive in their miserable condition ; yet such was its obscurity, 
that the minds of men being full of darkness, and their hearts being set 
upon the pursuit of their lusts, it was as to the substance of it, utterly lost 
to the greatest part of mankind. Afterwards by new revelations and pro- 
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mises, it was again made known to some, but the manner of its accom- 
plishment was still left hid in the depths of the bosom of the Almighty. 
But by the preaching of Jesus, both the thing itself, and the manner of it, 
are together brought to light, being made known and established beyond all 
the power of Satan to prevail against it. This was the work of the pro- 
mised prophet ; this was done by Jesus of Nazareth, who is, therefore, both 
Lord and Christ. 

§ 39. Thirdly. We have also declared, how God in his wisdom and 
sovereignty restrained the promise to Abraham and his posterity, and how 
he shadowed out among them the accomplishment of it in Mosaic rites and 
institutions. These also received manifold explications by the succeeding 
prophets. And from the whole, a system of worship and doctrine arose, 
which turned wholly on this hinge of the promised Messiah, relating in all 
things to the salvation to be wrought by him. But yet the will and mind 
of God in this whole dispensation was wrapt up in types, was vailed and 
shadowed by carnal ordinances, and was obscured and hid in allegorical ex- 
pressions; so that the bringing these truths forth to light, the removal of 
the clouds and shades that were spread over them, and the declaration of 
the nature, reason, and use of all those institutions, was a work no less 
glorious than the very first revelation of the promise itself. This was that 
which was reserved for the great prophet, the Messiah ; for it is unreason- 
able to imagine that God would prescribe ordinances and institutions to his 
church, whose full nature, use, and end, should be for ever unknown unto 
them. Now this manifestation of the nature and design of these ordinances 
is given in the doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ. From it we learn the 
spiritual end, use, and nature of all these sacrifices, and typical institutions, 
which to them who were conversant only with their outside, were servile 
performances, and an insupportable yoke of bondage. ‘This they were to 
the Jews in the days of the apostles, and this they are to their children, for 
they are never able to satisfy themselves in their most scrupulous at- 
tendance to them. But these were all made evident and plain, and all that 
was taught by them was accomplished by the prophet like unto Moses. He 
fulfilled the end, and unvailed the mind of God in all these institutions. 
And he hath done it so fully, that whosoever looks upon them through his 
declaration of them, cannot but be amazed at the blindness and stupidity of 
the Jews, who rejecting the revelation of the counsel of God by him, adhere 
pertinaciously unto that whereof they understand not one tittle or syllable 
aright, For the meanest Christian who is instructed in the doctrine of the 
gospel, can give a better account of the nature, use, and end of Mosaic in- 
stitutions, than all the profound Rabbins in the world either can, or ever 
could do; he that is least in the kingdom of God, being greater in this light 
and knowledge, than John Baptist himself, who yet was not behind any of 
the prophets that went before him. This, I say, is that which the promised 
prophet was to do; and moreover, he was to add institutions by his own im- 
mediate revelation, even as Moses had given them the law of ordinances of 
old. And in this institution of new ordinances of worship, thereby 
Se τοῖα those instituted by Moses, was he like unto him, as was fore- 
told. 

§ 40. Lastly, The event confirms the application of this character to the 
Lord Jesus. Whoever would not receive the word of this prophet, God 
threatens to require it of him, that is, as themselves confess, to exterminate 
them from among the number of his people, or to reject them from being 
so. Now this was exemplified in the case of the Jewish nation. They re- 
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ceived him not, they obeyed not his voice, and what was the end of this 
their disobedience? They who for their despising, persecuting, and killing 
the former prophets, were only corrected, chastened, afflicted, and again 
quickly recovered out of the worst and greatest of their troubles ; upon their 
rejection of him, and disobedience to his voice, are cut off, destroyed, and 
exterminated from the place of their solemn worship, and utterly rejected. 
from being the people of God. Whatever may be conceived to be contained 
in the commination against those who disobey the voice of the promised 
prophet, all of it in its whole extent, came upon the Jews, for their dis- 
obedience of the doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth. Now this, added to the 
foregoing considerations, undeniably proves him to have been that pro- 
phet. 

§ 41. There is yet another character given of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament ; it is derived from what he was to suffer in the world, in the 
discharge of his work and office. This being the main foundation of the 
whole deliverance, and that which God knew would be most contrary to 
the apprehension and expectation of that carnal people, is of all other notes 
of him, most clearly and fully revealed. Without an understanding of the 
nature and effects of the sufferings of the Messiah, and how these were to 
be satisfactory to the justice of God, little or nothing of the promise, or of 
Mosaic institutions, can be rightly understood. But because we must treat 
of these matters in our explication of the epistle itself, we shall not here in- 
sist on them. It is sufficient to our present intention, that we prove that 
the Messiah was to suffer, and that as he was to endure many other 
miseries, so he was to suffer death itself; and that this his suffering is 
foretold as a character to know and discern him by. Now that Jesus 
of Nazareth, by so many other demonstrations, and evident tokens proved 
to be the Messiah, did also suffer the utmost that could be inflicted on a 
man, and in particular that he did submit to the things and evils which the 
Messiah was to undergo, we shall not need to prove; the Jews confess it, 
and even glory that their forefathers were the instrumental cause of his suf- 
ferings. Neither doth it at present concern us to declare what he suffered 
from God himself, what from man, and what from Satan, in his life and 
death, in his soul and body, and in all his concerns ; it being abundantly 
sufficient to our present purpose, that he suffered all manner of miseries ; 
and, lastly, death itself, and that not for himself, but for the sins of 
others. 

§ 42. The first evident testimony given hereunto, is in Ps. xxii. from the 
beginning to ver. 22. That sufferings, and those very great and inex- 
pressible, are treated of in this Psalm, the Jews themselves confess ; indeed 
the matter is too evident to be denied. That dereliction by God, tortures 
and pains in body and soul, revilings, mockings, with cruel death, are suffer- 
ings, is certain, and they are all here foretold. Again, it is evident, that 
some individual person is designed as the subject of those sufferings. Most 
of the Jews would interpret this Psalm of the body of the people, to whom 
not one line in it can be properly applied. For besides, that the person in- 
tended, is spoken of individually throughout the whole prophecy, he is also 
plainly distinguished from all the people, of what sort soever ; from the evil 
amongst them who reviled and persecuted him, ver. 7, 8, and from the 
residue, whom he calls his brethren, and the congregation of Israel, ver. 22. 
It cannot, then, be the congregation of Israel that is spoken of; for how 
can the congregation of Israel be said to declare the praises of God, before 
the congregation of Israel, which is the sum of Kimchi’s exposition. Some 
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of them from the title of the Psalm, >mwn nds dy; ‘for the hind of the 
morning, would have it to be a prophecy of Esther, who appeared as 
beautiful as the morning in the deliverance of Israel. But as the title is of 
another import, respecting the nature of the Psalm, not the person treated 
of in it, so they are not able to apply one verse or word in it to her. Others. 
of them plead, that it is David himself who is intended ; and this is not 
without some shadow of truth; for David might in some things propose his 
own afflictions and sufferings, as types of the sufferings of the Messiah. 
But there are many things in this Psalm that cannot be applied unto him 
absolutely. When did any open their lips, and shake their heads at him, 
using the words mentioned, ver. 7,8? When was he, or his blood poured 
forth like water, and all his bones disjointed? ver. 14. When were his 
hands and feet pierced? ver. 16. When did any part his garments, and cast 
lots on his vesture? ver. 18. When was he brought to the dust of death, 
before his last and final dissolution? ver. 15. And yet all these things were 
_ be accomplished in the person of him, who is principally treated of in this 
salm. 

§ 43. This whole Psalm, then, is a prophecy of the Messiah, and ab- . 
solutely of no other, as may further be evidenced from sundry passages in 
the Psalm itself. For first, It treats of one in whom the welfare of the 
whole church was concerned; they are, therefore, all of them invited 
to praise the Lord on his account, and for the event and success of his suf- 
ferings which they had the benefit of, ver. 22, 23. Secondly. It is he by 
whom the meek shall be satisfied, and obtain life eternal, ver. 26. Thirdly. 
Upon his sufferings, as the event and consequence of them, the Gentiles are 
to be gathered in unto God, ver. 27. ‘All the ends of the world shall re- 
member and turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall 
worship before thee.’ And this by the confession of the Jews is the proper 
work of the Messiah, to be effected in his days and by him alone. Fourthly. 
The preaching of the truth and righteousness and faithfulness of God in his 
promise to all nations, that is the preaching of the gospel, ensues on the 
sufferings described, ver. 31, which they also acknowledge to belong to his 
days. So that it is the Messiah, and he alone, who is absolutely and ulti- 
mately intended in this Psalm. 

§ 44. Now the whole of what is here prophesied was so exactly fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth, in all the instances of it, that it appears to be spoken 
directly of him, and no other. The manner of his sufferings is scarcely 
more clearly expressed in the story of it by the evangelists, than it is here 
foretold by David in prophecy, and therefore many passages out of this 
Psalm are expressed by them in their records. He it was who, pressed with 
a sense of God’s dereliction, cried out, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? He it was that was accounted a worm and no man, and re- 
viled and reproached accordingly ; at him did men shake their heads, and 
reproach him with his trust in God; his bones were drawn out of joint by 
the manner of his sufferings ; his hands and feet were pierced, and upon his 
vesture lots were cast; upon his sufferings were the truth and promises of 
God declared and preached to all the world: 50 that it is his suffering alone 
which is beforehand described in this Psalm. 

§ 45. But the Jews object to our application of this Psalm to the Lord 
Jesus, from our own principles (as they imagine) and greatly triumph 
in their supposed advantage ; but, indeed, their triumph is only in their own 
blindness and ignorance. Jesus, they tell us, in the ‘ opinion of Christians, 
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out, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? how could men pierce 
the hands and feet of God? And sundry of the like queries are made by 
Kimchi on the several passages of this Psalm. But we know of how slender 
importance these things are. He who suffered was God; but he suffered 
not as God, nor in that wherein he was God; for he was man also, and as 
man, and in that wherein he was man, did he suffer. But their ignorance 
of the union of the divine and human nature in the person of Christ, each 
nature preserving its distinct properties and operations, is what they would 
by no means part with, because it stands them, as they suppose, in great 
stead, as furnishing them with those weak and pitiful objections that 
they use to make against the gospel. 

§ 46. We have yet another signal testimony to the same purpose, Isa. liii. 
_ As the outward manner of the sufferings of the Messiah, with the actings 
of them who were instrumental therein, is principally considered in Psalm 
xxil., so the inward nature, end, and effect of them, are declared in this pro- 
phecy. There are also various passages in it relating to the covenant 
between the Lord Christ and his Father, for the carrying on of the work of 
redemption by this way of suffering. The ancient Jews not understanding 
Messiah’s personal subsistence before his incarnation, referred these unto his 
soul, which they imagine was created at the beginning of the world. Indeed, 
there is not any prophecy that fills the present Rabbins with more perplex- 
ities, or drives them to more absurdities and contradictions. It is not our 
present business to explicate the particular passages of the prophecy, or to 
make application of them to the Messiah. It hath been done already 
by sundry learned men, and we also have cast our mite into this sanctuary 
on another occasion. That on which we insist, is obvious to all; namely, 
that dreadful sufferings in soul and body, and that from the will and good 
pleasure of God, for ends expressed in it, are here foretold and declared. 
At present, our only inquiry is after the Person spoken of ; for whoever he 
be, the Jews will not deny but that he was to suffer all sorts of calamities. 
That it is the Messiah, and none other, we have evidence from the text and 
context, from the nature of the subject-matter treated of, and from the utter 
impossibility of applying the thing spoken of unto any other person, without | 
overthrowing the whole faith of the ancient church. Moreover, from 
the confession of the Jews themselves, we have all the advantage which 
can be expected, or need to be desired from adversaries. For, 

§ 47. First. The most ancient and best records of their judgment, ex- 
pressly affirm that the person spoken of is the Messiah. I refer to the 
Targum on the place, which they esteem of unquestionable, if not of divine 
authority. The spring and rise of the whole prophecy, as the series of the 
discourse manifests, is in ver. 13. of ch. lii., and there the words, Sow TT 
‘T2y, ‘Behold my servant shall prosper, or deal wisely, are rendered by 
Jonathan, Nw ‘Tay my. NT, ‘Behold my servant the Messiah shall 
prosper. And among other verses, the 5th verse of ch. lin. is so pa- 
raphrased by him, as that none of the Jews will pretend any other to 
be intended: M2583) ΟΠ» ΞΕ ADANN wana SomNT ΝΟΥ ΤΡῚΣ ma aT 
ΝΣ Ppamy saan wyaenad sana ΝΟ “20> ΝΘ. ‘And he shall 
build the house of our sanctuary, which is profaned for our sins, and deli- 
vered for our iniquities, and in his doctrine shall peace be multiplied unto 
us: and when we obey his word, our sin shall be forgiven us. Here, in- 
deed, he greatly perverts the text, yet he gives us that sense which, by their 
own confession, is applicable only to the Messiah. And by this, as by other 
parts of his interpretation, he stopped the way to the present rabbinical 
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evasions. The translation of the LXX. they have formerly avouched 
as their own. And this also plainly refers the words to the Messiah 
and his sufferings, though somewhat more obscurely than it is done in 
the original. 

In the Talmud itself, lib. Saned. Tractat. Chelek., among other names 
they assign unto the Messiah, 8°21 is one ; because it is said in this place, 
NW) NT IPdrT JON, ‘ truly he bore our infirmity.’ We have their ancient 
Rabbins making the same acknowledgment. To this purpose they speak in 
Bereshith Rabba on Gen. xxiv. 17, ‘ This is Messiah the King, who shall 
be in the generation of the wicked, and shall reject them, and choose the 
blessed God and his holy name, to serve him with his whole heart.’ ΤΙΝ jny 
oqya maynmd) od Seq. ἼΝΞ parm wpad 12d. «And he shall set his 
heart to seek mercy for Israel, to fast, and to humble himself for them,’ 
ἼΘΙ ΣΦ NIT “Ὁ, as it is said, Isa. liti., ‘He was wounded for our 
transgressions” NDT) WAND) ΠΣ ovary predy whan si DN Sw 
122. ‘And when Israel sinneth, he seeketh mercy for them, as it is said 
again, And by his stripes are we healed.’ So Tanchuma on ver. 13, ch. li. 
mw 7d mM, ‘this is King Messiah.’ And not to repeat more particular 
testimonies, we have their full confession in Alshech on the place, with 
which I shall close the consent. ΓΤ) 71 by api vasp ms ΤῸ ὉΤῚ man, 
‘ Behold our masters, of blessed memory, with one consent determine ac- 
cording as they received by tradition, that it is concerning Messiah the 
King that these words are spoken.’ And, therefore, Abarbinel himself, 
who of all his companions hath taken most pains to corrupt and pervert this 
prophecy, confesseth that all their ancient wise men were of the same 
opinion with Ben Uzziel in his Targum. So that we have as full a suffrage 
unto this character of the Messiah from the Jews themselves, as can be de- 
sired or expected. 

§ 48. This testimony is also corroborated by the weakness of the oppo- 
sition which at present they make to our application of this place unto the 
Messiah. It is rather to rage than to reason that they trust. Indeed they 
act as if they had adopted the maxim ‘ Pereant et amici, dummodo et in- 
imici pereant.’ Let Targum, Talmud, Cabal tradition, and former masters, be 
all esteemed liars, or deceived, if Christians may thus be disappointed. New 
expositions and applications of this prophecy they coin, wherein they openly 
contradicted one another; yea, the samie man (as Abarbinel) sometimes 
contradicts himself. And when they have done, they suggest such things 
as are utterly inconsistent with the faith of the ancient church concerning 
the Messiah, and indulge in innumerable follies, no way deserving our se- 
rious consideration. The chief things which they most confide in, we shall 
speedily remove out of our way. 

First. Some of them say, that this prophecy indeed concerneth the 
Messiah, but not Messiah Ben David who shall bealways victorious, but Mes- 
siah Ben Joseph, who shall be slain in battle against Gog and Magog. But 
1. This figment wholly overthrows the faith of the true Messiah, and they 
may as well make twenty as two of them. 2. That Ben Joseph, who is 
the mere creature of their own imaginations, is to be a great warrior from 
his first appearance, and after many victories, is to be slain in a battle, or 
at least so it is to be thought. But this prophecy speaks of a man who is 
poor, destitute, despised, and afflicted all his life ; who is bound, imprisoned, 
rejected, scorned, condemned, and slain under a pretence of judgment ; 
not one thing of all this do they ascribe, or can they ascribe to their Ben 
Joseph. 

2. Others feign that the true Messiah was born long ago, and that he 
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lived among the leprous people at the gates of Rome, being himself leprous 
and full of sores, which, as they say, is foretold in this prophecy. Such 
monstrous imaginations as these could not be repeated without some par- 
ticipation in the folly of their authors, were it not that poor souls are ruined 
by them, and that they evidence what a foolish thing man is when left to 
himself, or judicially given up to blindness and unbelief. We are ready to 
wonder at the senseless stupidity of their forefathers, who chose to worship 
Baal and Moloch, rather than the true God, who had so eminently revealed 
himself unto them, and the Jews of the present day themselves wonder at 
this ; but it doth in no way exceed the stupidity of those who have lived since 
the rejection of the true Messiah, and we do not need any other instance 
than that before us to make good our observation. For this story of the 
leper is not only most absurd in itself, but moreover it does not in any thing 
answer the words of the prophecy, nor indeed hath it any countenance from 
one word therein ; that single word on which they found their notion sig- 
nifying any kind of infirmity or sorrow in general. 

3. Some of them apply this prophecy to Jeremiah, concerning whom 
Abarbinel affirms, and that truly, that no one line or verse in the whole can 
with any colourable pretence be applied unto him; which also I have in 
particular manifested on another occasion. He applies it two ways: 1. To 
Josiah. 2. To the whole body of the people; contradicting himself in 
the exposition of every particular instance, and the truth in the whole. 
But itis to the whole people, in their last desolation, that they chiefly desire 
to wrest this prophecy. But this is, 1. Contrary to the testimony of their 
Targum and Talmud, to all their ancient masters, and to some of the wisest of 
their more modern doctors. 2. It is contrary to their own principles, profes- 
sion, and belief; for they acknowledge that their present misery is con- 
tinued on them for their sins, and that if they could but repent and live to 
God, their Messiah would undoubtedly come; but this place speaks of the 
perfect innocence and righteousness of him that suffers, he no way on his 
own account deserving so to suffer; now, if they ascribe this innocence to 
themselves, and yet their Messiah is not come, they must for ever bid adieu 
to all their expectations of him. 3. It is contrary to the express words of 
the text, plainly describing one individual person. 4. It is contrary to the 
context, distinguishing the people of the Jews from him that was to sufter 
by them, among them, and for them, ver. 3—6. 5. 1015 contrary to every 
particular assertion and passage in the whole prophecy, no one of them 
being applicable to the body of the people. All these things are so mani- 
fest to every one who shall but read the place with attention, and without 
prejudice, that they need not any farther confirmation. Hence Johannes 
Isaac confesses, that the consideration of this place was the means of his 
conversion. 

§ 49. Again, the whole work promised from the foundation of the 
world to be accomplished by the Messiah, is here ascribed to the person 
treated of, and to his sufferings. Peace with God is to be made by. his 
chastisement, ver. 5, and healing of our wounds by sin, is from his stripes. 
He bears the iniquity of the church, ver. 6, that they may find acceptance 
with God. In his hand, the pleasure of the Lord for the redemption of 
his people was to prosper, ver. 10. And he is to justify them for whom he 
died, ver. 11. Ifthese and the like things here mentioned may be performed 
by any other, the Messiah need not come, there is no work for him to do in 
this world. But if these are the things which God hath promised that he 
shall perform, then he, and none other, is here intended. 

§ 50. Neither are the cavils of the Jews about the application of some 
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expressions unto the Lord Jesus, worth the least consideration. For all of 
them may be easily removed, the whole prophecy being exactly accomplished. 
in him, and his passion being here set forth beyond any instance of a de- 
scription of any thing future in the whole Scripture. Besides, our faith 
does not depend on the application of these disputed expressions. Let them 
but grant that the true and only Messiah was to converse among the people 
in a despised, contemned, reproached condition ; that he was to be rejected 
by them, to be persecuted, to suffer, to bear our iniquities, and that from the 
hand of God; that he was to make his soul an offering for sim, and by that 
means spiritually to redeem and save his people ; then, as they know well, 
there is an end of this controversy, for then the Lord Jesus must on all hands 
be acknowledged to be the true and only Messiah. 

§ 51. But that we may not seem to avoid any of the pretences, or ex- 
ceptions that they make use of, when they are pressed with this testimony, 
I shall briefly consider what their later masters object to our interpretation 
of this passage. These men think themselves wiser than the authors of 
their Targum and Talmud, and all their ancient doctors, who with one con- 
sent acknowledge the Messiah to be intended in this prophecy, and wrest it 
to the people of the Jews themselves, to whom not one line or word of it is 
applicable. First, then, They say, that it is not the prophet speaking by 
command from the Lord, nor in the persons of the people of the Jews, but ᾿ 
that it is the kings of the earth who formerly had aftlicted them, who are 
mentioned, ch. lii. 15, who utter and speak the words of this chapter, in an 
admiration of the blessed state to which the Jews shall at length attain.— 
Answ. Any man that shall but view the context, will easily the shame- 
ful folly of this evasion. For 1. Where is there any instance in the whole 
Scripture of such introduction of aliens and foreigners, and of the prophets 
personating them in what they say, and why should such a singular imagi- 
nation here take place? 2. How could they say, ‘Who hath believed 
our report,’ or the doctrine that we had heard and taught concerning this 
person, or these persons ? Had the kings and nations preached the misery 
and subsequent happiness of the people of the Jews, that they are forced 
to complain of the incredulity of men, that they would not believe them ? 
And who would not believe them? The Jews? ‘They believe it well 
enough? The nations and their kings? They are supposed to be the men 
complaining that they are not believed ; so that the fondness of this imagi- 
nation is beyond expression. 3. How do they say, ‘For the iniquity of 
my people he was stricken,? ver. 8. Who are they for whom this was en- 
dured, when the people themselves are supposed to speak? In brief, let 
all the Jews in the world find out one expression in the whole prophecy tole- 
rably suited unto this hypothesis of theirs, and I shall be contented that 
the whole of it be granted unto them, and be used according to their 
desires. 

§ 52. Secondly. They add, that the subject of this prophecy is spoken 
of in the plural number, and so cannot intend any one person. This they 
endeavour to prove from those words of the Lord, ver. 8, 97> yr vay pw 
which they render, ‘atransgressione populi mei plaga illa.’ ‘ Lamo,’ is of 
the plural number, and so cannot, say they, respect any single person, but 
must denote the whole people. Answ. But what perverseness is this ἢ 
Whoever is intended in this prophecy, he is spoken of twenty times as a 
single person ; and such things are spoken of him, as can by no artifices be 
suited to any collective body of people.. And shall ong expression in the 
plural number outweigh all these in the singular number, and be used to 
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pervert the whole context, and to render it unintelligible? 2. But suppose 
the word to denote many, and not one single person, will it not unavoidably 
follow, that in the passage mention is occasionally made of some other per- 
sons, besides him who is the principal subject of the prophecy ; and so the 
sense can be no other, but that the people of the prophet, that is the Jews, 
should assuredly be punished for the rejection of him, whose person and 
work he prophesieth about. 3. The truth is, the word hath not necessarily 
a plural signification : 1729 , ‘lamo,’ is most frequently put for 1, by the 
insertion of 1, whereof we have sundry instances in the Scriptures, Gen, 
ix. 26, ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; 15 J2y jy39 7, and Canaan 
shall be his servant: ‘lamo’ for ‘lo.’ Job xx. 23, ‘God shall cast the fury 
of his wrath upon him, 1172 yay mum, and it shall rain upon him 
whilst he is eating: ἽΝ for ~>y. So again the same word is used, ch. 
xxi, 2; Ps. xi. 7. ‘The righteous Lord loveth righteousness; > Wn 
7a"2D. his counterance doth behold the upright: 0°35 for 325. Andin 
this prophet, ch. xliv. 15. ‘He maketh it a graven image, 175-720", ‘and 
he falleth down to it: ‘lamo’ for ‘lo.’ And this is so known, that there 15 
scarce any grammarian of their own who hath not taken notice of it ; so 
that this exception also is evidently impertinent. 

§ 53. They yet urge further those words, ver. 10: ‘He shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days. ‘ This, say they, ‘cannot apply unto any, 
but to those who have children of their bodies begotten, in whom their 
days are prolonged.’ Answ. 1. It were well if they would consider the 
words foregoing, of his making his soul an offering for sin, that is, dying 
for it, and then tell us how he that doth so can see his carnal seed after- 
wards, and in them prolong hisdays. 2. He that is here spoken of is 
directly distinguished from the seed, that is the people of God, so that they 
cannot be the subject of the prophecy. 3. It is not said that he shall 
prolong his days in his seed, but he himself shall prolong days after his 
death ; that is upon his resurrection he shall live eternally, which is called 
length of days. 4. The seed here, are the seed spoken of, Psal. xxu. 30, 
‘A seed that shall serve the Lord,’ and be all accounted unto him for a 
generation ; that is, a spiritual seed, as the Gentiles are called the ‘ children 
of Zion brought forth upon her travailing,’ Isa. Ixvi. 8. Besides, how the 
Messiah shall obtain this seed is expressed in the next verse: ‘ By his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many.’ His seed are such as 
are converted to God by his doctrine, and justified by faith in him. And 
to call disciples the seed, the offspring, the children of their masters and 
instructors, is so common among the Jews, that no phrases or expressions 
are more in use. Thus speaks expressly this prophet, also, ch. vii. 18: 
‘Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me; and who 
were their children, he declares, ver. 16: ‘Bind up the testimony, seal the 
law among my disciples: these were the children whom the Lord had 
given him. And this is the sum of all that which with any appearance of 
reason is objected against our application of this place to the Messiah; and 
how weak and trivial it is, is obvious to every ordinary understanding. 

§ 54. We may yet add some other testimonies to the same purpose, 
Daniel tells us, ch. ix. 26, TW” M7D5, ‘Messiah shall be cut off, that is 
from the land of the living ; and that not for himself. And Zech. ix. 9, 
is said, he shall be ὋΝ, poor; and in his best condition, ‘riding on an ass ; 
which place is interpreted by Solomon Jarchi, and others, of the Messiah. 
He was also to be pierced, Zech. xii. 10, being the Shepherd, ch. xiii. 7, 
the N22, the king, as the Targum, that was to be ‘ smitten with the sword 
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of the Lord. The Judge of Israel that was to be smitten with the rod on 
the cheek, Mic. iv. 1. All denoting his persecution and suffering. 

§ 55. Agreeably to these testimonies, the Jews themselves have a tra- 
dition about the sufferings of the Messiah, which sometimes breaks forth 
amongst them. In Midrash Tehillim, on Psal. ii., ‘Rabbi Hana, in the 
name of Rabbi Idi, says that the Messiah must bear the third part of the 
affliction that shall ever be in the world. And R. Machir, in Abkath 
Rochel, affirms that ‘God inquired of the soul of the Messiah, at the 
beginning of the creation, whether he would endure sufferings and afflic- 
tions for the purging away the sins of his people ; to which he answered, 
that he would bear them with joy. And that these sufferigs of the 
Messiah are such, as that without the consideration of them no rational 
account can be given of any of their services or sacrifices, shall in our 
exposition be fully declared. Now upon these testimonies it is evident, 
that the great argument used by the Jews to prove that Jesus of Nazareth 
was not the true Messiah, namely, his meanness, poverty, persecutions, and 
sufferings in this world, doth strongly confirm the truth of our faith, that 
he only was so indeed, 

§ 56. To these charactérs given of the Messiah, we might also subjoin 
other invincible arguments, proving our Lord Jesus Christ to be he that 
was promised. I shall add only some few of them, and that very briefly, 
because they have been in a special manner at large insisted on by others. 

First, then, To the Jews he testified of himself that he was the Messiah, 
and that those who believed not that he was so should perish in their sins. 
And because, according to a general rule he granted, that though the testi- 
mony which he gave concerning himself, being the testimony of the Son of 
God, was true, yet that it might be justly liable to exception amongst them, 
he therefore appeals, for the confirmation of his assertion, to the works that 
he wrought ; resting the decision of the question about his testimony on 
the nature of his works, and freeing them from the obligation to believe in 
him, if his works were not such as no other man ever wrought, or ever 
could work, but the Messiah only. ‘The works,’ saith he, ‘that my Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that I do bear witness of me, that 
the Father hath sent me, John v. 36; that is, to be the Messiah. His 
own record he asserts to be true, and he appeals also to the testimony of . 
John ; but he shows it to be inferior to those other witnesses which he had, 
namely, the Scripture and his own works. And so also, ch. x. 37, he says, 
‘If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not.’ 

§ 57. Many things might be insisted on for the confirmation of this 
argument. I shall only point at the heads of them; nor is there more 
necessary unto our present purpose. 

First. All true and real miracles are effects of divine power. Many 
things prodigious, marvellous, or monstrous, differing from the common and 
ordinary productions of nature, may be brought forth by an extraordinary 
concurrence of causes. Many marvellous things may be wrought by the 
great, hidden, and to us unknown power of wicked spirits: many things 
may have an appearance of prodigy and wonder, by the force of some 
deceit, pretence, or delusion, which attends the exhibition of them. But 
real miracles are effects so above, beside, or contrary to the nature and 
efficacy of any or all natural causes, that by no application or disposition of 
them, though never so uncouth and unusual, can they be produced. Mira- 
cles, therefore, must of necessity be the effects of an almighty creating 
power, causing somewhat to exist in matter or manner out of nothing, or 
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out of that which is more adverse unto the being or manner of existence 
given unto it. Such are the works of raising the dead, opening the eyes of 
men born blind, &c. And this position the Jews will not deny, seeing 
_ they make it the foundation of their adherence to the law of Moses. 

§ 58. Secondly. When God puts forth his miracle-working power, in the 
confirmation of any word or doctrine, he avows it to be of, and from him- 
self; to be absolutely and infallibly true, setting the fullest and openest 
seal unto it which men, who cannot discern his essence or being, are 
capable of receiving or discerning. And therefore when a doctrine, in itself 
such as becometh the holiness and righteousness of God, is confirmed by 
the emanation of his divine power in the working of miracles, no greater 
evidence of the truth of it can be given, even by God himself. 

§ 59. Thirdly, The Lord Jesus, in the days of his fiesh, wrought many 
great, real miracles, in the confirmation of the testimony that he gave con- 
cerning himself, that he was the Christ, the Son of God: see John v. 20, 
vil. 31, x. 25, xii. 37. Greater confirmation it could not have. Now, 
that the Lord Jesus wrought the miracles recorded by the evangelists, 
with others innumerable that are not recorded, (see John xx. 30, xxi. 25,) 
we have in general all the testimony, evidence, and means of certainty, 
that any man can possibly have of things which he saw not done with his 
own eyes. And to suppose that a man can have no assurance of any thing 
but of what he sees or feels himself, as it overthrows all the foundations of 
knowledge, and of all human society, yea, of every thing that as men we 
either do, or know ; so when this is granted, it will necessarily follow that 
we know not the things that we see, any longer than whilst we see them ; 
and perhaps not even then, seeing the evidence we have of knowing any 
thing by our senses proceeds from principles and presumptions which we 
never saw, nor ever can see. These things, however, need not be insisted 
on, for in reasoning with the Jews, we have all the advantage for the con- 
firmation of what we affirm, that we either need to desire, or that the sub- 
ject can admit of. 

§ 60. First, We plead our own records, that are written by the evange- 
lists. And here we have but one request to make to the Jews, namely, 
that they would lay no exceptions against them, which they know to be of 
equal force against the writings of Moses and all the prophets. If they 
declare themselves to be such bedlamites, as to set their own houses on fire, 
for no other end but to endanger those of their neighbours ; if they will 
destroy the principles of their own faith and religion, to cast the broken 
pieces of them at the heads of Christians ; if they cry, ‘pereant amici dum- 
modo et pereant inimici, they are not fit to be any longer contended with. 
I desire then to know what objection the Jews can make to this record, 
which mutatis mutandis may not be made to the Mosaic writings. And if 
they have always held all such objections to be invalid, when opposed to the 
evidences on which they believe those writings, why will they not give us 
leave to affirm the same of these objections, when urged against the New 
Testament Scriptures, which we receive and believe on no less certain tes- 
timonies and evidences? Unless, then, they can plead something against 
the credit of our writers, or disprove that which is written by them, from 
records of equal weight with them, (which they can never do, nor do they 
attempt it,) they have nothing reasonable to plead in this cause. To tell 
us that they do not believe what is written by them, and that their fore- 
fathers did not believe it, is, as to themselves, no more than what we know, 
and as to their forefathers, is nothing but what those very writers testify 
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concerning them. To expect, then, a proof of the consent of their fathers 
to that record, while the record itself witnesseth that they dissented from 
it, is to overthrow the record and all that is contained in it. The Jews, 
then, have nothing to oppose to this testimony, but only their own unbelief ; 
which, for all the reasons that have been insisted on, cannot be admitted as 
any just objection. History or circumstance they have none to oppose 
to it. 

§ 61]. Secondly. We plead the notoriety of the miracles wrought by 
Christ, and the tradition delivering them down unto us. This also the 
Jews plead concerning the miracles of Moses. They were, say they, openly 
wrought in the sight of all Israel, and that they were so wrought, the testi- 
mony of Israel in succeeding ages is, next to the writings themselves, the 
best and only witness which they can produce. And wherein doth our tes- 
timony come short of theirs? Nay, both on account of their first notoriety, 
and: also of succeeding tradition, our evidence far exceeds what they have 
to plead. For the miracles of Moses were indeed wrought openly, but the 
most of them were wrought only in the sight of that one people, whom he 
had under his own conduct, and in a wilderness remote from any converse 
with other nations ; and that in the dark times of the world, when men 
were generally stupid and credulous, as having not been imposed on by the 
delusions by which the following ages were awakened. The Jews also lay 
no greater weight on any miracles, than on those which were wrought in 
the wilderness of Midian, which had no witness unto them but that of 
Moses himself. But the miracles of Jesus were all, or most of them, 
wrought before the eyes of multitudes, envying, hating, and persecuting ἢ 
him ; and that in the most knowing days of the world, when reason and 
Jearning had improved the light of the minds of men to the utmost of their 
capacity. They were wrought upon multitudes for sundry years together, 
and were all of them sifted by his adversaries, to try if they could discover 
any thing of deceit in them. And although his personal ministry was 
confined to one nation, yet the miracles wrought by his disciples in hig 
name and by his power, for the confirmation of his being the Messiah, were 
spread all the world over; so that all mankind were first filled with the 
report of them, and then satisfied with their truth: and lastly, the gene- 
rality of them with faith in him, whom they directed unto. The notoriety, 
therefore, of his miracles far exceeds that of those of Moses. And for the 
means whereby the certainty of them is continued unto us, whether we 
respect the number of persons confirming it, or their quality, or their having 
no temptation from any carnal advantage, or their suffering for their testi- 
mony ; it is notorious that the secluded circumstances of the Jews could 
not afford evidence which can in any way be compared with it. So that 
we may truly say, that no Jew can on any rational account give credit to 
the truth of the miracles wrought by Moses, and deny it to the record of 
those which were wrought by the Lord Jesus. 

§ 62. But yet there seems somewhat further necessary in this case. 
Though there were miracles wrought by our Saviour, yet they might be 
every way inferior to those which were wrought by Moses, and so not suffi- 
cient to confirm a doctrine and authority removing and abolishing the laws 
and customs instituted by Moses. And to this the Jews of old seemed to 
have had respect, in their constant tumultuous calling after signs and mira- 
cles. And hence, though the Lord Christ sometimes pleaded with them 
the works that he wrought, leaving’ them to stand and fall according to 
their evidence, John xv. 24, x. 37; as did the apostles also, Acts ii. 22, 
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to the astonishment of all, and to the satisfaction of the less obdurate, 
John vii. 31, xii. 37; yet Jesus constantly refused to gratify their curi- 
osity and unbelief, when they required any sign or miracle of him, Matt. 
xii. 38, 39, xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29. And the apostle Paul expressly 
condemns the requiring of a sign, as that which in the preaching of the 
gospel was not to be gratified, nor much attended unto, 1 Cor. i. 22. But 
yet there is not, on this account, any strength wanting to our argument. 
For although it be not at all necessary, that he who comes with an after 
revelation of the will of God, reversing any thing before established, should 
be attested to with more miracles, or with more signal miracles, than he or 
they were, who were the instruments of the first revelation of things to be 
repealed ; seeing no more is required but that he be sufficiently evidenced 
to be sent of God, which may be done by one true real miracle, as well as 
by a thousand; yet the wisdom of God hath so ordered things, that the 
miracles wrought by the Lord Jesus did on many accounts exceed those 
wrought by Moses, as by a comparison in some particular instances will 
appear. 

§ 63. First. The number of them gives them the preeminence. The 
Jews contend that there were seventy-six miracles wrought by Moses ; 
whereas those of all other prophets, as they observe, amount but to seventy- 
four; for so do they lay hold on every occasion to exalt him, who yet 
judgeth and condemneth them. To make up this number, they reckon up 
sundry things that happened about his birth and death, far enough from 
miracles wrought by him, or in the confirmation of his ministry. The 
add also every extraordinary work of God that fell out in his days, to the 
same purpose. Be it so then, that so many miracles were wrought by 
Moses, as we are far from wishing to diminish any thing of the glory of his 
ministry, yet what are these compared to the miracles wrought by Christ 
and by his apostles, in his name, and by his power and authority? Those 
that are recorded, as wrought by~himself, are not easily reckoned up, and 
yet those that are written are far the least part of what he did perform, and 
that in the space of three or four years; whereas those of Moses were 
scattered over the whole course of his life, for a hundred and twenty years. 
Thus John assures us that he did many more signs besides those that are 
written, ch. xx. 30, 31; and that John’s testimony is equal to that of 
Moses, we have proved before. He adds, that the world could not contain 
the books that might be written of his miracles, ch. xxi. 25; by which 
usual hyperbole a great multitude is designed. 

Nor did the writers of the story of the gospel agree to give an account 
of all the miracles that were wrought by the author of it, but only to leave 
on record a sufficient number of instances of his divine power in the 
effecting of them. For this end they singled out works that were attended 
with some disputes or preachings, tending to the opening and_ confirmation 
of the doctrine of the gospel. Thus when the disciples of John came to 
him, it is said, Luke vii. 21, ‘In that same hour he cured many of their 
infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits, and unto many that were blind 
he gave sight. No particular account of any of these cures is given, nor 
would that season have been at all remembered, had it not been for the 
sake of the persons who were then sent unto him; the works which they 
saw being made the ground of that answer which he returned to their 
master, ver. 22; ‘ Go teil John the things which ye have seen and heard, 
how that the blind see, ἅς. Considering, therefore, what is elsewhere 
written, of all the regions about bringing in their sick, weak, and impotent, 
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and of the cures of persons by the touching of his garment, it is evident 
that his personal miracles amounted to thousands, which might well give 
occasion to the hyperbole used by John in recounting them. Hence some 
among the Jews were convinced that he was the Messiah, not only by the 
greatness, but also by the number of his works, John vii. 31: ‘ Many of 
the people believed on him, and said, When Christ cometh, will he do more 
miracles than these, which this man doeth ? Now what are the seventy- 
six miracles of Moses unto those of Christ, as to number? and it is in the 
number of the miracles of Moses that the Jews in the first place glory. 
And if we may add those which were wrought by his power, by them that 
preached the gospel by commission from him, as they are all of the same 
efficacy to the end proposed, namely, the confirmation of his being the 
Messiah, they amount not unto thousands only, but probably unto millions. 
For of this sort were all the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost that were 
granted to’ the church all the world over. So that as to the number of 
miracles, he was by them sufficiently attested as the Messiah, the great 
Lawgiver of the people of the new. covenant. 

§ 64. Again, The Jews insist greatly on this, that all other prophets 
wrought miracles by the iritervention of prayer, and that Moses alone, with- 
out prayer, wrought miracles at his own pleasure. The rod, they say, was 
committed unto him as a kingly sceptre, to denote that authority to which 
the whole nature of things submitted. It is true indeed it is not recorded 
that Moses prayed in words before every miracle that was wrought by him, 
or in reference to his ministry ; but yet this is plain in the history, that he 
wrought no mighty work, but either upon his prayer, or some express com- 
mand and direction from God in particular, which events the Judaical pre- 
tence of a power remaining with him, enabling him to work miracles when 
and how he would. But this which they falsely ascribe to Moses, was 
eminently true of the Lord Jesus. Those thousands of miraculous works 
which he wrought, were the arbitrary effects of a word or command, with- 
out any special direction for every new work ; arguing the constant presence 
of an infinite power with him exerted according to his will. ‘ Come forth 
of him—come out of the grave—I will—Be thou clean—Be ye opened, 
and the like expressions, he used as signs and pledges thereof. It was not 
thus with Moses, as the story manifests; yea, he himself greatly doubted 
of the greatest effect of the divine power put forth by him, when he smote 
the rock to bring forth water. 

§ 65. The nature also of the miracles wrought by the one and the other 
may be compared ; and we shall see from thence also on which side the 
preeminence will, be found. The miracles wrought by Moses, or by God 
himself, whilst he employed Moses in the giving the law, and in the deliver- 
ance of the people, were for the most part portentous prodigies, suited to fill 
men with wonder, astonishment, and fear. Such were all the signs of the 
presence of God on Mount Sinai, The effects also of most of them, were 
evil and destructive, proceeding from wrath and indignation against sin and 
sinners. Such were all the mighty works wrought in Egypt, such was also 
the swallowing up of Dathan and Abiram, in the wilderness. Those that 
tended to the good and relief of mankind, as the bringing of water from 
the rock, were typical and occasional. Miracles of an alarming nature were 
suited to the ministry of death and condemnation, which was committed to 
Moses. But on the other side, the mighty works of the Lord Jesus were 
evidently effects of goodness, as well as of power, consisting in things useful 
and helpful unto mankind. Healing the sick, opening the eyes of the 
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blind, and the ears of the deaf, and giving strength to the lame, casting out 
of devils, feeding hungry multitudes, and raising the dead, are things amia- 
ble and useful. And though terrible prodigies may more affect and astonish 
the minds of carnal men, such as the Jews in general were, yet works of 
grace and goodness do more allure those who attend to the dictates of right 
reason. ‘These merciful works were evidences of a gracious ministry, 
tending to salvation and peace in every kind, such as that of the Messiah 
was promised to be. As miracles then were the tokens of their several min- 
istries, and bespake the nature of them, those of the Lord Christ were 
exceedingly more excellent than those of Moses. 

§ 66. Furthermore, as Moses had not a power of working miracles con- 
stantly resident with him, which he might exert according to his own will, 
so he was very far from being able to communicate any such power unto 
others. God indeed took of the Spirit that was on him, and gave it unto 
the elders that were to be joined with him in the government of the people, 
Numb. xi. 25; but this Spirit conveyed only ability to government, and 
no power of working miracles went along with it. Moreover, the commu- 
nication of this Spirit was not any act of Moses at all. But now our Lord 
Jesus, as he had the divine power mentioned always with him, so he could 
give authority and power unto whom he pleased, to effect all such miracu- 
lous works, as were any way necessary for the confirmation of their doctrine. 
Of this nature was the commission which he gave to the twelve when he 
sent them forth, Matt. x. 8. ‘Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils.’ As also that to the seventy, Luke x.17—19. Yea, 
he promised them, which also came to pass, that by his power and presence 
with them, ‘they should do greater things than those which they had seen 
him to do, John xiv. 12; Mark xvi. 17. And this difference is so eminent, 
that nothing can be objected against it. This more evidently confirmed 
him to be the Messiah, than all the mighty works which he wrought in his 
own person on the earth. 

67. Again, all the miracles of Moses ended with his life. The Jews in- 
deed some of them tell us a number of foolish stories about his death, 
which, as their manner is, they would fix on those words, Deut. xxxiv. 5. 
‘ And Moses died, mm “5 dy, by the mouth or word of the Lord. Here 
they tell us how Moses contended with nar x27, ‘the angel of death,’ 
and drove him away with his rod, so that he could not die, till God laid his 
mouth unto his, and so took out his soul from him. But these figments 
are shameful, and such as become none but themselves. However these 
things extended only unto his death: then ended his ministry and miracles. 
But now the greatest miracle of our Lord Jesus was wrought by him, after 
the violent and cruel death which he underwent for our sakes. For he 
took his life again, and raised himself from the dead, John x. 17, 18. This 
being performed by him, after the dissolution of his human nature, in the 
open visible separation of his body and soul, in which state it was utterly 
impossible that that nature should put forth any act for retrieving its 
former condition, manifested his existence in another superior nature, acting 
with power on the human nature in the same person. And this one mira- 
cle was a sufficient vindication of the truth which he had taught concern- 
ing himself, namely, that he was the Messiah the Son of God. ;And 
though any should question his being raised from the dead by his own 
power, yet the evidence is uncontrollable, that he was raised again by the 
power of God, without the application of the means and ministry of any 
other, whereby the holy and eternal God of truth confirmed all that he had 
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taught concerning his person and office while he was alive. And this 
leaves no room for hesitation in this matter; for if it is granted that he 
was raised by the power of God no man will deny that he was the Messiah, 
and on what principles we proceed for the proof of his resurrection, in rea- 
soning with the Jews, hath been before declared. 

§ 68. To what has been thus summarily recounted, we may lastly add, 
the continuance of the miracles wrought by his power, after his leaving of 
this world, and his ascension into heaven. For there is in this an additional 
evidence. For whereas the miraculous works that were wrought by him- 
self, and by his disciples while he conversed with them in the flesh, were 
confined, as we observed before, to the land of Canaan ; they who after- 
wards received power from above by his grant, continued to work the like 
miracles all the world over; so that within the space of a few years, there 
was scarcely a famous town or city in the world, in which some of his dis- 
ciples had not received the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. And 
this also distinctly proves him to be the promised Messiah ; for whereas the 
isles of the Gentiles were to wait for, and receive his law, it was necessary 
that among them also it should receive this solemn kind of attestation from 
heaven. f 

§ 69. Now from what has been spoken, it appears that the miracles 
wrought by Jesus were not only sufficient to confirm the testimony which 
he gave concerning himself, namely, that he was the promised Messiah, the 
Son of God, but also that they were much more emiment than those where- 
with God was pleased to confirm the ministry of Moses in the giving of the 
- law: so that the Jews have no reason to question his authority to abrogate 
any institutions of worship, to the observance of which they had formerly 
been bound. 

§ 70. To close this argument, I shall now manifest that the Jews of old 
were convinced of the truth of the miracles wrought by the Lord Jesus, 
and in doing this, I shall in some measure discover the vanity of those pre- 
tences by which they attempt to shield themselves from the natural conse- 
quences of that conviction. 

1. The convictions of those who lived in his own days, appear from Matt. 
xxvii. 1]—14 ; John vii. 31. ix. 16; Acts iv. 16; xix. 13. Neither 
did they at any time dispute his works, but only the power whereby they 
were wrought ; of which afterwards. 

2. The fame and reputation of his miracles was such amongst them, 
that they who made an art and trade of casting out devils, used the invoca- 
tion of the name of Jesus over those who were possessed ; for to this they 
were evidently induced, by the notoriety of his exerting his divine power 
in that kind of works. Thus we read, Acts xix. 13, that they adjured the 
spirits by the name of Jesus, whom Paul preached, because they observed 
the miracles that were wrought in that name. For being ignorant of the 
true way and means by which the apostle wrought his miraculous works, 
they, after the manner of magicians, used the name of him whom he 
preached, in their exorcisms. For it was ever the custom of that sort of 
men, to intermix their charms with the names of such persons as they 
knew to have excelled in mighty works. And that this was common 
among the Jews of those days, is evident from Luke ix. 49, which could 
proceed from nothing but from a general consent in the acknowledgment of 
the works wrought by him. 

3. We have also hereunto the suffrage of ‘the Talmudical rabbins them- 
selves, the most malicicous adversaries that ever the Lord Jesus had in this 
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world. They intend not indeed to bear witness to his miracles ; but whilst 
they relate stories that were continued among them by tradition, and whilst 
they endeavour to shield their unbelief from the arguments taken from 
them, they tacitly acknowledge that they were indeed wrought by him. 
This I say they do, while they labour to show by what means those prodi- 
ies and wondrous works which are recorded of him, were wrought and 
effected. For they who say that that this or that was the way where- 
by such a thing was accomplished, do plainly acknowledge, that the thing 
was accomplished. Greater evidence of their conviction it is impossible 
for such men to give, and for our argument we need to desire no greater. 

§ 71. First. In the Talmud itself they have traditional stories of miracles 
wrought by the disciples of Jesus, and by others i his name, and although 
these are like the rest of their narrations, foolish and insipid, yet they evi- 
dence the tradition thas was amongst them from the forementioned convic- 
tion. Thus in Aboda Zara they have a story concerning James, who 
lived longest amongst them. It happened, they say, that Eleacer the son of 
Dama, was bitten by a serpent, and James of the village of Sechania, that 
is Bethany, came to cure him in the name of Jesus, the son of Pandira ; 
but R. Ishmael opposed him, and said, It is not lawful for thee thou son of 
Dama. So owning that miracles and cures were wrought by James in the 
name of Jesus. And in Sabbat. Hierusal. Distinct. Shemona Sheraticin, 
they tell us that the son of Rab. Jose the son of Levi had swallowed poison ; 
a certain man came and communed with him in the name of Jesus the son 
of Pandira, and he was healed ; but when he was gone out, one said unto 
him, How didst thou adjure him, he said, By such a word; the other re- " 
plied, That it had been better for him to have died, than to have heard that — 
word. I mention these things only to show that they were never able to 
stifle the tradition that passed among themselves, concerning the miracles 
wrought by Jesus and his disciples. | 

§ 72. But this conviction more evidently discovers itself in their endea- 
yours to assign his mighty works to other causes, so that they may not from 
them be forced to acknowledge his divine power, and the presence of God 
with him. And there are two pretences which they make use of. The first is 
that of their forefathers, Matt.xii. 24. They would have the devil to be 
the author of them, and that he wrought them by magical incantations. 
This they pleaded of old; and to this some of them pretend to adhere to 
this day ; the folly of which blasphemy both reflects upon themselves, and 
may be fully proved to have no application to him, whom to their eternal 
ruin they seek to reproach. For, 

First. Do they not know, that Moses was generally esteemed by the 
wisest of the heathens, to have been skilled in magic? So Pliny and Apu- 
leius testify, and Celsus contends at large, that it was by means of magic 
that he wrought wonders. And can the Jews fix ona course more likely to 
confirm such a suspicion in the minds of atheistical scoffers, than by their 
own taking up the same accusation against the author of more, and greater 
miracles wrought by Moses? What answer can they give to the reproaches 
of an infidel, while they’ themselves with more open impudence, bring the 
same accusation against the Lord Jesus? Besides, as is confessed, Egypt 
was the very source of magical incantations, the world’s academy for that 
diabolical cunning, for there, and almost nowhere else, magic was had in 
honour. Now in the court of the king of Egypt, Moses had his education, 
and conversation for forty years. How much more just then, though still 
most unjust, would the supposition be, that Moses was skilled in that wis- 
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dom falsely so called, than that our Lord Jesus acquired this art of magic 
in Egypt, who was driven thither by persecution, and who returned from 
thence while yet in his infancy. So that in his whole vain pretence they do 
nothing but attempt to cast down their own foundations. 

Secondly. Neither indeed do they account the skill in, and use of magi- 
cal incantations a crime, but an excellency. Josephus would have us be- 
lieve that the art of magic, and the invention of incantations, was part of the 
wisdom of Solomon. And their Talmudical doctors do expressly approve 
of that diabolical art. Nothing then but extreme malice and desperation, 
could lead them to use this cloak for their infidelity, which not only opposes 
the foundation of their own profession, but which also involves a contradic- 
tion to those principles, which at other times they ayouch. So that Rabbi 
Achor was mistaken when he gave that out as a prophecy, which indeed is 
a history, namely, that a generation of ungodly men among the Jews would 
not believe the things that the Messiah should do, but should affirm that he 
doth them by magical art. 

§ 73. As for the blasphemy itself, no other answer needs to be given to 
it, but what was returned by our Lord Jesus of old. If these things had 
been done by magical incantations, and consequently by the assistance of 
the Devil, it must proceed from a division of those wicked spirits among 
themselves, and that with respect to the main design of their kingdom, 
dominion and interest in this world. The open and avowed work of our 
Lord Jesus in this world, was by all ways and means to overthrow the 
kingdom of Satan and to destroy his works. This he privately taught, 
this he publicly declared to be the main end of his coming into the world. 
The works and miracles which he wrought were very many, innumerable of 
them were exercised against devils themselves, to their shame and terror, 
and to their expulsion from the habitation which they had invaded. During 
this work, he declares to all the world that these spirits are evil, wicked, 
malicious, unclean, and lying, reserved for everlasting destruction in hell, 
under the wrath of the great God. For this cause, they on the other side 
ceased not to oppose him, and to stir up all the world against him, until 
they thought they had prevailed in his death. If then, men will imagine 
that the works of Christ, which are against the interest and person of 
Satan, and which put him to open shame; works which were wrought 
to confirm a doctrine that teaches all the world to avoid Satan, to 
abhor him, to fight and contend against him, that commends every thing 
which he hates, and that gives promises of life eternal to them who for- 
sake him, and maintain his quarrel against him, and that threatens every 
thing that Satan loves, and labours to promote in the world with eternal 
vengeance ; if men will imagine that these works confirming this doctrine 
were wrought by Satan’s assistance, they had more need to be sent to the 
place where the maladies of those distracted of their wits are attended to, 
than to have an answer given to their folly. 

§ 74. They have yet another pretence by which they try to harden them- 
selyes against conviction. But it is so perfectly Judaical, that is, so full of 
monstrous and ridiculous figments, that nothing but a design to discover 
their present desperate folly, and to show with what unmanly inventions 
they endeavour to resist their own convictions, can afford an excuse for the 
repetition of it. Besides, the fable itself is vulgarly known; I shall, 
palace only give a brief compendium of it, seeing it may not be wholly 
avoided. 

The story they tell us is this: there was a stone in the Sanctum Sanctorum, 
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under the ark, on which was written Shem Hamphorash,—(so the Cabalists 
call the name Jehovah.) He that could learn this name, might by the virtue 
of it, do what miracles he pleased. Wherefore, the wise men fearing what 
might happen, made two brazen dogs, and set them on two pillars before the 
door of the sanctuary : and itwas so, that when any one went in, and learned 
that name, as he came out, these dogs barked so horribly, that they frighted 
him, and made him forget the name that he had leamed. But Jesus of 
Nazareth going in, wrote the name in parchment, and put it within the 
skin of his leg, and closed the skin upon it ; so that, though he lost the re- 
membrance of it at his coming out, by the barking of the brazen dogs, yet 
he recovered the knowledge of it again out of the parchment in his leg ; 
and by virtue thereof, he wrought miracles, walked on the sea, cured the 
lame, raised the dead, and opened the eyes of the blind. From this story 
we mean only to infer that the most stubborn of the Jews must have been 
convinced of the miracles of our blessed Saviour. Had these not been 
openly performed and undeniably attested, no creatures that ever had the 
shape of men, or any thing more of modesty than the brazen dogs which 
they talk of, would have had recourse to such monstrous and foolish fig- 
ments, to countenance their rejection of him and of his miracles. He that 
should contend that the sun did not shine all the last year, and should give 
this reason of his assertion, that a certain man of his acquaintance climbed 
up to heaven by a ladder, and put him in a box, and kept him close in his 
chamber all that while; that man would speak to the full, with as much 
probability and appearance of truth, as the grand Rabbins do in this tale. 
Kvery word in their story is a monster. The stone, the writing of the 
name of God on it, the virtue of the pronunciation of that name, the en- 
trance of a private man into the Sanctum Sanctorum, the barking of the 
dogs, all are dreams becoming men under a penal infatuation and blindness, 
not much distant from those chains of darkness wherewith Satan himself 
is kept bound unto the judgment of the great day. 

§ 75. Fourthly. We must not forget the testimony of his disciples who 
conversed with him, and were eye witnesses of his miracles, especially of 
his rising from the dead. These, with multitudes assured of the truth by 
their testimony, willingly suffered the loss of all temporal interests, and 
exposed themselves to innumerable dangers, in bearing witness to it in the 
world. And at last they sealed their testimony with their blood, which was 
shed by the most exquisite tortures that the malice of hell could invent. 
Now, all this they did in expectation of acceptance with him, and a 
reward from him, which depended on the truth of the miracles which 
they asserted him to have wrought. From all these considerations we 
may safely conclude, that it is utterly impossible that the nature of man 
should be more ascertained of any thing that ever was in the world, than 
we may be of the miracles wrought by our Lord Jesus. Now all these we 
have declared, were wrought by the power of God to confirm the truth of 
his being the promised Messiah. And if this were not so, it is impossible 
that God should ever require an assent unto any revelation of his mind or 
will, no revelation being capable of a more evident and full confirmation 
than this truth hath received, that Jesus is the Christ. The application of 
this consideration, particularly to his resurrection from the dead, hath 
been the special subject of so many writers, that I shall not farther insist 
upon it. 

i 76. One argument more, taken from the success that the doctrine of 
Jesus hath had in the world, shall close this discourse. How poor his out- 
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ward condition was in this world, we acknowledge, and in this the Jews 
triumph. His poverty, and the contempt and reproach that he was exposed 
to, was one of the chief pretences that they had, and have to this day, for 
their refusal of him. The time when he came, was the time, as has 
been shown, when the Jews were in daily expectation of their Messiah, 
and when the residue of mankind were in the full enjoyment of all that 
light, wisdom, and knowledge, which the principles of nature could afford. 
In this state of things, a poor man, living in an obscure village of Galilee, 
not taught by men so much as to read, begins to preach, and to declare him- 
self to be the Messiah, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. With 
this testimony he declares a doctrine destructive of the religion and sacred 
worship of every man then living in the world ; of the Jews as to the man- 
ner of it, which they esteemed above its substance ; and with respect to all 
other men, his doctrine was destructive of the very nature and being of 
their religion, and enjoined a course of obedience to God, decried by them 
all. ‘To encourage men to believe him, and to accept of his testimony, he 
gives them promises of what he would do for them when this life should 
be ended. No sooner doth he undertake this work, but the Jews among - 
whom he conversed, almo&t universally, at least, all the great, the wise, the 
learned, and they who were esteemed devout amongst them, set themselves 
to scorn, despise, reproach, and persecute him. And from this course they 
ceased not, until, conspiring with the power of the Gentiles, they removed 
him out of the world as a malefactor, by a bitter, shameful, and ignominious 
death. After this, he riseth again from the dead, and shows himself neither 
to Jews nor Gentiles in general, but only to some poor men chosen by him- 
self to be his witnesses and apostles. These begin to teach both Jews and 
Gentiles the things before mentioned. The Jews more deeply engaged 
than formerly, by having slain their Master, immediately persecute the ser- 
vants, and that unto death. The Gentiles‘at first deride and scorn them, 
but quickly change their conduct, and set all their wit and power at work 
to extirpate them and their followers out of the world. The Jews, on many 
accounts looked upon themselves as ruined for ever, if the testimony of 
these men were admitted. The Gentiles saw that on the same supposition 
they must abandon all their religion, and with it, every thing with which 
they pleased themselves in this world. Invisible infernal powers who ruled 
in the world by superstition and idolatry, were no less engaged against 
them. With them was neither human wisdom or counsel, nor external 
force ; yea, the use of both in their work was by their master severely in- 
terdicted to them. Had not the truth and power of God been engaged 
in support of this undertaking, it is such madness to suppose that it could 
have been carried to that issue in the conquest of mankind, which it 
at length obtained, that no man not utterly forsaken of reason, or. cursed 
with blindness of mind, or made senseless and stupid by the power of his 
lusts, can make himself guilty of it. Many are the branches of this argu- 
ment, and many the considerations that concur in contributing evidence and 
strength unto it; but to examine and follow out these, is beyond our pre- 
sent design. ‘The bare statement of the argument is sufficient to banish all 
Jewish exceptions from the minds of sober and reasonable men. With this 
argument, then, we finish the third part of our general thesis concerning 
the Messiah ; and from it, in connexion with those which we formerly 
stated, we conclude that Jesus of Nazareth whom Paul preached, was He. 
x 2 
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EXERCITATION XVIII. 


§ 1. Objections of the Jews against the Doctrine of Christianity. § 2. Their principal ar- 
gument to prove the Messiah not yet come. General answer. Principles leading to a 
right understanding of the promises concerning the Messiah. § 3. Redemption and 
salvation promised by him spiritually. Folly and self-contradiction of the Jews, that 
expect only temporal deliverance by him. § 4. Promises of temporal things, accessory 
and occasional. Thence conditional. The general condition of them all suited to the 
nature and duration of the kingdom of the Messiah. § 5. Spiritual things promised in 
words which first signify things temporal. Reasons thereof. Of peace with God, and 
in the world. § 6. Seed of Abraham, Jacob, Israel, Sion, Jerusalem. Who and what 
intended thereby. § 7. All nations ; the world; the Gentiles in the promise, who. 
§ 8, 9. Promises suited unto the duration of the kingdom of the Messiah. § 10. The 
calling and flourishing state of the Jews thereon. § 11. Particular promises may not be 
understood, or understood amiss, without prejudice to the faith, § 12. Application of 
these principles. § 13, 14. Promise of universal peace in the days of the Messiah ; 
Isa. ii. 2, 3, 4, 5, considered. § 15. Jewish objections from it, answered. Outward 
peace how intended. § 16. Promises of the diffusion of the knowledge of God. Of 
unity in his worship, Jer. xxxi. 54; Zeph. iii. 9; Zech. xiv. 9, fulfilled. §17—19. 
Jewish objection answered. § 20. Promises concerning the restoration and glorious 
estate of Israel. § 21. Fulfilled to the spiritual Israel. To the Jews in the appointed 
season. Their calling, and peace ensuing thereon. 


§ 1. Tuat which remains for a conclusion to these dissertations, isthe con- 
sideration of those reasons and arguments with which the present Jews do 
endeavour, as their forefathers for many generations have endeavoured, to 
defend their obstinacy and unbelief. And in this we shall engage with as 
much briefness as the nature of the matter treated of, will admit. Many 
are the books which they have written, mostly in the Hebrew tongue, and 
some in other languages, but in the Hebrew character, against Christians 
and their religion. To some of these they have given triumphant and in- 
sulting titles, as though they had undoubtedly obtained a perfect victory over 
their adversaries. But the books themselves in nothing answer their specious 
frontispieces. Take away wilful mistakes, gross paralogisms, false stories, 
and some few grammatical niceties, and they vanish into nothing. What is 
spoken by them or for them, which seems to have any weight, shall be pro- 
duced and examined. 

Sundry things they object to the doctrine of the gospel, concerning the 
person of the Messiah, or his being God and man, and concerning the 
rejection of the Mosaic ceremonies and law, which they deem eternal ; 
and many exceptions they lay against particular passages and expressions, 
in the historical books of the New Testament. But all these things have 
been long since cleared and answered by others, and 1 have also myself 
spoken to the most important of them, partly, in the preceding discourses ; 
and partly, in my defence of the Deity and satisfaction of Christ against 
the Socinians. For what concerns the law of Moses, and the abolition of 
the ceremonial worship therein instituted, it must be insisted on at large 
in that exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews to which these discourses 
are only intended as an introduction. I shall not, therefore, enter here upon 
a particular discussion of their opinions, arguments, and objections about 
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these things ; indeed, they belong not immediately to the subject of our 
present discourse. It is only about the coming of the Messiah that we are 
now disputing ; this we assert to be long since past; the Jews deny that 
he has yet come, and live in the expectation and hope of him, which at 
present is in them but as the giving up of the Ghost. The means whereby 
this dying, deceiving hope is supported in them, comes now under exami- 
nation, and this alone is the subject of our ensuing discourse. 

§ 2. To countenance themselves, then, in their denial of the coming of 
the Messiah, they all of them make use of one general argument, which 
they seek to confirm in and by several instances. Now, this is, that the 
promises which are recorded in Scripture to be accomplished at the coming 
of the Messiah, are not fulfilled, and therefore, that the Messiah is not yet 
come. This fills up their books of controversies ; and is constantly made 
use of by their expositors, so often as any occasion seems to offer itself to 
them. The Messiah, say they, was promised of old. Together with him, 
and to be wrought by him, many other things were promised. These things 
they see not at all fulfilled ; nay, not those which contain the only work and 
business that he was promised for ; and therefore, they will not believe that 
he is come. This:general argument, I say, they seek to confirm by reckon- 
ing up all the promises, which they suppose to be as yet unaccomplished, 
and 80 endeavour to establish their conclusion. These we shall afterwards 
cast under the several heads to which they belong, and return that an- 
swer which the word of truth itself, and which the event manifests to be 
the mind of God in them. For the present, to their general argument we 
say, that all the promises concerning the coming of the Messiah, are ac- 
tually fulfilled ; and that those which concern his grace and kingdom are 
partly already accomplished, and that the remainder shall be accomplished 
in the manner, time, and season appointed for them, in the purpose and 
counsel of God. So that from hence, nothing can be concluded in favour 
of their incredulity. To evidence the truth of this answer, I shall state 
and confirm certain unquestionable principles, that will guide us in the inter- 
pretation of the promises under consideration. 

§ 3. The first principle is, that the promises concerning the Messiah do 
principally respect spiritual things, and that eternal salvation which he was 
to obtain for his church.—This we have proved at large before ; and this, 
the very nature of the thing itself, and the words of the promises, do 
abundantly manifest. The Jews, I suppose, will not deny, that the pro- 
mise concerning the Messiah, is the promise of the greatest good that ever 
God engaged to bestow upon them. I do not find that they any where de- 
ny it. And the Messiah, at present, is the sum of all their desires, prayers, 
and expectations, with the hopes of whom they comfort and support them- 
selves in all their calamities. If they should deny it, it may easily be 
proved against them by innumerable testimonies of Scripture, many whereof 
have been already produced. Now there can be no reason of this, but only 
because he was to work and effect for them to whom he was promised, 
(whoever they be) the greatest good that they can be made partakers of. 
And if it be only a good of an inferior nature that he was to effect, and 
other means was to be used for that which was greater and more excellent, 
that means is much to be preferred before him, and above him. Now what 
is this chief good of man? Doth it consist in riches, honour, power, or 
pleasures? The blindest of the heathen were never blind enough to think 
so; nor can any man entertain any such imagination, without renouncing 
not only all right reason, but in an especial manner, the whole Scripture. 
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I think the Jews will not deny, but that this good consists in the favour of 
God in this world, and the eternal enjoyment of him hereafter. Now if the 
Messiah were promised only to procure those outward, temporary, perishing 
things ; and these spiritual blessings are to be obtained by other means, 
namely, by the observance of the law of Moses; it is evident, that this is 
to be preferred infinitely before him. Now that this is not the case, is 
manifest from the whole Scripture, and confirmed by the traditional hope 
and expectation of the Jews. For if they enjoy that which is incom- 
parably the chief good, to what end do they so miserably bemoan them- 
selves in their present condition, and with so much impatience cry out 
for the coming of their Messiah? Are they such slaves in their affections 
to earthly perishing things, that, living in the enjoyment of all that is 
needful to procure them the love and favour, and the eternal enjoyment 
of God, they can have no rest or quiet, because they enjoy not the 
good things of this life? Doubtless this great expectation, had a greater 
rise and cause, than now they will own. I know that men are apt to com- 
plain under outward trouble, and to desire relief from it, but to place the 
main of their religion in this, when they have grace, the pardon of sin, and 
heaven on other accounts, this is only done by the Jews. But the truth is, 
though they continue in their desires of the coming of the Messiah, yet 
they have lost the knowledge of the true reason why they should do so; 
only this they find, that their forefathers from the days of Abraham placed 
all their happiness in his coming ; and therefore they think that they also 
ought to do so, though why, they cannot tell, or will not understand. But 
we have proved that the object of the faith and expectation of their fathers 
of old was, the promise of the Messiah as a spiritual Redeemer, to save them 
from sin, Satan, death, and hell, to procure for them the favour of God, and 
to bring to them an enjoyment of him. Set this aside, and we need not 
contend with the Jews about a Messiah which shall come and make war for 
them, conquer their enemies, and make them rich. Much good may he do 
them when he comes. They say, indeed, that haying the affluence of all 
things under him, they shall be the better enabled to keep the law of Moses, 
and so the way to heaven will be easier for them. But I fear that that 
which they manifest their hearts to be set upon as their chief end and aim, 
will scarcely much further them to any other end whatever: the last end 
will not be madé the means to another. Nor was it otherwise with their 
forefathers ; ‘Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.’ According to their pasture 
they were filled, and forgot the Lord. Prosperity ruined them; nor did 
they ever reform, but under sore afflictions. The Messiah then, that we 
contend with them about, is a spiritual Redeemer ; such an one he was pro- 
mised to be, as we have abundantly proved. And all promises of that na- 
ture are perfectly accomplished. He is come, and hath saved his people 
from their sins. He hath made an end of sin, and made reconciliation. for 
iniquity, and brought in everlasting righteousness. There is not one pro- 
mise concerning grace, mercy, pardon, the love of God, and eternal blessed- 
ness by the Messiah, (which contain the whole of his direct and principal 
work,) but they are all yea and amen in Christ Jesus, are all exactly made 
good and accomplished. And this is attested by millions of souls now in 
the unchangeable fruition of God, and by all that seriously believe in him, 
who are yet alive. Now this is a first principle to be kept in view in our 
inquiry after the accomplishment of the promises, concerning the coming, 
grace, and kingdom of the Messiah. 

§ 4. A second principle hence follows, that all promises concerning tem- 
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poral things, at or by the coming of Messiah are but accessory and occa- 
sional, and do not directly appertain to the principal work and main design 
of his coming.—Certain it is, that the whole work for which God of old 
promised the Messiah, might have been effected and fully accomplished, 
though not one word had been spoken of any outward advantage to ensue 
thereon in this world. These promises then do not directly and immediately 
belong to the covenant of the Redeemer, but are only declarations of the 
sovereign will and wisdom of God, as to what he would do in the dispen- 
sation of his providence, at such and such a season. Hence two things will 
ensue. 

First. That all these promises may be conditional. The promises which 
concerned the sending of the Messiah for the accomplishment of his prin- 
cipal work, were absolute, and depended not upon any thing, in all or in any 
of the sons of men. ‘The whole of it was a mere effect of sovereign grace. 
He was therefore infallibly to come at his appointed season. But those 
that concern the dispensation of God’s providence in temporal things, may 
all of them be conditional. And it is evident, that they have one condi- 
tion annexed to the fulfilling of every one of them ; and that is, that those 
who would partake of thém, do submit themselves to the law and rule of 
the Messiah. For in the midst of the greatest collection of promises in the 
whole Old Testament, which at first view seem to express the glory of the 
kingdom of the Messiah in outward things, it is added, ‘The nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee, (that is the church,) shall perish; yea 
those nations shall be utterly wasted, Isa. Ix. 12. So that all the happiness 
here intimated depends on the condition of men’s submitting themselves to 
the law of the Messiah, without which they are threatened with desolation 
and utter wasting. This condition belongs to them all; and what other 
particular considerations there may be, on which their accomplishments 
may be suspended, we know not. 

Secondly. It follows from hence, that as to the times, seasons, and places 
of their accomplishment, they are left to the sovereign will, wisdom, and 
pleasure of God, as are those of all other works of his providence what- 
ever. It is not necessary that they should all of them be accomplished at 
the same time, or in the same place, or after the same manner. God may, 
and God doth fulfil them when, where, how, and towards whom he pleas- 
eth ; so that in the issue they shall all have that accomplishment which he 
hath designed unto them, and which the church hath ground to expect. 
And thus hath God provided that these promises and declarations should 
be a ground of comfort and direction to the church in all ages, containing 
encouragements to obedience, and consolations in what his saints may expect 
to fall upon their persecuting adversaries. The Jews indeed, who cannot 
form even an idea of the kingdom of their Messiah under any other form, 
than that of the Roman commonwealth, imagine that his kingdom was like 
to prove, 7s unius wtatis, the business of one age, and would have all these 
temporal promises to be fulfilled at once, momento twrbinis, all on a sudden. 
But the real kingdom of Christ being to continue through many genera- 
tions, even from his coming to the end: of the world, and that in such a 
variety of states and conditions, as God saw conducing to his own glory, 
and to the exercise of the faith and obedience of his people; the accom- 
plishment of these promises in several ages, and at several seasons, accord- 
ing to the counsel of the will of God, is exceedingly suited to the nature, 
glory, and exaltation of it. This one observation may be easily used to 
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frustrate all the objections of the Jews, from the pretended non-accomplish- 
ment of these promises. 

§ 5. Thirdly. Whereas spiritual things have the principal place and con- 
sideration in the work and kingdom of the Messiah, they are oftentimes 
promised in words, whose first signification denotes things temporal and 
corporeal.—And this came to pass, and was so ordered on several accounts. 
For, Ist. The very manner used by the prophets in expressing their visions 
and revelations, in which, after the way of the people of the east, they em- 
ployed many metaphors and allegories, led them so to set forth spiritual 
things. That this was the custom of the prophets, as they expressly own 
it, and as it is manifest in their writings, so it is confessed by the Jews, 
who, in their expositions of them, do constantly tell us that this and that 
is to be interpreted >w% 777A, that is allegorically. Now when it is grant- 
ed, that the subject treated of is principally spiritual, all these metaphors 
are plain and easily accommodated to the principal scope and end in- 
tended. 

Again, as this was the manner of the prophets, so it is a manner exceed- 
ingly instructive, and suited to convey an apprehension and sense of the 
things treated of, to the minds and understandings of men. All men know 
the worth and usefulness of the precious things of the creation, gold, silver, 
precious stones ; of the desirable things of natural life, health, strength, 
long life; and of the good things of civil society, wealth, riches, liberty, 
rule, dominion, and the like. Men know somewhat of the worth of these 
things, and commonly esteem them above their worth. Now what is 
more likely to make them attend, and to raise their affections to spiritual 
things, than to have them proposed to them under the names of these 
things, whose excellency they are so well acquainted with, and the en- 
joyment of which they so much desire. [or nothing can be more evident 
than that{God, in thus condescending to their capacities, doth declare, 
that the things which he promises, are indeed the most excellent and de- 
sirable that they can be made partakers of. 

3dly. The state and condition of the church of old, required such a 
way of instruction. or as they had then, in the covenant of the land 
of Canaan, many promises of earthly and carnal things, so they themselves 
were carnal, and received great encouragment to abide in their expectation 
of the coming of the Messiah, from that outward glory with which they 
apprehended that it would be attended. Besides, the time was not yet 
come, wherein the vail was to be removed, and believers were with open 
face to behold the glory of God. And therefore, though this way of in- 
struction by similitudes, metaphors, and allegories, was suited, as we ob- 
served, to affect their minds, and to stir up their affections, yet it did 
not give them that clear and distinct apprehension of the things of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, which was afterwards afforded. God had other 
work to do among them, by them, and upon them, than openly and plainly 
to reveal his whole counsel in these things unto them. Hence the prophets 
themselves, who received from God the promises and revelations treated of, 
were anxious to inquire with all diligence into the nature of the office, 
work, sufferings, and glory of the Messiah, about which they prophesied un- 
to the church, 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. And‘yet all their inquiry came short of the 
understanding of those mysteries, which he had, who only saw the Messiah 
come in the flesh, and died before he had accomplished his work. But in 
all these promises, there was provision made for compelling, as it were, 
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the most carnal mind to look principally after spiritual things, and to own 
an allegory in the expressions of them. For many of these expressions 
are such, that if they are not understood as allegorical, they have no tole- 
rable sense, nor ever shall have accomplishment. Can any man be so 
stupid as to think, that in the days of the Messiah, ‘hills shall leap, and 
trees ‘clap their hands, and ‘waste places sing, and ‘sheep of Kedar 
and rams of Nabaioth be made ministers, and ‘Jews suck milk from the 
breasts of kings,’ ‘little children play with cockatrices, literally and pro- 
perly ? And yet those things, with imumerable of the like kind, are pro- 
mised. Do they not openly proclaim to every understanding, that all these 
expressions are metaphorical, and that some other thing is to be sought for 
in them. Some of the Jews, I confess, would have them all literally ful- 
filled to a tittle. They would have a ‘trumpet to be blown,’ that all the 
world should hear ; ‘ mountains to be levelled,’ ‘seas to be dried up, ‘ wil- 
dernesses to be filled with springs and roses,’ the Gentiles carrying Jews 
upon their shoulders, and giving them all their gold and silver. But the 
folly of these imaginations is unspeakable, and the blindness of their au- 
thors deplorable. Neither to gratify them must we expose the word of God 
to the contempt and scorn of atheistical scoffers, which such expositions 
and applications of it would undoubtedly do. Now this rule which we in- 
sist upon is especially to be heeded, where spiritual and temporal things, 
though far distant in their natures, yet do usually come under the same 
appellation. Thus is it with the peace that is promised in the days of the 
Messiah. Peace is either spiritual and eternal with God, or outward and 
external with men in this world. Now these things are not only distinct, 
and such as may be distinguished the one from the other, but their spe- 
cial nature is absolutely different ; yet are they both peace, and so called. 
The former is that which was chiefly intended in the coming of the 
Messiah ; but this being peace also, is often promised in words, which 
in their first signification denote the other, or outward peace in this world 
amongst men. And this is frequent in the prophets. 

§ 6. Fourthly. By the seed of Abraham, by Jacob and Israel, in many 
places of the prophets, not their carnal seed, at least not all their carnal 
seed, is intended; but the children of the faith of Abraham, who are 
the inheritors of the promise.—Here I acknowledge, the Jews universally 
differ from us. They would have none but themselves intended in those 
expressions ; and whatever is spoken concerning the seed of Abraham, if 
it be not accomplished in themselves, they suppose that it hath no effect on 
any other in the world. And from this apprehension an objection was 
raised of old against the doctrine of our apostle. For on supposition that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and that the blessing was to be obtained by faith 
in him, it would seem to follow, that the promise of God made to Abra- 
ham was of none effect, (Rom. ix. 1.); for it was evident, that the far 
greater part of the Jews did not believe in him. But the apostle answers, 
that the promise did never belong to all the carnal seed of Abraham ; 
for whereas he had many sons, of whom Ishmael was his first born, yet 
Isaac only inherited the promise. And whereas Isaac himself had two 
sons, yet one only of them, and he the younger, enjoyed the privilege ; and 
all this proceeded from the special purpose of God, who takes into that 
privilege whom he pleaseth. Similar was his dealing with the Jews at that 
time ; he called whom he pleased to a participation of the promise, and 
passed by whom he would ; whereby it came to pass at last, that all the 
elect obtained, and the rest were hardened. Now the seed to whom the 
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promise is given, are only those who obtain it by faith, being chosen there- 
to; and the residue are not intended in the appellation of Israel, Jacob, 
the sons and seed of Abraham. Moreover, as those only of the carnal 
seed of Abraham who embrace the promise, are received into the number 
of his seed in a spiritual sense, so all that follow the faith of Abraham, 
and believe unto righteousness as he did, are his sons and the seed of the 
promise, although carnally they are not his offspring. The same also 
is to be said concerning those names of Zion and Jerusalem, of both which 
such glorious things are spoken. I suppose that none can imagine, that it 
is the little hill so called, or the streets and buildings of the town, that 
God did so regard. But one of them having been for a season, in the days 
of David, the special place of his worship, and the other the principal 
habitation of church and people, God expresseth his love and good will to 
his church and worship under those names ; and it is a fond thing to sup- 
pose, that the divine regard should be attached to the places themselves, 
which now for a thousand years have lain waste and desolate. Those pro- 
mises then which we find recorded concerning Zion, Jerusalem, the seed of 
Abraham, Jacob, Israel, respect the elect of God called to the faith of 
Abraham, and worshipping God according to his appointment, of what peo- 
ple or nation soever they may be. And this we have proved before, in our 
dissertation about the oneness of the church of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

§ 7. Fifthly. By all people, all nations, the Gentiles, all the Gentiles, not 
all absolutely, especially at any one time or season, are to be understood ; 
but either the most eminent and most famous of them, or those in whom 
the church, by reason of their vicinity, is more especially concerned.—God 
oftentimes charged the Jews of old, that they had worshipped the gods of 
all the nations ; whereby yet not all nations absolutely, but only those that 
were about them, with whom they had commerce and communication, were 
intended. Those expressions, then, of all nations, and all kingdoms, who 
are said to come into the church, and submit themselves to the kingdom of 
the Messiah at his coming, do not denote all absolutely in the world, espe- 
cially at any one time, but only such as are either most eminent among 
them, or such as God would cause his light and truth to approach unto. 
And those which in a special manner seem to be designed in these prophe- 
tical expressions, are that collection of nations of which the Roman empire 
was constituted, which obtained the common appellation of the whole 
world, the most of them.being of the posterity of Japhet, who were to be 
persuaded to dwell in the tents of Shem. The Jews would have all na- 
tions absolutely to be intended; and Kimchi, with Aben Ezra, tells us (on 
Isa. 11. 4, m those words of the prophet, ‘ He shall judge among the na- 
tions,’) ‘ that all nations of the earth shall live at peace; for whatever con- 
troversies they have among themselves, they shall come and refer the deter- 
mination of them to the Messiah living at Jerusalem.’ But how this should 
be done by all nations of the earth absolutely, they are not pleased to tell 
us. Certainly the heat of some of their differences will be much abated 
before they have made a full end of their journey. 

§ 8. Sixthly. It must be observed, that whatever is to be done and 
effected by the Spirit, grace, or power of the Messiah during the continu- 
ance of his kingdom in this world, it is mentioned in the promises as that 
which was to be accomplished at or by his coming.—But here, as we before 
observed, lies the mistake of the Jews ; whatever is spoken about his work 
and kingdom, they expect to have fulfilled, as it were, in a day; which 
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neither the nature of the things themselves will bear, nor is it any way 
suited to the glory of God, or the duration of this kingdom in the world. 
The kingdom of the Messiah is prophesied of, as to be set up in the room 
of the other great kingdoms and monarchies that are in the world. If we 
take as an instance the last monarchy of Daniel; namely the Roman, it is 
spoken of as that which came forth, as it were, all at once into the world, 
and did all its work immediately ; now, we know, that from its first rise to 
the end of the things there spoken of, there passed above the space of a 
thousand years. But yet all the things ascribed to it are mentioned as 
attending its rise and coming, and that because they were in process of time 
affected by its power. And in like manner, all the things that are foretold 
about the kingdom of the Messiah are referred to his coming, because they 
were not wrought before, and they are produced by his Spirit and grace, 
the foundation of them all being perfectly and unchangeably laid in what 
he did and effected upon his first coming and appearance. It is no wonder 
then that many particular promises seem as yet to be unfulfilled ; for they 
were never designed to be accomplished in a day, a year, or an age, in one 
place or season, but in a long tract of time during the continuance of his 
kingdom, that is, from his coming to the end of the world. And as the 
Father has the care of accomplishing those promises, so the ordering of the 
time and season of their being effected depends on his counsel and will ; 
for the Father has engaged to the Messiah, with respect to his children and 
servants, that he should see of the travail of his soul in all generations: and 
as to his adversaries hath said, ‘Sit thou on my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool.’ 

. § 9. Seventhly. There are two ways whereby promises may be said to be 
accomplished by him who gives them. 

The first is, when all is done in respect of outward means, helps, and ad- 
vantages, that is needful for that end; and which, if men do not embrace 
and make use of, they are left inexcusable, having none to blame for their 
coming short of enjoying the full benefit of the promises but themselves 
alone. And in this sense all the promises contended about are long since 
accomplished towards all the world. As to outward means, there is plenti- 
ful provision made in the doings and doctrine of the Messiah, for the peace 
of all the nations in the world; for the ruin of all false worship ; for the 
uniting of Jews and Gentiles in one body, in peace and unity ; and the 
cause why these things are not actually effected lies in the blindness, unbe- 
lief, and obstinacy of the sons of men, who will rather perish in their sins 
than be saved through obedience to this Captain of salvation. 

The second is, God doth sometimes accomplish his promises, by putting 
forth the efficacious power of his Spirit and grace, actually to fulfil them, 
by working the things promised in and upon them to whom they are pro- 
mised. Thus all the promises of God that concern the Messiah, his work, 
his mediation, with the effects of them, his grace and Spirit, are at all times, 
and in all ages, absolutely fulfilled in and towards the elect, that seed of 
Abraham to whom all the promises do in a special manner belong. ‘The 
election obtaineth the promise, although the rest are hardened. Now, if 
the Jews, or any other nation under heaven, shall at any time, or for a long 
season, continue to reject the terms of reconciliation with God, and of inhe- 
riting the promises which are proposed to them, ‘shall their unbelief make 
the faith of God of none effect ? God forbid. The truth of God failed not 
when he brought only Caleb and Joshua into Canaan, the whole body ot 
the people being consumed in the wilderness by reason of their unbelief. 
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God hath fulfilled, is now fulfilling, and always will effectually fulfil all his 
promises in his elect ; and as for the residue of men, they come not short 
of the enjoyment of them, but because of their own sin, blindness, and un- 
belief. 

§ 10. Eighthly. Moreover it is granted, that there shall be a time during 
the continuance of the kingdom of the Messiah in this world, when the ge- 
nerality of the Jews, all the world over, shall be called and effectually 
brought to the knowledge of the Messiah, our Lord Jesus Christ; with 
which mercy they shall also receive deliverance from their captivity, resto- 
ration to their own land, with a blessed, flourishing, and happy condition 
therein. I shall not here enter into a confirmation of this concession, or 
assertion. The work would be long and great, because of the difference 
about the time, season, manner of their call, and their following condition ; 
and so it is unmeet for us to undertake it, in the winding up of these dis- 
courses. I only assert the thing itself, and have no cause, as to the end 
aimed at, to inquire into the time and manner of its accomplishment. Be- 
sides, the event will be the only infallible expositor of these things, and in 
matters of such importance as those before us I shall not trouble the reader 
with conjectures. The thing itself is acknowledged, as far as I can under- 
stand, by all who have any acquaintance with these things. Christians 
generally do assert it, look for it, pray for it, and have done so in all ages 
from the days of the apostles. Mahometans are not without some thoughts 
of what shall befall the Jews before the end of the world. As to the Jews 
themselves, in their false notion of it, it is the life of their hopes and reli- 
gion. What is it, then, that the Jews plead? what do they expect? what 
promises are given unto them? They say that they shall be delivered out 
of their captivity, restored to their own land, and enjoy peace and quietness, 
glory and honour there. We also say the same concerning them ; but b 
whom shall these things be wrought for them? By their Messiah, they 
say, at his coming. But shall he do all these things for them, whether they 
believe in him or no; whether they obey him or reject him ; whether they 
love him or curse him? Is there no more required to this deliverance but 
that he should come to them? Is it not also that they should come to him? 
Here then lies the only difference between us; we acknowledge that the 
promises mentioned are not yet all of them actually fulfilled towards them ; 
this they also plead. The reason hereof, they say, is because the Messiah 
is not yet come ; so casting the blame on God, who hath not made good his 
word according to the time limited expressly by himself. We say that the 
reason of it is, because they come not by faith and obedience to the Messiah, 
who long since came to them, and so cast the blame, where sure it is more 
likely to lie, even on them and their unbelief. They are in expectation that 
the Messiah will come to them; we, that they will come to the Messiah ; 
and it may be this difference may ere long be reconciled, by his appearance 
to them, and so calling them to faith and obedience. 

§ 11. Lastly. Suppose there should be any particular promise relating to 
the times and kingdom of the Messiah, either accomplished, or not yet ac- 
complished, which we cannot clearly or freely understand ; shall we there- 
fore reject that faith and persuasion which is built on so many clear, certain, 
undoubted testimonies of the Scripture, and which is manifest in the event, 
as if it were written with the beams of the sun? As such a proceeding 
could arise from nothing but a foolish conceited pride, that we are able to 
find out God unto perfection, and to discover all the depths of wisdom that 
are in his word; so it would, if applied to other things, destroy all that 
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assurance and certainty which is necessary to a man to enable him to act 
with any satisfaction to himself or others. What then we understand of 
the mind of God we faithfully adhere unto, and what we cannot compre- 
_hend we humbly leave the knowledge and revelation of to his divine ma- 
jesty. 

19. On these and the like principles, most of which are clear in the 
Scripture itself, and the rest of which are deduced immediately from the 
same fountain of truth, it is no hard matter to answer those particular in- 
stances which the Jews produce to make good their general argument, by 
which they would prove that the Messiah is not yet come from the non- 
accomplishment of the promises that relate to his coming and kingdom. It 
were an endless and useless work to consider every particular promise, which 
they wrest to their purpose. Our controversy is not about the words, but 
about the things promised. Now these, though expressed ina great variety 
of ways, and on occasions innumerable, may yet be referred to certain gene- 
ral heads to which they all belong. And, indeed, under these heads they 
are usually collected by the Jews themselves in all their disputes against 
Christians. These promises, then, we shall consider, and show their con- 
sistency with that truth which we have abundantly evinced from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, which Scriptures are the common acknowledged 
principle between us. 

§ 13. First, then, they insist upon that universal peace which they take 
to be promised in the days of the Messiah. Τὸ this purpose they urge the 
prophecy recorded Isa. 1]. 2, 3, 4, ‘And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it; and many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in-his paths. For out of Sion shall 
go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall 
judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people, and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. ‘This prophecy is in the same words repeated, Micah iy. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
where there is added to the close of it, ‘ But they shall sit every man under 
his vine, and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid.’ And 
the like things are spoken of in sundry other places of that prophecy. 

§ 14. In this we agree with the Jews, that this is a prophecy of the time 
of the Messiah, of his kingdom in this world; and do willingly subscribe to 
that rule of Kimchi on the place, on those words, ‘In the last or latter 
days; Two nya NIT DAT nna. ἼΩΝ ὈῚΡ 52, ‘In every place 
where there is mention of the last days, the days of the Messiah are in- 
tended,’ which we have formerly made use of. We also agree with him, 
that the mn, the teacher from Jerusalem who shall instruct us in the law 
and will of the Lord, is Mwnn 77, ‘Messiah the King,’ which manifests 
him to be a prophet no less than a king; and he also is the Judge that 
shall judge among the nations. Only we differ from them in the exposition 
of the ‘mountain of the house of the Lord,’ which they take to be mount 
Moriah, we the worship of God itself. Both of us are necessitated to depart 
from the letter, and to allow a metaphor in the words, for they will not 
contend, that the hill Moriah shall be plucked up by the roots, and taken 
and set on the tops of some other mountains, nor can they tell to what 
purpose any such thing would be. Now our interpretation of the words 
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requires only the most usual figurative expression, the place being taken for 
the worship performed in that place, and it was only this worship which 
made the place of any esteem. To understand the passage thus is far more 
easy and natural than any meaning to which they can wrest the remainder 
of the words, supposing mount Moriah to be literally understood. And in 
this sense we affirm the first part of the prophecy to be long since really and 
to the full accomplished. For the worship of God before the coming of 
Christ was confined to the temple at Jerusalem, attended to by one poor, 
small, enslaved nation, and that in such outward contempt and scorn, that 
it was no way to be compared with the glory of the false worship of the 
nations, and with the multitudes of people who observed this false worship ; 
thus, these mountains or places of false worship, were far more visible, con- 
spicuous, and stately than that at Jerusalem. But when Christ came, and 
gave out the law of God to the nations, the most of them, the greatest, and 
the most glorious of them, agreed to accept it, and with one consent gave 
themselves to the worship of the God of Jacob. Thus the worship of the 
true God was not only exalted and made more conspicuous than the lofty 
hills and high places of the world, where they had worshipped their idols ; 
but the most eminent mountains of the whole earth, as that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and of the Capitol at Rome, were destroyed and deserted, and the 
glory of the worship of God was lifted up above them. So that what the 
Jews think to plead for themselves, doth indeed in a manifest and open 
event wholly evert their unbelief. But avoiding the consideration hereof, 
that which they principally insist upon is, the peace promised under the 
kingdom of the Messiah ; which, as it seems to them, is not accomplished. 
‘ Yea,’ saith one of them, ‘men are so far from beating their swords into 
ploughshares, that within a few hundreds of years, new instruments of war, 
never heard of in the world before have been invented among them who 
pretend to believe in the Messiah. And this, as they think, makes it ap- 
pear, that really he is not as yet come into the world ; the vanity of which 
pretence may easily be discovered from our former rules, which we shall 
briefly apply for the removal of it. 

§ 15. For, first, the temporal outward peace of the world, if any such 
thing be here intended, is not the principal part, matter, or subject of the 
promise, but only an accessory to it; the chief part of it which concerns the 
spiritual worship of God is evidently fulfilled. That which is temporal, for 
the times and seasons of it, is left to the sovereign will and wisdom of God 
for its accomplishment. Neither is it necessary that it should be fulfilled 
among all nations at once, but only among them who at any time, or in any 
place, effectually receive the laws of God from the Messiah. Whatever 
then of outward peace is really intended in this promise, as it hath already, 
as we shall show, received its accomplishment in part, so the whole shall be 
fulfilled in the time and way of God’s appointment. 2. That the words 
are not to be understood absolutely, according to the strict import of the 
letter, is evident from what is added to the prediction in Micah, ‘ Every one 
shall sit under his own vine and. fig-tree.’ Now, there are many, not only 
persons, but great nations in the world, that have neither the one nor the 
other. 3. The Jews themselves do not expect such peace upon the coming 
of their Messiah. They look for great and terrible war with Gog and 
Magog, as the Scripture mentions, and to this they add from their own 
fancy, war with Armillus: only, it may be, they would have nobody to 
wage war with but themselves. or they tell us, that all nations shall 
come with their controversies to be ended by the Messiah at Jerusalem, and 
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by that means prevent war among them. But I suppose the nations will 
not do so till they are subdued, and those of them broken in pieces which 
will not serve them; now whatever expedition they fancy to themselves, 
this may take up at least half the reign of their Messiah, if he should live 
an hundred years, about which they differ. Indeed, great wars and desola- 
tion of the enemies of the children of God are plainly and openly foretold 
under the Messiah, Isa. Ixiii. 1,2, 3,4, ἄς. 4. I shall not much insist on 
that universal peace which God gave to all the known nations of the world, 
at the coming of Christ, in the reign of Augustus; though this looks more 
like an accomplishment of this prophecy than what the Jews imagine to be 
the meaning of it. But because this was, in the providence of God, only 
coincident with his coming, and not an effect of it, I shall pass it by, con- 
sidering it only as a diagnostic of the season wherein the Prince of peace 
was to be born. But I say, 5. That Christ at his coming wrought perfect 
peace between God and man, slaying the enmity and difference which by 
reason of sin was between them. ‘This alone, absolutely and properly, is 
peace ; without this, all other outward quiet and prosperity is ruinous and 
destructive. And where this is, no wars nor tumults can hinder the per- 
sons enjoying it from being preserved in perfect peace ; and of this, if the 
Jews did believe it, they would have experience. 6. He hath also wrought 
spiritual peace and love between all that sincerely believe in him, all his 
elect. And though this does not free them from outward troubles, perse- 
cutions, oppressions, and afflictions in the earth, and that from some also 
that may make profession of his name, (for Judah may be in the siege 
against Jerusalem, Zech. xii. 2,) yet they having peace with God, and 
among themselves, enjoy the promise to the full satisfaction of their souls. 
And this peace of the elect with God, and among themselves, is that which 
singly and principally is intended in this prediction, though set out under 
terms expressive of the things in which outward peace doth consist. 7. The 
Lord Christ by his doctrine has not only proclaimed and offered peace with 
God to all nations, but also has given precepts of peace, and self-denial, 
(were they attended to and received,) directing and guiding all the sons of 
men to live in peace among themselves; whereas the Jews οἵ old had express 
command for war, and for destroying the nations among whom they were 
to dwell, which gives a great foundation to the promises of peace in the 
days of the Messiah. 8. Let it be supposed, that it is general outward 
peace, prosperity and tranquillity, that is here promised to the world ; yet 
then, 1. The precise time of its accomplishment is not here limited nor de- 
termined. If it be effected during the kingdom and reign of the Messiah 
in the world, the word is established, and the prophecy verified. 2. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles have foretold, that after his law and 
doctrine should be received in the world, there would be a great defection 
and apostasy from the power and purity of it, which would be attended with 
great persecution, troubles, afflictions, wars, and tumults. Moreover, it is 
foretold, that after these are all removed, and all his adversaries subdued, 
he will give peace and rest unto his churches and people all the world over; 
and thus in that season, which now approaches, shall be accomplished all 
the promises concerning the glorious and peaceable state of the church im 
this world. Take, then, this prophecy in what sense soever it may be lite- 
rally expounded, and there is nothing in it that gives the least countenance 
to the Judaical inference from the words. 

§ 16. The next collection of promises which they insist upon as to their 
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purpose, is of those which intimate the destruction of idolatry and false 
worship in the world, with the abundance of the knowledge of the Lord, 
taking away all diversity in religion, that shall be in the days of the 
Messiah. Such is that of Jer. xxxi. 34, ‘They shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for 
they shall all know me from the greatest of them to the least of them, saith 
the Lord. And Zeph. iii. 9, ‘I will turn to the people a pure language, 
that they may call on the name of the Lord with one consent.’ As likewise 
that of Zech. xiv. 9, ‘And the Lord shall be king over all the earth. In that 
day shall there be one Lord, and his name shall be one.’ There are also 
other predictions of the same import, all which are to be accomplished at 
the coming of the Messiah. But for the present, say they, we see the con- 
trary prevailing in the world. Idolatry is still continued, and that among 
the Christians themselves ; diversities of religion abound, so that now there 
are more sects and opinions in the world than formerly ; nor can the Jews 
and Christians agree in this very matter about the Messiah: all which make 
it evident, that he is not yet come, who shall put an end to all this state of 
things. 

§ 17. Answer. It will prove in the issue, that the mention of these, as 
well as of other promises, will turn to their disadvantage. Their accomplish- 
ment in the sense of the Scripture hath been so plain and manifest, that 
nothing but prejudice and obstinate blindness can once call it in question. 
For the further manifestation of this, we may observe, 1. That these things 
are not spoken absolutely but comparatively. It is not to be thought, that 
in the days of the Messiah, there shall be no means of instruction in the 
knowledge of the Lord used; as that parents shall not teach their children ; 
or that the officers of the church and others shall not teach those that stand 
in need of teaching. Indeed, even the Jews do not imagine any such thing, 
nor can they do so, without the rejection of the precepts of the‘law of 
Moses, and the predictions recorded in the prophets, in which God pro- 
miseth, that in those days he will give the people pastors after his own 
heart, priests and Levites, to teach them his mind and will. But these 
expressions signify, that in those days there shall be such a plentiful 
effusion of the Spirit of wisdom and grace, as shall cause the true saving 
knowledge of God to be more easily obtained, and much more plentifully to 
abound, than it did in the time of the law; when the people, by a hard 
yoke, and insupportable burden of carnal ordinances, were darkly, meanly, 
and with difficulty instructed in some part of the knowledge of God. And 
that the words are thus to be interpreted, the many promises that are given, 
concerning the instruction of the church, in the days of the Messiah, and 
his own office as the great prophet of the church, which the Jews acknow- 
ledge, do undeniably evince. 2. That the terms of ‘all people and‘nations,” 
are necessarily to be understood as before explained, for many nations, those 
especially in whom the church of Christ is concerned; neither can any 
place be produced, where an absolute universality of them is intended. 
3. That the season of the accomplishment of these and the like predictions, 
is not limited to the day or year of the Messiah’s coming, as the Jews 
amongst other impossible fictions, imagine; but extends to the whole 
duration of his kingdom, as hath been shown before. 4. That God some- 
times is said to do that, for effecting which he provides the outward means, 
though as to some persons and times, they may be frustrated of their effect. 
This the Jews not only acknowledge, but also contend for, when they give 
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an account why the promises which concern themselves are not yet fulfilled ; 
the reason of which they suppose, or at least they pretend, to lie in their 
sins and unworthiness. 

§ 18. These things being supposed, we may quickly see what was the 
event, as to those promises, upon the coming of the true and only Messiah. 
For, 1. It is known to all, and not denied by those with whom we have to 
do, that at the coming of Jesus of Nazareth, if we except that knowledge 
and worship of God which was in Judea, (a little corner of the earth, and 
that also by their own confession then horribly defiled and profaned,) the 
whole world, with all the great and most potent and flourishing nations of 
it; in particular, that the whole Roman empire, which is chiefly concerned 
in these predictions, was utterly ignorant of the true God, and engaged in 
the worship of idols and devils; and that this ignorance and idolatry had 
prevailed from time immemorial. 2. It is well known, that although the 
Jews had taken great pains, and compassed sea and land to make proselytes, 
yet they were only very few, and those very obscure persons, whom they 
could at any time, or in any place, prevail upon to receive the knowledge, 
or to give themselves up to the worship of the God of Israel. Of converting 
people or nations to the obedience of God, they never entertained the least 
hope. 3. It is manifest to all the world, that not only at the time of the 
coming of Jesus, but also by virtue of his law and doctrine, all the old 
idolatry of the world was destroyed, and that whole fabric of superstition, 
which Satan had been so many ages erecting, was cast to the ground, and 
those gods of the earth which the nations worshipped utterly famished. 
Hence it has come to pass at this day, that no people or nation under heaven 
doth continue to worship those gods, which the old empires of the world 
adored as their deities, and in whose service they waged war against the 
God of Israel and his people. And all the knowledge that at this day is in 
the world of one true living God, and also the reception of the God of 
Israel as that true God, however abused, as it is by some, Mahometans and 
others, did all originally proceed from the doctrine of Jesus Christ, whom 
these ungrateful people hate and persecute. Had it not been for him and 
his gospel, the true God, the God of their forefathers, had been no more 
owned in the world at this day, than he was at his coming in the flesh ; and 
yet these poor blinded creatures, can see no glory in him or in his ministry. 
4. The Lord Jesus Christ by his Spirit and word, did not only destroy 
idolatry and false worship in the world, but also brought the greatest and 
most potent nations to the knowledge of God, so that, in comparison of 
what was past, this knowledge covered the earth, as the waters cover the 
- seas. This the Jews saw and repined at in the flourishing times of the 
Roman empire, when the Lord was one, and his name was one, in the 
whole earth, as that expression is used in the Scripture. 5. The way 
whereby this knowledge and worship of the true God was dispersed over 
the face of the earth, and spread itself like an inundation of saving waters 
over the world, was by a secret energy of the Spirit of Christ accompanying 
his word and the ministration of it. So that it,wholly differed from that 
operose, burdensome, and for the most part ineffectual way of teaching, 
which was used by the Priests, Levites, and Scribes of old; much more of 
the efficacy of grace, than of the pains of the teachers, being seen in the 
effects which were produced, according to the words of the promise, Jer. 
xxxi. 34. 6. In this diffusion of the knowledge of God, there was way 
made for the union, agreement, and consent in worship, of those that should 
receive it. For the partition wall between Jews and Gentiles was removed, 
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and both people did actually coalesce into one body, worshipping God with 
one lip and shoulder; and also a holy and plain way of spiritual worship 
was prescribed to all who embraced the law of the Messiah. 7. Notwith- 
standing all that has been already accomplished, yet there is still room and 
time left for the further accomplishment of these predictions, so that before 
the close of the kingdom of the Messiah, not one tittle of them shall fall to 
the ground. And thus also, the event known to all the world, manifests 
the due and full accomplishment of these promises, making it unquestion- 
able, that the Messiah is long since come, and has fulfilled the work 
to which he was designed of old. 

§ 19. Neither are the objections of the Jews of any force to invalidate 
our application of these premises. Two things they object to us. First, the 
idolatry that is yet in the world; especially among Christians. Secondly, the 
differences in religion that every-where abound amongst men. For, 1. We 
have shown already, that these and the like predictions are to be gradually 
accomplished, and not all at once, in every place. It is sufficient that there 
is an everlasting foundation laid for the destruction of all false worship ; 
and that it has been conspicuously and gloriously destroyed in the most 
eminent nations of the world. This is sufficient to answer the intention of 
the prophecy, and supports the hope, that in the appointed seasons the re- 
mainder of all superstition and apostasy from God shall be rooted out. 2. 
As to what concerns Christians themselves, it cannot be denied, but that 
many who are so called, have corrupted themselves, and contracted the guilt 
of that horrible iniquity, with which the Jews charge them. But this, which 
is the crime and guilt of certain persons, and not of all the professors 
of Christianity, ought not to be objected to them. And I desire to know by 
what means the Jews suppose that they and the nations of the world shal! 
be kept from idolatry and false worship in the days of their Messiah. - If it 
be, because their Messfah shall give such a perfect law, and such full 
instructions in the mind and will of God, that all men may clearly know 
their duty; we say that this is already done, in the highest degree of per- 
fection that is conceivable. But what if, notwithstanding this, men will 
follow their own vain reasonings and imaginations, and fall from the rule of 
their obedience into will-worship and superstition, what remedy have they 
provided against such backsliding? if they have none, but only the pressing 
upon them their duty to the law, word, and institutions of God, we have 
the same, and do make use of it, to the same end and purpose. If they 
shall say that their Messiah will kill the idolaters, we confess that ours is 
not of that mind; and desire them to take heed, lest in the room of the 
holy, humble, merciful King promised to the church, they look for and de- - 
sire a bloody tyrant, who shall exercise force over the minds of men, and 
execute their revenge and lusts on those whom they like not. 3. This 
apostasy of some professors of Christianity, to false worship, idolatry, and 
persecution, is foretold obscurely in the writings of the Old Testament 
itself ; but very plainly in those of the New Testament, in the revelations 
made by the Lord Christ to his apostles concerning the state of the church 
to the end of the world; so that from this apostasy no impeachment can 
arise against our interpretation of the predictions insisted on, which have a 
perfect coincidence therewithal. 4. The same is the state of things in re- 
ference to what they object about the variety of religions that are in the 
world, and the multitude of sects which every-where spring up. For, 1. 
Although de facto there are at this time sundry false religions in the world, 
and amongst them that which is professed by the Jews, yet de sure they 
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ought not to be, there being one true religion sufficiently declared and pro- 
mulgated to the children of men. And though the Jews and others 
do wilfully shut their eyes against the light and evidence of truth, the guilt 
and misery is their own; the Lord Christ having graciously provided, and 
tendered unto them, means of better instruction. And, 2. It is a mistake, 
that the different opinions and sects that are amongst Christians themselves, 
do constitute different religions. For as they all agree in the worship of the 
God of Israel by Jesus Christ the Messiah, which contains the sum of their 
religion ; so their profession itself is not to be measured by the doctrines 
and conceptions of some amongst them, but by the Scripture which they all 
receive and acknowledge. This is the religion of them all, and it is one and 
the same, amongst all that receive Jesus Christ for their Saviour. That 
there are such pertinacious contests about men’s different apprehensions of 
the mind of God in the word, that they labour to impose their private con- 
ceptions one upon another, is the fault of some men, which doth not 
prejudice the oneness of that religion which is taught in the gospel. Upon 
all which it appears, that the promises insisted on, have received a glorious 
and blessed. accomplishment. 

§ 20. Thirdly. They insist on the promises which concern themselves ; 
and these of all others they regard most, and urge against their adversaries. 
Nothing they say is more certain and evident in the Scripture, than that the 
people of Israel shall be brought into a blessed and prosperous condition by 
the Messiah at his coming, and in particular, that by him they shall be 
brought home to their own land. And to this purpose, they plead, Isa. x1. 
13, li. liv. Ix. Ixi. Ixii. Ix. Ixiv.; Jer. xxx. xxxi.; Ezek. xxxvi.—xlu. to 
which sundry other places of a like import may be added. But now, say 
they, instead hereof, that whole people is scattered over the face of the 
earth, and are generally under great misery and oppression, without the 
least interest in the country promised to them. And from hence they most 
obstinately conclude, that the Messiah is not yet come; for until they 
are rich, wealthy, and powerful, they will not believe that God is faith- 
ful. 

§ 21. Answ. It would be too long a work, and not suitable to our pre- 
sent design, to go over all the promises in particular, which seem to have 
an aspect this ‘way, or wherein mention is made of Abraham, the seed of 
Abraham, Jacob, Israel, and the people of Israel and Judah. Besides, the 
exposition of them may be readily found in many learned commentaries on 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, extant in all languages. I shall 
therefore only give such general answers, as, being applied to the several 
particular instances, will manifest the insufficiency of the argument of the 
Jews from promises of this nature. 1. then, In the consideration of these 
promises, we must carefully distinguish between those which had their full, 
or at least their principal accomplishment in the return of the people from 
the captivity of Babylon, and those which have a direct respect to the days 
of the Messiah. It is known that the prophets do very usually describe 
that merciful deliverance in metaphorical expressions, to manifest the great- 
ness of the mercy. But the present Jews look for the accomplishment of 
all the most strained allegories in a literal sense. And supposing that the 
deliverance from Babylon, which their forefathers obtained, did not answer 
what is spoken of it, because of their ensuing poverty and trouble, they 
wrest all the promises to the times of the Messiah, when they hope they 
shall receive them in full measure. For they reckon of all things accord- 
ing to their outward gain and profit, and not according to the manifestation 
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of the love and glory of God in them. These promises, then, are in the 
first place to be set apart, as not concerned in our present business and 
difference. 2. We have manifested before, that there is mention of a 
double Israel in the Scripture ; the spiritual Israel, that is, all the sons of 
the faith of Abraham, in all ages and places throughout the world ; and an 
Israel according to the flesh, or the carnal posterity of Jacob, which the 
present Jews are. This distinction we have elsewhere confirmed. Now 
many of the promises pleaded belong to Israel in the first sense, that is, to 
the church and people of God, who by faith are admitted into the covenant 
of Abraham, and so made inheritors of the promises. Now these promises 
also, which are by far the greatest number, are to be set aside from our 
present consideration of them. 3. It hath been proved, that oftentimes 
spiritual things are expressed metaphorically in the prophets, by words 
which in their literal first sense denote things outward and corporeal. This 
is sufficiently evident from the instances formerly given, in which things 
are promised, of which it is utterly impossible that they should be a literal 
accomplishment ; and of the like sort there are others innumerable. And 
thus most of the predictions that concern peace and prosperity must neces- 
sarily respect spiritual peace with God; because, concerning the same sea- 
sons, wars and trials are in other places foretold. 4. Whatever is foretold 
and promised concerning the Jews themselves, in the days of the Messiah, 
doubtless they have no reason to expect the accomplishment of it, until 
they receive him, own him, and submit to him, which to this day they have 
not done. When of old Moses went forth to visit them in their distress, 
and slew the Egyptian that smote one of them, they refused him, and 
would not understand that it was he by whom God would deliver them, 
and endeavoured to betray him to death; and because of this their bondage 
was continued forty years longer, and yet at length by the same Moses were 
they delivered. And although they have refused and rejected him who 
was promised to be their Saviour, and so continue to this day in their cap- 
tivity, spiritual and temporal, yet it is he by whom, in the time appointed, 
they shall be delivered from the one and the other. But this shall not be 
done until they own and receive him; and when God shall incline their 
hearts to receive him, they will quickly find the blessed consequences of it. 
For, 5. We grant that there are many promises on record in the Scripture 
concerning their gathering together, their return to God by the Messiah, 
and the great peace and glory that they shall then enjoy. If we except 
their opinion concerning the perpetuity of the ceremonial law, and their 
return in the observance of it to their carnal ordinances, (which opinion is 
founded on an apprehension, which the rest of the world has long ago re- 
nounced, namely, that God is pleased with the blood of bulls and goats for 
its own sake, and not for its signification of that which was infinitely more 
excellent and glorious ;) and if we except their vain and foolish imagina- ᾿ 
tions about sensual pleasures, Behemoth, the wine of Paradise, and the 
literal accomplishment of evident allegories, which the wisest among them- 
selves begin to be ashamed of; with these exceptions, there is nothing in 
their own expectations which we do not acknowledge that they shall be 
made partakers of. They shall return to their own land; they shall enjoy 
it for a quiet and everlasting possession, their adversaries being destroyed ; 
. they shall also be filled with the light and knowledge of the will and wor- 
ship of God, so as to be a guide and blessing to the residue of the Gentiles 
who seek after the Lord, and, perhaps, shall be entrusted with great empire 
and rule in the world. The most of these things are foretold concerning 
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them, not only in their own prophetical writings, but also by the divine 
writers of sundry books of the New Testament. But all this, we say, must 
come to pass when the veil shall be taken from their eyes, and when they 
shall look on him whom they have pierced ; and when they joyfully receive 
him whom they have sinfully rejected for so many generations. Until this 
be done, they may wrestle as they can with their perplexities, and comfort 
themselves as well as they are able in their miseries ; they may get money 
in their dispersions by all unlawful arts and ways imaginable ; and may 
expose themselves to the delusions of impostors, false prophets, and pre- 
tended deliverers, which to their unspeakable misery and reproach they 
have now done ten times; yet deliverance, peace, tranquillity, acceptance 
with God and man, they shall not obtain. Here lies the crisis of their 
condition. When they shall receive, acknowledge, and believe in that 
Messiah who came to them so long time since, whom their fathers wickedly 
slew, and hanged on a tree, and whom they have since no less wickedly 
rejected ; and when by his Spirit and grace they shall be turned from un- 
godliness, and shall have their eyes opened to see the mystery of the grace, 
wisdom, and love of God in the blood of his Son; then shall they obtain 
mercy from the God of their forefathers, and returning again to their own 
land, ‘Jerusalem shall be inhabited again, even in Jerusalem.’ 


EXERCITATION XIX. 


§ 1, 2. Ordinances and institutions of the Jewish church referred to and unfolded in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Principal heads of them mentioned therein. § 3. The call of 
Abraham, Heb. xi. 8, 9, Χο. The foundation of the church in his posterity. § 4. The 
name of Abram; signification of it. Changed into Abraham ; its signification. ᾧὮ 5. 
The time of his birth and death. Whence called. § 6. Ur of the Chaldees, where. 
And Haran. Extent of Mesopotamia. Moses and Stephen reconciled. § 7. Abraham 
before his call infected with idolatry. § 7—9. Time of his call. § 10. Institution of 
circumcision. End and use of it. § 11. Time of the Israelites sojourning in Egypt, 
Gen. xi. 13; Exod. xi. 40, 41; Acts vii. 6; Gal. iii. 17, reconciled. The beginning 
and ending of the 430 years. § 12. The fatal period of changes in that church. § 13. 
Institution of the passover. § 14. The time of its celebration. The month. § 15. Time 
of the day. tmranyn 13 between the evenings, when. § 16. The oceasion and nature 
of this ordinance. The matter of it. The manner of its observance. Sundry things 
suited to its first celebration, not afterward observed. The number required at the 
eating of thelamb. By whom it was killed. Where. How dressed. Jewish traditions 
rejected. ᾧ 17. The feast of unleavened bread. Its rites. § 18, 19, Excision, to the 
neglect of what ordinances annexed. Jews acknowledge the figurative nature of this 
ordinance. § 20. Of frontlets and phylacteries, Exod. xxui. 9. Signs and memorials. 
The sections of the law written in the frontlets. § 21. The Jews’ manner of making 
their phylacteries: deceits therein. Their trust in them: reproved by our Saviour. Of 
their fringes, their appointment, making, and use. § 22. Dedication of the first-born 
males to God. Price of the redemption of children. §23. Close of God’s first dispen- 
sation towards that church. § 24. The solemn νομοθεσια. § 25, Preparations for it. 
Remote. Occasional temporary institutions between the Red Sea and Sinai. Of the 
waters of Marah. § 26. The giving of manna. Derivation and signification of the 
name. § 27, 28. Water brought out of the rock. That rock Christ. § 29. Immediate 
preparations for the receiving of the law. The time that the people came to Sinai. The 
day. § 30. The time of the day that the appearance of God’s glory began. ‘The same 
time that Christ rose from the dead, § 31. The place. Sinai the name of the moun- 
tain, Horeb of the wilderness. Of the monastery there. § 32. Moses’ first ascent. 
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The ground of it. § 53, 34. The people prepared by the remembrance of mercies and 
promises. § 35. Of their washing their clothes. Nota baptism of standing use. ᾧ 36. 
Bounds set unto the mount. § 37. In what sense it might be touched, Heb. xii. 21. 
§ 38—40. How the offender was to be punished. 7°12 yan x5, opened. § 41—43. 
The station and order of the people in receiving of the law. § 44,45. The ministry 
of angels in the preparations for God’s glorious presence. How the people met God, 
and God them. § 46. When Moses used those words, “1 exceedingly fear and quake.’ 


§ 1. Iv the Epistle to the Hebrews, the apostle treats either directly or 
occasionally of the worship of God under the Old Testament; of the state 
of the church in those periods; and of the whole, or at least of the most 
important parts of the Mosaic economy. Indeed, there is nothing material, 
from the call of Abraham, to the utmost issue of God’s dispensations towards 
his posterity, that is omitted by him. And if we have not that previous 
acquaintance with these things, which he supposed in them to whom he 
wrote, much darkness and many mistakes must attend us in considering 
the subjects of which he treats, and the ends which he proposes to himself. 
Now it will not be expedient to insist upon these things, every time that 
they are mentioned or alluded to. I thought it meet, in the close of these 
Prolegomena, to present the reader with a brief scheme and delineation of 
the whole Mosaic economy, as also of those other previous concerns of the 
church, in the posterity of Abraham, to which the apostle in this Hpistle 
directs us. And they are these that follow :— 

1. The call and obedience of Abraham, ch. xi. 8—17. 

2. The institution and observance of the passover, ch. xi- 28. 

3. The giving of the law, ch. i. 1, 11. 1, xii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26. 

4. The sanction of the law in promises and penalties, ch. ii. 2, 21, iii, 
ἵν: x. 28. 

ὃ. The building of the tabernacle in the wilderness, and afterwards of 
the temple in answer thereunto, ch. ii. 3, 4, ix. 1—5, x. 19—22, with 
its utensils. 

6. The calling, succession, and office of the high priest, ch. vu. 16, 17, 
Bie; ch. yan, 3, 4,,5. 

7. The sacrifices and services of them both, ch. viii. 3, 5, ix. 6, 7, 10, 
12 oye, Ὁ 3545.55.06, 11. xis 1d, 19. 

It is evident, that under these heads are comprised all the principal con- 
cerns of the ancient church, with the worship and rule of God therein ; and 
all of them are reflected on, and most of them explained and applied to the 
service of the gospel by our apostle. However, I shall not at present 
engage in the exposition of the particular places in the Epistle where they 
are treated of; this is to be done elsewhere; but I shall only represent 
them as they are described in their institution and use in the Old Testa- 
ment, that we may understand them aright, as they are mentioned and 
made use of in the New Testament. 

§ 2. Many of these things, I acknowledge, especially those concerning 
the fabric and worship of the temple, have been so largely discussed by 
others, that I should judge my endeavours in reviewing them altogether 
needless, if the nature of our present design would allow them to be 
omitted. For much has been formerly collected from the Scriptures, with 
excellent success, respecting the fabric of divine worship, and the ceremo- 
nies thereof, by Josephus, and more modern Jewish masters, by Abubensci, 
Arius Montanus, Villalpandus, Capellus, Ribera, Constantine Emperor, 
Broughton, Ainsworth, Weemse, Rivet, and by all learned expositors on 
the parts of holy writ where these things are recorded. And there are also 
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some of late amongst ourselves, who have treated this subject with much 
diligence in large discourses. They are persons worthily skilled im suitable 
learning, and industrious in improving their knowledge of all that learning 
which is needful to the due and accurate handling of this subject. But 
notwithstanding their labours, I shall proceed in the way which I have 
mentioned above, because a discourse on these subjects 1s necessary to my 
present design ; and because most of the things which I am now to con- 
sider are such as fell not under the consideration of those learned persons ; 
and because I design not an exact examination of the particular concerns of 
all these things, with a discussion of the reasons and arguments wherewith 
various apprehensions of them are supported, but only to represent such a 
scheme of them, as may enable the reader to judge aright of the references 
of the apostle to them, and of the use he makes of them in this Epistle. 

§ 3. First, then, The call of Abraham, which was the foundation on 
which all the following administrations of God towards his posterity, and 
his whole worship amongst them, were built, is excellently and fully de- 
scribed by our apostle, ch. xi. 5—19: ‘ By faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he should afterwards receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed, and he went out, not knowing whither he went,’ Gen. 
xi. 4. ‘By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him 
of the same promise: for he looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God, Gen. xii. 13, 14. ‘Through faith also 
Sarah herself received strength to conceive seed, and was delivered of a 
child when she was past age, because she judged him faithful who had pro- 
mised, Gen. xvii. 19, xxi.2. ‘Therefore sprang there even of one, and 
him as good as dead, as the stars of the sky in multitude, and as the sand 
which is by the sea shore innumerable, .13, 16; Gen. xv. 5. ‘These all 
died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth, Gen. xxii. 4, xlvii. 9; 
1 Chron. xxix. 15. ‘For they that say such things, declare plainly that 
they seek a country ; and truly if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had opportunity to have 
returned, Gen. xxiv. 5, 7. ‘ But now they desire a better, that is, an hea- 
venly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God, for he hath 
prepared for them a city. By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered 
up Isaac, and (or even) he that received the promises, offered up his only 
begotten Son, of whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called,’ (so 
that he was his only begotten with respect unto the promise, Gen. xxi. 12, 
xxii. 9,) ‘accounting that God was able even to raise him up from the 
dead, from whence also he received him in a figure.’ 

The design of the apostle in this discourse, is to set forth and commend 
the faith of Abraham from its fruits, in the whole course of his obedience; 


but he builds it upon, and resolves it into his call: ‘ By faith Abraham. 


being cattep. It is not my present purpose to open particularly the dis- 
course of the apostle, which must be referred to its proper place; but as 
what we do now, is in a subserviency to the right understanding of the 
Epistle, I have cited the account here given of the call of Abraham, and 
of his faith and obedience, as the reason of our insisting on it, and as the 
ground on which this discourse rests. Neither shall I now at large declare 
the nature of this call of Abraham, with the several occurrences that accom- 
panied it; partly because it is already touched on in a former exercitation, and 
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partly because I have elsewhere handled it more largely, and cleared 
it from the corrupt traditions and opinions of the Jews concerning it. But 
as this was the root from which the Jewish church did grow, the stock into 
which all the Mosaic institutions of worship were grafted, it is necessary 
that we give a brief historical account concerning it. 

§ 4. Abraham was called by his parents 073%, ‘ Abram,’ that is, ‘a high 
father ; not without a signal presaging providence of God. For as of old 
they gave significant names to their children, so in this they had respect to 
their present condition, or to some prospect of future things given them by 
the Spirit of God, in which they or theirs should be concerned. Thus we 
have the reasons given us for the names of Cain, Gen. iv. 5; of Seth, ver. 28; 
of Noah, v. 29 ; of Peleg, x. 25; and of sundry others. And if we may 
not suppose that the parents of Abraham were directed to give him this 
name of a high father, by the spirit of prophecy, yet if we consider its 
suitableness to what God had designed him for, and its readiness to 
yield to that change which God made afterwards in it, unto a great 
strengthening of his faith and significancy in a way of instruction unto fu- 
ture generations, we must grant that it was done by the designing holy wise 
providence of God. For he was a high father indeed, as being the father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to the flesh. In process of time, upon 
the solemn establishment of the covenant with him God changed this name 
of DIAN into DNDN, Gen. xvi. 5, ‘ Neither shall thy name any more be 
called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham. On a similar account, 
God also changed the names of some other persons, or superadded new 
names to those whereby they were called before. Thus Jacob was called 
Israel, Gen. xxxiii. 26, upon his prevalence with God as a prince ; Solomon 
was called Jedidiah, 2 Sam. xii. 25, because the Lord loved him ; and many 
doubtless had new names given them by themselves or others, or had some 
letter or syllable in their names changed, so altering their signification upon 
emergent occasions. Hence in the Old Testament, we find in several places 
the same person spoken of by divers names. Now this change in the name 
of Abraham, was not, as the Jews fancy, to honour him with the addition 
of a letter out of the Tetragrammaton, but for the addition of a new pro- 
phetical significancy to his name. God himself expressly declares this: 
*Thy name shall be J'nn2 ὉΔῚ ja AN 1D DTTAN, Abraham, for a father of 
a multitude of nations have I made thee.’ According as I said before, ver. 
3, ‘ Thou shalt be a father of a multitude of nations, 077 in his name denoting 
yan, ‘a multitude, that is of nations, God himself expounding his own 
design. And in this there is a solemn prefiguration of the implanting of be- 
lievers of all nations into the covenant and faith of Abraham ; for this name 
he received upon the solemn establishment of the covenant with him, as 
the apostle explains the place, Rom. iv. 11, 17. All then who believe, are 
taken into the covenant of Abraham. And as to the privileges of it, and 
the inheritance to be obtained by it, they are no less his children and heirs, 
than those who proceeded from his loins according to the flesh, as hath been 
manifested in our Exercitation concerning the oneness of the church. And 
in this also God manifested what was his design in this call, and separation 
of Abraham to himself, even to make and constitute him and his posterity 
the means of bringing forth the promised seed, wherein all nations were to 
be blessed. 

§ 5. Abraham being of the tenth generation from Noah, exclusive, was 
the son of Terah, of whom it is said, Gen. xi. 26, that Terah lived seventy 
years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran ; not doubtless in the same year, 
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but then the eldest of them was born, whoever he was. If Abraham was 
the eldest, as he is first expressed, he was born 292 years after the flood, in 
the three hundred and ninety-second year of the life of Shem, who outlived 
him thirty-five years. He was the sixth from Heber, and was born in the 
two hundred and twenty-fifth year of his age, who continued the longest 
of all the postdiluvian patriarchs, outlived Abraham about sixty-four years. 
But there is a difficulty in this account. For if Abraham was born in the 
seventieth year of the age of Terah, Terah living in all two hundred and 
five years, Abraham at the death of Terah must needs be a hundred and 
thirty-five years of age. But the Scripture saith expressly, that at his de- 
parture out of Haran, upon the death of his father, he was no more than 
seventy-five years old. And if he was seventy-five years old at the death 
of his father, who lived two hundred and five years, he must, have been 
born in the one hundred and thirtieth of his father’s life, and not before ; 
which brings forward his birth and death sixty years beyond the former ac- 
count : so that he outlived Shem twenty-five years, and died only four years 
before Heber. Although therefore he be mentioned before Haran, Gen. xi. 
_ 26, yet indeed Haran was,the eldest son of Terah, and born sixty years be- 
- fore Abraham. And it appears from the story, that Lot and Sarah who were 
the children of Haran, (if Sarah was the Iscah mentioned, as most suppose 
she was, Gen. xi. 29,) were not much younger than Abraham himself. 
For when Abraham was a hundred years old, Sarah was ninety, Gen. xvii. 
17, and Lot may well be supposed to be older than she ; so that of necessity 
Haran must be many years older than Abraham, even no less than sixty, as 
we have declared. . 

δ 6. His nativity and education was in Ur of the Chaldees, Gen. x1. 
28, 31. This place is said to be on the other side of the flood, 17127, or 
‘the river, Josh. xxiv. 2, that is, from the land of Canaan, on the other 
side of the great river Euphrates eastward. It was also on the other side 
of the Tigris, on the east of Aram Naharaim, or Mesopotamia, properly 
so called ; which is not insisted on, because Abraham came over Tigris to 
Haran with his father Terah. ‘He came out, saith Stephen, ‘from the 
land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Canaan, Acts vii. 4. He says indeed 
that before he came unto Canaan, he dwelt in Mesopotamia, ver. 2, where 
the land of Haran lay. For the name of Mesopotamia was given of old to 
all the adjacent regions, even to the Persian Sea. Thus Pliny evidently 
uses the word, lib. vi. cap. 26, ‘Mesopotamia tota Assyriorum fuit vicatim 
dispersa, preeter Babylona, et Ninum.’ ‘ All Mesopotamia belonged unto 
the Assyrians, and consisted of scattered villages, unless it were Babylonia, 
and the country about Nineveh. And again, ‘ Reliqua pars Mesopotamiz 
Assyrizeque, Babylonia appellata est.’ So that he equals Mesopotamia with 
Assyria ; and how great a tract of those regions it comprehended, is mani- 
fest from Ptolemy, Strabo, and others. Eupolemus in Eusebius, Preeparat. 
Evang. lib. 9, placeth Ουρια, Ura, in Babylonia; and there also Pliny men- 
tions Ura upon the banks of the Euphrates, lib. cap. 24, ‘ Fertur Euphrates 
usque ad Uram.’ But this seems not to be the Ur where Abraham dwelt ; 
nor was there any reason that in going to Canaan, he should remove from 
any part of Babylonia upon Euphrates to Charan. It is more likely to be 
the place mentioned by Ammianus, lib. 5, where he says that the Romans 
in six days came from Corduena in Armenia, ‘ad Ur nomine, Persicum 
castellum,’ ‘to Ur a Persian castle.’ And this he placeth between Nisibis 
and Tigris, not far from the place where it is supposed with probability that 
the ark rested after the flood. Thus it would seem, that the family of Heber 
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kept their first seat, not accompanying the DINT 23, or ‘sons of men, Gen. 
xi, 2—4, those apostates who went from the east to find a place to fix the 
seat of their rebellion against God. Broughton contendeth, that Ur was in 
the vale of the Chaldeans, that is, in Babylonia, a very little way, or some 
few miles from Charan ; averring, that Stephen cannot otherwise be defended. 
who affirms that he was in Mesopotamia before he dwelt in Charan. But 
this defence of Stephen is needless, seeing, as we have manifested, Stephen 
took Mesopotamia in a large sense, as others did also, giving the same ex- 
tent to it as to Assyria, the denomination arising from the most eminent and 
fruitful of these regions. Moreover, the removal of a little way, or a few 
miles, answers not the description which the Holy Ghost gives us of this 
journey, Gen. xi. 31. ‘And Terah took Abraham his son, and Lot the 
son of Haran, and they went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to 
go into the land of Canaan, and they came unto Haran and dwelt there.’ 
Their design was to go to Canaan. Now, as the Ura which was in Baby- 
lonia, was situated on this side of Euphrates, as Pliny testifies, Abraham 
could not go from thence to Canaan by Haran, without twice passing with 
all his family over Euphrates ; besides the expression of their journeying to 
Haran, will not suit with any imaginary Ur within a few miles of it. Nor 
is it of any weight, that it is called Ur of the Chaldees, whose proper seat 
was in Babylonia, and not extended much farther eastward ; seeing if the 
Chaldees, as is most probable, were called Chasdim, as they are constantly 
from 12 Chesed the son of Nachor, the brother of Abraham, there must 
of necessity be allowed an historical prolepsis in the words ; thus that place 
is called Ur of the Chaldees, from whence the Chaldees were after- 
to have their original, who in time possessed Babylonia and the parts ad- 
jacent. 

§ 7. Whilst Abraham lived with. his progenitors in Ur, he no doubt was 
infected, as they were, with much false worship and idolatry. For so Joshua 
affirms expressly, that they served DTN DTN, ch. xxiv. 2, even those 
whose worship God afterwards prohibited in the first precept of the law, 82 
DMIMN DTN 2 mi, ‘There shall not be unto thee other gods;’ those or such 
as those, whom they served beyond the flood. By other gods, are meant all 
false gods. I have elsewhere considered and exploded the Jewish story 
about Abraham’s discovery of the true God ; about his consequent renun- 
ciation of all idolatry, with the breaking of his father’s images, and his being 
cast for that cause by Nimrod into the fire, all about the fourty-fourth year 
of his age. All these figments, with that of Haran’s bemg consumed by 
fire in the sight of his father, they derive from the supposed signification of 
the name 8, which they would have to signify ‘fire, Gen. xi. 28. But 
as in the passages where it relates to the Chaldeans, (as Ur of the Chaldees) 
it is apparently the name of a place, atown or country ; so it rather signifies 
a valley than fire. And those words, Isa. xxiv. 15, 717 1729 D™NA 15 ὃν 
which we translate in the text, ‘ Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the fires, 
may be better read as in the margin, ‘in the vallies, for this corresponds 
better with the following words, ‘and the name of the Lord God of Israel 
in the isles of the sea.” At what year of his age he left Ur with his father 
is not expressed. But it is apparent, that it was towards the latter end of 
the life of Terah, after the death of Haran his eldest son, and after Nahor 
and Abraham were married to Milcah and Iscah his daughters ; and after 
Sarah had continued barren some remarkable space of time, Gen. xi. 28—32. 

§ 8. From Ur, therefore, with his father and the rest of their family, he 
removed to Haran with the design of proceeding to Canaan, Gen. xi. 31. 
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Where this Haran was situated we before declared. Stephen calls it 
Χαρραν, Charran, and so do the Latin writers : 


Assyrias Latio maculavit sanguine Charras, 


says Lucan, speaking of the overthrow of the army of Crassus near that 
place. And it may be pronounced either way in the original, from the 
ambiguous force of the Hebrew Cheth ; but it seems to be best expressed 
by Charan. How long he stayed here is uncertain, as was said before. 
That it was not very long, appears from his having been married so long 
before he came thither, that the barrenness of Sarah had been observed. 
And yet that they abode there some years is no less evident from ch. xi. 5: 
‘ Abraham took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, and all their sub- 
stance that they had gathered, and the souls or servants that they had 
gotten in Haran, and they went forth to go into the land of Canaan.’ It is 
not the work of afew days or months that is here described. This gather- 
ing of substance and the getting of souls was a business of some years, of 
how many it is uncertain. What was the design of Terah, in his attempt 
to go to the land of Canaan, is not absolutely certain. ‘The special call of 
Abraham to that country could not be the reason of it; for it is most pro- 
bable, yea, indeed undeniable, that Abraham did not receive this call until 
after the death of Terah. This journey, then, they undertook, as led by 
motives which are not revealed. But in the providence of God, it was 
made subservient to the future call of Abraham, that he might be in more 
readiness to yield obedience to it, than he could have been in the land of 
Ur. Whether Terah did merely seek a new habitation in a country less 
peopled than that of his nativity, which doubtless was then the most popu- 
lous part of the world, as being near the place where mankind first settled 
after the flood ; or whether he might be instructed in the ancient promise, 
that the posterity of Canaan, the son of Ham, who then possessed the 
country called after his name, should be servants unto the seed of Shem, 
from whom Terah was.a principal descendant, I know not. But this journey 
could not be taken in answer to the call of Abraham, for he was called to 
leave his father’s house, ch. xii. 1, and not to bring his father, and his 
father’s household with him; and this call was given to Abraham in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, when Terah was dead. But whatever was 
the occasion of it, the providence of God used it to serve its designs towards 
Abraham. And here in Haran, if I may be allowed to conjecture, it is 
probable that God taught him the evil of those superstitions in which he 
was educated, revealed himself to him as the only true God, and so pre- 
pared him for the tedious journeying and long peregrination to which he 
was afterwards called. ᾿ 

δ9, After the death of his father Terab, when Abraham was seventy- 
five years old, ch. xii. 14, God called him to himself, and entered into 
covenant with him in the promise of the land of Canaan, ver. 7. And 
this call of his was the great foundation on which God afterwards built the 
whole structure of his worship under the Old Testament. For herein he 
both appropriated to him the promise of the Messiah, engaging that from 
him he should proceed according to the flesh, and also set both him and his 
posterity apart, to be visibly subservient to the great design of his grace, in 
the accomplishment of the promise of a overs made unto our first 
parents, This we have elsewhere at large déclared, and shown how that, 
after his call, every thing was disposed so as to prefigure that which was 
to come, and was suited for continuing till that season, and no longer. 
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§ 10. When Abraham was ninety and nine years old, that is, after he 
had been twenty-four years in the land of Canaan, the Lord confirms his 
covenant with him and his seed, by the sign and token of circumcision, 
Gen. xvii. 8—12. This Paul calls the seal of the righteousness of faith, 
Rom. iy. 12, because God thereby confirmed and assured unto him an in- 
terest in the promised seed, who is the Lord our righteousness, Isa. xlv. 24, 
25; Jer. xxiii. 6; and because he had accepted of the righteousness and 
salvation, which in and by him God had prepared for sinners, in believing 
the promise, Gen. xv. 6. And thus God manifested that he took his seed - 
together with him into the covenant, as those who, no less than himself, were 
to be made partakers of the righteousness exhibited therein, as also to be used 
for the line in which the holy seed was to be carried on; until the Word 
was to take it and to be made flesh, John i. 14; Mark i. 1; Rom. ix. 5. 
And by this ordinance of circumcision were his posterity separated from 
the rest of the world, and united among themselves. Ishmael, indeed, and 
Esau carried the outward sign of circumcision out of the limits of the 
church, and communicated it to the nations that sprang from them, who 
observe it to this day. It is also observed by the Turks and Persians, and 
by very many of the Indians, who, though descended from other families, 
yet have received the law of Mahomet, who was a descendant of perse- 
cuting Ishmael. But their observance of it was never under the law of 
God, nor accepted with him, but is rather accursed by him. But as it was 
continued in the posterity of Abraham according to the promise, it was the 
fundamental uniting principle of the church amongst them, though dis- 
persed into innumerable particular families. For as there were as many 
churches before as there were families, ecclesiastical rule, and economical, 
or paternal rule, being the same; now the covenant being one, and the 
token of the covenant being one and the same, to all the families that 
sprang of Abraham, which in their several generations were as the sands of 
the sea shore, or as the stars for multitude, they were all incorporated into 
one body among themselves, and separated from the rest of the world. Not 
that this ordinance alone was sufficient to constitute the whole nation one 
ecclesiastical body or church, which was done by the following institutions 
of worship, but the foundation of this union was first laid herein. Neither 
without some such general initiation into union could it have been orderly 
accomplished. And as it was the glory of the people of old, whilst they 
walked in the steps of the faith of Abraham, so it was the carnal boast of 
their degenerate posterity. Hence the frequent mention of those who were ᾿ 
uncircumcised, in the way of reproach and contempt. And when they 
renewed the administration of it among themselves, upon their first entrance 
into the land of Canaan, after its omission in the wilderness, it is said that 
they rolled away the reproach of Egypt, Josh. v.9; because they were now 
no more as the Egyptians, uncircumcised. And it was their glory, both 
because God made it the token of his receiving them to be his peculiar 
people, out of all the nations of the earth, as also because it was the pledge 
of their obedience to God, which is the glory of any person or people. But 
their posterity being carnal, and departing from the faith and obedience of 
Abraham, have quite lost the grace betokened by it, which, as Moses often 
declares to them, was the circumcision of their hearts to hear and obey the 
voice of God. They, howevex, always boasted, and still do boast of it as a 
sign of their separation to God from other people; not considering that 
these things were mutual, answering one another, and that circumcision 
of the flesh is nothing, where the circumcision of the heart is not also 


attended to, 
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δ 11. These are the chief heads of what is noticed by our apostle in the 
eall of Abraham, which also we have been more brief in the explication of, 
because the consideration of it hath elsewhere occurred to us. Now from 
this call of Abraham, to the deliverance of the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, was, as Moses assures us, four hundred and thirty years, Exod, xii. 
40, 41; and so saith our apostle, Gal. iii. 17. But because the Lord tells 
Abraham that his posterity should be afflicted in a strange land four hun- 
dred years, Gen. xi. 13, which words are repeated by Stephen in his sermon 
to the Jews, Acts vii. 6, the reason of this different account may be briefly 
inquired after. Here is a double limitation of time, 1st. Of four hundred 
and thirty years by Moses and Paul; 2nd. Of four hundred years, by God 
himself unto Abraham, repeated by Stephen. The words of Moses are 
recorded, Exod. xii. 40, 41: ‘ Now the sojournings of the children of Israel 
in Egypt were four hundred and thirty years; and it came to pass, at the 
end of four hundred and thirty years, even on the self-same day, it came 
to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out of the land of Egypt. It 
is evident that there is an ambiguity in the words of Moses, for if 312, 
the sojourning, or dwelling, in the beginning of the verse, do relate unto 
DYNA aw, dwelt in Egypt, it can design no longer space of time than 
they dwelt there after the descent of Jacob, which, by an evident compu- 
tation of the times, does not exceed half the space of four hundred and 
thirty years. If it refer only to the children of Israel, then it takes in all 
the sojournings and peregrinations of that people who dwelt in Egypt, from 
the first day of their being the people of God. Now this ambiguity is 
perfectly removed by our apostle, Gal. iii. 16, 17: ‘Now to Abraham and 
his seed were the promises made; and the covenant that was confirmed 
before of God in Christ, the law which was four hundred and thirty years 
after cannot disannul. The law was given, as we shall see, immediately 
upon their coming out of Egypt; and saith he, the 430 years are to be 
reckoned from the call of Abraham, when God first entered into covenant 
with him, Gen. xii. 2, 3. From thence to the departure out of Egypt, and 
the giving of the law that ensued, are 430 years. It is evident, then, that 
by the sojourning of the children of Israel is not meant merely their abode 
in Egypt, (which, after their going down, Gen. xlvi., was only 215 years, 
or thereabouts,) but the whole course of the peregrinations of that people, 
after they were in Abraham called from their own country, and a certain 
habitation therein, until their leaving of Egypt, in order to take possession 
of the land of Canaan, as a perpetual inheritance. By perpetual inherit- 
ance we mean an inheritance commensurate with the duration of the special 
covenant made with them. It remains, then, that we consider the other 
space of time assigned by God in vision to Abraham, for the affliction of 
his seed under persecution, namely, four hundred years, Gen. xi. 13. Now 
here, either the round number of 400 is put for 430, or 30 years are to be 
abated out of the latter number, for some special cause and reason. ‘The 
former seems not probable, because Moses so emphatically observes that it 
was in the four hundred and thirtieth year, that very same day, or night, 
and therefore 30 years must be taken off, either from the beginning or from 
the end of the latter number. There is no reason for taking it from the 
end ; indeed, the exact notation of that period by Moses will not allow us 
so todo. It must therefore be taken from the beginning. Now this pre- 
diction of God unto Abraham, about the affliction or persecution of his 
seed for 400 years, was given to him before the birth of Isaac, who, being 
of his seed according to the promise, was to have his share in this afilic- 
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tion ; yea, it was to begin with him. He was born, as was proved, 25 
years after the promise ; so that the 30 years, taken from the 430, fall out 
in the fifth year of his life; which was the time when the persecution 
began in the mocking of Ishmael, Gen. xxi. 9. This the apostle expressly 
calls persecution, and that on account of Isaac's being the heir of the pro- 
mise, Gal. iv. 29. Then began the 400 years of their affliction, which 
ended with the 430 of their peregrination. 

§ 12. The faith of Abraham appeared in his obedience to the call of God, 
in his resting on the promise of the blessing by Christ, and in the obsery- 
ance of this ordinance of circumcision. By following this faith and obe- 
dience, his children were separated to God, and united among themselves, 
and continued without the addition of any new ordinance of worship for 
the support of their faith, the enlargement of their light, or for the outward 
profession of their separation to God, till the expiration of 430 years. And 
this period of time proved afterwards fatal unto them, not exactly and 
absolutely, but in some kind of proportion. For from hence unto the 
building of the temple by Solomon was 480 years. ‘Lhe duration of that 
temple was 415 years. And that which was built in the room of this stood 
somewhat above 500 years. Some peculiar space being given them beyond 
their former trials, before their utter destruction. 

§ 13. At the expiration of the period of time now under consideration, 
our apostle tells us, Heb. xi. 28, that ‘by faith Moses kept the passover, 
and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that destroyed the first-born should 
touch them.’ This was the second ordinance which God instituted among 
them, to be of common use to the church, and appropriated unto them. 
The story of its institution, and the manner of its celebration, are narrated 
at large, Exod. xii. 

§ 14. The time of its institution, and of the annual celebration of it, is 
exactly noted in the Scripture. It was the night before the departure of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, which is thence called OW bed, 
Exod. xii. 42, ‘a night of observances’ unto the Lord, that is, wherein the 
institutions of this ordinance were to be observed with great care and dili- 
gence. And this night followed directly upon the expiration of the 430 
years before limited, ver. 40, 41. For the time of the year, it was in the 
month ΣΝ, Adib, as the Hebrews call the month of the spring, which in 
those eastern parts gave blades to the corn and other fruits of the earth, 
Exod. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18; Deut. xvi. 1. This month was after- 
wards by a Chaldee name called Nisan, Neh. ii. 1; Esth. 11. 7; and it 
answered partly to our March, partly to April, beginning before or at the 
vernal equinox, according to the distance of any year from the embolismical 
year. And from hence this month was appointed to be ΠΤ Wy", the 
head, chief, or principal of the months, Exod. xii. 2; and so consequently 
the beginning of the year unto them. For before this their year began and 
ended in September, upon the gathering in of the fruits of the earth, Exod. 
xxiii. 16; being the time, as most of the present Jews suppose, when the 
world was created. Neither yet was this change absolute to all ends and 
purposes, but only as to ecclesiastical observances, and feasts, that depended 
on their distance from this of the passover. For their civil year, as to con- 
tracts, debts, and liberties, continued still to begin in September, with their 
jubilees, Lev. xxv. 8, 9,10. And from that beginning of the year, most 
probably, are the months to be reckoned that are mentioned in the continu- 
ance and ending of the flood, Gen. vii. 11. See Joseph. liber 1, ch. 4. 

§ 15. The time of the day when the lamb was to be slain is declared to 
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be DANY Pa, between the two evenings of the 14th day of the first month. 
Some of the Jews, as Kimchi, make these two evenings to be the first 
declining of the sun, which began the evening or afternoon, and the setting 
of the sun which closeth it, answering the ancient division of the day into 
morning and evening. So that by this rule the lamb might be slain in any 
time of the afternoon, though it always followed the evening sacrifice, at 
the ninth hour, or three of the clock. Others, as Aben Ezra, make the 
first evening to be the setting of the sun, the other the departure of all 
light. And the Jews have a distinction of the day, by which they call this 
space of it DANY PA between the two evenings, MwWnwMT p'2 between the 
two suns. So they express themselves in Talmud. Hieros. Berach. cap. 1: 
MOY IMT ΣΤ PA WT ΒΟΌΣ OY MT wan myn Dw yt b5 
md ay pnand mart pyr «All the space of time wherein the face of the 
east is red, is called day; when it begins to wax pale, it is called between 
the suns, (the same with between the evenings,) and when it waxeth black, 
the upper firmament being like the lower, it is night.’ 

§ 16. The occasion of the institution of this ordinance, is so fully and 
plainly declared in Exodus. and Deuteronomy, that we shall not need to en- 
large upon it. In brief, God being about to accomplish his great work of 
delivering the people out of Egypt, he thought meet to conjoin together his 
greatest mercy towards them, and his greatest plague upon their enemies. 
For this end he commands the destroying angel to pass through the land, 
and to slay all the first-born therein, from the first-born of him who sat upon 
the throne, to the meanest person belonging to the body of the nation. And 
although he might have preserved the Israelites from this destruction by the 
least intimation of his will to the instruments whom he used therein, 
yet having respect to the furtherance of their faith and obedience, as also 
designing their instruction in the way and, means of their eternal salvation, 
he chose to do it by this ordinance of the passover. The form of this ser- 
Vice is given us Exod. xii. 27, it is called MOD Pesach: and the reason of it 
is subjoined, for the Lord MDD Pasach passed over the houses of Israel. 
TDD is to pass on by leaping, making as it were a halt in any place, and then 
leaping over that which is next. Whence he that goes halting is called 
MDD Pisseach ; one that as it were leaps on, from one leg unto the other. 
Some of the ancients call it Phase ; Cheth being only not pronounced. The 
Greeks retain the name, but corrupt it into Πάσχα, and are followed by the 
Latins, who call it Pascha. Hence, after the apostle had applied this feast 
and sacrifice to the Lord Christ, 1 Cor. v. 7, and Christians began to 
celebrate the commemoration of the passion of Christ, at the time of the 
year when that was observed, many both of the Greeks and Latins began 
to think, that the word was derived from Macyw, Patior, to suffer, as both 
Augustin, and Gregory Nazianzen, Serm. de Pasch. do declare, who both of 
them refute that imagination. The general nature of it was 123 a sacrifice, 
Exod. xii. 27, and 2m a feast, ver. 14, a sacrifice from the slaying and offer- 
ing of the lamb, which was done afterwards for the people by the Levites ; 
and a feast from the joy and remission of labour wherewith the annexed 
solemnities were to be observed. The matter of it was TW Seh, ver. 3, that 
is, a young lamb or kid; for either might be used in this service, a male 
without blemish, ver. 5. The manner of the service was, Ist. In the prepa- 
ration, the lamb or kid was to be taken into custody on the tenth day of 
the month, and kept up four days, ver. 6, which, as the Jews say, was 
partly that they might discern perfectly whether it had any blemish or no, 
partly that they might by the sight of the lamb be reminded of their duty, 
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and the mercy of their deliverance. Indeed it was, that it might prefigure 
the imprisonment of the Lamb of God, Isa. li. 7, 8, who took away the 
sin of the world. This preparation, the Jews say, was temporary, and ob- 
served only at the first institution of the ordinance in Egypt, and that partly 
lest in their haste they should not otherwise have been able to prepare their 
lambs, So also was the sprinkling of the blood on the posts of the doors of 
their dwelling houses, ver. 7, with hyssop, which could not be afterwards 
observed, when by God's institution the whole congregation were to celebrate 
it in one place; and it had respect unto their present deliverance from the 
destroying angel, ver. 12, 13. In like manner was their eating it, with 
their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their staves in their hands, 
ver. 1], that they might be in readiness for their immediate departure, 
which was not afterwards observed by our Lord Jesus Christ, nor any of the 
church. For these signs ceased with the present occasions of them. 2d. 
This lamb was to be provided for each household, ver. 3, 4, which was the 
third distribution of that people, the first being into tribes, and the second 
into families, from the twelve patriarchs and their immediate sons, Josh. vii. 
16—18. But because there was an allowance to make their company pro- 
portionable unto their provision of a lamb, joining or separating households, 
ver. 4, they ate it afterwards in societies or fraternities ; as our Saviour had 
twelve with him at the eating of it. And the Jews require ten at Jeast in 
society for the celebration of it. Whence the Targum expressly on this 
place, Exod. xii. 4, ‘If the men of the house be fewer than the number of 
ten: for this was a sacred number with them. They circumcise not, marry 
not, divorce not, unless ten be present. Thence is their saying in Pirke 
Aboth, ‘where ten sit and learn the law, the divine presence resteth on 
them, as Ps. Ixxxii. |. 3d.The lamb being provided was to be killed, and 
it was directed that the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel should 
ΚΠ] it, ver. 6, that is, every one for himself and family. But after the 
giving of the law, and the erection of a priesthood in the church, this work, 
as it was a sacrifice, was left unto the priests, 2 Chron. xxxv. 1—5. 4th. 
The place where it was to be killed, was at first in their several houses, or 
wherever the assembly of the people was ; but this was afterwards forbidden, 
and the sacrifice of the passover confined expressly to the place where the 
tabernacle and temple were to be, and not elsewhere, Deut. xvi. 6, 7. 5th. 
The preparation of the whole lamb for eating, was by roasting it, ver. 8, 9, 
and that was done with bread unleavened, and bitterness, or bitter herbs, 
ver. 9, and it was all to be eaten that night. What remained until the 
morning was to be burned in the fire, as a thing dedicated, and not to be 
polluted. The Jews have many traditions about the manner of eating and 
drinking at this supper, of the cups they drank and blessed, of the cakes 
they brake, of their washings, and the like. But as these have all been dis- 
cussed by others at large, so I shall not engage in the consideration of 
them, being satisfied that the most, if not all of them, are inventions of the 
Rabbins since the destruction of the second temple, and that many of them 
are taken up from what they observed to be in use among Christians, 
to which they were perhaps led by such, as from the profession of Chris- 
tianity apostatised unto them, and these were no small multitude. 

§ 17. To the observance of the passover, was joined the feast of un- 
leavened bread, which was to begin the next day after the eating of the 
lamb, that is, on the 15th day of the first month. For whereas the Paschal 
lamb was to be eaten with unleavened bread on the fourteenth day, this was 
a peculiar ceremony of that ordinance, and belonged not to the ensuing 
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feast, ver. 15, 16. And in this feast these things are to be considered : 
Ist. The total exclusion of all leaven out of their houses. 2d. ‘Vhe time of 
its continuance, which was seven days. 3d. The double extraordinary 
Sabbath wherewith it was begun and ended: for on the first day, and last 
day of the seven, there was to be a solemn and holy convocation unto the 
Lord, to be observed in a cessation from all labour, and in holy duties. And 
here also it were lost labour to reckon up the cautions, rules, and instruc- 
tions which the Jewish doctors give about the nature, kinds, and sorts of 
leaven, and about the search that was to be made for it, and the like, most 
of them being vain imaginations of superstitious minds ignorant of the truth 
of God. 

§ 18. This sacrifice, then, of the passover, with its attendant feast of un- 
leavened bread, to be annually observed on the fourteenth day of the month 
Abib, unto the end of the twenty-second, was the second solemn ordinance 
of that people, as the people and church of God. And the Jews observe, 
that no other positive ordinances, but only circumcision and the passover, 
had that sanction of the N03, Excision, or extermination annexed unto them. 
Concerning circumcision, the words are plain, Gen. xvii. 14, ‘ The uncircum- 
cised man-child whose flesh of his foreskin shall not be circumcised, 
NT WHIT 77D, that soul shall be cut off from his people, he hath broken 
my covenant. And with reference to the passover, Exod. xii. 15, ‘ Who- 
soever eateth leavened ‘bread from the first day until the seventh day, that 
soul shall be cut off from Israel.’ Whereas they observe, as Aben Ezra tells 
us on this place, that it is annexed to above twenty negative precepts ; inti- 
mating that there is a greater provocation and sin in doing any thing in the 
worship of God against his commandment, than in omitting what he had 
commanded, though both of them be evil. The observation 1 acknowledge 
in general is true, but the application of it to the passover is not so. For 
although we should suppose that the words of Exod. xii. 15, do relate to the 
passover also, although they seem to respect only the seven days of the feast 
of unleayened bread, yet they do not require the observance of the passover 
itself under that penalty ; but upon a supposition of the observance of the 
passover, they were to eat the lamb with unleavened bread, which was 
a negative precept, namely, that they should have no leaven in their bread, 
and so was justly attended in its transgression with this cutting off. And 
this cutting off, the Jews generally interpret when it is spoken indefinitely, 
without a prescription of the manner how it should be done, or by whom, 
to respect Daw TH, the hand of heaven, or the vindictive justice of God, 
which in due time will find out the transgressor. But we know that 
God long bare with them, in the omission of this ordinance of the pass- 
over itself. . 

§ 19. What the observances of the modern Jews, in the imitation of their 
forefathers’ observance of this ordinance of God are, the reader may see in| 
Buxtorf’s Synagoga Judaica, and in part in the Annotations of Ainsworth ; 
and they need not here be repeated. This only I shall observe, that all of 
them in their expositions of this institution, do make the application of its 
several parts unto other acts of God in dealing with them; such as indeed 
the text of Moses plainly leads them to. And this perfectly overthrows 
their pretensions, as to their other ceremonies and sacrifices; namely, that 
they were instituted for their own sakes, and not as signs of things to 
come; the figurative nature of this their greatest ordinance being manifest, 
and acknowledged by themselves. 

§ 20. On occasion of this great solemn ordinance, there was given to the 
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people two additional institutions ; the first concerning the writing of 
the law on their foreheads and hands, the other of the dedication to God of 
all that opened the matrix. The first of these is prescribed, ch. xiii. 9, 
ς And it shall be for a sign upon thine hand, and as a memorial between 
thine eyes, that the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth: ver. 16, and it shall 
be for a token upon thine hand, and as frontlets between thine eyes. To 
which may be added Deut. vi. 6—9, ‘ And these words which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou lest down, and when 
thou risest up; and thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thine house, and on thy gates. In the observance of 
sundry things, supposed to relate to these precepts, consists the principal 
part of the superstition of the present Jews. or they have mixed the ob- 
servance of this duty, whatever be intended by it, with many foolish and 
noisome imaginations. It doth not indeed appear to me, that any more is in- 
tended by these expressions, a sign upon thy hand, and a memorial or 
frontlet between thine eyes, but a continual remembrance, and careful 
practice of the institution itself, and their calling thus to mind the mercy 
and goodness of God in their deliverance ; which they were to celebrate 
when they were settled in their own land; by writing some passages of the 
law upon the doors and posts of their houses. But they are otherwise 
minded. That which is prescribed unto them is called ver. 9, MN, a sign, 
as it was to be on their hand; and }1753, a memorial, as between their eyes; 
both which are very capable of our interpretation, but ver. 16, they are 
called nDwiw, as also Deut. vi. 8. From this word, the meaning of which 
they do not know, they draw out all the mysteries of their present obser- 
vances. The Chaldee renders it j->°Dn Thephilin ; which word seems to 
be taken from the Hebrew ΤΣ ΒΓ prayer or prayers, and to be so called 
from the prayers that they used in the consecration and wearing of those 
frontlets. But because they are rendered in the Greek φυλακτηρια, Philacte- 
ria, some would derive it from DN, to conjoin, keep, and bind, which hath 
some allusion at least to the sense of the Greek word. And for this origin 
and import of the word the learned Fuller contends, Miscelan. 1. 5. ¢. 7. 
The manner of their present observance hereof is to this purpose. They 
write four sections of the law on parchment. And why four? that they 
gather from the signification of the word ΠΡΟ, Totaphoth; Tot saith Rabbi 
Solomon, in Pontus, somewhere by the Caspian sea, signifies two, and Poth 
signifies two in Egypt; both which make four undoubtedly. Or as they 
say in the Talmud, Tat in Casphe signifies two, and Pat in Africa. So that 
four sections must be written. Scaliger supposeth the word to be Egyptian, 
which is not unlikely: but that it should signify an amudeé, or a charm, as 
Petitus supposes, is not so probable. For the reason assigned for this 
opinion, namely, that such amulets were in use among the heathen, with 
inscriptions either ridiculous or obscene, and that as God would not have 
his people to make use of these, that therefore he appoints them other 
things and inscriptions in their stead, this reason does indeed overthrow 
such an opinion. Jor it is abundantly evident, that God in his laws, doth 
directly on all occasions command the contrary to whatever was in practice of 
this sort among the nations. So that Maimonides well observes, that the 
reason of many of their institutions cannot be understood, without a due 
consideration of the superstition of the neighbouring nations. 
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These four sections must be these that follow. The first is, Deut. vi. 
4—9. ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind; and these words which I command thee this day shall be in 
thy heart ; and so onward as before. The second is, Exod. xiii. 1—10. 
‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Sanctify unto me all the first- 
born ; whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both of 
man and of beast, it is mine. And Moses said unto the people, Remember 
this day in which ye came out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage ; 
for by strength of hand, the Lord brought ye out from this place: there 
shall no leavened bread be eaten, this day came ye out in the month of 
Abib. And it shall be when the Lord shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites, which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee; a land flowing 
with milk and honey, that thou shalt keep this service in this month : seven 
days shalt thou eat unleayened bread, and in the seventh day shall bea 
feast unto the Lord: unleavened bread shall be eaten seven days, and there 
shall be no leavened bread with thee; neither shall there be leaven seen 
within all thy quarters : and thou shalt show thy son in that day, saying, This 
is done because of that which the Lord did unto me, when I came forth out 
of Egypt; and it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, and for a 
memorial between thine eyes, that the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth; 
for with a strong hand hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt: thou 
shalt therefore keep this ordinance in its season from year to year. The third 
5 from the tenth verse of that chapter to the end of the seventeenth: ‘And 
it shall be, when the Lord shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanites, as 
he sware unto thee unto thy fathers, and shall give it thee, thou shalt set 
apart unto the Lord all that openeth the matrix, and every firstling that cometh 
of a beast which thou hast, the male shall be the Lord’s: and every first- 
ling of an ass, thou shalt redeem with a lamb, and if thou wilt not redeem 
it, then thou shalt break his neck, and all the first-born of man amongst 
thy children shalt thou redeem: and it shall be when thy son asketh thee 
in time to come, saying, What is this? that thou shalt say unto him, By 
strength of hand the Lord brought us out from Egypt, from the house of 
bondage. And it came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of 
man and the first-born of beast : therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all that 
openeth the matrix being males, but all the first-born of my children I 
redeem : and it shall be for a token upon thine hand, and as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes ; for by strength of hand the Lord brought us forth from 
out of Egypt.’ The last is, Deut. xi. 13—21. ‘ And it shall come to pass, 
if you shall hearken diligently unto my commandments which I command 
you this day, to love the Lord your God, and to serve him with all your 
heart, and with all your soul ; that I will give you the rain of your land in 
his due season, the first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in 
thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will send grass in thy fields 
for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat, and be full. Take heed to yourselves, 
that your heart be not deceived, and ye tur aside, and serve other gods, 
and worship them: and then the Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and 
he shut up the heaven that there be no rain, and that the Jand yield not her 
fruit, and lest ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart, and in 
your soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand, that pede. be as 
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frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt write them upon the door-posts of thine house, and upon thy gates ; 
that your days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, in the 
land which the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days 
of heaven upon the earth.’ : 

§ 21. Because in all these places there is mention made of these frontlets 
or memorials, therefore they select these passages for this use. And these 
are to be written on parchment made of the skin of a clean beast, on the 
side next the flesh, prepared with a pronunciation of a form of words, 
both in the killing of the beast, and in delivering the skin to the dresser, 
and to the writer. When they are written, they are wrapt up in small 
rolls, and so worn upon their foreheads and left arms, being so rolled and 
made up, that none of the writing might be seen. And so great art is re- 
quired in the. making of these Tephilin, that few among them attain to it 
Hence Fagius tells us a story of a master among them in his days, who 
sold many thousands of these phylacteries to his countrymen, which had 
nothing in them but cards, which served their turn well enough. Their 
masters also are curious in describing to what part of the head they must 
be applied, namely, to the fore part from ear to ear; and the hand must be 
the left hand, by which, however, they will have the arm above the elbow 
to be understood; and when they must be worn, namely, by day, not by 
night, on the week days, not on the Sabbath, and the like worthy specula- 
tions. The benefit also they receive hereby is incredible ; for by them are 
they defended from evil, as some by the sign of the cross, and others by the 
first words of the Gospel of John worn about them. By the use of these, 
they are sanctified in the law; and in a word the Targum on the Canticles, 
ch. viii. 3, tells us, that ‘God chose them above all people, because they 
wore their phylacteries.’ So just cause had our Lord Jesus Christ to reprove 
their hypocrisy, superstition, and self-justification in the use, abuse, and 
boasting of these things, Matt. xxii. 5. ‘All their works they do to be 
seen of men: they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments.’ This about the borders of their garments was an after 
institution ; yet because it is of the same nature with this, we may notice it 
also in this place. To this purpose God gives his command, Numb. xv. 
. 38---40. ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they make 
their fringes in the borders of their garments throughout their generations, 
and that they put upon the fringe of the borders a ribband of blue; and it 
shall be unto you as a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all 
the commandments of the Lord, and do them; and that ye seek not after 
your own heart, and your own eyes, after which ye use to go a-whoring: 
that ye may remember and do all my commandments, and be holy unto your 
God ; which law is repeated again. Deut. xxii. 12. ‘ Thou shalt make 
thee fringes upon the four quarters of thy vestures wherewith thou coverest 
thyself.” These M33, ‘locks, or fringes,’ were made of thread fastened to 
the wings or skirts of their garments witha ribband, n7mMn, of a blue colour, 
the making of which the Jews confess that they do not now understand, 
but suppose that it was made with the blood of a fish called Chalazon, 
mixed with vermilion. The use of these fringes had efficacy from the in- 
stitution of God, who alone is able to bless and sanctify things, in them- 
selves indifferent, to sacred use, for the keeping of their hearts in a due 
reverence of himself, and their eyes from wandering after false worship and 
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superstition ; which being now removed and taken away, the things them- 
selves are among the present Jews turned into the greatest superstition 
imaginable. Their principal vanities about these things haying been repre- 
sented by others out of the treatise of Maimonides on that subject, need 
not hete be repeated. 

§ 22. The last appointment of God occasioned by the mercy solemnly 
remembered in the passover, was the dedication of all the first born males 
to himself. The law of this dedication is recorded, Exod. xiii. 12, 13, and 
the manner of its performance is farther stated, Numb. xvi. 15, 16, 17. 
‘ Every thing that openeth the matrix, in all flesh which they bring unto the 
Lord, whether it be of men or beast, shall be thine; nevertheless the first 
born of man shalt thou surely redeem, and the firstling of unclean beasts 
shalt thou redeem, and those that are to be redeemed from a month old 
shalt thou redeem, according to thine estimation, for the money of five 
shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, which is twenty gerahs. But 
the firstling of a cow, or the firstling of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, 
thou shalt not redeem, they are holy, thou shalt sprinkle their blood upon 
the altar, and shalt burn their fat for an offering made by fire, for a sweet 
savenr unto the Lord.’ The whole dedication of the first-born males is 
distributed into three parts. 1. Children, who were to be redeemed with 
five shekels, twenty gerahs to one shekel, that is about twelve shillings 
of our money. 2. Clean beasts, such as were appointed to be offered in 
sacrifice on other occasions, as the kine, the sheep, and the goats. These 
were to be offered to God, in a sacrifice of burnt-offering without redemption 
or commutation, after they had been kept a month with the dam. 3. Un- 
clean beasts, whereof an instance is given inthe ass, which were either to be 
redeemed with money by an agreement with the priest, or to have their necks 
broken at the choice of the owner. And all of this to call to remembrance 
the mercy of God in sparing them, and theirs, when the first-born of man 
and beast, clean and unclean in Egpyt, were destroyed. For hence a 
peculiar right of special preservation arose unto God towards all their first- 
born, and this also not without a prospect towards the redemption of the 
church of the first-born by Jesus Christ, Heb. xu. 23. 

§ 23. And this concluded the first dispensation of God towards the 
church in the posterity of Abraham, for the space of 430 years. With the 
provision and furniture of these ordinances of worship, they left Egypt, and 
passing through the Red-sea, came into the wilderness of Sinai, where they 
received the law, and were made perfect in the beauty of typical holiness 
and worship. 

§ 24. To these ordinances succeeded the solemn νομοθεσία, or giving of the 
law on mount Sinai, with the precepts and sanctions thereof, mentioned in 
several places by our apostle, as ch. 11. 2. ‘ For if the word spoken by angels 
was steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a just re- 
compence of reward.’ Chap. x. 28. ‘He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses. Chap. xii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 
‘For ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with fire ; nor unto blackness and darkness, and tempest, and the 
sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, which they that heard in- 
treated that the word should not be spoken to them any more ; for they could 
not endure that which was commanded ; and if so much as a beast touched 
the mountain, it shall be stoned or thrust through with a dart. And so > 
terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake.’ 
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Ver. 25, ‘ They escaped not who refused him that spake on earth.’ And in 
other places. 

§ 25. Three things must be explained in reference to this great and solemn 
foundation of the Jewish church state, of which our apostle treateth in this 
whole epistle. First, the preparations for it. Secondly, the manner of the 
giving of it. Thirdly, the law itself. For the preparations for it, they are 
either more remote, or immediately preceding it. The former were those 
temporary, occasional, instructive ordinances which God gave them at 
their entrance into the wilderness, before they came to receive the law 
on Sinai. 

The first mentioned of this nature is Exod. xv. 23, 24, 25, 26. ‘ And when 
they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters of Marah, for they 
were bitter; therefore the name of it was called Marah. And the people 
murmured against Moses, saying, What shall we drink? And he cried 
unto the Lord, and the Lord showed him a tree, which when he had cast 
into the waters, the waters were made sweet. There he made a statute and 
an ordinance, and there he proved them, and said, If thou wilt diligently 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is nght 
in his sight, and wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep all his 
statutes, I will put none of those diseases upon thee, which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians, for I am the Lord that healeth thee.’ The whole course 
of God’s proceedings with his people, whereof we have here the first pledge 
in the wilderness, was by a constant series of temporal providential straits, 
sinful murmurings, and typical mercies. 

The waters being bitter, that they could not drink them, God showed to 
Moses a tree ; that is, say some of the Jewish doctors, he showed him the 
virtue of a tree to cure and make wholesome bitter waters. And they say 
it was a tree, whose flowers and fruit were bitter ; for no other reason, but 
because Elisha afterwards cured salt waters, by casting into them a cruse of 
salt. The Targum of Jonathan, and that of Jerusalem say, God showed 
him “STINT 1 ἸῸΝ the bitter tree Ardiphne, which is nothing but 
Aagyy Daphne, the Laurel. And on this tree the author of that fabulous 
paraphrase would have the glorious name of God to be written, according 
to the incantations in use among them in his days. But that which is 
designed in the whole is, that God preparing them for the bitter consuming 
law that was to be given them, and discovering to them their inability to 
drink of the waters of it for their refreshment, gave them an intimation of 
the cure of that curse and bitterness by him, who bearing our sins in his 
body upon the tree, (1 Pet. ii. 24,) is the end of the law for righteousness 
unto them that do believe. 

§ 26. Their second preparation for the receiving of the law, was the 
giving of manna unto them from heaven. In their progress between Elim 
and Sinai, they came to the wilderness of Sin, so called from a city in Egypt, 
to which it extended, in the midst of the second month after their de- 
parture from Egypt ; the stores which they brought with them from thence 
being exhausted, the whole congregation murmured for food. For still 
their wants and murmurings lay at the bottom, and were the occasion of 
those reliefs, whereby the spiritual mercies of the church by Christ were 
typified. In this condition God sends them manna, Exod. xvi. 14, 1. 
‘In the morning the dew lay round about the host. And when the dew 
that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness there lay a 
small round thing, as small as the hoar frost of the ground, and when the 
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children of Israel saw it, they said one to another, It is manna; for they 
wist not what it was. And Moses said unto them, This is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat, ver. 31. And the house of Israel called the 
name thereof manna, and it was like coriander seed, white, and the taste 
of it like wafers made with honey.’ 

When the children of Israel saw it, they said, 817 2. Man hu: and ver. 
31, the children of Israel called the name of it ja Man. The reason of 
this name is very uncertain. The calling of it manna in the New Testa- 
ment, gives countenance to the derivation of the word from 7273 Manah, 
to prepare and distribute. For what some have thought, that it should be 
an abbreviation of 72M a gift, and spoken by them in their precipitate haste, 
is destitute of all probability. If it be from ΤΣ Manah, it signifies a pre- 
pared meat, or portion. So upon the gight of it, they said one to another, 
here is a portion prepared. But the truth is, the following words, wherein 
there is a reason given why they said upon the sight of it 17 ja Man hu, 
inclines strongly to another signification, NYT Ta WT N2 %D, ‘For they 
knew not, Ma hu, what it was. They said one to another, Man hu, be- 
cause they knew not Ma hu, that is, what it was. So that Man hu is as 
much as, What is it? dnd so the words are rendered by the LXX. τι ἐστι 
rovro, What is this? and by the vulgar Latin, Quid est hoc? But this 
difficulty remains, that }72 Man is not in the Hebrew tongue an interroga- 
tive of the thing, no nor yet of the person, nor doth signify what. Aben 
Ezra says it is an Arabic word. Chiskuni, an Egyptian; and it is evi- 
dently an interrogative of the person in the Chaldee, and sometimes of the 
thing, as Judg. xiii. 14. ‘Jaw yo, What is thy name? Yea, it seems to 
be used towards this sense in the Hebrew, Ps. lxi. 8. 82 12 NaN) TOM 
where though most take 12 Man, to be the imperative in Pihel from 127 
Manah, which no where else occurs, yet the LX -X. took it to be an inter- 
rogation from the Chaldee, rendering the words τις e&ernoe, ‘Who shall find 
out? This being then the language of the common: people in their ad- 
miration of a thing new unto them, it is no wonder that they made use of a 
word that had obtained amongst them from some of the nations with whom 
they had been conversant, differing little in sound from a word of their own, 
of the same signification, and afterwards admitted into common use amongst 
them. From this occasional interrogation, did the food provided for them 
take its name of Man, called in the New Testament manna. This occa- 
sional imposition of names to persons and things has been at all times fre- 
quent and usual; as in the chapter foregoing, the place was called Marah, 
from the bitterness of the water, of which they complained upon their first 
tasting it. And in the next chapter the names of Massah and Meribah, 
are derived from their temptations and provocations. The only observation 
which we would make concerning this dispensation of God towards them is, 
that they had this eminent renewed pledge of the Lord Christ that bread οὗ 
life, and food of their souls given unto them, before they were entrusted 
with the law. But they making the law their only glory, and betaking 
themselves to it, without the healing tree and heavenly manna, the law 
thus used has become their snare and ruin. See John vi. 31, 32, 48, 49, 
51. Rev. ii. 17. 

§ 27. A third signal preparation for the law on ,the like occasion, and to 
the same purpose with the former, is repeated, Exod. xvii. 1—7. ‘ And 
all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from the wilderness 
of Sin, after their journeys, according to the commandment of the Lord, 
and pitched in Rephidim ; and there was no water for the people to drink. 
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Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and said, Give us water that 
we may drink. And Moses said unto them, Why chide ye with me? 
wherefore doye tempt the Lord? And the people thirsted there for water; and 
the people murmured against Moses, and said, Wherefore is this that thou 
hast brought us up out of Egypt to kill us with thirst? And Moses cried 
unto the Lord, saying, What shall I do unto this people? they be almost 
ready to stone me. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the people, 
and take with thee of the elders of Israel, and thy rod wherewith thou 
smotest the river take in thine hand, and go: behold I will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
shall come water out of it that they may drink. And Moses did so in the 
sight of the elders of Israel. And he called the name of the place Massah 
and Meribah, because of the chiding of the children of Israel, and because 
they tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord amongst us or not? March- 
ing up farther’ into the wilderness, they came to Rephidim, their fourth 
station from the Red Sea. There they met with no waters to their satisfac- 
tion, and therefore they fell into a high murmuring against the Lord, and 
mutiny against Moses their leader. And this iniquity the Jewish doctors 
suppose was the more aggravated, because they were in no absolute necessity 
for water, the dew which fell from the manna running in some streams. 
Hereon God commands Moses to go to the rock of Horeb, which he had 
prepared for the place of giving the law, and promises to meet, him there ; 
he commands him also to take his rod in his hand to smite the rock, and 
when this was done, waters flowed out for the relief of this smful murmur- 
ing people. The Holy Ghost hath put sundry remarks upon this dispensa- 
tion of God towards them. 

First. Because of the sin of the people, he gave a double name to the 
place where they sinned, for a memorial to all generations: he called it 
Massah and Meribah, which words our apostle renders by Πειρασμος and 
Παραπικρασμος, ehap. i. 9, temptation and provoking contention. And it 
is often mentioned both with respect to the people, either to reproach and 
burden them with their sin, as Deut. ix. 22, ‘And at Massah ye provoked 
the Lord to wrath ; or to warn them of the like miscarriage, chap. vi 16, 
‘ You shall not tempt the Lord your God, as you tempted him in Massah ; 
as also Ps. xcv. 8. It is also mentioned with reference to Moses, as to 
the signal trial that God had there made of his faith and obedience, in that 
great difficulty with which he conflicted ; as also of those of the tribe of 
Levi, who ina preparation to their ensuing dedication to God, clave to 
Moses in his straits, Deut. xxxii. 8, ‘And of Levi he said, Let thy 
Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah.’ - 

The mercy, likewise, that ensued, in giving them water from the rock, 
is most frequently celebrated, Deut. viii. 15; Psal. Ixxviii. 15, 16; Psal. 
cy. 41; Neh. ix. 15. Now, all this was done to bring them to attend and 
inquire diligently into the kernel of this mercy, whose outward shell was 
so undeservedly free, and so deservedly precious. For by this rock of 
Horeb was typified a spiritual rock, as our apostle tells us, 1 Cor. x. 4, even 
Christ the Son of God, who, being smitten with the rod of Moses, or the 
stroke and curse of the law administered by him, gave out waters of life 
freely to all that thirst and come unto him. 

§ 28. Thus did God prepare this people for the receiving of the law, by 
a triple intimation of him who is the Redeemer from the law, and by whom 
alone the Jaw that was to be given could be made useful and profitable to 
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them. And all these intimations were still given them on their great and 
signal provocations, to declare, that neither did their goodness deserve them, 
nor could their sins hinder the progress of the counsel of God’s will, and 
the work of his grace. Hereby also did God revive unto them the grace 
of the promise, which being given, as our apostle observes, four hundred 
and thirty years before the giving of the law, could not be disannulled 
thereby. 

And these I call the remote preparations of the people for the receiving 
of the law, consisting in three revelations of the grace of God in Christ, 
happening and granted unto them in the three months space which they 
spent between the Red Sea, and their coming unto the wilderness of Sinai, 
or to the mountain where they received the law. 

§ 29. The immediate preparations for giving of the law are all of them 
expressed, Exod. xix., and these we shall briefly notice, the most of them 
being insisted on, or referred to by our apostle in the places before men- 
tioned. 

First. The time of the people’s coming to the place where they were to 
receive the law is related, ver. 1. It was »w*>wm wma, ‘ novilunio tertio,’ 
in the third month after their coming up out of Egypt; that is, on the first 
day of the month, the month Sivan, on the day of the new moon. And, 
therefore, it is added, 7177 OYA, ‘on the same day ; on which Aben Ezra 
observes, Moses went up first into the mountain to receive the commands of 
God, and returning on that day to the people, he went up again on the 
third day, that is, the third day of the month, to give in their answer unto 
the Lord, ver. 11, 16. And this fell out, if not on the day, yet about the 
time of Pentecost, on which afterwards the Holy Ghost»descended on the 
apostles, enabling them to preach the gospel, and by it our deliverance from 
the curse of the law given at that time. 

§ 30. For the special time of the day: when God began to give out the 
appearances of his glory, it is said, ver. 16, 7PAT m3, ‘whilst it was yet 
morning. And Jarchi observes, that all Moses’ ascents into the mountain 
were T722W173, ‘ early in the morning, which he proves from chap. xxxivy. 
4, ‘And Moses rose up early in the morning, and went up unto Mount 
Sinai. And pa, ‘ Boker, properly signifies the ‘first appearance of the 
morning, the light that must be inquired and sought after before the rising 
of the sun. So David, Psal. cxxx. 6, compares the earnest expectation of 
his soul for mercy, to the diligent watching of men for the morning, 
that is the first appearance of light. And this was the season in 
which our blessed Saviour rose from the grave, and from under the curse 
of the law, bringing with him the tidings of peace with God, and deliver- 
ance. He rose between the first dawning of light, and the rising of the 
sun, Matt. xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 2; to that latitude of time doth the Serip- 
ture assign it, and the first evidence of it. For, whereas John says, that. 
‘Mary Magdalen came to the sepulchre very early while it was yet dark,’ 
chap. xx. 1. Matthew, ‘ when it began to dawn towards day,’ chap. xxviii. 
1. Mark, ‘very early in the morning, at the ‘rising of the sun, chap. 
xvi. 2, who compriseth the utmost abode of the women at the sepulchre ; 
Luke expresses it indefinitely, ορθρου βαθεως, ‘ profundo mane,’ that is, PA. 
‘in the first appearance,’ and dawning of light, at which time the prepara- 
tion for the promulgation of the law began. 

§ 31. The place they came to is called the wilderness of Sinai, ver. 
2, and so was the mountain also itself on which the glorious majesty of 
God appeared, ver. 20. It was also called Horeb, Exod. iii. 1. ‘ He came 
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to the mountain of God, even to Horeb,’ where they were to serve God, 
ver. 12, and it was on this account afterwards called Horeb, the mount of 
God, 1 Kings xix. 8. And the whole wilderness was termed the wilderness 
of Horeb, Deut. i. It is, therefore, generally supposed that they were 
several names of the same places; the mountain and wilderness wherein it 
was, being both called Sinai and Horeb. And they were both occasional 
names, taken from the nature of the place, “3°D, ‘ Sinai,’ from 73D, ‘ Seneh,’ 
a bush, such as that in which the angel appeared unto Moses, Exod. iii. 2, 
of which a multitude were in that place ; and Horeb, from its drought and 
barrenness, Which is the signification of the word. But the opinion of 
Moses Gerundensis is far more probable, that Horeb was the name of the 
wilderness, and Sinai of the mountain. That Simai was the name of the 
hill, is expressly affirmed, chap. xix. 18, 20, ‘And Mount Sinai was 
altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire ; and the 
Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the Mount,’ so Psal. 
Ixvili. 17. And, whereas mention is made of the wilderness of Sinai, it is 
no more than the wilderness in which Mount Sinai was. And for those 
places before referred to, where Horeb seems to be called the mount of 
God, the words in all of them will bear to be read, ‘to the mount of God 
in Horeb.’ Strabo calls this very mount, 2wvay, lib. 16, and Justin says of 
Moses, ‘ Montem Sinan occupat.’ The people, therefore, abode in Horeb, 
at the foot of the mountain, or about it, and the law was promulgated on 
the top of Sinai, in the most desert solitude of that wilderness. And in 
this place the superstition of some Christians in latter ages has built a 
monastery for the celebration of their devotion by an order of monks, 
whose Archimandrite was not many years since in England. But as the 
τ place, materially considered, is as evident an object of God’s displeasure 
against the lower part of the creation, upon the account of sin, as almost 
any place in the world, being a waste and howling wilderness, a place left to 
solitude and barrenness; so in its allusion or relation to the worship of 
God, it is cast by our apostle under bondage, and placed in opposition to 
the worship and church state of the gospel, Gal. iv. 24, 25. 

§ 32. When they came to this place, it is said, ‘ Moses went up unto the 
mount unto God.’ It doth not appear that he had any new immediate ex- 
press command todo so. Probably he both came to that place, and as soon as 
he came thither, went up into the mountain, in obedience to the command, 
and in faith of the promise of God which he received upon his first call, 
Exod. iii. 12. For at that time he was assured, asa token and pledge of their 
deliverance, that they should worship God, or receive the law in that moun- 
tain; which is also the judgment of Aben Ezra upon the place. And it is 
not unlikely but that God at that time fixed the cloud which went before 
them, as the token of his presence, on the top of Sinai, as a new direction to 
Moses for his going up thither. 

§ 33. Having ascended, God calls to him (the word of the Lord saith 
Jonathan) and teacheth him to prepare the people for the receiving of the 
Jaw, ver. 4, 5. Two things he proposeth to their consideration: First, The 
benefits of which they had already been made partakers, signified to them 
by the mighty and wonderful works of his power. And, Secondly, new 
privileges to be granted unto them. In the first, he reminds them that he 
had borne them on eagles’ wings. This Jarchi interprets of their sudden 
gathering out of all the coasts of Goshen unto Ramesis, to go away toge- 
ther the same night, chap. xil. 97. But, although it may be allowed that 
this wonderful assembling of them was effected by some special assistance 
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of Providence, besides the preparation which they had been making for 
sundry days before, yet this expression evidently extends to the whole dis- 
pensation of God towards them, from the first of their deliverance unto that 
day. Generally, they all of them explain this allegorical expression from 
the manner in which the eagles, as they say, carry their young, which is on 
their backs or wings, because they fear nothing above them, as soaring over 
all; whereas, other fowls carry their young between their feet, as fearing 
other birds of prey above them. But there is no need to force from the 
expression such uncertain niceties. There is no more intended but that 
God carried them speedily and safely, as an eagle is borne by its wings in 
her course. 

To this remembrance of former mercies, God adds secondly a threefold 
promise. First, That they should be 72D, ‘Segullah,’ a word that hath 
none to declare it by. We render it here and elsewhere, ‘a peculiar 
treasure, Kccles. ii. 8. It is rendered by our apostle, Titus ii. 14, λαος 
περιουσιος,᾿ ‘a peculiar people ; and by another, Aaog εἰς περιποιησιν, 1 Pet. 
il. 9, which we translate in like manner. Secondly, That they should be 
Dam. nod, ‘a kingdom of priests, that is, DYIw, ‘of princes, saith 
Jarchi, as David’s sons Who were princes, are said to be D379. And it is 
not denied but that the word is sometimes so used. But, whereas it here 
means the special separation and dedication of the people to God, after the 
manner of priests, thence the allusion is taken, the dignity of princes being 
included in that of a kingdom. And this Peter renders βασιλειον ἱερατευμα, 
‘a kingly priesthood, And in the transference of this privilege unto be- 
lievers under the gospel, it is said, that by Christ they are made ‘kings and 
priests unto God, Rev. i. 6, and it is added, that they should be ‘a holy 
nation, as expressly, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

§ 34 That which God on the other hand requires of them is, that 
they keep his covenant, ver. 5. Now, this covenant of God with them 
had a double expression. First, In the giving of it unto Abraham, and its 
confirmation by the sign of circumcision. It is not this, however, which 
is here especially intended, but it is the administration of the covenant, 
wherein the whole people became the peculiar treasure and inheritance of 
God upon a new account, which is respected. Now, this covenant was not 
yet made, nor was it ratified until the dedication of the altar, when it was 
sprinkled with the blood of the covenant, as Aben Ezra well observes, and 
as our apostle manifests at large, chap. ix. 19—21. Wherefore, the people 
taking upon themselves the performance of it, and of all its statutes and 
laws, while yet they knew not what they were, did give up themselves to 
the sovereignty and wisdom of God, which is the indispensable duty of all 
that will enter into covenant with him. 

§ 35. For the farther preparation of the people, God appoints that they 
should be ‘sanctified, and wash their clothes, ver. 10, which was done 
accordingly, ver. 14. The first contained their moral, the latter their cere- 
monial significative preparation for converse with God. The former con- 
sisted in the due disposal of their minds to that godly fear and holy 
reverence, that becomes poor worms of the earth, to whom that glorious 
God makes such approaches as he did unto them. The latter denoted that 
purity and holiness which was required in their inward man. From this 
latter institution, which was temporary and occasional, and of this kind 
they had many granted to them whilst they were in the wilderness before 
the giving of the law, the rabbins have framed a baptism for those that 
enter into their synagogue, a fancy too greedily embraced by some Christian 
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writers, who would have:the holy ordinance of the churches’ baptism to be 
derived from thence. But this washing of their clothes, not of their bodies, 
was temporary, never repeated, neither is there any thing of any such bap- 
tism or washing required in any proselytes, either men or women, where the 
laws of their admission are strictly set down. Nor are there the least foot- 
steps of any such usage amongst the Jews, until after the days of John Baptist, 
in imitation of whom it was first taken up by some anti-mishnical rabbins. 

§ 36. The next thing which Moses did by the command of God, after he 
returned from the Mount, was to set bounds to it, and to the people, that 
none of them might press to go up, until the trumpet had finished its long 
and last sounding, a sign of the departure of the presence of God, ver. 
12,13. ‘And thou shalt set bounds unto the people round about, say- 
ing, Take heed to yourselves that you go not up into the Mount, or 
touch the border of it: whosoever toucheth the Mount shall be surely 
put to death; there shall not an hand touch it, but he shall surely be 
stoned, or shot through; whether it be beast or man it shall not live: 
when the trumpet soundeth long, they shall come up to the Mount,’ 
The law, the sanction, and the duration of the obedience required, are 
here stated. The law expresseth an evil prohibited both in itself, and 
in the end of it. The evil itself was, going up into, or so much as 
touching by any means the mountain, or the border of it. The reason 
why this was prohibited was, that they might not gaze, ver. 21, ‘ Charge 
the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze.’ The sanc- 
tion is death, enjomed from the hand of men in these verses, and 
threatened from the hand of heaven, ver. 21, 24. The continuance of 
the observance was until the the trumpet sounded long, or had done sound- 
ing, the sign of the departure of God’s special presence, which made the 
place holy only during its continuance. 

§37. For the law it is said expressly that the Mount was not to be 
touched ; it might not be touched by man or beast. Yet our apostle 
treating concerning it, calls it, ‘the Mount that might be touched, Heb. 
xu. 21. For, although de jure, whilst that temporary command continued 
in force, it might not be touched, which seemed to render it glorious, 
yet, saith the apostle it was but a carnal thing, that might de facto be 
touched by man or beast, had they not been severely prohibited ; and so 
is no way to be compared with that heavenly Mount Sion to which we are 
called in the worship of God under the gospel. 

§ 38. The contexture of the words in our translation seems to have some 
difficulty: ‘ Whosoever toucheth the Mount, ver. 12, 13. ‘There shall not 
an hand touch it” ‘> 12 yan ΝΘ, it should seem that by # 12, the Mount 
itself is intended, and that the law is reinforced in a particular caution, that 
so much as a hand should not touch the Mount. But it is far more proba- 
ble that by ἐξ, touch it, the person, man or beast that touched the moun- 
tain, is intended. And the words declare the manner in which the offender 
should be destroyed. Being made anathema, devoted, accursed. by his pre- 
sumptuous sin, no man was to touch him, or to lay hand on him to deliver 
him, lest he also should partake of his guilt. And this sense the ensuing 
words, with the series of them evinceth. Tam DNS TMP ΓΤ ἽΝ Spr dD 
TMT ND WN ON, that is, no hand shall touch it, either to save it, or to pun- 
ish it, but stoning it shall be stoned, or thrusting through tt shall be thrust 
through, whether man or beast it shall not live. Let none think by laying 
hand on it, to deliver it. Whence Aquila renders 7“ ΓΤ by ῥοιζησει, he 
shall be slain or destroyed ‘cum impetu et horrore.’ with force and terror, all 
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being to cast stones at him, or to shoot him through with arrows, or. thrust 
him through with darts. So Aben Ezra, po wend pin oD Nd ὈΝῸΤ 
DSTI WTI PT DN) ὈΩΝ 5 Dip ΝΠ sm>po*. The meaning is, 
‘Men should not gather about him to take him, but those that see him, 
shall stone him from the place of their station. And if he be afar off, they 
shall shoot him through with arrows.’ 

§ 39. Touching the mountain, or the border, limit, or bound set unto it 
by God’s appointment, was the sin forbidden. And the end of it, as was 
said, was, that they should not break through, M879, to sce, to gaze say we 
properly, to look with curiosity on the appearances of God’s glory ; for 
which cause he smote the men of Bethshemesh upon their looking into the 
ark, 1 Sam. vi. God intended by this prohibition to beget in the people an 
awe and reverence of his holy majesty as the great Law-giver ; and by the 
terror thereof, to bring them and their posterity into that bondage in the 
frame of their spirit, that servile awe that was to abide upon them, until 
such time as he should come, who was to give liberty and boldness to his 
church, by dispensing to believers the spirit of adoption, and so enabling 
them to ery Abba, Father, and to enter with boldness into the holy place, 
even to the throne of grace. 

§ 40. In case the punishment appointed were neglected by the people, 
God threatens to see the execution of it himself, ver. 21, ‘ Lest they break 
through unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them perish; ver. 24, ‘And 
let not the priests and the people break through to come up unto the Lord, 
lest he break forth upon them.’ For to make them watchful in their duty, 
he lets them know that their miscarriage in this matter, by their neglect 
leaving to him the punishment of the transgressor, should be imputed by 
him to the whole people, so that he would in such a cause break forth upon 
them with his judgments, and many of them should be consumed to the 
terror and warning of the remnant. 

The continuance of this prescription was from the day before the appear- 
ance of the glory of God on the Mount, until by the long sounding of the 
trumpet, they perceived the presence of God had left the place, ver. 13, 
‘When the trumpet soundeth long, they shall come up to the Mount,’ that 
is, they had liberty so to do. 

§ 41. Things being thus prepared, the people were brought forth to their 
station to attend to the law, ver. 17, ‘And Moses brought forth the peo- 
ple out of the camp for to meet with God; and they stood at the nether 
part of the Mount.’ This station of the people in Mount Sinai, is amongst 
the Jews the most illustrious thing that ever befel them. And many dis- 
putes they have about their order therein; some few things we may ob- 
serve from it. 

Moses brought forth the people DTN ΠΝ, ‘in occursum ipsius Dei,’ 
‘to meet with God himself’ “7 ΝΣ mpd, ‘to meet with, or before . 
the Word of God,’ saith Onkelos. “71 Nny2W, saith Ben Uzziel, ‘the glo- 
rious presence of God,’ ὁ λογος του Θεου, and απαυγασμα τῆς δοξἕης avrov, 
‘ the essential Word of God, the brightness of his glory,’ the Son of God, 
the Head and Law-giver of the church in all ages. 

§ 42. And they stood at the nether part of the Mount. Ver. 2, it is said, 
a7 322 Sw Dw y7™, ‘And Israel encamped there before the Mount,’ 
in the singular number, that is in such order, saith Jarchi, that they were 
all as one man. And, saith he, they were on the east side of the mountain, 
where also they kept their station at the giving of the law; for so he would 
have the word ΤῺ to denote, though he gives no instance to confirm his 
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opinion. But Aben Ezra expressly rejects this fancy, and that by a notable 
instance, where it is said, ‘ the people pitched their tents before (723) the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation round about.’ So that although they were rownd 
about the tabernacle, they are said to be before it, because of the special re- 
gard which they had unto it. And at this station in the wilderness, com- 
mand was given to set bounds to the Mount 2°20, round about, ver. 12. 
which there had been no need of, had not the people been gathered 
round about the mountain. 

§ 43. Now they generally agree, that this was the order wherein they 
stood: First stood the priests, mentioned expressly, ver. 22, and said there 
to draw near unto the Lord; that is, nearer than the rest of the people, 
though they also are expressly forbidden to come so nigh as to touch the 
Mount, ver. 24. These priests were as yet the first born of all the families, 
before a commutation was made, and the tribe of Levi accepted in their 
room. Next to the priests, stood the princes or heads of the tribes, attend- 
ed with the elders and officers of the people. The body of the people, or 
the men of Israel, as they speak, stood next to them; and behind them, 
the women and children. The remotest of all in this order being, as they 
suppose, the proselytes that adhered unto them. Thus Aben Ezra express- 
oe 28 own “pola Po monn. ‘a, ‘ First were the first born who drew 
nigh to God? D'NW2T BT DwWAW “WNT ὈΓΤ ΤΙΝῚ, Sand after them were 
the heads of the tribes, that is the princes. D°PiIT DMN, ‘after them 
the elders.’ DWI DT MNS, ‘after them the officers; ὯΝ 2D ὉΠ ΙΝῚ 
Sw, ‘after them all the men of Israel ; }urmM ὈΣΤ ΠΝ, ‘after them the 
children,’ that is, males ; D»w2TT DAMN, ‘after them the women ; DM NN) 
pan, ‘after them the proselytes or strangers.’ 

§ 44, All things being thus disposed, in the morning of the third day, the 
appearances of God’s glorious presence began to be manifested, ver. 16, 
‘ And it came to pass, on the third day in the morning, that there were 
thunders, and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the Mount, and the voice 
of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled.’ Ver. 18, ‘And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the whole Mount quaked greatly.’ That all 
these things were the effects of the ministry of angels preparing the place 
of God's glorious presence, and attending upon him in their work, the 
Scripture elsewhere testifies, and we have before manifested, so that there 
is no need here farther to insist upon it. 

§ 45. Upon this preparation for the descent of the glory of God, upon 
the sight of his harbingers and evidence of his coming, Moses brought 
forth the people ont ΠΝ ΡΣ, ‘to meet with God.” He brought them 
out of the camp, which was at some farther distance, unto the bounds 
that by God’s prescription he had set unto Mount Sinai. And Rashi 
on the place observes, not unfitly, that this going of the people to meet 
with God, argues that the glory of God came also to meet with them, 
as the bridegroom goeth out to meet the bride; for it was a marriage 
covenant into which God then took the people, whence it is said that 
God came from Sinai, namely to meet the people. 

§ 46. The utmost of the approach of the people was to the nether part 
of the Mount. From this expression, the Targum of Jerusalem hath a 
foolish imagination, which they have also in the Talmud; namely, that 
Mount Sinai was plucked up by the roots, and lifted up into the air, that the 
people stood under it, which Jarchi calls a Midrash, that is, though not in 
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the signification of the word, yet in the usual application of it, an allegori- 
cal fable. 

In this posture, the people trembled and were not able to keep their sta- 
tion, but removed from their place, ch. xx. 28. And the whole Mount 
quaked greatly, ver. 18, so terrible was the appearance of the majesty of 
God in giving out his fiery law. 

In this general consternation of all, it is added, that ‘Moses himself spake,’ 
ver. 19, ‘and God answered him by a voice.’ What he spake is not declar- 
ed, nor was there any occasion for his speaking, nor can any account be 
given why he should speak to God, when God was solemnly preparing to 
speak to him and the people ; nor is it said, that he spake to God, but 
only that he spake. And it is signally added, that God answered him, 

pa, im, or by a voice. For my part, I doubt not but that in this general 
consternation that befel all the people, Moses himself being surprised with 
fear, spake the words recorded by our apostle, ch. xii. 21, ‘I exceedingly 
fear and quake,’ which condition he was relieved from by the comforting 
voice of God, and so confirmed for the remainder of his ministry. These 
brief remarks being given upon the preparation for, and the manner of the 
giving of the law, we shall,summarily consider the general nature of the law, 
and its sanction, in our next Exercitation. 


EXERCITATION XX. 


§ 1. What meant by the law among the Jews. § 2. The common distribution of it into 
moral, ceremonial, and judicial, by them rejected.. The ground of that distribution. § 3. 
613 Precepts collected by the Jews. § 4. Reasons of that number. Of these, 248 af- 
firmative ; 365 negative. §5. Twelve houses of each sort. ᾧ 6. First house of affirma- 
tives, concerning God, and his worship, in twenty precepts. § 7. The second, concerning. 
the temple and priesthood, innumber 19. § 8. The third, concerning sacrifices, in 57 
precepts. § 9. The fourth of cleanness and uncleanness, 18. § 10. The fifth of alms and 
tithes, in 32 precepts. § 11. The sixth about things to be eaten, in seven commands. 
§ 12. The seventh, concerning the passover and festivals, 20. § 13. The eighth, of rule 
and judgment, in 13 precepts. § 14. The ninth, of doctrine and truth, whose commands 
are 25. ᾧ 15. The tenth, concerning women and matrimony, in 12 precepts. § 16. The 
eleventh of criminal judgments and punishments, in eight precepts. § 17. The twelfth, 
of civil judgments, in 17 precepts. § 18. Censure of this collection. § 19. Negative 
precepts, in 12 families. § 20. The first family. Of false worship, in 47 prohibitions. 
$21. Remarks. § 22. The second family. Of separation from the heathen. § 23. The 
third family. Of things sacred. § 24. The fourth family. Of sacrifices and priests. 
§ 25. The fifth family. Of meats. § 26. The sixth family. Of fields and harvest. 
§ 27. The seventh family. The house of doctrines. § 28. The eighth family. Of jus- 
tice and judgment. § 29. The ninth family. Of feasts. § 30. The tenth family. Of 
chastity. § 31. Theeleventh family. Of marriages. 32. The twelfth family. Of the 
manner of the kingdom. § 33—35. Concluding remarks. 


§ 1. Tu law itself, and its sanctions, are the next thing of which our 
apostle makes mention in the economy of the Judaical church. By this 
law he especially understands the law given on mount Sinai, or partly there, 
and partly from the tabernacle, the type of Christ, after it was erected. The 
Jews by the 7™7n or law, generally understand the whole five books of 
Moses, as they are also called in the New Testament, and all precepts that 
they can gather out of any of them, they refer to the law, for which they 
are not to be contended with. 
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§ 2. This whole law is generally distributed into three parts. First, the 


moral ; secondly, the ceremonial ; thirdly, the judicial part of it. And in- - 


deed there is no precept but may conveniently be referred to one or other of 
these heads, as they are usually explained. ‘That which is commonly called 
the moral law, the Scripture terms DIA Mwy man “27, Exod. xxxiv. 
28. The words of the covenant, the ten words. From this is formed the 
Greek Δεκαλογος, or the law of ten words, or precepts: all which in their 
substance are moral and universally obligatory on all the sons of men. That 
part of the law, in Scripture called DwDW, judgments, Exod. xxi. 1, which 
determines rights between man and man, and punishments upon transgres- 
sions, with special reference to the interest of the people in the land of 
Canaan, is by us usually termed the judicial law. And the institutions of 
ceremonial worship are most commonly expressed by the name of ‘pn, 
the whole system whereof is termed the law ceremonial. 

§ 3. The Jews either do not acknowledge, or do not much insist on this 
distinction, though it is evidently founded in the things themselves; but 
casting all these parts of the law together, contend, that there is amongst 
them 613 precepts. For the numeral letters of ΤΠ, denote 611 of them ; 
and the other two, which, as they say, are the two first of the decalogue, 
were delivered by God himself to the people, and so come not within the 
compass of the word torah in that place, whence they take this important 
consideration, namely, Deut. xxxiii. 4, ‘ Moses commanded us a law,’ that 
is, of 611 precepts; two being given by God himself, completes the num- 
‘ber of 613. The folly of these things is obvious to all; yet this is a part 
of their oral law, to which, as hath been shown, they ascribe more often- 
times than to the written word itself. 

§ 4. Of these 613 precepts, 248, they say, are affirmative precepts; be- 
cause there are, as they affirm, so many distinct members or bones in the 
body of a man; of this I leave our anatomists to judge: and 365 negative 
precepts, because there are so many days in the year; man being bound to 
keep the law with his whole body all the year long; both which numbers 
make up 613. And lest this observation should not seem sufficiently 
strengthened by these arguments, they add that which they suppose conclu- 
sive, namely, that in the decalogue there are 613 letters, if you will but set 
aside the last two words ; and this, in common civility, cannot be well de- 
nied unto them. 

§ 5. These 613 precepts they divide or distinguish into twelve families, 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel ; that is, either general part 
into twelve ; first the affirmative, and secondly the negative. And although 
this distribution be not satisfactory for many reasons, as others have shown, 
yet for the advantage of the reader, I shall here give a summary account of 
them. 

§ 6. The first family, which hath relation to God and to his worship, 
consists of twenty precepts. These, as well as those which follow, I shall 
briefly enumerate, without any examination of the reasons which may have 
led the Jews to place them in their several stations. 1, Faith, and acknow- 
ledgment of God’s divine essence and existence, Exod. xx. 2. 2. Faith of 
the unity of God, Deut. vi. 4. xxxil. 39. 3. Love of God, Deut. vi. 5. x. 
12. 4. Fear of God, Deut. vi. 13. 5. Acknowledgment of God’s righte- 
ousness in afflictions, Deut. vill. 5. 6. Prayer to God, Exod. xxiii. 25; 
Deut. xi. 13. 7. Adherence to God, Deut. x. 20. 8. To swear by the 
name of God, Exod. vi. 13; Deut. x. 20. 9. To walk in the ways of God, 
Deut. xxviii. 9. 10. To sanctify the name of God, Levit. xxii, 32. 11. 
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Twice a-day to repeat that section, ‘Hear, Ὁ Israel,’ Deut. vi. 7, xi. 19. 
12. That we learn and teach the law, Deut. v, 1, xi. 8. 18, To wear phy- 
lacteries or tephilin on the head, Deut. vi.8. 14. To wear them on the arm, 
in the same place. 15. To make fringes, Numb. xv. 33—40. 16. To put 
writings of the Scripture on the posts of our doors, Deut. vi. 9. 17. That 
the people be called together to hear the law at the end of the feast of ta- 
bernacles, Deut. xxxi. 12. 18. That every one write him a copy of the 
law, Deut. xxxi. 19. 19. That the king moreover write out another for 
himself as king, Deut. xvii. 28. 20. That at our eating of meat we give 
thanks or bless God, Deut. viii. 10. This is the first family, which though 
it sometimes fail in educing its precepts from the word, yet good use may 
be made of the observation, in reducing these things to one certain head. 

§ 7. The second family, of the first general head of affirmative precepts, 
contains those which concern the sanctuary and priesthood, being nineteen 
innumber. 1. That a sanctuary, tabernacle, or temple, should be built, 
Exod. xxv. 8. 2. That being built it’should be reverenced, Levit. xix. 30. 
3. That the priests and Levites, and no other, should always keep the 
temple, Numb. xviii. 2, 4. That the work or ministry of the temple should 
be performed by the Levites, Numb. xviii. 23. 5. That the priests should 
wash their hands and feet before their ministry, Exod. xxx. 9. 6. That the 
priests should attend the lamps of the sanctuary, Exod. xxvii. 21. 7. That 
the priests should bless the people, Numb. vi. 23. 8. That every day the 
shew-bread should be renewed. 9. That incense should be offered twice 
a-day on the golden altar, Exod. xxx. 7, 8. 10. That the fire on the altar 
should be kept always burning, Levit. vi. 12, 13. 11. That the ashes 
should be removed from the altar every day, Levit. vi. 10. 12. That the 
unclean should be separated from the camp and temple, Numb. ν. 2; Deut. 
xxii. 10. 13. That Aaron and his posterity should have the principal 
place and honour in sacred things, Levit. xxi. 8. 14. That the priests 
should wear the garments appointed to their special ministry, Exod. xxviii. 
2. 15. That the ark should be carried on the shoulders of the Levites, 
Numb. vi. 9. 16. That the anointing oil should be made to anoint kings 
and priests, Exod. xxx.25—27. 17. That the families of the priests should 
minister in the sanctuary by turns, but that all should be present at the 
great anniversary feasts, Deut. xviii. 6. 18. That the priests mourn and 
- be defiled for their near relations, Levit. xxi. 3. 19. That the high priest 
marry a virgin, Levit. xxi. 13. 

This is the second family, liable to the same mistakes in many things 
with the former; but yet containing a collection of things suitable to each 
other, and belonging for the most part to the same general head. 

§ 8. The third family relates to sacrifices, containing fifty-seven precepts. 
As, 1. That the 17An, tamid, or continual sacrifice, be offered every day, 
Exod. xxix. 38; Numb. xxvii. 2, 3. 2. That the high priest offer his - 
mincha or corban every day, Levit. vi. 20. 3. That every sabbath day two 
lambs of a year old be offered as a sacrifice morning and evening, Numb. 
xxvii. 9. 4. That the sacrifice of the new moon be observed, Numb. xxviii. 
2. 5. That during the feast of the passover, the special sacrifices appointed 
be added to the continual sacrifice, Levit. xxiii. 6,7; Numb. xxviii. 19. 
6. That at the feast of Pentecost, the offering of new corn be observed, 
Numb. xxix. 1. 7. That it be accompanied with alms. 8. Likewise that 
on the day of expiation, Numb. xxix. 7. 9. And that on the feast of ta- 
bernacles for seven days, Levit. xxiii. 34. 10. That on the eighth or last 
day of the feast, Numb. xxix. 35, 36. 11. That on the second day of the 
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feast of the passover an homer of meal he offered with a lamb, Levit. xxiii. 
12. That on the feast of Pentecost two new loaves be offered, with its es- 
pecial sacrifice, Levit. xxiii. 17. 13. That all things be done aright on the 
feast of expiation, Levit. xvi. (These general things are evidently put in 
to fill up the number of precepts that they had fixed on, there being no 
special precept in them.) 14. That three times in the year an holy feast be 
kept to the Lord, Exod. xxiii. 14. 15. That on these feasts all the males 
appear before the Lord, Deut. xvi. 16. 10. That they should rejoice in all 
their feasts, Deut. xvi. 14. 17. That the paschal lamb be slain, Exod. xii. 
6. That his flesh be eaten roasted, Exod. xii. 8. 19. That in the second 
month, on the fourteenth day, another passover be kept. 20. That the 
lamb be then eaten with unleavened bread, and sour herbs, Numb. xix. 10, 
11. 21. That the sounding of trumpets be used with the sacrifice, in the 
day of the afflicting their souls, Numb. x. 9,10. 22. That the creatures 
to be sacrificed should be eight days old and upwards, Levit. xxii. 27. 23. 
That every creature to be sacrificed be perfect, Levit. xxii. 18. 24. That salt 
be used in all sacrifices, Levit. 1. 13. 25. That whole burnt offerings be 
offered according to the law, Levit. 1. 3. 20. That so also be the sin-offer- 
ing, Levit. vi. 18. 27. And likewise the trespass-offering, Levit. vii. 1. 
28. And the peace-offering, Levit. vii. 2. 29. And the meat-offering, 
Levit. xi. 1. 30. That if the whole congregation offend, a sacrifice be of- 
fered for it, Levit. iv. 13. 31. Ifa private man sin by ignorance, he must 
offer his sin-offering, Levit. iv. 27. 32. That a sacrifice be offered for an 
uncertain crime, Levit. v. 17, 18. 33. That a sacrifice be offered for sin 
certain and known, Levit. vi. 2, v.16. 34. That every one’s sacrifice be 
according to his substance or wealth, Levit. v. 7. 35. That whosoever 
sinned, together with his sacrifice, he make confession of his sin, Numb. v. 
6, 7. 36. That involuntary pollution be cleansed by sacrifice, Levit. xv. 
13. 37. That women do so likewise in the case mentioned, Levit. xv. 28. 
38. That the leper, being cleansed, do offer sacrifice, Levit. xiv. 10. 99. 
That a woman after child-birth offer sacrifice, Levit. xii. 6—8. 40. That 
the tenth of every clean beast be separated to the Lord, Levit. xxvii. 32. 
41. That every first-born male be sanctified and offered to the Lord, Exod. 
xiii. 2; Deut.xv.19. 42. That every first-born of man be redeemed with 
a certain price, Numb. xviii. 15. 43. That the first-born of an ass be re- 
deemed with a lamb, Exod. xiii. 14. 44. That if it be not redeemed its 
neck be broken, Exod. xiii. 14. 45. That any sacred beast, that is firstling 
or tenth, wherein isa blemish, be redeemed, Deut. xi. 15. 46. That which 
is changed, and that which it is changed for, are to be both the Lord’s, 
Levit. xxvii. 10. 47. That all offerings, both those which were necessary 
by legal prescription, and also free-will offerings, be brought to Jerusalem 
on the next feast, Deut. xii. 5,6. 48. That all sacrifices be offered at the 
sanctuary, Deut. xii. 14. 49. That sacrifices vowed out of the holy land be 
offered at Jerusalem, Deut. xii. 27. 50. That Aaron and his sons eat the 
remainder of the meat-offerings, Levit. vi. 16. 51. That the males of the 
house of the priests eat the flesh of the sin and trespass-offering, Exod. 
xxix. 33. 52. That holy flesh which hath touched any unclean thing be 
burned in the fire, Levit. vii. 19. 53. That the flesh of the sacrifices that 
remain above the third day be consumed with fire, Levit. vii. 17. 54. That 
a Nazarite suffer his hair to grow, Numb. vi. 5. 55. That he shave his 
hair after his vow is accomplished, ver.9. 56. That every man perform his 
vows to God, Deut. xxii. 23; Numb. xxx. 2. 57. That judgment be 
ade of the obligations of vows according to the law, Numb. xxx. 3—5. 
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δ. 9. The fourth family of affirmative commands respects cleanness and 
—uncleanness, whereof they reckon up eighteen precepts; as, 1. He that 
touches that which dies of itself is unclean, Levit. xi. 39. 2. Hight kinds 
of creeping things are unclean, Levit. xi. 29. 3. Sundry things that may 
be eaten are yet capable of uncleanness, Levit. xi. 34. 4, A woman in her 
natural disease is unclean, Levit. xv. 19. 5. And she that is delivered of 
a child, Levit. xii. ὦ. 6. The leper is unclean, and defileth other things, 
Levit. xi. ἢ. 7. A cloth infected with leprosy is unclean, Levit. xiii. 47. 
8. And an house likewise, Levit. xiv. 35. 9. He that hath an issue is un- 
clean, Levit. xv. 2. 10. And to the same purpose, Levit.xv.16. 11. And 
in a woman, ver. 25. 12. A dead body is unclean, and defileth, Numb. 
xix. 14. 13. Atl cleansing must be accompanied with bathing or washing, 
Levit. xv. 16. 14. The cleansing of the leper must be with cedar, hyssop, 
scarlet wool, and the other ceremonies, Levit. xiv. 2. 15. The leper must 
shave all the hair off his head on the seventh day, Levit. xiii. 45. 16. The 
leper must not go abroad, but with the signs of his leprosy, Levit. xiii. 45. 
17. That the red heifer be burned according to order, Numb. xix. 2. 18. 
That the water of the ashes of a red heifer be sprinkled in purification, 
Numb. xix. 19. " 

§ 10. The fifth family of this sort of commands, concerns alms and 
tithes, consisting of thirty-two precepts. 1. That alms be given to the poor, 
Deut. xv. 8. 2. That he who promiseth the price of redemption for the 
first-born, pay it assuredly, Lev. xxvii. 2, 3. That he who is to pay the 
redemption price of an unclean firstling, pay it accordingly, Lev. xxvii. 1]. 
4. That the price of a devoted house be so paid, according to the judg- 
ment of the priest, Lev. xxvii. 14. 5. The same of a field, Lev. xxvii. 
16. 6. That he who deceiveth by ignorance, add a fifth part to the price 
of the thing itself, Lev. xv. 16. 7. That the fruits of the fourth year be 
dedicated to God, Lev. xix. 24. 8. That the corners of the fields be left 
to the poor to cut and gather, Lev. xix. 9. 9. That ears of corn be left 
for the poor in harvest, Ley. xix. 9. 10. That a sheaf of corn forgotten 
be left for the poor, not sought for again, Deut. xxiv. 19. 11. That the 
gleanings of the vine branches, be left to the poor, Lev. xix. 10. 12. And 
the grapes that fall to the ground, v. 20. 13. That all first fruits of the 
earth be brought to the sanctuary or temple, Exod. xxiii. 19. 14. That 
the words appointed, Deut. xxvi. 5—7, be repeated over the first fruits. 
15. That the heave-offering, or terumah for the priest, be observed, Deut. 
xviii. 4. 16. That the tithes be separated for the use of the Levites. 17. 
That a second tithe be taken by the owners, to spend at the tabernacle or at 
Jerusalem, Deut. xiv. 22. 18. That out of the tenth of the Levites, a 
tenth be taken home for the priests. 19. That on the third and sixth year, 
in the room of this second tenth, a tenth be given to the poor, Deut. xiv. 
28, 29. 20. That confession be made over the tithes, Deut. xxvi.13. 21. 
That a cake of the dough be separated unto the priests, Numb. xv. 20. 22. 
That the whole increase of the land every seventh year be common to all, 
Exod. xxii. 10, 11. 28, That the seventh year be a year of rest to the 
whole land, Exod. xxiv. 21; Lev. xxv. 2. 24. That the year of the jubi- 
lee be reckoned by the years of rest, or weeks of years, Lev. xxv. 8—10. 
25. That the year of jubilee be separated or sanctified, v. 8—10. 26. That 
on the tenth day of the month Tisri, the trumpet shall sound for the be- 
ginning of the jubilee, Ley. xxv. 10. 27. That a redemption, or restitution 
of the land be granted in the year of jubilee, Lev. xxv. 24. 28. He 
that sells an house in a walled town, may redeem it within a year, Ley. 
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xxv. 29. 29. That debts be remitted on the seventh year, Deut. xv.2. 30. 
That in all offerings and sacrifices for sin, the priest have the right shoulder, 
the breast and the cheek for his portion, Deut. xviii. 3. 31. That the first 
fleece of sheep being shorn be given to the priests, Deut. xvii. 4. 32. That 
right judgment be made of things devoted, as to the part of God, and that 
of the priests. 

§ 11. The sixth family contains seven precepts about things to be eaten. 
1. That all creatures to be eaten, beasts and birds, have their heads taken 
off, Deut. xii. 2. 2. That the blood of beasts and birds killed to be eaten, 
be covered with earth or dust, Ley. xvii. 23. 3. That the mother be left 
free from the nest, when the young ones are taken, Deut. xxi. 6. 4. That 
the signs of clean and unclean beasts be diligently observed, Ley. 1]. 25. ὅ. 
That signs to the same purpose be observed in some birds, Deut. xiv. 1]. 
6. And the same concerning locusts that may be eaten, Ley. xi. 21. 7. 
That the signs in fishes be observed, Lev. xi. 9. 

§ 12. The seventh family of affirmative precepts, respects the passover 
and other feasts as to the time of their observance, having twenty com- 
mands appertaining to it. 1. That the course of the sun and moon, be ex- 
actly observed for the right constituting of the anniversary feasts, Deut. iv. 
6. 2. That the beginning of the months be appointed by the house of 
judgment, Exod. xii. 2. 3. That we rest on the Sabbath, Exod. xxiii. 12. 
4. That the Sabbath be sanctified, Exod. xx. 8. 5. That all leaven be 
thrust out of doors on the feast of the passover, Exod. xii. 15. 6, That on 
the night of the passover the first discourse be about the deliverance out of 
Egypt, Exod. xii. 8. 7. That unleavened bread be eaten on that night, 
Exod. xii. 18. 8. That the first day of the feast of the passover be a day 
of rest. 9. Likewise the seventh day also, Exod. xu. 16. Lev. xxii. 7. 
10. That forty nine days be reckoned to the feast of weeks, Ley. xxiii. 15. 
11. That on the fiftieth day rest be declared, Lev. xxii, 21. 12. That on 
the first day of the seventh month, there be rest from all works, Lev. xxui. 
24. 13. That the trumpet sound on that day, Numb. xxix.1. 14. That 
every one afflict his own soul on the tenth day of September, Lev. xxiii. 
2729. 15. That there be a rest and ceasing from all works on the day of 
expiation, Lev. xxiii. 32. 16. That there be a rest from labour on the first 
day of the feast of tabernacles, Ley. xxiii. 35. 17. Likewise on the eighth 
day, ver. 36. 18. That the people dwell in booths seven days, Lev. xxii. 
43. 19. That on the first day of the feast of tabernacles, branches of palms 
be carried, Lev. xxiii. 40. 20. That every Israelite that 15 a male, offer 
every year half a shekel to the Lord, Exod. xxx. 13. 

§ 13. The eighth family concerns rule and judgment, made up of thirteen 
precepts. 1. That obedience be yielded to every prophet speaking in the 
name of God, Deut. xviii. 15. 2. That the people choose a king, Deut. 
xvii. 15. 3. That judges and rulers be appointed in every city of the peo- 
ple, Deut. xvi. 18. 4. That the laws and decrees of the great council be 
observed, and obeyed, Deut. xvii. 10. 5. That in doubtful cases the major 
part of suffrages is to determine, Exod. xxiii. 1. 6. That all men be judg- 
ed equally without respect, Ley. xix. 15. 7. That every one who can tes- 
tify the truth in any cause, he is of his own accord to repair to the judges 
so to do, Lev. v. 1. 8. That witnesses be examined strictly and their tes- 
timony duly weighed, Deut. xii. 14. 9. That false witnesses have that 
done to them, which by their false testimony they would have done to others, 
or brought upon them, Deut. xix. 19. 10. That a calf be slain where a 
dead body is found, the murderer not being known, Deut. xxi.1]. 11. That 
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six cities of refuge for the man-slayer be appointed, and the ways to them 
be prepared, Deut. xix. 2. 12. That the Levites have cities and suburbs 
granted them, Numb. xxxv. 2. 13. That the tops of the houses have a 
battlement about them, Deut. xxii. 8. 

§ 14. The ninth family of affirmative precepts, respects truth and doc- 
trines, comprehending twenty-five commands. 1. That the idolatry of the 
Gentiles be extirpated out of the land, Deut. xii. 2. 2. That the city and 
citizens which fall into idolatry, be utterly destroyed, Deut. xiii. 16. 9, 
That the seven nations of Canaan be blotted out, Deut. xx. 16. 4. That 
the Israelites remember what Amalek did unto them, Deut. xxv. 15,16. 5. 
That the memory of Amalek be blotted out from under heaven, Exod. xvii. 
14. 6. That war be undertaken and managed according to the law, Deut. 
xx. ].. 7. That a priest be anointed to go forth to the war, Deut. xx. 2. 8. - 
That every one carry a paddle with his arms, Deut. xxii. 13. 9. That a 
place be assigned for covering the ejections of nature, v. 12. 10. That 
what is stolen be restored, Lev. vi. 4. 11. That a Hebrew servant be 
well rewarded at the end of his service, Deut. xv. 14. 12. That we lend 
freely to the poor and needy, Exod. xxii. 25. 13. That the pledge be 
restored to the owner, Deut. xxiv. 13. 14. That the labourer be paid 
his hire or wages the same day, Deut. xxiv. 15. 15. That the hireling 
working in the field, or vineyard may eat of the fruits to his satisfaction, 
Deut. xxiii. 24, 25, 16. That we help the beast of our neighbour fallen 
under his burden, Exod. xxii. 5. 17. That we help our neighbour in 
leading his beast by the way, Deut. xxi. 4. 18. That what is lost by 
one, and found by another, be restored to the right owner, Deut. xxi. 1. 
19. That we rebuke our neighbour when he sinneth, or offendeth, Lev. 
xix. 17. 20. That we love our neighbour, Lev. xix. 18. 21. That we love 
a stranger, Ley. x. 19. 22. That weights and measures and scales be exact, 
Ley. xix. 36. 23. That wise men, or men skilful in the law be honoured, 
or had in reputation, Lev. xix. 32. 24. That father and mother be honour- 
ed, Exod. xx. 12. 25. That they be feared, Lev. xix. 3. 

§ 15. The tenth family concerns women and matrimony, in twelve pre- 
cepts. 1. That marriage be entered into by all, Gen. i. 28. 2. That a 
contract, or betrothing precede marriage, Deut. xxiv. 1. 3. That the new 
married man rejoice with his wife the first year, Deut. xxiv. 5. 4. That 
the male children of Israel be circumcised, Gen. xvii. 10; Lev. xii. ὅ. 5. 
That the widow of a man dying without children, marry her husband’s 
brother, Deut. xxv. 5. 6. That he who refuseth so to take the widow of 
one dying without children, being next of kin, have his shoe pulled off, and 
be spit upon, Deut. xxv. 7. 7. That he who hath violated the chastity of 
a virgin by force, be compelled to marry her, Deut. xxii. 29. 8. That he 
who hath defamed his wife without cause, keep her without hope of divorce, 
Deut. xxii. 19. 9. That he who seduceth a virgin to fornication, pay fifty 
shekels, Exod. xxii. 16. 10. That a fair woman taken in war be dealt with 
according to the law, Deut. xxi. 11, 11. That divorces be made by a 
writing, or bill of divorcement, Deut. xxiv. 1. 12. That a woman suspect- 
ed of adultery be dealt with according to the law, Numb. y. 30. 

δ 16. The eleventh family concerns criminal judgments and _punish- 
ments, and has eight precepts belonging unto it. 1. That criminal persons 
not guilty of sins deserving capital punishments be beaten with stripes, 
Deut. xxiv. 3. 2. That he who slew a man at unawares be banished from 
conversing among the people, Numb. xxxy. 25. 3. That those guilty of 
it be hanged, or strangled, Ley. xx. 10. 4. That others, as is appointed, 
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be slain with the sword, Exod. xx. 21. 5. Others to be burned, ch. xx. 14. 
6. That those who deserve it by the law, be stoned with stones. 7. That 
those appointed to this death be hanged up after death, Deut. xxi. 22. 
8. That all who suffer death, be buried the same day, Deut. xxi. 23. 

§ 17. The twelfth and last family of this sort of precepts, which is about 
judgments in civil causes, contains seventeen precepts. 1. That the He- 
brew servant be dealt with according to the law, Exod. xxi. 2. 2. That 
a Hebrew maid servant be married to her master, or his son, if humbled 
by either of them, Exod. xxi. 8. 3. That a Hebrew maid servant may 
be redeemed, Exod. xxi. 8. 4. That only Canaanites, or heathens, may 
be made perpetual servants, or brought into bondage for ever, Lev. xxv. 
46. 5. That he who procures the hurt of any. one, do repair it by a 
pecuniary mulct. 6. That hurt done by a beast be repaired, Exod. xxi. 
28, 29. 7. That loss or hurt from the not covering or safeguarding of a pit, 
be repaired, Exod. xxi. 23. 8. That theft be judged according to the law, 
Exod. xxii. 1. 9. That the damage done by one man’s beasts in other 
men’s fields be repaired, Exod. xxii. 5. 10. That damage by fire volunta- 
rily raised, be repaired, Exod. xxii. 6. 11. That judgment be made of any 
thing deposited or trusted, without reward, according to the law, Exod. 
xxu. 6. 12. That what is lent or hired for gain, if lost, be judged of ac- 
cording to the law, Exod. xxii. 10. 13. Also what is botrowed for use, 
ver. 14. 14. That things concerning buying and selling be judged accord~- 
ing to the law, Lev. xxv. 14. 15. That the cause of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant be judged according to the law, Exod. xxii. 9. 16. That a man 
pursued by his enemy to death, may be delivered with the death of his pur- 
suer, Deut. xxv. 12. 17. That the rights of inheritances be determined 
according to the law, Numb. xxvii. 8—11. 

§ 18. These are the precepts which they gather out of the law, as af- 
firmatively expressed. ‘That some of them are by no means rightly educed 
from those texts which they draw them from, will appear at first view unto 
him that shall examine them. It is also justly questionable, whether sun- 
dry of them be indeed precepts of God or no, especially as by them explain- 
ed. But that this is the just number of the affirmative precepts of the law, 
that there are no more of that kind, and that these are all so many distinct 
precepts, it is vain to imagine. But as in general, the most of the parti- 
cular commands that belong to the same things, are gathered by them 
into certain heads, wherein they are summarily represented, I thought it 
not unmeet to give them here in their order. 

δ 19. The negative precepts also are by them in like manner cast in- 
to twelve distinct families; these also we shall recount with the same 
brevity. 

§ 20. The first family of these precepts relates to’false worship, concern- 
ing which they collect forty-seven prohibitions. 1. That we have no other 
God but Jehovah, Exod. xx. 3. 2. That we make no images for ourselves, 
nor employ others to make them for us, Exod. xx. 4. 3. That we make 
no images for others, or for their use, Ley. xix. 4. 4. That we make no 
images for ornament, Exod, xx. 23. 5. That we bow not down to any 
‘idols. 6. Nor serve them, Exod. xx. 5. 7. That none offer in the fire his 
son or daughter to Moloch, Ley. xvii. 2, 8. That none have a familiar 
spirit, or Ob. 9. That none have a familiar spirit, or Jideoni, Ley. xix. 31. 
10. That none consult with Ob. 11. That none ask counsel of Jideoni, 
Deut. xviii. 11. 12. That we look not towards idols, Lev. xx. 4. 13. That 
we set not up a statue or image any where, Deut. xvi. 22. 14. That no 
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painted or carved stone be set up to be bowed unto, Lev. xxvi.]. 15. That 
no tree be planted in the sanctuary, Deut. xvi. 21. 16. That we swear not 
_by false gods, Exod. xxxiii. 13, 17. That none lead the Jews to idolatry. 
18. That none stir up any single Jew to idolatry, Deut. xi. 6. 19. That 
we love not a seducer. 20. That we hate him. 21. That we aid him not 
in danger of death. 22. That he whom he would seduce, intercede not for 
him. 23. That he conceal nothing which may tend to his condemnation, 
Deut. xii. 8. 24. That we covet not, or turn to our use, any things, where- 
with idols have been adorned, Deut. xxvii. 25. 25. That we make no pro- 
fit of any thing that belongs to false worship, Deut. vii. 26. 26. That no 
city seduced to idolatry and destroyed, be ever built again, Deut. xiii. 26. 
27. That nothing of its spoils be turned to private use, v. 17. 28. That 
none prophesy falsely, Deut. xviii. 20. 29. That we fear not to slay a 
false prophet, v. 29. 30. That none prophesy in the name of false gods, 
Deut. xvii. 20. 31. That none so prophesying, be attended to, Deut. xiii. 
2. 32. That we walk not in the ways and customs of the heathens, Ley. 
' xx. 23. 33. That none use divination, Deut. xvii. 20. 34. Nor sorcery, 
ver. 10. 35. That no soothsaying be used, Lev. xix. 26. 37. That there 
be no enchantments or conjuring, Deut. xviii. 1. 38. That none ask coun- 
sel of the dead, Deut. xvii. 11. 990. That a woman wear not the apparel 
of a man. 40. That a man wear not the apparel of a woman, Deut. 
xxii. 5. 41. That no cutting or incision be made in the body, Ley. xix. 
28. 42. That clothes made of linen and woollen be not made or worn, 
Deut. xxii. 11. 43. That the corners of the head be not rounded. 44. 
That the corners of the beard be not marred, Ley. xix. 27. 45. That none 
tear their flesh with their nails, or, 46. Pull off their hair, for the dead, 
Deut. xiv. 1. 47. That we walk not after the thoughts of our hearts, or 
sight of our eyes, Numb. xv. 39. 

§ 2]. It is evident that in this family many precepts are distinguished, 
and the number multiplied thereby. In particular, the second command is 
divided into two, or three, which God makes to be but one; and general 
rules are made particular prohibitions, all to fill up the number which they 
had designed. However, most things, as we observed before, belonging to 
this general head, are brought into this collection. 

§ 22. The second family concerns separation from the heathen, in thir- 
teen prohibitions. 1. That no covenant be made with any of the seven 
nations of Canaan, Exod. xxii. 32. 2. That none of them be suffered to 
live, Deut. xx. 16. 3. That we pity not those idolaters, Deut. vii. 2. 4. 
That we suffer them not to dwell in the land, Exod. xxiii. 33. 5. That no 
marriages be made with the heathen, Deut. vii. 8. 6. That no Ammonite 
or Moabite marry a Jewish woman, Deut. xxii. 3. 7. That no peace be 
offered to the Ammonites or Moabites as to other nations, Deut. xxiii. 6. 
8. That they separate not from the Edomites beyond the third generation. . 
9. Nor from the Egyptians, Deut. xxii. 7, 8. 10. That they never return 
to dwell in Egypt, Deut. xvii. 16. 11. That they destroy not fruit-trees, 
Deut. xx. 19, 12. That soldiers in war be not fearful, Deut. xx. 8. 13. 
That they forget not the wickedness of Amalek, Deut. xxv. 20. 

§ 23. The third family of this sort of precepts, concerns the due regard 
that is to be had to things sacred, in twenty-nine precepts. 1. That none 
blaspheme, Exod xxii. 27. 2. That none swear falsely, Levit. xix. 12. 8, 
‘That none swear in vain, Exod. xx. 7. 4. That the name of God be not pro- 
faned, Ley. xxii. 32. 5. That God be not contemned, Deut. vi. 16. 6. 
That holy places be not destroyed, Deut. iii. 4. 7. That he who is hanged 
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on a tree be not suffered to remain all night thereon, Deut. xxi. 23. 8, That 
the watch about the sanctuary fail not, Numb. xvii. 5. 9. That the priests 
go not at all hours into the sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 2. 10. That none defiled come 
to the altar, Lev.xxi.23. 11. That none defiled serve in the sanctuary, ver. 17. 
}2. That none polluted by accident draw nigh to the holy service, ver. 21. 13. 
_ That the Levites invade not the priests’ office, nor the priests do the work of 
the Levites, Numb. xvii. 3. 14. That none who have drunk wine enter the 
sanctuary, Ley. x.9. 15. That no stranger serve in the sanctuary, Numb. xviu. 
4. 16. That no priest that is unclean draw nigh toit. 17. Nor on that day 
wherein he washeth from his uncleanness, until it be evening, Ley. xx. 23. 
18. That no unclean person enter into any part of the temple, Numb. y. 3. 19. 
Nor into the camp or tents of the Levites, Deut. xxiii. 10. 20. That the altar 
be not built of hewn stones, Exod. xx. 25. 21. That they go not up by 
steps to the altar, Exod. xx. 26. 22. That no sacrifices be offered on the 
golden altar, Exod. xxx. 9. 23. That no oil or ointment be made like that 
of the tabernacle. 24. That no stranger be anointed with it, Exod. xxx. 
3]... 33. 25. That no incense or perfume like that prescribed in the law, © 
be made, Exod. xxx. 37. 26. That the fire on the altar go not out, Ley. 
vi. 12. 27. That the bars or staves be not pulled out of the sides of the 
ark, Exod. xxv. 14. 28. That the breast-plate in the priests garment be 
not loosed from the ephod, Exod. xxvii. 28. 29. That the robe of the 
ephod be not torn nor rent, Exod. xxvin. 32. 

§ 24. The fourth family is comprehensive of the prohibitions given about 
sacrifices and priests, being in number eighty-two. 1. That no sacrifice be 
used but at the temple, Deut. xii. 13, 14. 2. That no sacred beast be 
killed but at the temple, Levit. xvii. 3, 4. 3. That no blemished thing be 
brought to the altar, Levit. xxl. 20. 4. That no blemished thing be of- 
fered in sacrifice, ver. 21, 22. 5. That the blood of a blemished beast 
never be laid on the altar, ver. 24. 6. Nor the fat of it, ver. 22. 7. That 
no beast with an accidental blemish be offered, Deut. xvi. 1. 8, That no 
blemished beast received of a heathen or Gentile be offered, Levit. xxii. 25. 
9. That no blemish be in any dedicated beast or firstling, Levit. xxi. 2]; 
10. That no offering be of leaven or honey, Levit. u. 11. 11. That no 
sacrifice be without salt, Levit. ii. 13, 12. That the price of a dog, or a 
whore, be not offered to God, Deut. xxii. 18. 13. That a beast and its 
young be not killed or sacrificed the same day, Levit. xxii. 28. 14. That 
no oil be put to the offering of him that offers the sin-offering. 15. Nor 
frankincense, Levit. v. 11. 16. That oil be not put to the gift of a woman 
suspected to have gone astray. 17. Nor frankincense, Numb. v. 15. 18. 
That no devoted beast be changed, Levit. xxvu. 32, 33. 19. That one 
sacrifice be not changed into another, or for another, ver. 28. 20. That 
the firstling of a clean beast be redeemed, Numb. xviii. 17. 21. That the 
tenths of beasts be not sold, Levit. xxii. 23. 22. That a devoted field be 
not sold. 23. Nor redeemed, Lev. xxvii. 28. 24. That the head of the 
bird to be offered on the day of expiation be not separated from the body, 
Lev. v. 8. 25. That sacred beasts be not used to labour. 26. Nor be 
shorn, Deut. xv. 19. 27. That the paschal lamb be not slain whilst any 
leaven remains, Exod. xxiii. 18. 28, That nothing be left of the paschal 
lamb, Exod. xii. 10. 29. That nothing be left of the paschal lamb to be 
offered on the second month, Exod. xi. 46. 30. That no bone of the 
paschal lamb be broken, Exod. xu. 46. 31. That its flesh be not eaten 
raw or boiled, Exod. xii. 9. 32. That nothing of its flesh be carried out of 
the company by whom it is to be eaten, Exod. xu. 46. 33. That no 
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stranger or hireling eat of it, Exod. xii. 45. 34. That no uncircumcised 
person eat of it, ver. 49. 35. That no Israelite that hath been changed do 
eat of it, Exod. xii. 43. 36. That the fat of it abide not one night, Exod. 
xxill. 18. 37. That the flesh of the peace-offerings be not kept until the 
morning, Ley. vii. 15. 38. That nothing remain of sacrifices to the third 
day, Ley. vii. 16,17. 39. That the priests’ portion of the sacrifices or 
meat-offermgs be not baked with leaven, Ley. vi. 17. 40. That no unclean 
person eat that which is holy, Lev. vii. 20. 41. That the holy things once 
defiled, be not eaten, Ley. vii. 19. 42. That what remains of the sacri- 
fices above the time appointed be not eaten, Lev. xix. 18. 43. That nothing 
be eaten which is an abomination, Lev. vii. 18. 44. That no stranger eat 
of holy flesh. 45. Nor the hired servant of the priest, Ley. xxii. 10. 46. 
Nor he that is uncircumcised. 47. Nor the priest when he is defiled, Ley. 
xxi. 4, 48. Nor the daughter of the priest which is married to a stranger, 
Ley. xxii. 12. 49. That the offerings of the priest be not eaten, Lev. vi. 
22. 50. That the inwards of the sin-offering be not eaten, Ley. vi. 30. - 
51. That beasts made holy that are any ways corrupted be not eaten, Deut. 
xiv. 3. 52. That the second tenths of fruits be not eaten out of Jerusa- 
lem. 53. That the tenth of the wine be not drunk. 54. That the tenth of 
the oil be not eaten elsewhere, Deut. xii. 17. 55. That the priests eat not 
the firstlings out of Jerusalem, ch. vii.17. 56. That they eat not the sin- 
offering out of the holy place, ver. 17. δ. That none of the flesh of the 
burnt-offering be eaten, ver. 17. 58. That the flesh of the free-will offer- 
ing be not eaten before the blood of the sacrifice be poured upon the altar. 
59. That the priests eat not the first-fruits before he have laid it up in the 
temple. 60. That no stranger eat that which is most holy, Exod. xxix. 33. 
61. That the second tenths be not eaten in mourning. 62. Nor in unclean- 
ness. 63. That the money it is sold for be not laid out in any thing but 
what is to be eaten or drunk, Deut. xxvi. 14. 64. That no meat be 
eaten before the things to be separated from it be taken away, Lev. xxii. 25. 
65. That the order of tenths, and first-fruits or heave-offerings, be not per- 
verted, Exod. xxii. 29. 66. That vows be not deferred, Deut. xxiii. 99, 
67. That none go up to the passover without a sacrifice, Exod. xxiii. 15. 
68. That none break his vows, Numb. xxx. 5. 69. That the high-priest 
marry not a whore. 70. Nor one any way corrupted. 71. Nor one di- 
vorced. 72. Nor a widow, Lev. xxi. 7. 73. Nor defile himself with a 
widow, Lev. xxi. 14,15. 74. That the priests enter not the sanctuary with 
long hair. 75. Nor with torn garments, Ley. x. 6, xxi. 10. - 76. That the 
priests go not forth of the temple at the time of divine worship, Ley. x. 
7. 77. That no inferior priest defile himself for the death of strangers, 
Ley. xxi. 1. 78. That the high-priest defile not himself, no not for his pa- 
rents, ver. 11. 79. That he go not in where is any dead, ver. 11. 80. That 
the tribe of Levi have no lot in the land. 81. That they have no lot in 
the spoils of war, Deut. xviii. 2. 

§ 25. The fifth family of negative precepts compriseth thirty-eight 
prohibitions about meats or what may be eaten. 1. That no unclean beasts 
be eaten, Ley. xi. 4. 2. That no unclean fish be eaten, ver. 1]. 3. That 
no unclean bird or fowl be eaten, ver. 13. 4. That no creeping thing that 
also flieth be eaten, ver. 41. 5. That no creeping things of the earth be 
eaten, ver. 41. 6. That no creeping thing of the waters be eaten, yer. 41. 
7. That no worms of the earth be eaten, ver. 44. 8. Nor the worms of 
fruit, ver. 42. 9, That what dieth of itself be not eaten, Deut. xiy. 21. 
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10. Nor that which is torn, Exod. xxii. 31. 11. No blood be eaten, Lev. 
vii. 26. 12. That the fat be not eaten, ver. 23. 13. That no member taken 
from a living creature be eaten, Deut. xii. 23. 14. That the sinew which 
shrank be not eaten, Gen. xxx. 32. 15. That flesh be not boiled in the 
milk of the beast, whose itis. 16. That the flesh be not eaten with milk. 
Exod. xxiii. 19. 17. That the flesh of an ox stoned for pushing or goring be 
noteaten, Ex. xxi. 28. 18. That new bread be not eaten until after the offering 
of the homer. 19. That parched corn, 20, That green ears be not eaten until an 
offering be first given, Lev. xxiii. 14. 21. That the fruit of a young tree be 
not eaten until it hath borne three years, Lev. xix. 23. 22. That a mixture 
of fruits from the vineyard be not eaten, Deut. xxii. 10. 23. The wine of 
drink-offerings offered to idols be not drunk, Deut.xxxii. 38. 24. That none 
eat as a glutton, Ley. xix. 26. 25. That none eat on the day of expiation, 
Ley. xxii. 27,28. 26. That no leaven be eaten on the passover, Exod. xii. 
15. 27. Nor any thing mixed with leaven, ver. 20. 28. That no leaven 
_ be eaten on the even of the passover, Deut. xvi. 3. 29. That no leaven be 
found in our houses after that time, Exod. xu. 19. 30. That no leaven be 
found in any place under our power, Exod. xiii. 7. 31. That the Nazarite 
drink no wine, nor any thing that comes of it. 32. That he eat no green 
grapes. 33. Nor pressed grapes. 34. Nor the kernels of the grapes. 
35. Nor the husks of them, Numb. vi. 2,3,4. 36. That he shave not his 
head. 37. That he defile not himself for the dead. 38. That he enter 
not a house where any is dead, ver. 5, 6, 7. | 

§ 26. The sixth family compriseth eighteen prohibitions, about fields and 
harvest. 1. That the whole field be not mowed or reaped. 2. That the 
ears which fall in reaping be not gathered up. 3. That the grapes left by 
vine gatherers be not sought after. 4. That the unripe grapes be not ga- 
thered, Lev. xix.9, 10. 5. That men return not fora sheaf forgotten, 
Deut. xxiv. 9. 6. That mixed seeds be not sown in the same field, Lev. 
xix. 19. 7. That plants of several kinds be not set in the same vineyard, 
Deut. xxii. 10. 1. That there beno mixture of beasts of several sorts. 
Ley. xix. 19. 9. That we plough not with an ox and an ass, Deut. xxu1. 
11, 10. That the mouth of a beast labouring in that which may be eaten, 
be not muzzled, Deut. xxv. 4. 11. That in the seventh year, the land be 
not ploughed. 12. Nor the trees dressed. 13. Nor things moved that 
grow on their own ground. 14. Nor the fruits gathered as in other years, Ley. 
xxv. 4. 15. That the earth be not tilled in the year of Jubilee. 16. Nor things 
cut down growing on their own field. 17. Nor the fruits of that year be 
gathered. Ley. xxv. 11. 18. That no field in the Holy Land be sold for 
ever. 

§ 27. The seventh family they call the house of doctrines, under which 
head they refer things of sundry kinds which they know not well how to 
reduce unto one general sort, or head of one name, and it is branched into 
forty-five prohibitions. 1. That the Levites be not forsaken, Deut. xii. 19. 
2. That the fields and suburbs of the Levites be not changed, Lev. xxv. 
34. 3. That no debt be claimed after the year of release, Deut. xv. 2. 4. 
That we forget not to give to the poor what he wants, Deut. xv. 7, 8. 5. 
That we omit not to lend to the poor, because the year of release draws 
nigh, ver. 9,10. 0. That aJewish servant be not set at liberty empty, ver. 
13. 7. That a debt be not exacted of the poor, Exod. xxii. 25. 8. That 
no money be lent to an Israelite on usury, Lev. xxv. 37. 9. That what is 
lent be not received again with usury, Deut. xiii. 19. 10. That we be not 
arbitrators between lenders and borrowers on usury, Exod. xxii. 25. 12. 
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That a pledge be not taken of a borrower with rigour or violence, Deut. 
xxiv. 10, 11. 13. That the pledge of a poor man that wants it, be 
not detained, ver. 12. 14. That a pledge be not taken of a widow’s garment, 
ver. 17. 15. That things necessary to sustain human life, be not taken to 
pledge, ver. 6. 16. That none steal, Exod. xx. 13. 17. Nor take the 
goods of any by robbery, Ley. xix. 1]. 18, That we oppress not our 
neighbour. 19. Or take his goods by violence, ver. 13. 20. That no man 
deny his neighbour's goods that are with him. 21. That none swear falsely 
concerning any thing deposited with him, Lev. xix. 13. 22. That we 
straiten not the bounds of our neighbour, Deut. xix. 14. 23. That none 
deceive his neighbour in buying and selling, Lev. xxv. 14. 25. That we 
deceive him not in words, vii. 17. 26. That no stranger be deceived in 
words. 27. Nor in buying or selling, Exod. xxii. 21. 28. That the widow 
and orphan be not oppressed, ver 22-24. 29. That a servant flying from 
his master into the holy land, be not given up tohim. 30. That he be not 
defrauded in any thing, Deut. xxii. 15. 31. That a Hebrew servant be 
not used asa bondman. 32. That he be not sold for aslave. 33. That service 
be not exacted of him with bitterness. 34. That no heathen be suffered 
to treat him hardly, Ley. xxv. 39, 42, 43,46, 47. 35. That a Jewish maid- 
servant be not sold to another. 36. That the three things required in the 
law be not denied to such a servant, Exod. xxi. 7—ll. 37. That a fair 
woman taken in war be not sold. 38. That she be not used as a bondwo- 
man, Deut. xxi. 24. 39. That we covet not, Exod. xx. 17. 40. That no- 
thing of other men’s be desired, Deut. v. 21. 41]. That the hireling eat 
not whilst he is the field. 42. That he take no more out of the field than 
what he can eat, Deut. xxiii. 24. 43. That what is lost be not hidden, 
Deut. xxii. 1—3. 44. That we leave not a beast under its burden, ver. 4. 
45. That there be no deceit in weights and measures, Lev. xix. 35. 46. 
That we keep no false weights or measures in our houses, Deut xxv. 13, 14. 

§ 28. The eighth family relates to justice and judgment in forty-six 
prohibitions. 1. That justice be not violated, Lev. xix. 15. 2. That 
gifts be not received in judgment, Exod. xxii. 8. 3. That none be respected 
in judgment, Ley. xix. 15. 4. That none fear a wicked man in judgment, 
Deut. i. 17. 5. That we pity not a poor man in judgment, Exod. xxiii. 3. 
6. That we have no pity for a man-slayer, or other criminal person, Deut. 
xix. 13. 7. That the judgment of the poor be not perverted, Exod. xxiii. 
6. 8. Nor of the stranger, widow, nor orphan, Deut. xxiv. 17. 9. That 
one party be not heard in the absence of another, Exod. xxiii.l. 10. That 
we decline not after many in the judgment of law. 11. Nor shall a judge 
condemn according to the opinion of another, but his own, Exod. xxii. 2. 
12. That none be chosen a judge, that is not learned in the law, though 
he be wise in other things, Deut. xvii. 17. 13. That none bear false witness, 
Exod. xx. 14. 14. That no offender be justified, Exod. xxii. 1. 15, 
That kinsmen be not witnesses, Deut. xxiv. 16. 16. Thatnone be condemned 
upon one witness, Deut. xix. 15. 17. That none be condemned to death 
on conjecture, opinions, or thoughts, but upon clear witnesses, Exod. xxiii. 
7- 18. That we kill not, Exod. xx. 13. 19. That a guilty person be not 
put to death, before he appear in judgment, Num. xxxy. 12. 20. That no 
reward be taken for the life of a murderer. 21. Nor for him that commits 
manslaughter by error, Num. xxxy. 3]. 22. That none be judge and wit- 
ness in a criminal cause, ver. 30. 23. That none pity the woman mentioned, 
Deut. xxv. 19. 24. She that is forced, is not to be punished, Deut. xxii. 
26. 25. That none appear against the blood of his neighbour, Lev. xix. 
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16. 26. That no cause of offence, or falling be left in a house, Deut. xxii. 
8. 27. That none lay a stumbling block before an Israelite, Lev. xix. 14. 
28. That the beating with stripes exceed not the number of forty, Deut. 
xxv. 3. 29. That none calumniate or accuse falsely, Lev. xix. 16. 90. 
That we hate not our neighbour in our heart, ver. 17. 31. That none put 
an Israelite to reproach, ver. 17. 32. That none exercise revenge on his 
neighbour. 33. That none bear ill-will in their mind, ver. 18. 34. That 
the mother and its young be not taken together, Deut. xxii. 6. 35. That 
a scall be not shaven, Ley. xiii. 33. 36. That the signs of leprosy be not 
removed, Deut. xxvii. 8. 37. That the place where the heifer is beheaded 
be not tilled, Deut xxi. 4. 38. That a sorcerer be not suffered to live, 
Exod. xxii. 18. 39. That a new married man be not bound to go forth to 
war, Deut. xxiv. 5. 40. That none be rebellious against the sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, and their doctrine, Deut xvii. 11. 41. That nothing be added 
to the precepts of the law. 42. That nothing be taken from them, Deut. 
iv. 2. 43. That we speak not evil of the judge, nor of the princes of the 
people, Exod. xxii. 28. 44. That none speak evil of any in Israel, Lev. 
xix. 14. 45. That none curse father or mother. 46. That none strike 
father or mother, Exod. xxi. 17. 

§ 29. The ninth family of negative precepts concerns feasts, and contains 
ten prohibitions. 1. That no work be done on the Sabbath, Exod. xx. 10. 
2. That none go out or beyond the bounds of the city on the Sabbath, Ex. 
xvi. 29. 3. That no punishment be inflicted on the Sabbath, Exod. xxxv. 
3. 4. That no work be done on the first day of the passover. 5. That 
no work be done on the seventh day of the passover, Lev. xxiii. 7, 8. 6. 
That no work be done in the feast of weeks, ver. 21. 7. That no work 
be done on the first day of the seventh month, ver. 24,25. 8. That no 
work be done on the day of expiation, ver. 30. 9. That no work be done 
on the first day of the feast of tabernacles. 10. That no work be done on 
the eighth day of release, ver. 34, 35, 37. 

§ 30. The tenth family of negative precepts, is concerning chastity, and 
affinity, and purity, in twenty-four precepts. 1. That none uncover the 
nakedness of his mother. 2. Of his father’s wife. 3. Of his sister. 
4. Of the daughter of his father’s wife, Lev. xviii. 7, 8,9, 11. 5. Of the 
daughter of his son. 6. Of the daughter of his daughter. 7. Of his own 
daughter, ver. 10. 8. Of a woman and her daughter. 9. Of a woman 
and the daughter of her son. 10. Of a woman and the daughter of her 
daughter, ver. 17. 11. Of a father’s sister. 12. A mother’s sister, ver. 
12,13. 13. Of an uncle’s wife, ver. 19. 14. Of a daughter-in-law, ver. 
15. 15. Of a brother’s wife, ver. 16. 16. Of a wife’s sister, she being ~ 
living, ver. 14. 17. Of a married woman, Exod. xx. 13. 18. Of a sepa- 
rated woman, Ley. xviii. 19. 19. That none commit the sin of sodomy, 
yer. 22. 20. That none uncover the nakedness of her father. 21. Nor of 
of the brother of her father, ver. 7, 14. 22. That filthiness be not com- 
mitted with any beast by a man. 23. Nor by a woman, Ley. xvi. 23. 
24. That none draw nigh to a prohibited woman, Ley. xvii. 6. 

§ 31. The eleventh family concerns marriages in eight prohibitions. 
1. That a bastard take not a female Israelite to wife, Deut. xxii. 2. 2. 
That no eunuch take a daughter of Israel, ver. 1. 3. That no male be 
made an eunuch, Ley. xxii. 24. 4. That there be no whore in Israel, 
Deut. xxiii. 17. 5. That he who hath divorced his wife, may not take her 
again, after she hath been married to another, Deut. xxiv. 4. 6. The 
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brother's daughter marry not with a stranger, Deut. xxv. 5. 7. That he 
divorce not his wife who hath defamed her in her youth, Deut. xxii. 19. 
8. He that hath forced a maid shall not divorce her, Deut. xxii. 29. 

§ 32. The twelfth family concerns the kingdom, and is made up of four 
precepts. 1. That no king be chosen of a strange nation, Deut. xvii. 
15. 2. That the king get not himself many horses, ver. 16. 3. That 
he multiply not wives. 4. That he heap not up to himself treasures of 
silver and gold, ver. 17. 

§ 33. This is the account that the Jews give of the precepts of the law. 
The number of them, as also the distinction and distribution of them into 
their several classes, are parts, as they pretend of their oral law, from which 
the vanity of it might be easily shown. For it is evident, that many of 
these precepts are coincident ; many of what are pretended so to be, are no 
precepts at all; and sundry of them are not founded on the places from 
whence they profess to gather them ; yea, in many of them the mind of the 
Tfoly Ghost is plainly perverted, and a contrary sense annexed to his words. 
Moreover, it is most unquestionable, that there are sundry commands and 
institutions, especially concerning sacrifices, that are not at all taken notice 
of by them in this collection. These charges I could easily make good by 
instances sufficient. It is evident then, that the oral law, of which this 
collection is said to be a part, cannot be of God; but, as I have before ob- 
served, as there is a representation in them of no small multitude of com- 
mands, especially in things concerning their carnal worship, it was necessary 
that they should be here represented, though they had been before trans- 
cribed from them by others. My principal design herein, is to illustrate 
some passages both in the writings of our apostle, as also in other parts of 
Scripture, concerning this law of commandments contained in ordinances. 

§ 34. The censure which our apostle gives of this whole system of divine 
worship is very remarkable. ‘The first covenant had also ordinances of 
divine service, and a worldly sanctuary, which stood only in meats and 
drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed on them until 
the time of reformation,’ Heb. ix. 1, 10. Let any one cast an eye upon the 
multitude of commands here collected, about meats and drinks, washings, 
and outward carnal observances, and he will quickly see how directly and 
pertinently the description given by our apostle is suited to their services. 
And that, not only as to the manner and multitude of them, but also as to 
. their natures. They are carnal things, and could by no means affect the 
great, spiritual, glorious, and eternal ends which God had designed, proposed, 
and promised in that covenant, to whose administration they were annexed, 
until the time of reformation should come. Hence, elsewhere he calls 
them the rudiments of the world, ordinances about touching, tasting, and 
handling, about meats and drinks, things outwardly clean or unclean, all 
which perish with their using, Col. 11. 20—22. 

§ 35. A little view also of the multiplicity of these precepts, and their 
circumstances, and the scrupulous observances required by them, will give 
light unto the mind of another apostle, who calls. the law ‘a yoke which 
neither their fathers nor they were ever able to bear, Acts xy. 20. For, 
although the weight of this yoke did principally consist in the matter of it, 
and in the duties to be performed, yet it was greatly increased and aggra- 
vated by that multiplicity of the commands of which it consisted. Whence 
our apostle calls it, the law of commandments contained in ordinances, 
Kph. 11. 15, as it consisted of an endless number of commands, concerning 
which their minds could never attain any comfortable satisfaction, whether 
they had answered their duty aright in them or not. 
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EXERCITATION XXI. 


§ 1. The sanction of the law in promises and threatenings. The law considered several 
ways. § 2,3. As the rule of the old covenant. § 4. As having a new end put to it. 
§ 5. As it was the instrument of the Jewish polity. § 6. The sanction of it in those 
senses. § 7. Promises of three sorts. To be fulfilled by God himself. ᾧ 8. By others. 
Parents how they prolong the lives of their children. § 9. Punishments threatened to 
be inflicted by God himself. ὁ 10, 11. Punishment ΤΙ ‘2a what. § 12. Provi- 
dential punishments. Partial. Total. § 13. Persons entrusted with power of punish- 
ment. § 14. The original distribution of the people. Taskmasters and officers in 
Egypt, who. § 15. The authority of Moses. § 16. The distribution of the people in 
the wilderness. § 17. Institution of the Sanhedrim, Judges, Kings. § 18. Penalties 
ecclesiastical. § 19. The three degrees of it explained and examined. Causes of 
Niddui. ᾧ 20, 21. Instance, John ix. 20. § 22. Of Cherem. And Shamatha. 
§ 23—25. Form of an excommunication. § 26. The sentence, Ezra x. 7, 1, explained. 
§ 27, 28. Civil penalties. § 29, 30. The Capital. The several sorts of them. 


§ 1. By the sanction of the law, we intend the promises and penalties 
with which God enforced the observance of it. To this the apostlé refers 
in sundry places of this Epistle, the principal whereof are reported in the 
foregoing dissertation. To exhibit this subject distinctly, we may observe 
that the law falls under a threefold consideration. First. As it was a repe- 
tition and expression of the law of nature, and of the covenant of works 
established thereon. Secondly. As it was administered for a new end 
and design, namely, to direct the church to the use and benefit of the pro- 
mise given of old-to Adam, and renewed to Abraham four hundred and 
thirty years before this new administration of the law. Thirdly. As it was 
the instrument of the rule and government of the church and people of 
Israel, with respect to the covenant made with them about the land of 
Canaan. And in this threefold respect, it had a threefold sanction. 

§ 2. First. As considered absolutely, it was attended with promises of 
eternal life, and threatenings of eternal death. The original promise of 
life upon obedience, and the curse upon transgression, were inseparably 
annexed to the law; yea, were essential parts of it, as it contained the 
covenant between God and man. See Gen. 11. ; Deut. xxvu. 26; Rom. 
vi. 23; Rom. iv. 4, x. 5, xi. 6; Lev. xvii. 5; Ezek. xxix. 11; Gal, i. 
15:.15. 

§ 3. Now, in the administration of the law, the church was thus far 
brought under the obligation of these promises and threatenings of life 
and death eternal; thus far interested in the one and made obnoxious to 
the other, that if they used not the law according to the new dispensation 
of it, (wherein it was put into a subserviency to the promise, as Gal. iii. 
19—24,) they were left to stand and fall, according to the absolute tenure 
of that first covenant and its ratification, which by reason of the entrance 
of sin proved fatally ruinous to all that cleaved unto it, Rom. vii. 3, ix. 
3l. 

§ 4. Secondly. The law had, in this administration of it, a new end and 
design put upon it, and that in three things. First, That it was made 
directive and‘instructive to another end, and not merely preceptive, as it 
was at the beginning. The authoritative institutions that in the new ad- 
ministration of the law were superadded to the moral commands of the 
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covenant of works, did all of them direct and teach the church to look 
for righteousness and salvation, the original ends of the first covenant, in 
another and by another way ; as the apostle at large disputes in this Epistle, 
and declares positively, Gal. iii. throughout. Secondly. In that it had 
a dispensation added to the commands of obedience, and an interpretation 
kar’ επιεικειαν, by condescension, given by God himself, as to the perfection 
of its observance, and manner of its performance, in reference to this new 
end. It required not absolutely perfect obedience, but perfectness of heart, 
integrity, and uprightness in them that obeyed. And unto the law thus 
considered, the former promises and threatenings are annexed. For the 
neglect of this use of it left the transgressors obnoxious to the curse 
denounced in general against them that ‘continued not in the whole law 
to do it.’ Thirdly, It had a merciful relief provided against sin, for the 
support and consolation of sinners, as we shall see in the consideration of, 
their sacrifices. 

§ 5. Thirdly. It may be considered as it was the instrument of the rule 
and government of the people and church of Israel, according to the tenure 
of the covenant made with them about the land of Canaan, and about their 
living to God therein. Amd in this respect it had four things in it. First. 
That it represented to the people the holiness of God, the effects whereof 
are manifest in the law, according to its original constitution ; accordingly 
in it they are often called to be holy, because the Lord and Lawgiver was 
holy. Secondly. A representation of his grace and condescension, in par- 
doning sin by the covenant of mercy, as he allowed a compensation by 
sacrifices for so many transgressions, which in their own nature were for- 
feitures of their interest in that land. Thirdly. That it was a nghteous 
rule of obedience to that people, in their special covenant condition. 
Fourthly. That it fully represented the severity of God against wilful 
transgressors of his covenant, as now*¥enewed in order to the promise, seeing 
every such transgression was attended in their administration of rule, with 
death without mercy. 

§ 6. It is of the law under this third consideration that we now treat ; 
though not absolutely, as it was the instrument of the government of the 
people in Canaan, but as it had a representation in it of that administration 
of grace and mercy which was contained in the promises. Concerning 
this, or the law in this sense, we may consider, first the promises, then the 
threatenings of it. And the promises are of two sorts: First. Those, the 
accomplishment of which God took immediately upon himself. Secondly, 
Such as others, by his institution and appointment, were to communicate 
the benefit of to the obedient. 

§ 7. The first are of three sorts: First. Of life temporal, as it was an 
instrument of their government, and eternal with God, as-the promise or 
covenant of grace was exemplified therein, Lev. xviii. 5; Ezek. xx. 1] ; 
Rom. x. 5; Gal. 11. 12. Secondly. Of a spiritual Redeemer, Saviour, 
Deliverer, to be exhibited in the fulness of time, really to effect what the 
ordinances of institution did represent, and so to save them eternally. 
This we have already proved at large. Thirdly. There are given out with 
the law various promises of intervenient and mixed mercies, to be enjoyed in 
earthly things in this world, which had an immediate respect to the mercy of 
the land of Canaan, and which represented spiritual grace, annexed to the 
then present administration of the covenant of grace. Some of these con- 
cerned the bestowing of good things upon them ; others, the preventing of 
evils, or their deliverance from them, and both are expressed in a great γὰ- 
riety of ways. 
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§ 8. Of the promises, whose accomplishment depended on others acting 
according to the institution of God, that is the principal and comprehensive 
of the rest, which is expressed, Exod. xx. 12. ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be prolonged.’ ‘This, saith our apostle, is the 
first commandment with promise, Eph. vi. 2. Not that the foregoing pre- 
cepts have no promises annexed to the observance of them, not merely 
because this hath a promise literally expressed, but because it had the spe- 
cial kind of promise, wherein parents, by God's institution, have power to 
prolong the lives of obedient children, 7.73 j137N*, ‘ they shall prolong thy 
days, that is, negatively, in not cutting off their life for disobedience, 
which it was then the in power of natural parents to do ; and possibly, by 
praying for their prosperity, blessing them in the name of God, and direct- 
ing them to the ways and means of universal obedience, whereby their days 
might be multiplied, and on sundry other accounts. 

§ 9. For the penalties annexed to the transgression of the law, to which 
eur apostle has special respect in his discourses on this subject, they will 
require a consideration somewhat larger. ‘These were of two sorts: First, 
such as God took upon himself to inflict ; and Secondly, such as he appointed 
others to see to the execution of. 

The first are of three sorts: First. That eternal punishment which he 
threatened to them that transgressed and disannulled his covenant, as this 
was renewed and ordered in the administration of the law, and the ordi- 
nances thereof. This we have manifested elsewhere to be the import of 
the curse, to which every such transgressor was obnoxious. 

Secondly. The punishment which the Jews express by N13 and ΓΚ, 
‘excision or cutting off. It is first mentioned, Gen. xvi. 14, in the matter 
of circumcision. Sometimes emphatically, Num. xy. 31. ΠῚ m7, 
‘Cutting off that soul shall be cut off from among his people; and fre- 
quently afterwards, Exod. xii. 15, 19, xxxi. 14; Ley. vii. 10, xx. 3; 5, 6. 
It is rendered by the apostle, εξολοϑρευθησεται, Acts 1. 23, ‘shall be de- 
stroyed from among the people,’ that is,-by the hand of God, as is declared, 
1 Cor. x. 10; Heb. xi. 28. Twenty-five times is this punishment threat- 
ened in the law, still unto such sins as disannul the covenant, to which 
our apostle has express respect, chap. 11. 2, as shall be declared on that 
place. 

ὁ 10. Now, this punishment the Jews generally agree to be ‘T'2 
csmwr, ‘by the hand of heaven,’ or that which God himself would im- 
mediately inflict; and it is evidently declared so to be in the interpretation 
given of it, Lev. xvii. 10, xx. 4—6. 

But what this punishment was, or wherein it did consist, neither Jews 
nor Christians are absolutely agreed: the latter, on this subject doing 
little more than representing the opinions and judgments of the other, which 
course also we may follow. Some of them say, that untimely death is 
meant by it; so Abarbinel on Num. ν. 22, 8p OTP WN) NowT 3 Tp 
DAW wa man Pay wasy Ni mim ὈΣ.Ξ, “Τὸ is the cutting off the days 
of the sinner, and his death before the natural term of it, inflicted by the 
hand of heaven. This untimely death they reckon to be between the 
years of twenty and sixty: whence Schindler, M2, exterminium, cum 
quis prematura morte inter vigesimum et sexagesimum annum a Deo e 
medio tollitur, ita tamen ut relinquat liberos: ‘ Cutting off is, when any 
one is taken away by untimely death, between the twentieth and sixtieth 
year of his age: yet so, as that he leave children. That clause or con- 
dition, so that yet he leave posterity or children behind him,’ is, as far as 
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I can find, nowhere added by them, nor doth any thing in the Scripture 
give countenance toit. Yea,many of the Hebrews think, that this punish- 
ment consisted in this, that such a one should leave no children behind 
him, but that either he should be wholly azecvoc, ‘ without children, or if 
he had any before his sin, they should all die before him, and so his name 
and posterity be cut off, which say they, is to be cut off from among his 
people. So Aben Ezra on Gen. xvii. 14. And this opinion is not without 
its countenance from the Scripture itself ; and therefore, Jarchi on the same 
place, with much probability, puts both these together, ‘ He shall be cut off 
by untimely death, and leave no children behind him to continue his name 
or remembrance amongst the people, Dax maa aw pa 19 Ὁ PRw Ὁ 
M72) NF yaw ἽΤ NIT ND DI 1H WwW Ὁ, as they speak, ‘He that hath 
no children is accounted as dead: but he that hath, is as if he lived, and 
his name is not cut off.’ 

§ 11. They have a third opinion also, by this cutting off, the death of the 
soul is intended, especially when the word is ingeminated, Cutting off he ἢ 
shall be cut off, as Numb. xv. 31. So Maimonides, m*7n o> weet TaNmw 
nap) M17, ‘that soul shall perish: it shall not live or subsist any more for 
ever. Jew embrace this opinion, as being contrary to their general per- 
suasion of eternal punishments for the transgressions of the covenant. 
Wherefore it is disputed against by Abarbinel on Numb. xy. who contends 
that the death of the soul in everlasting separation from God is intended in 
this threatening. And both the principal parts of these various opinions, 
namely, that of immature corporeal death, and eternal punishment, are 
joined together by Jonathan, in his Targum on Numb. xv. 31. ‘ He shall 
be cut off in this world, and that man shall be cut off in the world to come, 
and bear his sin in the day of judgment.’ For my part, as I have shown that 
eternal death was contained in the curse of the law, so this special nD, or 
extermination from among the people, seems to me to intend some special 
judgment of God, in taking away the life of such a person, answering to 
the infliction of death by the judges and magistrates, when men were known 
to have incurred such punishment, according to the command of God. And 
in this there was also an eminent representation of the everlasting cutting off 
of obstinate and final transgressors of the covenant. 

§ 12. Thirdly. In judgment to he brought providentially upon the whole 
nation by pestilence, famine, sword, and captivity, which are at large de- 
clared, Lev.xxvi. ; and Deut. xxviii. 

Fourthly. The total rejection of the whole body of the people, in case of 
unbelief and disobedience, upon the full and perfect revelation that was to 
be made of the will and mind of God upon the coming of the Messiah, 
Deut. xviii. 18; Acts iii. 32; Hos. ii. 23; Isa. x. 22, 23; Rom. ix. 

These are the heads of the punishments, which God took upon himself 
to inflict in an extraordinary manner, on the transgressors of the law, that 
is, on those who transgressed with a high hand ; for his covenant was thus 
made yoid as to all the ends of its re-establishment in the administration of 
the law. 

§ 13. The second sort of penalties annexed to the transgression of the 
law, were such as men, by God’s institution and appointment, were enabled 
to inflict ; concerning which we must consider, first, who and what the per- 
sons were, who were empowered and authorized to inflict these penalties. 
Secondly, of what sort these penalties were, and for what transgressions 
they were necessarily inflicted. 

VOL. I. ΒΒ 
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δ 14. The original division of the people, after the days of Jacob, was 
into D*wAW “ tribes.’ Of these there were at first twelve, which by the division 
of the tribe of Joseph into two, were increased to thirteen ; but as to pos- 
sessions in Canaan, they were again reduced to twelve, by the special ex- 
emption of the tribe of Levi from inheritances, and their separation to the 
worship of God. Secondly, mmpwi ‘families, or MAN ‘nA ‘houses of 
fathers,’ which for many probable reasons may be supposed to have been 
seventy, the number of them who went down with Jacob into Egypt, each 
of which constituted a particular family, And ὉΣΠΣ; ‘particular house- 
holds,’ all which are ennumerated, Josh. vi. 15. This distribution, and 
this alone, continued among the people while they were in Egypt, as they 
had no opportunity of there adoptmg any civil order, by reason of their op- 
presions: they therefore contented themselves with that which was natural. 
Accordingly, there were three sorts of persons that were in some kind of 
dignity and preeminence among the people, although after their oppressors 
began, these were probably hindered from exercising the authority that 
belonged tothem. First. As to the tribes, there were some who were ΝΣ 
mun “WN, ‘the princes or heads of the tribes, Numb. i. 16. Twelve ir 
number according to the number of the tribes. Secondly. For the families, 
or principal houses of the fathers, there were O°2pi77, the ‘elders who pre- 
sided over them. These Moses and Aaron gathered together, at their first 
coming into Egypt, Exod. iv. 29. And these, as I said before, being the 
rulers of the first families, were probably in number seventy ; from whence 
afterwards was the constitution of seventy elders for rule, Exod. xxiy. 1. 
Thirdly. 0°2775, or ‘ priests,’ it may be in every private household the first- 
born, which are mentioned, and so called before the constitution of the 
Aaronical priesthood, Exod. xix. 21. Besides these, there were officers 
who attended the service of the whole people, as to the execution of 
justice and order, called D™UW, ‘Shoterim, which we have rendered by the 
general name of officers, Exod. v. 14. And they are afterwards distinguished 
from the elders and judges, Deut. xvi. 18, For there are two sorts of per- 
sons mentioned, that were over the people in respect of their works, even in 
Egypt, D’w2077, ‘exactors or task-masters, and D0w, ‘ officers, Exod. v. 6. 
The former, or the Nogheshim, the Jews say, were Egyptians, and the latter, 
or the Shoterim, Israelites, which occasion that distinct expression of them: 
‘Pharaoh commanded the same day the taskmasters of the people and their 
officers ἢ and ver. 13, 14. ‘ And the taskmasters hasted them, saying, Fulfil 
your works, and the officers of the children of Israel were beaten.’ And 
they tell us in Midrash Rabba, on Exod. sect. 1, that one of the Noghe- 
shim was over ten of the Israelitish officers, and that one of these was over 
ten Israelites ; whence was the following division of the people into tens 
and hundreds, and to this in the same place, they add a trifling story of an 
exactor killed by Moses. 

§ 15. Respecting the authority of these officers, and how it was executed 
by them in Kgypt, there is nothing recorded. Probably, at the beginning 
of their works and afflictions they were made use of only to answer for the 
pretended neglects or miscarriages of the multitude of their brethren, as 
Exod. ν. 14. 

After their coming up out of Egypt, during their abode in the wilder- 
ness, Moses presided with all manner of authority over the people, as their 
lawgiver, king, and judge. He judged and determined all their causes, as 
is frequently affirmed, and that alone, until by the advice of Jethro, he took 
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others to his assistance, Exod. xv. 16, 25. And there is mention of four 
particular cases that he determined. One religious, one civil, and two 
capital relating to religion ; in these he made special inquiry of God. The 
first was about the unclean that would keep the passover, Numb. ix. 7, 8. 
The second about the daughters of Zelophehad, who claimed their inheri- 
tance, Numb. xxvii. 4, 5. The third about the blasphemer, Lev. xxiv. 
The last about him that profaned the Sabbath, Numb. xv. 32—34. In 
which also, as the Jews say, he set a pattern to future judges, as deter- 
mining the lesser causes speedily, but those wherein blood was concerned, 
not without stay and much deliberation. 

§ 16. In the wilderness the people were classed into divisions of thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, over each of which there were peculiar 
officers or rulers, chosen from amongst themselves, Exod. xviii. 25; Deut. 
i. 13, 14. And Moses is said to choose them, because being chosen by the 
people, he approved of them, as the places foregoing compared, do mani- 
fest. The greater number of each of these divisions, settling together 
in the cities or towns of Canaan, however they might afterward be multi- 
plied or decreased, continued to be called by the names of the thousands of 
Israel, or Judah. So Bethlehem Ephratah is said to be little among the 
thousands of Judah, Micah. v. ὃ. For one of those thousands, which had 
a special head and ruler, and a distinct government, as to their own separate 
concerns, had settled at Bethlehem, which colony afterwards variously flour- 
ished or drew towards a decay. : 

§ 17. After these things the great court of the Sanhedrim was constituted 
by the appointment of God. But as we have elsewhere treated of this, 
and of those lesser courts of justice which were constituted in imitation of 
it, sufficiently for our purpose, I shall here wholly omit the consideration of 
it. Neither shall I need to mention the judges raised up in an extraordi- 
nary manner by God, for the general rule of the whole people. Nor need 
we treat of their kings continued by succession in the family of David, 
because their story in general is sufficiently known, and the particular con- 
sideration of their power, with the manner of the administration of it, 
would draw us too far out of the way of our present design. And these are 
they to whom the Lord in their several generations committed the execution 
of these punishments, that he had allotted to the transgression of the law. 

§ 18. The penalties themselves with the special causes of them are lastly 
to be considered. And these in general were of two sorts. First, ecclesi- 
astical: secondly, civil. Ecclesiastial penalties were the authoritative ex- 
clusion of an offending person from the society of the church, and the 
members of it. That such an exclusion is prescribed in the law in sundry 
cases, hath in several instances been by others evidenced. Many disputes 
also have been about it, both concerning the causes of it, the authority 
whereby it was done, with its ends and effects. But these things are not 
for our present consideration, as we intend only to represent things as they 
are in facto instituted or observed. 

§ 19. Of this exclusion, the Jews commonly make three degrees, and 
that not without some countenance from the Scripture. The first they call, 
“772, ‘Niddui.’ The second, 07M, ‘Cherem ; and the third, Nm2w ‘ Sham- 
matha. That which they call Niddui, from 7172, to expel, to separate, to 
cast off, is with the most of them the first and lowest degree of this separa- 
tion and exclusion. And the persons who are to pronounce this sentence 
and put it into execution, are according to the Jews, any court from the 
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highest Sanhedrim of seventy-one at Jerusalem, to the meanest of their 
synagogues. Yea, any ruler of a synagogue, or wise man in authority, might 
according to them, do the same thing. And many ridiculous stories they 
have about the mutual excommunicationand absolution of one another by con- 
sent. The time of its continuance, or the first space of time given to the 
persons offending to repent, was thirty days; on his neglect of this period, 
he was allowed till sixty days, and then to ninety, when upon his obstinacy 
he was obnoxious to the Cherem. As the causes of inflicting this punish- 
ment of Niddui, they reckon up in the Jerusalem Talmud, moed Katon, 
twenty-four crimes, on the guilt whereof any one may be thus dealt with. 
1. ‘He that despiseth a wise man, that is, a Rabbi, master, or doctor, 
even after his death. 2. He that contemneth a minister or messenger of 
the house of judgment. 3. He that calleth his neighbour, servant or slave. 4. 
He to whom the judge sends and appoints him a time of appearance, and he 
doth not appear. 5. He that despiseth the words of the scribes, much 
more the words of the law of Moses. 6. He that doth not obey, and stand 
to the sentence denounced against him. 7. He that hath any hurtful thing 
in his power, as a biting dog, and doth not remove it. 8. He that sells his 
field to a Christian, or to any heathen. 9. He that gives witness against an 
Israelite in the courts of the Christians. 10. A priest that killeth cattle, 
and doth not separate the gifts that belong to another priest. 11. He that 
profaneth the second holy-day in captivity. 12. He that doth any work 
in the afternoon before the passover. 13. He that taketh the name of God 
in vain on any account. 14. He that induceth others to profane the name 
of God. 15. He that draweth others to eat of holy things without the tem- 
ple. 16. He that computes the times, or writes calendars, or almanacs, 
fixing the months out of the land of Israel. 17. He that causeth a blind man 
to fall. 18. He that hindereth others from doing the work of the law. 
19. He that makes profane the killing of any creature by his own fault. 
20. He that killeth and doth not show his knife beforehand before a wise 
man, whereby it may appear to be fit. 21. He that is unwilling io, or 
makes himself difficult in learning. 22. He that putteth away his wife, 
and afterward hath commerce with her in buying and selling, which may 
induce them to cohabitation. 23. A wise man of evil fame and report. 
24, He that excommunicateth him who deserveth not that sentence. 

§ 20. An instance of this exclusion, we have expressly in the gospel, 
John ix. 20. ‘'The Jews had already agreed, that if any man should con- 
fess he was Christ, αποσυναγωγος γένηται, he should be put out of the syn- 
agogue. He should be τ ΤΊΣ, ‘Menuddeh; put under the sentence of 
Niddui. And according to this sentence they proceeded with the blind 
man, whose eyes were opened by the Lord Christ, ver. 34, ἐξέβαλον, that is, 
saith the margin of our translation, they excommunicated him. But this 
is not the signification of the word; it denotes only their causing him to 
be thrust out of the synagogue by their officers, although there is no doubt, 
but at the same time they pronounced sentence against him. 

§ 21. If a man died under this sentence they laid a stone upon his bier, 
intimating that he deserved lapidation if he had lived. Howbeit they ex- 
cluded him not from teaching or learning of the law, so that he kept four 
paces distant fron other persons. He came in, and went out of the temple 
at the contrary door to others, that he might be known. All which, with 
sundry other things, were of their traditional additions to the just pre- 
scriptions of the word, 
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§ 22. In case this process succeeded not, and upon some greater demerits, 
the sentence of D1 Cherem was to be proceeded to. 

This is a high degree of authoritative separation from the congregation, 
and is made use of either when the former is despised, or as was said upon 
greater provocations. ‘This sentence must not be denounced, but in a con- 
gregation of ten at least, and with such an one asis 1717279, thus anathema- 
tized, it is not lawful so much as to eat. 

The third and last sentence in this kind which contains a total and irre- 
coverable exclusion of a person from the communion of the congregation, is 
called, ΝΠ, ‘Shammatha.’ Some of the Talmudical Rabbins in moed 
katon give the etymology of this word as if it should be as much as DW 
mm, ‘Sham metha, death is there. But it is generally agreed, that it is 
from nw, to exclude, expel, cast out, that is, from the covenant of promise, 
and commonwealth of Israel. And this the most take to be total and 
final, the persons that fall under it being left to the judgment of God with- 
out hope of reconciliation to the church. Hence it is called in the Targum, 
Numb. xxi. 25 ; Deut. vii. 27, ‘The curse, the execration of God ; and b 
the Talmudists, ΣΝ ΟΣ ‘71587 ΝΠ, ‘The anathema of the God of Israel.’ 
But yet it cannot be denied that in many places, they speak of it as the 
general name for any excommunication, and so as not at all to distinguish 
it from Niddui, which is taken to be the least degree thereof. The most 
learned Buxtorf hath given us out of an ancient Hebrew manuscript, a 
form of this excommunication, which is truly ferale carmen, as sad and 
dismal an imprecation, as according to their principles could well be invented. 
It is indeed by him applied to the Cherem, but as L’Empereur hath observed 
in his Annotations on Bertram, it was doubtless only made use of in the 
last and greatest exclusion, which is supposed to be the Shammatha. The 
form of the curse is as ensues. 

§ 23. ‘ By the sentence of the Lord of lords, let such a one, the son of 
such a one, ("25D ja 229) be in anathema, or be accursed in each house of 
judgment, that above, and that below, (that is by God and his church) in 
the curse of the holy ones on high: in the curse of the seraphims and 
Ophannim, (the Wheels or Cherubims in Ezekiel’s vision,) in the curse of 
the whole church from the greatest to the least: Let there be upon him 
strokes great and abiding ; diseases great and horrible: Let his house be an 
habitation of dragons (Ὁ 27) or serpents. Let his star, or planet, be dark in 
the clouds: Let him be exposed to indignation, anger, and wrath ; and let 
his dead body be cast to wild beasts and serpents: Let his enemies and ad- 
versaries rejoice over him, and let his silver and gold be given to others ; 
and let all his children be cast at the doors of his adversaries ; and let pos- 
terity be astonished at his day: Let him be accursed out of the mouth of 
Addiriron, and Athariel ; from the mouth of Sandalphon, and Hadraniel ; 
from the mouth of Ansisiel, and Pathiel; from the mouth of Seraphiel, and 
Sagansael ; from the mouth of Michael, and Gabriel; from the mouth of 
Raphiel, and Mesharethiel : Let him be accursed from the mouth of Zaza- 
bib, and from the mouth of Havabib, who is the great God ; and from the 
mouth of the seventy names of the great King: and from the mouth of the 
Tzorlak the great Chancellor, (these names partly significant, and partly in- 
significant, coined to strike terror into the minds of weak and distempered 
persons, they invent and apply at their pleasure to angels, good and bad ; 
not unlike the monstrous names which the gnosticks gave to the Atons, 
who borrowed many things from the tradition of the Jews, and returned 
them again unto them with an improvement, but they proceed): Let him 
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be swallowed up as Corah and his company ; and let his soul depart with 
fear and terror: Let the rebuke of the Lord slay him, and let him be 
strangled like Ahitophel: Let his leprosy be as the leprosy of Gehazi, 
neither let there be any restoration of his ruin: Let not his burial be in the 
burials of Israel: Let his wife be given to strangers, and let others humble 
her in his death. Under this curse, let such a one, the son of such a one, 
be, with his whole inheritance. But unto me, and all Israel, let God ex- 
tend his peace and blessing. Amen.’ 

§ 24. Now, because it is certain, that this is a form of the greatest and 
last anathema, of a final and total excommunication, and yet he who is de- 
voted is every-where said to be DIM, Muchram, and under the Cherem, 
it is almost evident, that these three degrees are not distinguished as is 
commonly supposed, namely, that the Shammatha should exceed the Che- 
vem, and that this last should exceed only the Niddui, for we find the 
highest and extreme sentence in this solemn form, is often called the Che- 
vem. Shanmatha, therefore, is only a general name for the expulsion of a 
person, sometimes with the Niddui, and sometimes with the Cherem, which 
yet I do not suppose was always thus horrid and fierce. 

§ 25. To add to the terror of this sentence, they used to accompany the 
pronouncing of it with the sound of trumpets and horns, as the Targum 
says that Barak did in his cursing of Meroz, Judges v. 23. He shamma- 
tized him with four hundred trumpets. And herein have they been imi- 
tated by the Church of Rome, in their shaking of candles, and ringing of 
bells, on the like occasion. 

I have not reported these things, as though for matter and manner they 
wholly belonged to the law as penalties of divine institution. Many things 
in the manner of their performance, as they are now expressed by the Rab- 
bins, were certainly of their own arbitrary invention. When the use of 
these first began amongst them 15 unknown; though it be not improbable, 
that sundry things of this nature were practised by them before the destruc- 
tion of the second temple; for then they had mixed many of their own su- 
perstitions with the worship of God, as is evident from the gospel. 

§ 26. But this also is certain, that God in sundry cases had appointed 
that some transgressors should be separated from the congregation, devoted 
to destruction, and cut off. An instance of the execution of which insti- 
tution we have, Ezra x. 7, 8, ‘ They made a proclamation throughout Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem unto all the children of the captivity, that they should 
gather themselves together unto Jerusalem, and that whosoever would not 
come within three days, according to the counsel of the princes, and the 
elders, all his substance should be divided, and himself separated from the 
congregation of those that had been carried away.’ <A double penalty is 
here threatened to. disobedient persons; the one concerned the person of 
such a one, 797277 bapa 272° ni, ‘He shall be separated from the con- 
gregation of the captivity,’ that is, of Israel then returned out of captivity. 
And this was the Niddui, or expulsion from sacred communion, which we 
haye before described: he should be esteemed as a heathen man. Secondly, 
as to his substance, }W27 55 DM, ‘ All his substance, his goods and pos- 
sessions, should be anathematized, devoted, put under Cherem, taken away 
for sacred uses. Hence some have made this distinction between the three 
degrees of excommunication. 

First. The Niddui concerned only the person, and his separation from 
sacred offices. Cherem had also confiscation of goods attending it, the 
substance of the transgressor being devoted. And Shammatha was accom- 
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panied with the death of the devoted person. Now these carnal penalties 
being removed, under the New Testament dispensation, that great and sore 
zevenge which disobedient sinners are to expect from the hand of God at 
the last day is substituted by our apostle in the room of them all, Heb. x. 
28, 29. 

᾿ς ὃ 27. Civil punishments next succeed, and they were of three sorts. 
First, corporeal. Secondly, such as respect the outward estate and condi- 
tion of the offender. Thirdly, capital. 

First. Corporeal. The only corporeal punishment was that of stripes, not 
exceeding the number of forty, Deut. xxv. 23. An account of the opinions 
of the Jews, and of the manner of their inflicting this punishment, is given 
us by many ; in particular, it is given very exactly by Buxtorf in his pre- 
face to his Bibliotheca Rabbinica, to which I refer the reader. They call 
it mpi, or beating by strokes, and sometimes Ὁ ΞῚΝ mp7, the beating of 
forty, or with forty. And he that was liable unto it was ™27 13, filius pla- 
garum. Many crimes doubtless rendered persons obnoxious to this penalty, 
but they are not directly expressed in the law. The Jews now reckon up 
seven instances of unlawful copulation with women free and unmarried, 
(for adultery, as is known, was capital by the express sentence of the law.) 
As, 1. With a sister. 2. A father’s sister. 3. A mother’s sister. 4. A 
wife’s sister. 5. A brother's widow. 6. An uncle’s widow. 7. A woman 
separated. Under this head they aiso reckon up many crimes with refer- 
ence to ceremonial institutions, as eating of fat, and blood, and leaven, on 
the passover, making an oil like the holy oil; indeed they here include all 
such transgressions as are threatened with punishment, but have no express 
kind of punishment annexed to them. 

§ 28. Secondly. Punishments respecting state and condition were of two 
sorts. First, pecuniary, in a quadruple restitution in case of theft. Se- 
condly, personal, in banishment, or confinement to the city of refuge for 
him that had slain a man at unawares, Num. xxxv. 25. 

§ 29. Thirdly. Capital punishments they inflicted four ways. First, by 
strangulation, which was inflicted on six sorts of transgressors. 1. Adul- 
terers. 2. Strikers of parents. 3. Men-stealers. 4. Old men exempla- 
rily rebellious against the law. 5. False prophets. 6. Prognosticators by 
the names of idols. Secondly, burning, Lev. xx. 14. And this the Jews 
say was inflicted by pouring molten lead into their mouths; and the crimes 
for which this punishment was inflicted, were, Ist. the adultery of the 
priest's daughter. 2d. Incest. 1. With a daughter. 2. With a son's 
daughter. 3. A wife's daughter. 4. A wife's daughter's daughter. 5. 
A wife’s son’s daughter. 6. A wife’s mother. 7. The mother’ of her 
father. 8. The mother of her father-in-law. Thirdly, death was inflicted 
by the sword,’Deut. xx. 21. 1. On the voluntary man-slayer. 2. On the 
inhabitants of any city that fall to idolatry. Fourthly, by stoning; which 
was inflicted for imcest. 1. With a mother. 2. A mother-in-law. 3. A 
daughter-in-law. 4. Adultery with a betrothed virgin. 5. Unnatural 
uncleanness with men. 6. With beasts by men. 7. With beasts by 
women. 8. Blasphemy. 9. Idolatry. 10. Offering to Moloch. 11. A 
familiar spirit of Ob. 12. Of Jiddeoni. 13. On impostors. 14. On se- 
ducers. 15. On enchanters or magicians. 16. Profaners of the Sabbath. 
17. Cursers of father or mother. 18. The dissolute and stubborn son: 
concerning all of which it is expressly said, that they shall be stoned. 

§ 30. To the execution of these penalties there were added two cautionary 
Jaws. That they who were put to death, for the increase of their ignominy, 
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and terror of others, should be hanged on atree, Deut. xxi. 21. Secondly, 
That they should be buried the same day, ver. 23. And this is a brief ab- 
stract of the penalties of the law, as it was the rule of the polity of the 
people in the land of Canaan. 


EXERCITATION XXII. 


ὁ 1. The building of the tabernacle. § 2, 8. Moses’ writing and reading the book of the 
covenant. § 4. Considerations of the particulars of the fabric and utensils of the taber- 
nacle. Omitted. § 5. One instance insisted on. The ark. The same inthe tabernacle 
and temple. The glory of God in what sense. § 6. The principal sacred utensil. § 7. 
The matter whereof it was made. § 8,9. The form of it. § 10. The end and use of it. 
ᾧ 11. The residence and motions of it. § 12. The merey-seat that was upon it. § 13. 
The matter thereof. ὃ 14, 15, Of the cherubims. Their form and fashion. ὃ 16, 17. 
The visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel compared. Difference in them, and reason thereof. 
§ 18. Two other cherubim also in the temple. 


§ 1. THE people having received the law in the wilderness, and the foun- 
dation of their.future church state and worship, which was to continue 
until the times of reformation, Heb. ix. 10, being thus laid ; there was also 
assigned to them, by God’s direction, a place and building for the seat of 
that worship. This was the tabernacle erected in the wilderness, in a 
manner suited to their then changing condition. When they had attained 
a fixed station in the land of promise, the temple built by Solomon came in 
the room of this tabernacle. Our apostle, in treating of the ordinances of 
of that church, as first instituted by Moses, of which the Hebrews boasted 
as their privilege, and to the observances of which they obstinately adhered, 
insists only on the tabernacle, from which the temple and its services were 
derived, and to which they were conformed. And this he doth principally, 
ch. ix. 1—5, ‘ Then verily the first covenant had also ordinances of divine 
service, and a worldly sanctuary. For there was a tabernacle made, the 
first wherein was the candlestick, and the table, and the shew-bread, which 
is called the sanctuary. And after the second veil, the tabernacle which is 
called the holiest of all, which had the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant, overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden pot that 
had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant ; 
and over it the cherubim of glory shadowing the mercy-seat.’ 

§ 2. The preparation for the directions which God gave for the building 
of this tabernacle is declared, Exod. xxiv. The body of the people having 
heard the law, that is the ten commandments, which were written on two 
tables of stone, and the people no more than these, Deut. ix. 10, they re- 
moved to a greater distance from the mount, Exod. xx. 18,19. After their 
removal, Moses continued to receive from the Lord that summary of the 
whole law which is expressed, chap. xxi, 22, 23. And all this, as it should 
seem, at the first hearing, he wrote ina book from the mouth of God. For 
it is said, xxiv. 4, that he wrote all the words of the Lord. And, ver. 7, 
that he took the book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people. 

§ 3. The Jewish masters suppose that it was the book of Genesis that is 
there intended. For, say they, the rest of the law was not yet written; for 
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this took place before God himself had written or engraven the ten words 
on the two tables of stone. But this is a fond imagination, seeing the book 
which Moses read contained the form and tenour of the covenant made with 
that people at Horeb, and is expressly so called, and as such was then so- 
lemnly confirmed and ratified by sacrifice. It may therefore be rather sup- 
posed, that there is a prolepsis used in the recording of this story, and that 
indeed the confirmation of the covenant by sacrifice, which was accompa- 
nied with the reading of the book, was not until after the third return of 
Moses from the mount with the renewed tables. But this also may well be 
doubted, seeing this sacrifice was prepared and offered by the young men 
of the children of Israel, ver. 5, that is, the first-born, whose office was su- 
perseded upon the separation of Aaron and his sons unto the priesthood, 
which God had designed before that last descent of Moses from the mount. 
We must, then, leave things in the order in which they are recorded. It 
appears, therefore, that Moses wrote the law as he received it from God. 
This being done, he came down and read it in the ears of the people. And 
he proposed it to them, as containing the terms of the covenant that God 
would have them enter into. This they solemnly engaged to the perform- 
ance of, and thereby had their admission into a new church state. This 
being done, the whole was confirmed by sacrifice, and the sprinkling of 
blood, to prefigure the great confirmation of the new οτος by the blood 
of Christ, as we shall see afterwards. 

§ 4. Things being thus settled, Moses goes up again into the mount, to 
receive directions for that w orship of God which he appointed and enjoined 
to them in that church state into which they were newly admitted. And 
here, in the first place, the Lord instructs him respecting the frame and 
whole fabric of the tabernacle, as that which was an eminent type of the 
human nature of Christ, and so indispensably necessary to the solemn wor- 
ship then ordained, that no part of it could be rightly performed but with 
respect thereunto. This, therefore, with all the parts and utensils of it, 
should now come under consideration. But there are various reasons for 
which I shall omit it in this place: as, 1. The most material things be- 
longing to it must necessarily be considered in our exposition of those 
places of the Epistle where they are expressly insisted on. 2. Many things 
relating to it, as the measures of it, some part of the matter whereof it was 
made, divers colours used about it, are very dubious, and some of them so 
absolutely uncertain, that the Jews themselves can come to no agreement 
about them ; and it is not meet to enter into the discussion of such things, 
without more room and liberty than our present design will afford. 3. 
Many learned men have already laboured with great diligence and skill in 
the discovery of all the several concerns of the tabernacle ‘and temple, from 
whom the reader who hath a mind to inquire into these things may receive 
much satisfaction. Moreover, this part of these discourses is written in 
such circumstances as afford me very little encouragement or assistance to 
enlarge on this subject. Only that the reader may not go away without an 
mstance of what in other circumstances might have been here introduced, 
I shall select one particular utensil of the tabernacle, and give an account 
of it. And this shall be the ark, and the things connected with it. 

§ 5. The ark was the only furniture of the most holy place, the most 

sacred and holy of all the utensils of the tabernacle and temple. And 
it was the same in them both, as is evident, 1 Kings viii. 4, 6. It was the 
repository of the covenant ; for so the law written ‘by the finger of God in 
tables of stone is often called metonymically, and being anointed, Exod. xl, 
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9, it became DW7P Wp, ‘ holiness of holinesses,’ or most holy, a type of 
him who was to fulfil the law, and establish the covenant between God and 
man, being thereunto anointed as the most holy, Dan. ix. 26. It was also 
the great pledge of the presence of God in the church ; whence it is some- 
times called his glory, Ps. Ixxvii. 61. He gave  wNbn, ‘his glory, 
beauty, majesty, into the hand of the enemy, when the ark was taken; on 
which occasion, the wife of Phineas cried, 123 ἽΝ, ‘ Where is the glory ? 
1 Sam. iy. 24, because therein the glory departed with the ark from Israel, 
ver. 22. Also in the presence of the ark, glory was said to dwell in the 
ismd, Ps. Ixxxyvs 95/7135 pow, because on it the Shechina, or Chabod, 
or glorious presence of God, dwelt and abode among his people. Yea, 
it hath the name of God himself attributed to it, by reason of its repre- 
sentation of his majesty, Ps. xxiv. 7, 9, 10. 

We call it by the same name with the great vessel wherein Noah, and 
the seed of all living creatures, were preserved. But their names are very 
different in the original, both in sound and signification. The Hebrew word 
for the ark of the covenant made under the ministry of Moses, is ἽΝ, 
Aron, a chest, it may be from JN, a certain wood whereof such chests 
were made. The word for the other is, Man, Tebah, the name of any 
ara in the water, great or small, though made with bulrushes, Exod. 
Heid. 

§ 6. As the ark was the principal, so it was the first utensil of the ta- 
bernacle that God appointed to be made, Exod. xxv. 10. It was as the 
heart from which sacred holiness from the presence of God flowed to en- 
liven and to give spirit to all other things belonging to his worship. 
Hence, when it was brought into the temple, and not till then, the visi- 
ble pledges of the presence of God appeared there, 1 Kings viii. 8—12. 

§ 7. The matter whereof it was made, was DW ‘By, Exod. xxv. 10, 
Shittim-iood, or boards of the ΓΙῸ tree mentioned, Isa. xli. 18. What 
wood this was, 1s altogether uncertain, although it seems sure enough that 
none of it grew in the wilderness, where the people were at the erection of 
the tabernacle. For these Shittim boards were reckoned amongst the 
stores of silver and brass, and such other things as they had _ brought 
with them into the wilderness, Exod, xxxv. 25, and that expression, 
INN NBM) ἼΩΝ dd, < every one with whom was found Shittim~-wood,’ inti- 
mates the rarity of it, and that, it may be, it had been preserved by them 
‘for sundry generations. There is indeed a place called Shittim, and Abel 
Shittim, mentioned Numb. xxv. 1, and xxxiii. 49, but it is not probable 
that this name was derived from these trees. However this place was 
in the plains of Moab, to which the Israelites came not until forty years 
after the making of the ark. Indeed, there is nothing now known of 
the Shittim tree, or of this wood ; for all that has been written respecting 
it, and many have written, is mere conjecture, ending in acknowledged un- 
certainty. Only it seems to have been notable for firmness and duration, 
as continuing in the ark apparently 900 years, even from the making of it 
till the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans. And perhaps it was 
restored to the second temple, not perishing absolutely until the covenant 
with that people expired, 600 years after the captivity. But it had indeed 
this advantage for preservation from all external causes of decay, that it 
was inclosed on all parts in a covering of gold. 

§ 8. The ark was in the form of an oblong chest, of small dimensions, 
being two cubits and a half in length, and one and a half in breadth, and 
of the same height, Exod. xxv. 10. It was thus, according to the most 
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appproved estimation of their measures, near four feet long, and two feet 
and some inches broad and high; and farther exactness or accuracy about 
these measures is of little certainty, and less use. How the boards of it 
were joined, is not mentioned. It was overlaid with beaten gold, pure and 
unmixed, yim} mr7, intus et extra, undequaque, on all the boards of it, 
both within and without, so that no part of the wood was any where to be 
seen or touched. Round about it, that is, on the edge of the upper side, it 
had 2.20 }>y upon it round about, 13 a diadem, or a fringe of gold work, 
such as encompassed diadems or crowns. And this 3, or diadem, was put 
only on the ark, the mercy-seat, and the altar of incense, intending expres- 
sions of rays of gold, as coming from 13, to scatter abroad in the manner 
of rays and beams, which Heb. i. 3, is called azavyacpa, ‘the brightness 
of glory.’ And hence the rabbins speak of a threefold crown, that of the 
ark, that of the altar, and that of the table; of the last for the king, of the 
midst for the priest, of the first they know not from whom, as Rabbi Solo- 
mon says expressly. Indeed all of them represented the threefold offices of 
Christ, for whom the crowns were laid up, Zech. vi. 

§ 9. At the four corners, on the outside, were annexed to it four rings of 
gold, on each side two., Through these rings went two staves or bars, 
wherewith the ark was to be carried on the shoulders of the Levites, Exod. 
xxv. 11, 12, for the neglect of which service strictly enjomed them, Num. 
vil. 9, God made a breach on Uzza in the days of David, 2 Sam. vi. 7. 

§ 10. The end for which God appointed the making of this ark, was to 
put therein n1y7, ‘the testimony, Exod. xxv. 16, that is the two tables of 
stone, on which were engraved by the finger of God the ten command- 
ments which had been pronounced by the ministry of angels. Besides this, 
there was nothing in it, as is expressly affirmed, 1 Kings viii. 9. 2 Chron. 
v. 10; Deut. x. 2,5. The different idea which appears to be suggested by 
an expression of the apostle, Heb. ix. shall be considered in its proper 

lace. 

: § 11. This ark made at Horeb, 1 Kings viii. 9, that is, at the foot of the 
mountain where the people encamped, was finished with the rest of the ta- 
bernacle on the first day of the first month of the second year from the 
coming of the Israelites out of Egypt, Exod. xl. 13. Wehave shown that 
it was the visible pledge of the presence of God amongst them ; as such, it 
was placed with its tabernacle in the midst of the people, whilst they were 
encamped in the wilderness, they being distributed into four hosts to the 
four quarters of heaven, Numb. ii, that a blessing from thence might be 
equally communicated to them all, and that all might have an alike access 
to the worship of God. For the same purpose, it was carried in the midst 
of their armies when on their march, and a solemn benediction was _ pro- 
nounced when it began to set forward, and when it returned to its reposi- 
tory in the most holy place, Numb. x. 35, 36. This was the ordinary course 
in the removals of the ark. In an extraordinary manner, God appointed it 
to be carried before all the people, when the waters of Jordan were divided 
by his power, of which the ark was a pledge, Josh. 1. 15. But when the 
people, without the appointment of God, afterwards attempted to imitate 
this, carrying the ark with them in their wars with the Philistines, they re- 
ceived a sad reward of their temerity, 1 Sam. iv. 

From the wilderness, the ark was carried to Gilgal, Josh. v. 10, from 
thence it was removed with the tabernacle to Shiloh, Josh. xviii. 2. Some 
suppose, that after this it was occasionally removed to Mizpeh, as Judges 
xi. 11, xx. 1, 27, xxi. 1, 2, because it is said in those places, that such 
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things were done before the Lord in Mizpeh ; but that expression doth not 
necessarily infer the presence of the ark and sanctuary in that place. Yea 
the context seems to intimate, that it was at another place distant from 
thence, as ver. 26. ‘They went up from the place of the assembly in Miz- 
peh to the house of God, where the ark was.’ In Shechem also it is sup- 
posed to have been, from the assembly that Joshua made there, ch. xxiv. 1, 
upon the close whereof he fixed a stone of memorial before the sanctuary, 
ver. 26. But yet neither doth this evince the removal of the ark or sanc- 
tuary. For Shechem being not far from Shiloh, the people might meet in 
the town for convenience, and then go some of them with Joshua to Shiloh, 
as it is most probable that they did. From Shiloh, it was carried into the 
field of Aphek against the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 2, and being taken by 
them, was carried first to Ashdod, then to Ekron, then to Gath, 1 Sam. v. 
It was then brought to Kirjath-jearim, ] Sam. vi. to the house of Abinadab, 
1 Sam. vi., thence to the house of Obed-Edom, 2 Sam. vi., thence to mount 
Sion in Jerusalem, 2 Sam. vi. into a place prepared for it by David. And 
from thence was solemnly introduced into, and enthroned in the most holy 
place of the temple built by Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 6, 7. In the mean- 
time, whether occasionally, or by advice, the tabernacle was removed from 
Shiloh, and that first place of the solemn worship of God altogether desert- 
ed, and made an example of what God would afterwards do unto the tem- 
ple, when his worship was there also neglected and defiled, Jer. vii. 12, 14, 
xxvi. 6,9. In the temple of Solomon, it continued either until the capti- 
vity of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar took away all the goodly vessels 
of the bouse of the Lord, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, or until the captivity of 
Zedekiah, when he carried away all the remaining vessels, great and small, 
ver. 18. Of the Talmudical fable concerning the hiding of it by Josiah or 
Jeremiah, with the addition of its supposed restoration at the last day, in 
_ the second book of Maccabees, I have spoken elsewhere. Whether it was 
restored again with the vessels of the house of the Lord by Cyrus, is uncer- 
tain. If it was not, it was an intimation that the covenant made with that 
people was waxing old, and hasting to an expiration. 

§ 12. The things that accompanied this ark in the most holy place, were 
the mercy-seat upon it, and on the ends of it the two cherubim. The mer- 
cy-seat, as to its making, form, use, and disposition, is declared, Exod. xxv. 
17. Itis called M52, Cipporeth. “D2 signifies to hide, to cover, to plaster 
over, to shut, to plaster with Bitumen or pitch: im Pihel, to expiate sin, 
Exod. xxx. 10; Ley. iv. 10. If the name of the mercy-seat be taken from 
the word in Kal, it signifies only ‘ operimentum, tegumentum, tegmen,’ a 
covering, and so ought to be rendered. If it be taken from the sense of 
the word in Pihel, it retains the signification of expiation, and consequently 
of pardon and mercy. So it is by our translators rendered a mercy-seat, 
and that with respect to the rendering of it by the apostle, ἱλαστηριον, Heb. 
ix. as by the LXX. in this place, ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθετον, the propitiatory placed 
on the ark, The reference which this had to the Lord Christ, the apostle 
declares, Rom. iii. 29, and largely in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. ix. 

§ 13. The mercy-seat was made of pure gold, and for its dimensions as 
to breadth and length, were the same as those of the ark on which it was 
laid, Exod. xxv. 17. And this mercy-seat, or covering of gold, seems to 
have been laid upon the ark within the verge of gold, or crown,’ that encom- 
passed it, being itself plain without any such verge or crown; for it was 
placed mynd JINT dy, upon the ark, just over it, ver. 21, and so was 
encompassed with its crown, the glory both of justice and mercy, of law 
and gospel, being the same in Christ Jesus. 
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§ 14. At the two ends of this mercy-seat, were placed two cherubim, one 
at the one end, the other at the other, both of gold, and, as it should seem, 
of one continued work with the covering itself. The name of cherubim 
hath prevailed for these figures or images from the Hebrews; partly because 
it is retained by our apostle, who calls them cherubim of glory, χερουβειμ 
δοξης, Heb. ix. 5, and partly because the signification of the word being not 
well known, it cannot properly be otherwise expressed ; for which reason it 
was retained also by the LXX. They were of those things which our 
apostle, ch. ix. 23, terms ὑποδειγματα των ev τοις ουρανοις ; examples, ex- 
pressions, or similitudes of things in heaven, the framing and erection of 
which in reference to the worship of God, is forbidden under the name of 
pow AWN min 55, Exod. xx. 3, ‘the likeness of any thing in the hea- 
vens above. The first mention of cherubim is in Gen. 11. 24. ‘God pla- 
ced cherubim, which seems to intimate, that the proto-types of these figures 
were heavenly ministers or angels, though Aben Ezra supposes that the 
word denotes any erected figures or appearances whatever. Others of the 
Jews, as Kinrchi, think that the word is compounded of 5 caph, a note of 
similitude, and ΝΞ, a Chaldee word for @ child, and that it thus sig- 
nifies like a child, this name being given to them from their form and 
shape. But this answers not to the description given afterwards of them 
in Ezekiel, much less will it answer to the same appellation given to the 
winds and clouds, Psal. xviii. 10. The word hath a great affinity with 
3135, a chariot ; accordingly the angels of God are called his chariots, 
Psal. Ixviii. 17. Thus also David calls expressly the cherubim that were to 
be made in Solomon’s temple, 1 Chron. xxvui. 16, gold for the pattern, 
Danan wasn, hammercheba hacherubim, ‘ chariot of the cherubim.’ 
Here the allusion is evident, and Ezekiel describes his cherubim as a 
triumphant chariot, ch. x. It is not therefore unlikely that their name is 
derived from 1535, which signifies to ride, or to be carried, to pass on 
swiftly, thus to express the angelical ministry of the blessed spirits above. 
Or perhaps they were rather mere emblems of the power and speed of God 
in his works of grace and providence. 

δ 15. These Cherubims are said to be Mp, that is, not molten, but 
beaten, even and smooth, and seem to have been one continued piece 
with the mercy-seat, beat out with it and from it. There is no more 
mention of their form but only that they had faces and wings. Of what 
sort those faces were, or how many in number were their, wings, is not 
expressed. 

§ 16. In Ezekiel’s vision of the living creatures, which he also calleth Che- 
rubim, ch. x. 2, there is the shape of a man ascribed unto them, they had 
the likeness of a man, ch. i. 5, faces, ver. 6, feet, ver. 7, hands, ver. 8, 
sides, or body, ver. 8, 11, each of them also had four faces, of a man, a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle, ver. 10, and each had four wings, ver. 23. In 
John’s vision in the revelation, which seems to correspond with this of 
Ezekiel’s Cherubim, from the eyes that his living creatures were full of, 
and from the appearance of their faces, they had each of them six wings, 
answering to those of the Seraphim in the vision of Isaiah, ch. vi. 2. 

§ 17. The Jews generally affirm, that these visions of the glory of God 
granted to Isaiah and Ezekiel were the same, and that Ezekiel saw nothing 
but what Isaiah saw also ; only they say, that Ezekiel saw the glory of God 
and his majesty, as a countryman who admires all the splendour of the 
court of the king, Isaiah as a courtier, who took notice only of the 
person of the king himself. But there are many evident differences 
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in their visions. Isaiah calls the glorious ministers of God D°D1D, Seraphim, 
from their nature, compared to fire and light; Ezekiel D‘2192 Cherubim, 
from their speed in the accomplishment of their duty. Isaiah saw his vi- 
sion as in the temple. For although from those words, ‘I saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple,’ 
Aben Ezra and Kimchi suppose, that he saw the throne of God in heaven, 
and only his train of glory descending into the temple, yet it 1s more pro- 
bable that he saw the throne itself in the temple, his train spreading abroad 
to the filling of the whole house. For the temple is called the throne of 
his glory, Jer. xiv. 21, and a glorious high throne, ch. xvii. 12, that is, a 
throne high and lifted up, as in this place. Ezekiel saw his vision abroad 
in the open field, by the river of Chebar, ch. 1,3. Isaiah first saw the Lord 
himself, and then his glorious attendants: Ezekiel saw first the chariot of 
his glory, and then God above it. Isaiah’s seraphim had six wings, with 
two whereof they covered their faces, which Ezekiel’s cherubim had not ; 
and that because Isaiah’s vision represented Christ, John xu. 41, with the 
mystery of the calling of the Gentiles, and the rejection of the Jews, which 
the angels were not able to look imto, Eph. ii. 9, 10, and were therefore 
said to cover their faces with their wings, as not being able to look into the 
depths of those mysteries; but in Ezekiel’s vision, when they attended 
the will of God in the works of his providence, they looked upon them 
with open face. Wherefore from the diversity in all these visions, it ap- 
pears that nothing certain concerning the form or wings of the cherubim 
made by Moses, can be collected. Most probably they had each of them 
only one face, directly looking one towards the other, and each two 
wings, which being stretched out forward over the mercy-seat, met each 
other, and were mere emblems of the divine presence and care over his 
covenant, people, and worship. 

§ 18. And this was the whole furniture of the most holy place in the 
tabernacle of Moses. In the most holy place of the temple of Solomon, 
which was more august and spacious, there was by God's direction two other 
cherubim added. These were great and large, made of the wood of the 
olive tree, overlaid with gold, and they stood on their feet behind the ark, 
westward, with their backs towards the end of the oracle, their faces over 
the ark and mercy-seat eastward towards the sanctuary, their wings extended 
twenty cubits long, even the whole breadth of the house, and met in the 
midst, their ward wings were over the ark, 1 Kings vi. 23, 28 ; 2 Chron. 
ii. 11—13. 

§ 19. And this was that appearance of his glory which the Lord God of 
Israel granted to his church of old. It was beautiful and excellent, as 
appointed by himself, yet was it but carnal and worldly, in comparison of 
the heavenly and glorious mysteries of the gospel; especially of him, who 
being obscurely shadowed out by all this preparation of glory, was in him- 
self the real brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person, 
as shall further be declared on chap. i. 3. 
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EXERCITATION XXIII. 


δ᾽ 1. Of the office of the priesthood ; the high-priest in particular, the most illustrious type 
of Christ. § 2. The call of Aaron to the priesthood. § 3. Things concurring to his call, 
and separation to his office. § 4, 5. The garments prescribed to him. Ordinary. ~ 
§ 6. Extraordinary. § 7. The nature of the office of the high priest. What he per- 
formed himself alone. What with the assistance of other priests) What with the 
assistance of priests and Levites. § 8. His blessing the people. His judging of them. 
§ 9. The succession of these priests. § 10. How many served under the tabernacle. 
§ 11. How many under the first temple. § 12. How many under the second temple. 
The disturbance of the succession. Fatal end of the Aaronical priesthood. 


δ 1. Tue principal glory of all the Mosaic worship consisted in the per- 
son and office of the high priest. The Scripture calls him, 5:27 ym, the 
great priest, ἱερεὺς ὁ peyac, or ἀρχίερευς, This priest, with his attendants of 
the same family, was the, foundation on which the whole worship of the 
Jewish church depended. And, therefore, our apostle undeniably proves, 
that the law of commandments contained in ordinances was to be changed, 
because there was a promise of raising up a priest that was not of the house 
of Aaron, nor of the tribe of Levi; for the observance of the law in the 
worship of God, could not consist with such a change of priesthood, Heb. 
vii. 11, 19, Now, the high priest being in his person and his office, the 
most illustrious type of the Messiah and of his office, and the principal 
means whereby God instructed his church of old in the mystery of the re- 
conciliation and salvation of sinners, most things concerning him are handled 
expressly and at large by our apostle. As, therefore, these must (God 
assisting) come under our consideration in the several places in which they 
are insisted on by him; I shall, in these previous discourses, only give a 
brief account of such things relating to the person and office of the Jewish 
high priest, as will not directly occur to us again. 

§ 2. I have elsewhere considered the state of the priesthood in the church 


, from the foundation of the world, tiil the time of which we now treat; 


/ 


also, by whom that office was executed, how they obtained it, and wherein 
it did consist. The foundation of an especial priesthood in the church of 
Israel, is laid, Exod. xxviii. 1.. Provision of holy things being made, God 
proceeds to supply the church with holy or dedicated persons for the admi- 
nistration of these. The first thing expressed is, the call of the high 
priest. Of this there are two parts. First. God’s revelation and authorita- 
tive constitution concerning it. Secondly. His actual consecration. The 
former is expressed, Exod. xxviii. 1, ‘And take thou unto thee Aaron thy 
brother, and his sons, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s office.’ 
Aaron was the elder brother of Moses, born three years before him, Exod. vii. 
7, and was now eighty-four or eighty-five years of age, when God thus calls 
and appoints him to the office of the priesthood. With him, all his sons, 
all the males of his family were dedicated to the service of God in their 
successive generations. And in this call to his office, he was a type of 
Christ, who entered not on his priesthood, but by the designation and 
authority of the Father, Heb. v. 4, 5. 

§ 3. Secondly. Unto the completing of his call, there concurred his con- 
secration or separation to God, at large described, Exod. xxix. In general 
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it is expressed, ver. 1, by wp, which we render to hallow, that is, to sanctify, 
to separate unto God in the work of the priesthood. This is the general 
expression of his consecration, for what we afterwards translate to conse- 
crate, ver. 9, 29, respects only one particular act of the whole work or 
duty. Now, the parts hereof were many, which may briefly be enu- 
merated. 

First. There was their manuduction, or the bringing them to the door of 
the tabernacle, chap. xxix. 4, 27pn, ‘ thou shalt bring them nigh,’ the word 
used in all sacred approaches and dedications to God. The priests them- 
selves were made a Corban. 

Secondly. They were washed with water, ver. 4, ‘Thou shalt wash them 
with water.’ After this the priests on all occasions were to wash themselves ; 
at present, this being a sacred action, and they being not as yet consecrated, 
- it was performed towards them by Moses, who at this and other times dis- 
charged the office of an extraordinary priest. 

Thirdly. Being washed, they were clothed with the holy garments, ver. 
5, 6, of which afterwards. 

Fourthly. The high priest being clothed, was anointed with the holy oil 
poured on his head, and running down over all his garments, ver. 7; Psal. 
exxxili. 2, The making and use of this oimtment, which are enjoined, 
Exod. xxx. 25—33, prefigured the unction of the Lord Christ, with all the 
graces of the Spirit, Heb. i. 6. 

Fifthly. Sacrifices of all sorts were offered unto God. 1. The Mincha, 
or meat-offering. 2. The Chataath, or sin-offering, Exod. xxix. 13, 14. 
3. The Hola, or whole burnt offerings, ver. 18, 25. 4. The Shelamin, or 
peace-offerings, ver. 25. 5. The Tenumoth and Tenuphoth, heave and 
waye-offerings, ver. 25, 26. 6. The Nesek, or the drink-offerings, ver. 40. 
So that in the consecration of the priest, all sacrifices also were as it were 
anew consecrated unto God. 

Sixthly. In the use of this sacrifice, there were five ceremonies used, 
belonging in a peculiar manner unto their consecration. 1. The filling of 
their hand, ver. 9, D7’ ΠΝ ΟῚ. - This we have rendered, ‘ Thou shalt con- 
secrate them,’ as though their consecration was some peculiar act distinct 
from these prescribed ceremonies. But that which is thus expressed, is only 
one of the ceremonies, or the putting of some parts of the sacrifice into or 
upon their hands to bear to the altar ; which being their first action belong- 
ing to the sacerdotal office, (for in all that is mentioned before, they were 
merely passive,) is sometimes by a synecdoche used for consecration itself. 
2. The putting of blood upon the tips of their right ears, and upon the 
thumbs of their right hands, and the great toes of their right feet, ver. 20, 
intimating their readiness to hear and perform the will of God. And this 
blood was taken from one of the rams that was offered for a burnt-offering. 
3. The sprinkling of blood from the altar, and the anointing oil together, 
upon Aaron and his sons, and upon all their garments, ver. 21. 4. The 
imposition, or laying of their hands on the head of the beast to be sacrificed 
for a sin-offering, ver. 10, 15, denoting the passing away of their sin from 
them, that they might be fit to minister before the Lord. 5. The deliver- 
ing of the waye-offering into their hands, as a pledge of their future portion, 
ver. 24, 28. 

Seventhly. The continuance of all this ceremony is observed, wer. 30. 
By the repetition of the sacrifices mentioned, it was continued seven days. 
During this time, Aaron and his sons abode night and day at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation; after all which, they were admitted 
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into it, and ministered in their office. Now, all this solemnity was used by 
the appointment of God, partly, to beget a reverence in the priests them- 
selves for his worship, and in the administration of it; partly, to instruct 
the whole church in the mysteries of their redemption by the true high 
priest, whose person and office was shadowed out hereby, as afterwards will 
more fully appear. 

§ 4. Immediately upon the revelation of the mind of God, for the setting 
apart of Aaron to the priesthood, he prescribes the garments that he was to 
use in the discharge of the duties of his office. For the worship now in- 
stituted, being outward and carnal, that which made an appearance of 
glory and beauty, as these vestments did, was of principal consideration 
therein. 

These garments of the high priest were of two sorts. First. Those of 
his ordinary and constant ministration in the sanctuary : Secondly. Those of 
his annual and extraordinary ministry in the most holy place. The first 
are appointed, Exod. xxviii. consisting of eight parts. 

First. ΠῚ» Wa mosd 72 “0327: breeches of linen for to cover the 
flesh of his nakedness, Exod. xxviii. 42, 43, that is, to wear next unto him 
on his loins. 4 

Secondly. 238 My WwW manos, Exod. xxxix. 27. A coat of fine linen, 
or silk, which was next them over the breeches, from the shoulders to the 
ancles. 

Thirdly. WANT, Exod. xxxix. 29. A girdle of silk, or twined linen, 
with purple, blue, and scarlet, wherewith they girt the coat under the paps 
or breast. 

Fourthly. 5, Exod. xxviii. 4. A robe, all of blue, with bells of gold, 
and pomegranates, hanging interchangeably at the fringes of it, in number, 
as the Jews say, seventy-two of each sort ; this robe covered the coat and 
girdle. 

Fifthly. Upon the robe was 758, the ephod, which name we have 
retained, as not finding any garment in use elsewhere that should answer 
to it. It was a covering for the shoulders, made of gold, purple, scarlet, 
and fine linen, curiously wrought. In the top of it, on the shoulders of the 
priest, were two precious stones, onyx say some, beryl say others, with the 
names of the tribes of the children of Israel engraven on them, six on one 
stone, and six on the other, Exod. xxviii. 6—11. 

Sixthly. jm, which we render a breastplate, wrought as the ephod, and 
of the same materials. In it were fastened, in ouches of gold, twelve pre- 
cious stones, with the names of the tribes engraven on them ; which jewel, 
because of its use in judgment, was called, as I suppose, Urim and Thum- 
mim, Exod. xxviii. 15—18, 30. 

Seventhly. M2873, or a mitre for the head, made of fine linen, after the 
fashion of an eastern turban, sixteen cubits long, wreathed about his head, 
Exod. xxviii. 37, 39. 

Eighthly. 277 8-8, a plate, a flowering of gold, fastened with a lace of 
blue on the fore-front of the mitre, wherein was engraved, mim Wp, 
“ Holiness to the Lord, Exod. xxviii. 36. 

§ 5. I have only named these things, without farther consideration ‘of 
them ; partly, because they have been inquired into, and controverted by 
many already ; and partly, because I cannot myself come to any certainty 
about sundry things relating to them. The colours which we render, blue, 
purple, and scarlet, with the substance of that which we translate fine 
linen, cannot be clearly ascertained. The stones of the breastplate and 
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ephod for the most part are unknown, and their names are applied only by 
conjecture, to stones known to us. Concerning these things, the Jews 
themselves are at a loss, and give us only various rumours and surmises ; 
and J shall not add to the heap of conjectures which have already been cast 
into this treasury. 

§ 6. The extraordinary garments of the high priest, were those which he 
wore only on the day of atonement. And these he used not in the whole 
service of that day, but only when he entered into the most holy place. 
Now these, though for the kind of them they were the same with the linen 
garments before mentioned, yet they were made particularly for that day ; 
for after the service of that day, they were laid up in some of the chambers 
belonging to the sanctuary. There were four of these garments: linen 
breeches, a linen coat, a linen girdle, and a linen mitre, Ley. xvi. 4, 25. 
These the Jews call the 12> ‘2a, ‘white garments, and the other his 
amt "722, ‘garments of gold.’ 

§ 7. The high priest being thus arrayed, was prepared for the work of his 
office, which was threefold: 1. To offer sacrifices to God for the people 
2. To bless the people in the name of God. 3. To judge them. As tothe 
first, our apostle declares it, and insists upon it frequently in this Epistle, 
chap. viii. 3, ix. 3, 4, vil. 2, x. 1. And his work in the business of sacri- 
fices was threefold. 

First. That which he performed himself alone, none being admitted to 
assist him, or to be present with him, or so much as to look upon him. 
This was that which he performed when he carried the blood into the most 
holy place on the day of atonement, Ley. xvi.; Heb. ix. 7. The sacrifice 
before the ark, mercy-seat, and cherubim, was peculiar to himself alone. 
And in case of any occasional hindrance or impediment that might befal 
him, there was always a second priest who was substituted in his room, 
that the great service of that day might not be omitted. 

Secondly. That which he performed, assisted by other priests. Such was 
the whole service of the sanctuary, Heb. ix. 6, about the daily incense, 
the shew-bread, the candlesticks and lamps, even all the service of the 
holy place. 

Thirdly. That wherein he had the assistance of the other priests, and 
the service of the Levites. Such were all the services of the court at 
the brazen altar, where the Levites assisted in the killing, flaying, and 
remoyal of the bodies of the beasts that were sacrificed. 

The especial season of these services, diurnal, sabbatical, monthly, and 
annual, are of too great variety and extent to be here insisted on. 

§ 8. Secondly. His blessing of the people was twofold. First. Solemn, 
at stated seasons, according to a prescribed form, Numb. vi. 23—27. 
Secondly. Occasional, with respect to particular seasons, as Eli blessed 
Hannah, | Sam. i. 17. | 

Thirdly. It was his work also to judge the people. 1. In things con- 
cerning the house and worship of God, Zech. iii. 7. 2. In hard and diff- 
cult cases, he joined with the judge or ruler, in judging between men 
according to the law, Deut. xvii. 12. 3. He was always a member of the 
Sanhedrim. This, I know is denied by some of the Jews, but it seems to 
be warranted from Deut. xvii. 6 —13. 

§ 9. The office of high priest being thus appointed, a succession of priests 
was instituted in the first-born male of the eldest branch of the posterity 
οὗ Aaron. But the tracing of this succession is greatly perplexed, as it is 
nowhere directly given us in the Scripture, for that space of time wherein 
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the story of the church is recorded. Different names are also in several 
places given to the same persons, as seems most probable. Besides, 
Josephus, who is the only approved writer of the Jews in things of this 
nature, is either corrupted in some passages on this subject, or doth palpably 
contradict himself. The post-talmudical masters are so far from yielding 
any relief in this matter, that by their jarrings and wranglings they render 
it more perplexed. Neither have those amongst our writers, who of old or 
of late have laboured to trace this succession, been able to agree in their 
computations. I could give four or five differing catalogues, that are con- 
tended for with some earnestness.* I shall not therefore hope, in this brief 
account of things to which I am confined, to throw light upon a matter of 
such intricacy. I shall content myself with giving the account, which is 
most recived among the Jews, of this succession in general, with some few 
observations upon it, and so close this discourse. 

§ 10. It is generally agreed after Josephus, that the whole number of high 
priests, from Aaron inclusively to the destruction of the second temple, was 
eighty-three. For though in the Babylonian Talmud, some of them reckon 
up above eighty high priests under the second temple alone, yet the more 
learned of the later Jews, as the author of Tzemach Dayid ad Millen. 4. An. 
829, expressly prefer the authority of Josephus above them all. 

Of these eighty-three, thirteen administered before the Lord under the 
tabernacle, or whilst the tabernacle built by Moses in the wilderness was 
the sacred seat of divine worship. Of these, the first was Aaron, the last 
Abiathar, who was thrust out from the priesthood by Solomon, a little before 
the building of the temple. And in this succession there was but one in- 
terruption ; namely, when Eli of the house of Ithamar, the younger son 
of Aaron, was preferred to the priesthood. [015 probable that he had been 
second priest in the days of his predecessor, and he was doubtless admitted 
to the office upon the reputation of his holiness and wisdom. And it may 
be that he of the house of Phinehas, whose right it was to succeed, was 
either incapable or judged unworthy. 

§ 11. In the temple built by Solomon, there administered eighteen high- 
priests, whose names are recounted by Josephus, lib. 11, cap. 4. ; lib. 20, 
cap. 4. Of these, the first was Zadok, the last Jehozadak, who was carried 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, 1 Chron. vi. 14, though I question 
whether ever he ministered as high-priest, only he was left at the destruc- 
tion of the city and temple, after the death of his father Seraiah. Nour was 
there any known interruption in this series, the succession being carried 
down in a right line from the house of Phinehas by Zadok. 

§ 12. The remainder of the number before mentioned, served under the 
second temple, being multiplied by the tumults and disorders which the 
people then fell into. The first of them was Joshua the son of Josedech ; 
the last one Phinehas, or Phananias, made high, priest by the seditious 
villains, a little before the last siege and destruction of the city. 

And this succession, or that during this season, had interruptions many 
and great. The first mentioned by Josephus was after the death of Onias, 
the fourteenth high priest from the building of the temple, when Antio- 
chus first put in Joshua, who was called Jason, the brother of Onias, 
and afterwards displacing him, thrust Menelaus into his room. After a 
while he put out this Menelaus, and placed one Alcimus, of another family 
in his stead. 

After this Alcimus, the family of the Maccabees, or Hasmonzans, took 


on them the office of the high priesthood. Their race being i by 
co 
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Herod, Ananus a private priest, was by force and power put into the place. 
And from this time forward, to the destruction of the temple, there was no 
order observed in the succession of the high priest, but?persons were put in 
and out at the pleasure of those who ruled, whether the Romans or the 
Herodians. For Hyrcanus being taken prisoner by the Parthians, and 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus his brother, being taken by Herod and 
Sosia, and crucified at Antioch by Marc. Antony, in him the race of the 
Hasmonzeans ended. After this, vile persons were put in and out at pleasure, 
some for a year, some for a month, one for a day, some for a longer season. 
At last the whole nation, church and state, rushed to its final ruin, and in 
their rebellion at Jerusalem they thrust out Matthias, who had been put in 
by Agrippa, and chose one by lot to succeed him. God, to manifest his 
disapprobation of them, caused the lot to fall upon one Phananias, a mere 
idiot, who knew nothing of the place or office which they called him to, with 
whom ended the church and priesthood of the Jews. 


EXERCITATION XXIV. 


/ 


§ 1. Sacrifices the principal worship of God. § 2. Three sorts of them. 1. Of the brazen 
altar. 2. Of the sanctury. 3. Of the most holy place. § 3. Referred to by the apostle. 
§ 4. All sacrifices of the altar were 323». §5. Every Corban either Isha or Teru- 
mah, §6. Dwr of six sorts. 1. Hola. 2. Mincha. 3. Chataath. 4, Asham. 5. Mil- 
luim. 6. Shelamim. § 7. A second distinction of fire offerings, Either Zebach or 
Mincha. §8—12. These distinctions and differences explained at large. § 15. The 
matter of all sacrifices. § 14. πον, the first particular sacrifice. The rise, use, and 
direction of it. § 15. Use of it among the heathen. § 15,17. What of ancient tradi- 
tion, what of their own invention, §18—21. The manner of this sacrifice. § 22. The 
end of it. To make expiation or atonement, what. § 23. Seasons and occasions of this 
sacrifice, § 24. mm ἃ meat-offering. § 25. The use of that name ; general, particular. 
§ 26. 27. The matter of this offering. § 28,29. 4p, the drink-offering. The matter of 
it. § 30. mndw mart, peace-offerings. § 31. Reason of the name. § 32. matter of this 
offering. § 33, 34, Things peculiar to this kind of Sacrifice. ὃ 35. The use of it among 
the heathen.;*§ 36. nxn, the sin-offering. The name and causes of 11. § 37. Sins, ΤΣ, 
what. § 38. The persons to offer this sacrifice. 39. The anointed priest, who, Lev. iv. 
3. §40. The whole congregation. The ruler, A private person. § 41. The time and 
manner of this sacrifice. § 42. The sprinkling of blood in it. § 43. tow, the trespass- 
offering. Its difference from the sin-offering. § 44. 3" Ν 2), consecration-offerings, § 45 
Second sort of Corbans. Terumoth. 


§ 1. The principal worship and service of God, both in the tabernacle 
and temple, consisted in*offerings and sacrifices. For these did directly re- 
present, and in their general nature answered that which was the foundation 
of the church, and of all its worship; namely, the sacrifice of the Son of 
God. Accordingly he is called, ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world, John i. 29, because he fulfilled and perfectly accomplished 
what was prefigured by the: sacrifice of lambs and other creatures, from the 
foundation of the world. These offerings and sacrifices were nothing but 
means of God's institution, that men might express by them their faith in 
the first promise. Nor were sacrifices in general now first instituted, nor 
the kinds of them first appointed ; for the most of them had been observed 
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upon divine revelation and command from the entrance of sin, and the giving 
of the promise. But they were now rescued, in the repetition of them to 
Moses, from the superstition that had connected itself with the observance of 
them, and were directed to a right object, and attended with suitable in- 
structive ceremonies in the manner of the performance of them. 

§ 2. Now these offerings were three sorts. First, those of the court, or 
brazen altar, by blood and fire. Secondly, those of the sanctuary at the 
altar of incense, and table and shew-bread. Thirdly, those of the most 
holy place before the ark, mercy-seat, and oracle. The first of these repre- 
sented the bloody death of Christ, and his sacrifice on the cross ; the second. 
his intercession in heaven; and the third the azoreXecpara, or effects of 
both in atonement and reconciliation. And these our apostle mentions, 
chap. viii. 3,4. He says, ‘ Every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifices: and there are priests that offer gifts according to the law.’ Chap. 
ix. 7, ‘Into the second went the high priest alone once every year; not 
without blood, which he offered for himself and for the errors of the people.’ 
Ver. 12, ‘ By the blood of bulls and calves.’ Ver. 13, ‘The blood of bulls 
and calves, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkled. Ver. 22, ‘ Almost all 
things are by the law purged with blood.’ Chap. x. 1, ‘ For the law having 
a shadow of good things to come, not the very. image of the things, can 
never with those sacrifices which they offer year by year continually make 
the comers thereunto perfect. For then would they not have ceased to be 
offered ; because that the worshippers once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins. But in those sacrifices there is remembrance again 
made of sins every year. For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
of goats should take away sins. Wherefore when he cometh into the 
world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not. Ver. 11, ‘ And 
every priest standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices, which can never take away sins. Chap. xiii. 11, ‘For the 
bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high 
priests for sin, are burnt without the camp.’ 

§ 3. It is evident that these and the like passages, in which our apostle 
refers to the institution, nature, use, end, and manner of the observance of 
sacrifices, cannot be rightly understood, without some distinct notion of 
these as they were prescribed by God to Moses, and observed by the people 
under the Old Testament. I shall therefore here give a brief system of 
them, and account concerning them. 

ὃ 4. Sacrifices of the altar in general were D’IANpP ‘Corbanim.’ The 
name it may be of j27p is not distinctly applied unto every sort of them ; 
but whereas every thing that any man 27 ‘brought nigh’ to dedicate 
or offer unto God, was thence ΞΡ, we may allow it to be the general name 
of all sacrifices. And therefore on the close of the enumeration of all fire 
offerings, it is added, ‘This is the law which the Lord commanded Moses 
in mount Sinai, in the day that he commanded the children of Israel to 
offer, or bring nigh ὉΠ; 0 nx, ‘ their corbans,’ that is, offerings or sacri- 
fices of all sorts.’ Lev. vii. 38. 

§ 5. Now every 13», was either ΤῸΝ ‘Isha,’ a firing, or M1N “ teru- 
mah, a heave-offering, or D12n ‘tenuphah,’ a wave-offering ; the DYN 
‘ishim’ were DW 7p Wip ‘kodesh kodashim,’ holiness of holinesses, or most 
holy ; all but one; the other were D’>OT Wap ‘kodesh hillulim,’ holiness 
of praises, Ley. xix. 24. — 

The DDN or firings, fire-offerings, were expressly of six sorts, as they are 
distinctly set down in Ley. vii. 37. 1. ΠΡῚΝ ‘hola’ the burnt-offering ; 
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2. 777272 ‘ mincha,’ the meat-offering ; 3. MNum ‘chataath,’ the sin-offering ; 
4, DWN ‘asham,’ the trespass-offering ; 5. Dwi ‘milluim,’ consecration ; 
6. oxm>w mat ‘ zebach shelamim,’ peace-offerings ; so are they rendered by 
ours, how rightly we shall see afterwards. Besides, the 77273 ‘mincha’ 
contained that, properly so called, the meat-offering ; and JO: ‘ nesek,’ the 
drink-offering. The LXX. render the verse, οὗτος ὁ νομος των ὁλοκαυτω- 
μάτων, καὶ ϑυσιας, καὶ πέρι ἁμαρτιας, και πλημμέλειας, και THC τελειωσεως, καὶ 
της ϑυσιας του σωτηριου, ‘This 15 the law of whole burnt-offerings, and of 
sacrifices, and for sin, and trespass, and of perfection, or consummation, and 
of the sacrifice of salvation.’ The particulars shall be examined as they 
occur. The vulgar Latin reads the words, ‘ Lex holocausti, et sacrificii pro 
peccato, et delicto, et pro consecratione, et pacificorum victimis :’ * This is 
the law of the whole burnt-offering, and of the sacrifice for sin, and trespass ; 
and for consecration, and for the sacrifices of peace-makers. And herein 
either the mincha is wholly left out, or the words should be read, et sacri- 
ficii, et pro peccato ; and so answer to the Greek, expressing 111273 by ϑύυσια;, 
‘sacrificium, though improperly. 

§ 7. These D°WN, fire- offerings are moreover distinguished into 131 ‘zebach 
and 77279 ‘mincha’ in a large sense. For it is evident that 7779 ‘mincha’ 
is used very variously. For 1. Sometimes it is of as large a signification as 
ἹΞῚΡ ‘corban, itself; and is frequently applied to offerings of blood, as well 
as of meat and drink, Gen. iv. 4. 2. Sometimes it is contra-distinguished 
from T133, and denotes all sacrifices by fire, not of beasts and blood; Ps. 
xl. 6; Dan. ix. 27; Lev. vil. 34. 3. Sometimes it signifies that peculiar 
offering, which being made with flour or meal with oil, we call the meat 
offering, Lev. ii. 1. Wherefore in this distribution, May Svea, « victima, 
sacrificium mactatum,’ a slain sacrifice, compriseth, ΤῚΝ ‘hola,’ nsw ‘cha- 
taath, DWN ‘asham, and Daw ‘shelamim ;’ M7273, that which was pecu- 
liarly so, ‘mincha,’ and JO: ‘nesek ; ὈΣΝῚΣ2 ‘milluim,’ partook of both. And 
these things must be a little further explained. 

§ 8. First, }29P ‘corban,’ the general name of all sacrifices, taken from 
their general nature, in that they were brought nigh to God. This is 
usually rendered by the vulgar Latin, oblatio, and after it by us an offering ; 
but it is properly appropinquatio, a drawing nigh, from 25) to approach, to 
draw near. The LXX. render it constantly by δωρον, ‘munus,’ a gift ; 
unless it bein Neh. x, 34. xii. 30. And so ‘donum’ is rendered by the 
Evangelist, Matt. v. 23, 24, xv.5. Usually it is such a gift, as is presented 
to appease, reconcile, or obtain favour; which amongst men the Hebrews 
eall 77 shochad.’ So Plato, δωρα Seoug weer, kat αἰδοιους βασιληας ; which 
the poet translates, 


Munera (crede mihi) placant hominesque deosque, 
Placatur donis Jupiter ipse datis. 


And to this Joash in his parable seems to allude, Judges ix: 13, where he 
brings in the vine saying, ‘Shall I leave my wine, DW2N) DTN Mawnan 
delighting God and man, namely, in sacrifices and gifts; which are a great 
propitiation, which always ariseth from a savour of rest: Corban then is any 
-gift brought nigh and offered to God in any sort. 

Of these offerings or gifts, some were ΟΝ ishim. ΤῊΝ is first men- 
tioned, Exod. xxix. 18. ‘Thou shalt burn the whole ram upon the altar, 
it is a burnt-offering unto the Lord, mr ΤΩΝ mm 1M a savour of rest, 
a firing unto the Lord ; zgnitio. Thus all sacrifices were called that were 
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burned on the altar, either wholly or any part:of them. The Greeks, who 
thought that they had no proper word to express this, as frequently in all 
their abundance, they are straitened in expressing the signal emphasis of 
the divine Hebrew, have rendered it in various ways, but none of them are 
proper, or convey any intimation of the native import of the word. Some- 
_ times they translate it, ϑυσιασμα, Exod. xxix. 18, sometimes to the same 
purpose Sve, Ley. xi. 13, 1. 2, a sacrifice. Sometimes they translate it 
κάρπωμα Ley. 11. 9, that is, an oblation, an offering; thus they render it 
most frequently ; but that word signifies primarily the seed of fruit, or the 
profit made by it, and is applied to oblations only by accommodation ; it 
cannot properly express TWN, which principally means the sacrifices of 
beasts, as burnt in the fire. It is then the general name of all sacrifices 
or gifts burnt on the altar, in part or in whole. 

Every Mx or fire offering, was either Mat or MMT. Mat zebach the 
Greeks render constantly by Svova, and words from the same root, that 
is, a sacrifice of slain beasts. ‘ Victima, hostia, mactata.’ ©vw is to sacri- 
fice by killing; though I know that Eustathius thinks that Homer useth 
Svev only for ϑυμίαζειν ; but its constant use in all authors is to kill in 
sacrifice. And Svova is properly a slain sacrifice ; though it be often used 
in the Scripture metaphorically. M2 properly means the same with Maw, 
teth and zain being easily and often changed, and signifies to kill or to slay. 
And Elias Levita observes, that it is but twice used, when it doth not di- 
rectly denote killing. And from this kind of sacrifices had the altar its 
name, 2372 ‘misbeach,’ and so in the Greek ϑυσιαστηριον, Now of the sa- 
crifices that were ΤΙ there were four sorts; 1. m>1y the burnt-offering ; 
2. nNur the sin-offering ; 3. DWN the trespass-offering ; 4. ὉΔῚ peace-of- 
ferings ; and in part also the Dd” or consecration-offerings, &c. as was 
before observed. 

§ 11. mm was the second species of the DYN; the word is of an un- 
certain origin, and various signification. Those who suppose that it respect- 
ed only offerings of the fruits of the earth, are greatly mistaken. Instances 
have been given already to the contrary, and more shall be added. Gene- 
rally learned men deduce the word from 1274, that Mem may be esteemed a 
radical letter, whence in the plural number it is read M7273 in the misna; 
which yet is but a feigned radix, no where used in the original, or the Tar- 
gum: and it is read nim in the Scripture, as Ps. xx. 3. Hence some 
deduce it from 773, to lead or bring to, making it to agree in its general 
signification with ΞΡ corban. Some think it may rather be deduced from 
ΤΣ to refresh, recreate, give rest ; because it is called emphatically a sa- 
vour of rest unto the Lord, Lev. ii. 2. The LXX. sometimes render it 
pavaa, manifesting that they knew not the precise import of the word, and 
that therefore they left it untranslated. It comprised, as was said, the 
mincha properly so called, and the 702 or drink-offering, and had a place 
also in the offerings of consecration. And these were the corbanim or 
oblations, that were ishim, or fire-offerings, and D°Y7P WIP most holy to 
the Lord. 

§ 12. OF the other sort of offerings, which were only pdb wp “ holi- 
ness of praises,’ there was no general name; but they were either ΤΥ 
‘terumah, the heave-oftering, or 112N ‘tenuphah,’ the wave-offering, whereof 
we shall speak afterwards. 

3 13. The matter of all these sacrifices was of three sorts. 1. Beasts. 
2. Fowls, or birds. 3. Fruits of the earth, all accompanied with salt and 
incense. Of beasts there were also three sorts designed to this use and ser- 
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vice ; one of the herds, namely, bullocks ; and two of the flocks, 1. sheep, 
2. goats. Of fowls or birds, two sorts were used; 1. turtles, 2. pigeons, 
and it may be sparrows in one case, namely the sacrifice for the cleansing of 
the leper, Lev. xiv. 4. Inall of these, that is, of the beasts, it was required 
that they should be, 1. Males, unless in the sin and trespass-offering. 2. 
Without blemish. The fruits of the earth were of all sorts of fruit useful 
to the life of man. And all these sacrifices from their general ends may be 
reduced to three heads. For they were all of them either, 1. Propitiatory, 
as designed to make atonement for sins; or, 2. Huctical, to impetrate mer- 
cies from God; or, 3. Eucharistical, to return praises to him for mercies 
received. 

§ 14. The first particular sacrifice instituted in the church of Israel, was 
the Toy, the burnt-offering, Lev. i. I say it was then first prescribed unto _ 
that church, after the rearing of the tabernacle, and regulated as to the 
times, occasions, and seasons of its celebration; for as to the nature of it, 
it was instituted and observed from the foundation of the world. And it 
seems to have been the first acceptable sacrifice, namely, that which Abel 
offered, Gen. iv. 4. For whereas it is expressly said of the offering of Cain, 
not only that it was mincha, but that it was of the fruits of the earth, that 
Is, a meat-offering ; it is said only of Abel, that he brought ΝΣ n7927 
jradmay ‘of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof ; that is, either 
with their fat, or the fat firstlings, the proper matter of this sacrifice. Our 
apostle calls it his δωρον, his gift, that is, his JAP, or free will offering, as 
all were before the law ; and his Svova, Heb. xi. 4, the ‘ sacrifice that he 
slew to the Lord’ But the name is first expressed, Gen. viii. 20, where 
both the matter and nature also of it is set down; ‘ Noah builded an altar, 
and took of every clean beast, (bullocks, sheep, and goats) ‘and of every 
clean fowl (turtles and pigeons, as God had instructed him) n>y dys), ‘and 
offered burnt offerings on the altar. So did Job, before the giving of the 
law, ch. i. 5, which God also prescribed unto his friends, ch. xli. 8, as did 
Jethro also in the wilderness, Exod. xviii. 12. And from this. sacrifice of 
Noah, was the rite of whole burnt-offerings derived by tradition to all na- 
tions of his posterity; but the end and use of it being lost, in process of 
time, by the craft of Satan, it became the principal rite of idolatry. 

§ 15. The matter therefore of this sacrifice was preserved among the 
heathen; although they made use of other creatures also, besides those 
which were allowed in the law of Moses, or were used in sacrifice by any 
who were guided by divine direction. Their principal solemn sacrifices 
were of the herd, which therefore they called βουϑυσια, or buthysia, the sa- 
crifice of oxen, and that of all sorts of kine. Thus Virgil, 


Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi pulcher Apollo. 


And he also speaks of the way of offering these bulls or oxen to Neptune, 
Apollo, and to others of their feigned deities. 


Et solida imponit taurorum viscera flammis. 


They committed their whole inwards to the flames on the altar ; which ex- 
presses this Holocaust. And they offered kine of all sorts. So Homer 
tells us, that Nestor sacrificed nv, that is an heifer or a bullock of one 


year old, ἐνιαυσιαιον, says Kustathius; as in many cases the law directed. 
And the poet adds, 


“Ἣν ovmw ὑπο ζυγον nyayev avnp. 
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Which none had brought to the yoke, as the same was required in the sa 
crifices of the law. ‘To the moon they sacrificed a bullock, whose horns 
turned into the likeness of her first appearance :. 


sterilemque tibi Proserpina vaccam. 


‘And a barren heifer to Proserpine.’ And Plutarch tells us, that some of 
the old Egyptians offered a red heifer in sacrifice: this I much doubt; and 
suppose rather the report to have arisen from the ceremonies of the red cow 
instituted in the wilderness, when the people came out of Egypt. But 
whereas an ox was a harmless and useful creature, some of them began at 
length to suppose that it was not meet to use them in sacrifice. But to 
keep up the old tradition of this kind of offering, they made a cake, which 
they called papanon, and fashioned it into the similitude of an ox, and 
termed it an ox, as Hesychius in zazavoy, So the images of idolatrous 
groves, placed by idolaters in the temple of old are called groves in the 
Scripture ; and the small shrines made for Diana, are called temples. 

They sacrificed also sheep, especially lambs, to Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Diana ; and goats or kids to Bacchus. Hence the words of the poet. 


Rode caper vites, tamen hine cum stabis ad aras, 
In tua quod spargi cornua possit, erit. 

‘The vines, cropt by the goat, yet wine suffice 
‘To sprinkle him when made a sacrifice.’ 


Which, as Suetonius testifies, was sarcastically applied to Nero Cesar, upon 
his foolish edict for the cutting down of vines in Italy. Birds or fowls also 
they sacrificed without distinction ; cocks, geese, turtles, and the like. 

§ 17. But besides these things that were of ancient tradition, they added 
as the matter of their sacrifices, all sorts of living creatures, even such as 
the law of nature refused, and such as among the Jews were in an especial 
manner forbidden ; and which were never in use among the first fa- 
thers of the world, or till after the Babylonian dispersion. Of the first 
sort was their sacrificing of men, which 1 have elsewhere shown to have 
been catholic in the world. Of the latter, to omit horses, dogs, and the 
like, we may take an instance in that of swine: vo@vora, the offerings of 
swine, was the principal, and as the most of them judged the most ancient 
kind of sacrifice amongst them. This they constantly used, whether in 
consecrations, or lustrations, or confirmations of covenants, the most solemn 
occasions of their sacrifices. So in the first way he speaks in Aristophanes, 


Erg χοιριδιον μοι νυν δανεισον τρεις δραχμας, 
Agu yap μυηθηναι με πριν τεθνηκεναι. 


Money I want a sacred swine to buy ; 
I would be consecrate before I die. 


And in case of lustration or expiation, Plautus speaks to the same purpose 
in his Menzechmi, 


Adolescens quibus hic pretiis porei veneunt sacres sinceri ? 
Nummum unum en a me accipe; jube te piari mea pecunia ; 
Nam ego quidem insanum esse te certe 5010. 


‘ Young man, what is here the price of swine fit for sacrifice? take a piece 
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of silver of me, and get thyself expiated, (or freed from thy malady by 
sacrifice) with my money ; for I know certainly that thou art mad.’ 
And another concerning covenants : 


Czsa jungebant foedera porca. 


‘They ratified their covenants by the sacrifice of a female swine.’ But this 
by the way; we return. 

§ 18. The nature and manner of it in the church of Israel, is directed, 
Ley. i. In general as was said, it was JA7p, ‘corban,’ a gift brought nigh to 
God; ver. 3. 2270p my oN; if his ‘corban be hola.’ It was so called from 
wy, ‘hala, ascendit, to go upward. The LXX. render it for the most part 
by ὁλοκαυστον, or ὁλοκαύτωμα, as doth our apostle ch. x. 6, that which is 
wholly consumed or burnt, as all such sacrifices were except the skin. For 
the 77D mentioned, vy. 8, and ch. viii. 20, and no where else in the Scrip- 
ture, rather signifies the whole trunk of the body after the head was cut off, 
than the fat of the caul, as we render it. And it is not unlikely that they 
might make use of the word ὁλοκαύτωμα, because the beginning of it an- 
swers in sound to the Hebrew ΓΤ», for that they were at a loss in express- 
ing the names of the particular sacrifices, hath been declared. But my 
signifies to ascend ; and because things that do so, do disappear, and seem 
not to be, it denotes also to consume, or to be consumed ; and from either 
of these significations, this sacrifice, which was wholly burnt, may take its 
name. 

§ 19. In the manner of this sacrifice, it is observable; that he who 
brought it was to put his hand on the head of it, v. 4. by IT. 77D, 
yr WNT, ‘and put his hand upon the head of the burnt-offering ; lay 
them on, that the beast might seem to bear and sustain them ; so we, after 
the vulgar Latin, manus suas, his hands, in the original his hand. And the 
Hebrews are divided, whether he laid on only one hand, his nght hand, or 
both. In Chap. xvi. 21, where the high priest was to perform this duty in 
the name of the people, it is said expressly, that he shall put 11 “nw, both 
his hands on the head of it: whence most conclude, that both the hands 
are here also intended. But this seems rather to be an argument to the 
contrary. For in saying that the high priest, who was to offer for himself as 
well as the people, in his performance of this work, shall lay both his 
hands, and when a private person did it, he shall lay on his hand ; the Holy 
Ghost seems to intimate a difference between them in this action. This 
ceremony was observed only when the offering was of beasts ; not when it 
was of fowls or birds. And when the season of the sacrifice was stated by 
God's prescription for the use of the people, the priest was to perform this 
duty. The meaning of the ceremony was, ‘quod illorum capiti sit;’ typically 
and representatively to lay the sin of the offerer on the head of the offering; 
to instruct us in the bearing of our sin by Christ, when through the eternal 
Spirit he offered himself unto God. | 

§ 20. Secondly. The beast, now a Corban, by being brought unto the al- 
tar, was to be slain. “PAT ja ΓΝ wm), ver. 5. ‘He shall kill the bul- 
lock ; that is, say some, he that brought the offering, was to kill it. For, 
say they, those that killed the offering, are distinguished from them that 
took the blood of it, and sprinkled it on the altar, 2. Chron. xxix. 22. 
‘So they killed the bullocks, and the priests received the blood, and sprink- 
led it on the altar.’ But those slayers seem not to have been the people, 
but the Levites, who were to assist the priests in their service, Numb. 
viii. 19, and who in all greater sacrifices did the outward work of killing and 
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slaying, see 2 Chron. xxxy. 10, 11. It is also said expressly, that they slew 
the Pascal lamb, 2 Chron. xxx. And to this killing of the bullock, or kid, or 
lamb, answered the wringing off of the head of the bird, if the burnt-offering 
were of fowls, which is expressly said to be done by the priest, ver. 15. And 
of him that kills the offering, ver. 5, it is‘said, he shall ‘flay it and cut it 
into its pieces,’ ver. 6, which was the work of the priests and their as- 
sistants. 

The place where it was to be killed, was on the north side of the altar, 
ver. 1]. And when it was killed, the blood was taken, or wrung out and 
sprinkled about the altar, ver. 5, which sprinkling of blood was used in all 
sacrifices of living creatures, as eminently prefiguring our sanctification, or 
purifying of our hearts from an evil conscience by the ‘sprinkling of the 
blood of Christ,’ Heb. ix. 14, xii. 24. 

δ 21. The beast being killed, was flayed and opened; made γυμνον 
και τετραχηλισμενον, naked and opened, to which our apostle alludes, Heb. 
iv. 15. Afterwards it was cut into pieces, Lev. i. 6, which pieces were 
salted, chap. 11. 13, and then laid in order on the wood upon the altar, 1. 8, 
as also were the legs and inwards, after they were washed, ver. 9. As 
our bodies in our approach unto God are said to be washed with pure 
water, Heb. x. 22. The everlasting fire typical of the eternal Spirit 
through which Christ offered himself unto God, Heb. ix. 14, being ap- 
plied by the priest to the wood, the whole was set on fire, Psal. xx. 3, 
and continued to burn till all was reduced to ashes. The fire might then 
sometimes burn all night long, though no sacrifice was to be offered but 
by day, which made them watch for the morning, Psal. cxxx. 6. The 
different eeremonies used in killing and offering of the fowls, are clearly 
expressed in the same chapter. 

§ 22. The end of this offering was always to make atonement. So the text ; 
»dy ἼΞΞΣ 15 mB, Lev. i. 4. ‘It shall be accepted for him to make atone- 
ment for him: “D> says one, ‘Quod latine vertitur expiare, hoc est, Deo 
aliquem commendare ;’ it is to commend any one to God. A sense which 
neither will the word bear, nor the nature of the thing admit: 787) is 
always, to be accepted; and for what end shall the sacrifice be accepted ¢ 
“p25, to appease, atone, to make atonement for him, as we shall show else- 
where ; not indeed absolutely, this it could not do, but in a repre- 
sentation, as they were a shadow of good things to come, Heb. x. 1— 
peak. 

§ 23. There are reckoned up eighteen times wherein this kind of offering 
was to be made by express institution; the enumeration of these does not 
belong to this place. Nine of them refer to particular occasions, the other 
nine had their fixed seasons, occurring daily, monthly, or annually. Only 
we may observe that of this kind of offering was the 1~an, the juge sacri- 
ficium, or continual sacrifice which was offered morning and evening, with 
the final taking away of which, the church and worship of the Jews utterly 
ceased, Dan. ix. 27. And as there was a precise command for its being 
offered morning and evening continually, so in the constant acknowledgment 
of God therein, in the vicissitudes of night and day, there was such a suit- 
ableness to the light and law of nature in it, that it prevailed among 
the heathen themselves in their idolatrous services ; as appears from these 
words of Hesiod, 

Αλλοτε δὴ σπόνδησι θυεσσιτε ἱλάσκεσθαι 
Η μεν OF εὐναζῃ καὶ ὅταν φαος ἵερον ελθη. 


‘ Let offerings and sacrifices burn 
At evening and at sacred light’s return.’ 
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And so at Rome, the Pinarii and Potitii sacrificed to Hercules, in Ara 
Maxima, morning and evening, as Livy, Plutarch, and Dionysius testify. 
The custom, also, of feasts at this sacrifice, to testify mutual love and peace 
amongst men, was common with Jews and Gentiles. Thus when Jethro, 
Moses’ father-in-law, offered a burnt-offering and sacrifices, Aaron and all 
the elders of Israel came to eat bread with him before God, Exod. xviii. 12. 
And in the sacrifices that Agamemnon offered, he called the ancients and 
princes of the Grecians to a banquet with him, Homer. Iliad, B., as 
did Nestor likewise with those about him, at his great sacrifice, Odyss. G. 

§ 24. The next sort of offerings that was regulated in the law, was the 
72, which as it denoted an especial kind of sacrifice, we have from the 
matter of it rendered a meat-offering, Ley. ii. 1. And this, as was said of 
the whole burnt-offering before, was not then first instituted and appointed, 
but only regulated and solemnly approved. For it had been observed from 
the beginning, and consisting in the fruits of the earth, had a great founda- 
tion in the law of nature. Thus Cain brought his 77273 ‘ Mincha’ of the fruits 
of the earth to offer unto God, Gen. iv. 3. And there is no doubt but that 
as to the kind of it, it was acceptable unto God, as of his own institution, 
though the person that offered it, for want of faith, was not approved, Heb. 
al. 9. 

§ 25. The name, as was in part before observed, is of an uncertain origin, 
and is variously used and applied. Sometimes it is used for a civil gift of 
men one to another; or a present, 1 Sam. x. 27. Sometimes for any offer- 
ing or sacrifice. So Abel’s sacrifice which was a burnt-offering, is called his 
Mincha, Gen. iv. 4. Hence it is sometimes rendered in the New Testament 
by θυσια, ‘a sacrifice, a bloody sacrifice, Mark ix. 49; Acts vii. 42. And 
our apostle from Ps. xl. 6, renders ΓΙ͵Τ))ΔῚ 1733, ‘Zebach and Mincha, by θυσια 
και προσφορα, Heb. x. 5, ‘sacrifice and offering ; by both which terms, sacri- 
fices only of atonement and propitiation were intended, and not the special . 
meat-offering, which was properly eucharistical, and not propitiatory. And 
the expression in that of the Psalmist, answers directly to what God speaks 
concerning the house of Eli, 1 Sam. iii. 14. The sin of the house of Eli 
shall not be expiated, m12722) M312, ‘neither by Zebach, nor by Mincha; that 
is, by no sort of sacrifices appointed to make atonement, or to expiate sin. 
So also is the word used, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. But as it denotes the special 
offering now under consideration, it was not ordinarily appointed to make 
atonement. I say not ordinarily, because there was an especial dispensation 
in the case of the poor man, who was allowed to bring flour and oil, the 
matter of the Mincha, instead of the DWN Asham, or trespass-offering, Lev. y. 
11,12. And yet atonement properly was not made thereby ; only in it, or 
the appointment of it, God testified his acceptance of the person with a non 
obstante for his trespass. And hence doth our apostle use his σχεδὸν, his 
almost, in this business, Heb. ix. 22,‘Almost all things are purged with 
blood.’ The like allowance was in the offering of the jealous person. It 
was to consist of barley meal, the matter of the meat-offering ; but it made 
no atonement, for it is expressly said, ‘that it was to bring sin to re- 
membrance, Numb. v. 15. Whereas, every sacrifice of atonement was for 
the covering of sin, and the casting of it out of remembrance. 

§ 26. As the Mincha denotes a peculiar offering, whose laws and ordi- 
nances are recorded, Ley. ii. 1, 2, &c., the matter of it was, 1. nbd, Soleth, 
simila, ver. 7, ‘the flour of wheat.’ So it is expressed, Ezek. xly. 13—15. 
In one case, DYW ΤΩΡ, farina hordacea, ‘barley-meal,’ so we render the 
word, was used, Numb. v. 15. But map Kemach, is properly ‘ bran, barley- 
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bran.’ This was the offering in the case of jealousy, God appointing therein 
the use of barley, the worst of bread corn, and the bran of it, the worst of 
that grain, prohibiting the addition of oil and frankincense, to testify his 
dislike of the matter either in the sin of the woman, or the causeless 
jealousy of the man. 2. D122 Biccurim, prime fruges, frugum primitie, 
Jirst-fruits ; that is, DAN, corn newly ripened in the ear. 3. Oil. 4. Frank- 
incense. 9. Salt, ver. 1—3, &c. And the use of two things are expressly 
forbidden, namely, leaven and honey, ver. 11. Hereunto also belongeth the 
702, Nesek, or drink-offering, which was never used separately, but was an 
addition of wine to some sacrifices. And the Psalmist shows how this de- 
generated amongst idolaters, who in their superstitious rage made use of the 
blood of living creatures, it may be of men, in their ‘libamina.’ They 
had 077 ODD, “ drink-offerings of blood,’ which he abhorred, Ps. xvi. 3. 

§ 27. Now this offering was sometimes offered alone, and then it was of 
the number of free-will offerings, whose law and manner is prescribed, 
Ley. ἢ. For the most part it was annexed to other sacrifices; and it was 
either stated and general, or occasional and particular. The stated meat-of- 
ferings, say some, concerned the whole congregation, and they reckon up 
three of them. 1. The wave sheaf, Lev. xxiii. 10,11. 2. The two wave 
loaves, ver. 17. 3. The daily shew-bread, Lev. xxiv. 5. But whereas we 
have showed that the mm, Mincha, was one of the Ὁ ὯΝ, or ‘ fire-offerings,’ 
and also that it was DIP WIP, ‘most holy,’ Lev. ii. 10, as none of these three 
were fire-offerings, they belonged unto the Terumah, of which afterwards, 
and were none of them Mincha, or the meat-offering properly so called. It 
is true, at the offering of the wave sheaf, and the wave loaf, there was a 
meat-offering offered unto God, consisting of two tenth deals of Soleth, or 
wheat-flour mingled with oil, and the fourth part of an hin of wine fora 
drink-offering, which were burned in the fire, Lev. xxiii. 13; but the wave 
sheaf and the wave loaf themselves were a Terumah, and not a Mincha. 
The particular and occasional offerings of this nature are reckoned to be, 1. 
The poor'man’s offering, Lev. v. 11. 2. The jealousy-offering, Num. v. 15. 
3. The offering of the priests at their consecration, Ley. viii. 26—28. 
4. The high priest’s daily meat-offering, Ley. vi. 20. 5. The leper’s offer- 
ing, Ley. xiv. 10. 6. The dedication offering mentioned, Num. viii. But 
some of these have a participation in the matter, but not in the nature of 
the especial Mincha. The principal signification of this offering is expressed, 
Isa. Ixvi. 20, compared with Rom. xv. 16, and Mal. i. 10, 11, compared with 
1 Tim. ii. 8. And two things in it express the grace of the covenant: First, 
The handful that was for a memorial; that is, to bring to memory the 
covenant of God; and secondly, The salt, which declared it firm and 
stable. 

§ 28. To this, as we have said, belongs the 73, ‘nesek,’ which, as directed 
in the law, was but one part of the Mincha, and is not reckoned among the 
distinct species of offerings, as they are summed up, Lev. vii. 37. And the 

‘reason is, because under the law it was never offered by itself, but in con- 
nexion with burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and peace-offerings, to complete 
the Mincha, or meat-offermg that accompanied them. But of old, before 
the reformation of sacrifices by Moses, it was a distinct offering by itself, 
Gen. xxxy. 14, ‘Jacob offered a drink-offering, that is of wine, which was 
its primitive institution and practice. And it was always to be of wine, 
Num. xv. This, ch. xxviii. 7, is called 12>, Shechar, which although we 
generally translate ‘strong drink, yet it appears from hence to have been a 
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strong inebriating wine; and so the most learned of the Jews suppose. We 
call this Nesek, a drink-offering, in answer to the name we give unto the 
Mincha, a meat-offering, that is, offerings whose matter was of things to be 
eaten and drunk. It may be otherwise called a pouring, an offering poured 
out: Libamen, a sacred effusion. And these offerings were most holy also, 
Ley. ii. 10. : 

§ 29. As these offerings of the fruits of the earth were in use among the 
heathen, the most learned of them did contend, that they were far the most 
ancient kind of sacrifices amongst men, as Plato says expressly, lib. 6, de 
Legib. ; but we know the contrary from Gen. iv. where the first sacrifices in 
the world are recorded. The latter Pythagoreeans also condemned all other 
offerings, all that were εκ των ἐμψυχων, of living creatures, as I have else- 
where showed out of Porphyry; though Cicero testifies of Pythagoras 
himself, that he sacrificed an ox. And whatever was appointed in this 
meat-offering, they also made use of. Their Far, Mola salsa, ουλοχυτα, that 
is, flour of wheat, or barley mingled with water and salt, is of most frequent 
mention amongst their sacred things. So also were their placentw and Liba 
adorea, their cakes made with flour, oil, and honey. What was the use of 
these in their sacred rites, and also of wine and frankincense, the reader 
may see at large in the seventh book of Arnobius advers. Gentes. 

§ 30. The next solemn sacrifice in the order of their appointment under 
the law, is that which is called v*mdw 233, Zebach Shelamim, which we 
render peace-offerings Lev. iii. 1. It is by translators rendered with more 
variety than any other word used in this matter. By the Greeks θυσια 
owrnptac, and TyerereTne, and αἰνέσεως, and τελειώσεως, ‘a sacrifice of salvation, 
of expiation, of praise, of perfection.’ And the Latins have yet more varied 
their expression of it: ‘Sacrificium pacium, perfectionum, gratulationum, 
salutis, retributionum, integrorum, mundorum, sanctificatorum, immacula- 
torum ;—‘A sacrifice of peace, of perfection, of thanksgiving, of safety 
or salvation, of retribution, of them that are clean, or sanctified, or un- 
spotted.’ Most of these various expressions also arise from the different sig- 
nification of the word >, whence most suppose that Di>W was taken. But 
others think that it comes from 01>, ‘peace,’ which of late is almost generally 
received. In general, this sacrifice was corban, a gift or offering brought 
nigh and dedicated unto God; and Mx, ‘a firing, or an offering by fire ; 
and in specie M3, ‘a sacrifice’ from the slaying and killing of the beast that 
was offered. But it is nowhere said to be ΠΡ WIP, or ‘most holy, as 
being merely expressive of moral duties, in a way accommodated to the pre- 
sent economy of divine worship ; see Heb. xiii. 15, but it is usually reckoned 
amongst them that were so. 

§ 31. Peace-offerings, as was observed, is the name that hath prevailed, 
though it respected vows of thanksgiving, or for the impetration of mercies : 
see Lev. vii. 12—17. The reason given by Jarchi for this appellation, 
namely, because it brought peace unto the world, is like much of what they 
say in such cases, a sound of words without any meaning. ‘Kimchi gives a 
more sober and rational account of it. The ΤΙΣῚΝ, saith he, or burnt-offer- 
ing, was all of it burned, only the skin was the priests.’ The NXom and DWs, 
‘sin and trespass-offering, were burned in part ; the breast and shoulder were 
the priests, and all the flesh that was not burned, as also the skin. But in 
this sacrifice, D°>w), ‘the fat,’ ascended on the altar, the breast and shoulder 
were the priests, and the residue of the flesh belonged to the offerers, that 
they and their friends might eat it; and so it was a sacrifice of peace among 
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all parties. If this reason please not, we may choose one of the other sig- 
nifications of the word, as of perfections or retributions, which latter the 
nature of it inclines unto. ἱ 

§ 32. The matter of this sacrifice was the same with that of the burnt- 
offering ; namely, as to beasts of the herd, bullocks or heifers; of the flock, 
goats, rams, lambs, or kids; of fowls, the same with the former, Lev. iii. 
6,7. In the causes of it, it was either a free-will offermg for impetration, 
or after a vow for thanksgiving or retribution. The appointed seasons and 
occasions of it were, 1. At the consecration of a priest, Exod. xxix. ὦ, At 
the purification of a leper, Ley. xiv. 5. At the expiration of a Nazaretical 
vow, Num. vi. 14. 4. At the solemn dedication of the tabernacle and 
temple. The manner of its offering is peculiarly described, Ley. ui., and 
the observations of the Jews about it, the reader may see in the annotations 
of Ainsworth on the place. 

§ 33. Two things were peculiar to this sacrifice. First, that it is appointed 
to be offered mayn dy, Lev. ui. 5, ‘And Aaron’s sons shall burn it on the 
altar; Tayi ὃν, that is, saith the vulgar Latin in holocaustum, for a burnt 
offering: as though it were so itself, or substituted in the room of the whole 
burnt offering. The LXX. ἐπὶ τὰ ὁλοκαυτώματα, upon the burnt-offering. 
So we, upon the burnt-sacrifice. But what the meaning of that expression 
is, is not so evident. The Jews say, that the daily burnt-offering is in- 
tended, which was always first to be offered, and then immediately upon it, 
or whilst it was yet burning, the peace-offering was to be added thereunto. 
It is not, indeed, declared whether the /ola mentioned, were the daily 
burnt-offering or no. Most probably it was so, and that being a sacrifice of 
atonement rendered this of thankfulness acceptable unto God; see Heb. 
xii. 15, 16. 

§ 34. Secondly. The peculiar parts of the beast in this sacrifice that were 
to be burned on the altar, are enumerated ; namely, the suet and fat of the 
inwards, ‘the kidnies and their fat, the fat on the flanks, and the caul of the 
liver, or the midriff. Hence it is laid down as a general rule, that all ‘ the 
fat is the Lord’s,’ Lev. iii. 14—16, And it is called a perpetual statute for 
all ‘their generations through all their dwellings, that they should eat no 
fat, ver. 17. But yet this general precept had a double limitation. First, 
that only that fat which was to be offered, was excepted from eating, Of 
the other fat diffused through the rest of the flesh, they might eat. Secondly, 
it was only the fat of beasts appointed to be offered in sacrifice that was for- 
bidden, as it is directly expressed, Lev. vii. 25. Of the fat of other clean 
beasts they might eat. And this offering of the fat, seems to denote our 
serving God with the best that we have; which yet is not acceptable, but 
by virtue of the blood of Christ, as the fat was to be burned in the burnt- 
offering, or sacrifice of atonement. 

§ 35. Of the kind of these ‘shelamim’ were the offerings among the 
heathen, which they sacrificed either upon any great undertaking which they 
called εξοδια, ina way of vow, or upon any success. So Cyrus Minor, Xeno- 
phon, and Arrianus in their expeditions sacrificed, ‘sacrificia votiva ;’ and 
the latter sort were in an especial manner provided for in the Pontifical law, 
as it is reported by Festus. ‘Cujus auspicio classe procincta optima spolia 
capiuntur, Jovi feretrio darier oportet, et bovem ceedito qui cxpit xris du- 
centa. Secunda spolia in Martis aram in campo, solitaurilia utra voluerit 
cedito. Tertia spolia Jano Quirino agnum marem cedito, centum qui ca- 
perit ex «re dato.’ 

§ 36. The next sort of sacrifice was the MNUM, ‘ chataath’ or sin-offering, 
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whose laws and rites are described, Ley. iv. This sacrifice is not expressly 
called a corban, or a gift, it being wholly a debt, to be paid for expiation and 
atonement ; but being brought nigh unto God, it partook in general of the 
nature of the D227p, Corbanim. It was of the ΟΝ, firings, or fire-offer- 
ings expressly, ver. 12, because of the burning of the fat on the altar ; and 
of course it belonged to the 0°33, or slain sacrifices. And also it was of 
the DWP WIP, or most holy things from its institution and signification. 
The name of it is M8wn, Chataath, that is, sin. ‘He shall do to the bullock, 
as he did, nNumm 15>, ‘to the bullock of the sin; that is, of the sin-offering 
Lev. iv. 20. So Ezek. xlv. 1, ‘The priest shall take nNwmm D1, of the 
blood of the sin ; that is, the sin-offering. Nwm Chata in kal is to sin, to 
offend, to err from the way, to contract the guilt of sin. Hence D’Num, 
Chataim, are men given up to sin, and wandering in its ways, Psalm i. 1. 
In Pihel it hath a contrary signification; namely, to purge, to expiate, to 
cleanse, to make atonement, to undergo penalty, to make satisfaction, Gen. 
xxx1. 39. ‘That which was torn,’ saith Jacob to Laban, ‘I brought it not 
to thee, MOM, ‘achatennah,’ I answered for it ; I paid for it, I suffered the 
loss of it. See Exod. xxix. 36; Num. xix. 19; Lev. vi. 26. According to 
this signification of NUM, NNuM is used to denote an offering for sin; 
that whereby sin is expiated, pardon of it is procured, atonement is made : 
so David prays, Ps. li. 7, *28umn, ‘thou shalt purge me’ with hyssop, as Num. 
xix. 19, that is clear me, free me, as by an offering for sin. And this kind 
of expression, our apostle retains, not only when he cites from the Old Tes- 
tament, as Heb. x. 6, ὑλοκαυτωματα και περι ἁμαρτιας, burnt-offerings, and for 
sin, that is, NNwM, sin-offering ; but also where he makes application of it 
to the Lord Christ and his sacrifice, which was typified thereby, Rom. viii. 
3, ‘God sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and περι ἁμαρτιας, that 
15 NNO, ‘an offering for sin,’ a sin-offering, as the word should have been 
translated. And 2 Cor. y. 21. Him who knew no sin, ὑπερ ἡμων ἁμαρτιαν 
exoujoe, he made sin, NNT, a sin offering for us. 

§ 37. The general cause of this sacrifice was sin committed ΤΙΣΙ, Lev. 
iy. 2, say we through ignorance. So the LXX. ἐν ἀγνοίᾳ; and the vulgar 
Latin, per ignorantiam ; through ignorance. Some old copies of the Greek 
have axovowe ; not voluntarily ; not wilfully ; for it had respect to all such 
sins, as were not committed so ἑκουσίως, willingly, wilfully, presumptuously, 
as that there was no sacrifice appointed for them, the covenant being disan- 
nulled by them, Heb. x. 26. And there is no sin whatever, that is between 
this 722, this sin of ignorance, or error, and sin committed 7727 2, with 
an high hand, or presumptuétsly. See expressly, Num. xv. 28—30. 
Hence this nkun, this sin-offering was the great sacrifice cf the solemn day of 
expiation, Lev. xvi. whereby atonement was made, ‘For all the unclean- 
ness of the children of Isracl, and because of their transgressions in all 
their sins, ver. 16. And upon the head of the live goat, which was a part 
of the sin-offering, on that day, there was confessed and laid, all the ini- 
quities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions, in all their 
sins, ver. 27. That is all iniquities not disannulling the covenant, which 
had ἐνδικον μισθαπαδοσιαν, areyenging recompence allotted unto them, Heb. 
ii. 2, And accordingly those words are to be interpreted where the cause of 
this sacrifice is expressed, Ley. iv. 2, ‘If a soul sin 222, by error, igno- 
rance, imprudently, against any of the commandments of the Lord, as it 
ought not to do, and shall do against any of them.’ And an instance is given 
in him who killed his neighbour without prepense malice, Deut. ix. 4. Any 
sin is there intended into which men fall by error, ignorance, imprudence, 
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incogitancy, temptation, violence of affections, and the like. For such was 
this sacrifice instituted. And that which it typically represented is expres. 
sed, 1 John ii. 1, 2, ‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sins ;' namely, 
in the room of, and as represented by the sin-offering of old, whereby 
atonement and propitiation was typically made for sin. Only there was 
this difference, that whereas the law of Moses was appointed to be the rule 
of the political government of the people, wherein many sins, such as adul- 
tery and murder were to be punished with death, and the sinner was to be 
cut off, there were in such cases no sacrifices appointed, nor admitted ; but 
in the sacrifice of Christ there is no exception made of any sin, in those 
that repent, believe, and forsake their sins ; particularly not of those which 
were excepted in the law of Moses, Acts xii. 39. So that as the sin-offer- 
ing was provided for all sin that disannulled not the covenant made at Horeb, 
which allowed no lifenor interest in its blessings to murderers, adulterers, blas- 
phemers, and the like,in the typical land; so the sacrifice of Christ is extended 
to all sinners who transgress not the terms and tenor of the new covenant, 
for whom no place is allowed, either in the church here, or in heaven, 
hereafter. ( 

§ 38. Of the matter of this offering, see Lev. iv. 2. As it differed very 
little from the matter of the burnt-offering, I shall not particularly insist 
upon it. 

As to the persons that were to bring this offering, there is a general dis- 
tribution of them in the text comprehensive of all sorts of persons what- 
ever. For it is applied to Ist. The priest ; 2nd. The whole congregation 
jointly ; 3rd. The ruler; and 4th. To any of the people of the land; so that 
none were excluded from the privilege and benefit of this sacrifice. 

δ 39. The first person mentioned, is TY j797, the anointed priest, 
Chap. iv. 3, thatis, say the Jews generally and our expositors also, }713 

yaa, the high priest, Aaron and his sons that ministered in his room in 
their succession ; for those only, say they, were anointed. But this seems 
not to be the truth. For if the high priest alone be intended, there is no 
provision made for any other priest to have an interest in this sin-offering. 
For the priests are not comprised in any other class of the distribution of 
characters before mentioned, particularly not in that in which with any 
colour they might be looked for, namely, the pan7 Dy, ver. 27, ‘ The people 
of the land,’ that is, the common people, from whom the priests were always 
distinguished. Any priest therefore is intended ; and T™w%, anointed, is 
no more but dedicated, separated to the office of the priesthood, or it res- 
pects that original anointing which they all had in their fore-fathers the 
sons of Aaron, when they were first set apart to God ; Exod. xxiv. 

The case of the priest wherein this sacrifice was allowed him, is expressed 
in the same place, with words somewhat ambiguous ; if Dy ΓΝ Ὁ Norm ; 
‘if he sin according to the sin of the people,’ so we; Castalio renders the 
passage, ‘ si Sacerdos inunctus deliquerit in noxiam populi, ‘if the anointed 
priest so sin, as to bring guilt upon, or damage unto the people.’ As Achan 
did, and David also. Vulg. Lat. ‘delinquere faciens populum ;’ ‘ causing 
the people to sin; which is another sense of the words. And this sense 
the Jews generally embrace. For they apply this sinning of the anointed 
priest, to his teaching the people amiss, causing them to err thereby ; so 
Aben Ezra, and others on the place, who are followed by many of 
ours. But if this be so, the priest was not allowed the benefit of this 
sacrifice of the sin-offering for any sin of his own, but only when he caused 
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the people to sin also, which would render his condition worse than theirs, 
and is contrary to that of our apostle ; that the priest was ‘ to offer for his 
own sins, and then for the sins of the people. I would there, in mawnd 
take > for D and renderit with our translators, ‘according to; when he 
sinned as another man of the people; their place and office, not freeing 
them from the common sins of other men. And so our apostle seems to 
expound this place; Heb. v.2,3. The priests of the law were compassed 
with infirmities, and by reason thereof, had need to offer sin-offerings for 
their own sin, as well as for the sins of the people ; seeing he also sinned, 
oy mown>, ‘according to the sin of the people.’ But it is otherwise now, 
saith he, with the people of God, ch. vii. 26,27. Our High Priest being 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, that is, not sinning 
aceording to the sins of the people, as the priests did of old. 

§ 40. Secondly. The whole congregation jointly had an interest in 
this sacrifice, when any such sin was committed as might reflect guilt upon 
it, Ley. iv. 13. For the observance of the law being committed in an es- 
pecial manner to the whole congregation, there were many transgressions in 
the guilt of which the whole body of it might be involved. 

Thirdly. The ruler (or rulers) had this privilege also, Lev. iv. 22, with 
respect, as appears by this peculiar institution, to his miscarriages in his 
office, God graciously providing a relief against the sins of men in their 
several conditions, that they might not through a consciousness of their 
infirmities be deterred from engaging in any necessary employment am ng 
the people, when called to it. 

Fourthly. Any one of the common people had the same liberty, and 
were obliged to the same duty, Lev. iv. 27. And this distribution of the 
people, as to their interest in this sin-offermg, comprising them all of all 
ranks, even all that belonged to the congregation of Israel, had its accom- 
plishment in the sacrifice of Christ, from which none are excluded that 
come to God by hin, for ‘he will in no wise cast them out.’ 

§ 41. For the time and season of this sacrifice, it may be briefly observed, 
that there were solemn and set occasions, some monthly, some annual, 
wherein it was to be offered for the whole congregation by special command 
and institution. As, 1. On every new moon. 2. On the fifteenth day of 
the first month, and seven days together during the feast of unleavened 
bread. 3. At the feast of first-fruits. 4. At the feast of trumpets. 5. 
On the day of expiation. 6. On the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
and for eight days together during the feast of tabernacles. And the fre- 
quent repetition of this sacrifice was to intimate that nothing was accepted 
with God, but on the account of what was prefigured thereby, namely, 
that perfect sacrifice which ‘took away the sin of the world.’ There were 
also especial occasions of it, with reference to the persons before enume- 
rated, which have been collected by others. 

§ 42. The principal ceremony in the manner of its oblation, was the 
disposal of the blood. For the blood of this sacrifice was disposed of in 
three ways. ‘The greater part of the blood was poured out at the bottom 
of the altar of burnt-offerings, in the court before the door of the taber- 
nacle. A part of it was taken and carried by the high priest into the 
sanctuary, and put upon the horns of the altar of incense, that was therein, 
Lev. iv. 7. The third part (which was first disposed of) was to be carried 
into the most holy place, as it was done accordingly on the day of expi- 
ation, Ley. xvi. But because it was not lawful for him to enter in thither 
but once in the year, namely, on that day, at all other times he dipped his 
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finger in the blood, and sprinkled it seven times towards the veil that 
parted the most holy place from the sanctuary, Ley. iv. 7. So that every 
place of the tabernacle, and all that pertained to it, were sanctified with 
this blood ; even as Jesus Christ, who was represented in all this, was dedi- 
cated unto God in his own blood, the blood of the covenant, Heb. x. 29. 
That seven is the number of perfection, greatly used and variously applied 
in the Scriptures, many have observed. And the perfect cleansing of sin 
by the blood of Jesus, was evidently represented by this sevenfold sprink- 
ling, Heb. ix. 13, 14; and therefore, in allusion hereunto, it is called the 
blood of sprinkling, Heb. xii. 24, even that which was prefigured by all 
the blood of the sacrifices, that was sprinkled towards the most holy place, 
and the mercy seat there. | 

§ 43. The next sort of fire-offerings was the DWs, ‘Asham,’ whose laws 
and ordinances are directed, Lev. v., and the particular occasion of it, ch. 
vii. We call it the trespass-offering. And it differed very little from that 
which we have just described. For it is not only said concerning them, 
om> nos ΤΠ DwWND MNuID, as is the < Chataath,’ or sin-offering, so is the 
‘ Asham,’ or trespass-offering, there is one law for them, Lev. vii. 7, but 
also that he who had §Sinned or trespassed should bring his ὌΝ, ‘his tres- 
pass-offering unto the Lord, for his sim which he had sinned, a female from 
the flock, or a kid of the goats, mxum, for a sin-offering. Some think 
that there was a difference between them, and that it lay in this, that the 
‘Chataath’ respected sins of omission, and the ‘ Asham’ sins of commission. 
But that this will not hold is openly evident in the text. Some think that 
whereas in both these offerings there was respect unto ignorance, that the 
ignorance in the ‘Chataath’ was Juris, of the right or law, that in the 
‘Asham’ was Factt, of the particular fact. But this opinion also may be 
easily disproved from the context. This to me seems to be the principal, 
if not the only difference between them; that the ‘ Asham’ provided a 
sacrifice in some particular instances, which seem not to be comprised 
under the general rules of the sin-offering. And hence in a peculiar 
manner it is said cf Jesus Christ, that he should give WD) DWK, ‘his soul, 
an ‘ Asham,’ or ‘ piacular sacrifice,’ as for all, so for such delinquencies and 
sins as seem to bring a destroying guilt on the soul, Isa. lili. 10, And this 
kind of offering also was Ὁ ΤΡ Wp, ‘most holy,’ Lev. vi. 20. 

§ 44. The last sort of fire-offerings were the oid, which are reckoned 
as a distinct species of sacrifices, Ley. vii. 36, that is, ‘ plenitudinum, im- 
pletionum, consecrationum,’ sacrifices of consecration, or that were insti- 
tuted to be observed at the consecration of priests. Its name it seems to 
have taken from the filling their hands, or their bringing their offering in 
their hands, when they approached to the Lord when set apart to their 
office. And thence was the expression of him that came to be consecrated 
a priest: "D2 YT Ndiad Nan, 2 Chron. xiii. 9: ‘He that came to fill his 
hand with a bullock.’ The rise of this expression we have marked before, 
on Exod. xxviii. 41. The Lord giving directions to Moses for the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons, he tells him, D7* ΠΣ ΠΝ 5, ‘thou shalt fill 
their hand,’ that is, put the flesh of the sacrifice, with the bread and its 
appurtenances, into their hands, which, being the initiating ceremony of 
their investiture with office, gave name afterwards to the whole. And 
hence the sacrifices appointed then to be offered, although they differed 
not in kind from those foregoing, yet are accounted to be a distinct offering, 
and are called ox, or fillings. And this may suffice as a es account 
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of the fire-offerings of the law of Moses, in the use of which we are tully 
instructed in this Epistle to the Hebrews. 

§ 45. There was also under the law a second sort of Corbans, or offer- 
ings to God, which were of things, or parts of things, not burned on the 
altar, but one way or other consecrated to God and his service. These 
were the nvann, ‘Terumoth, which we have rendered sometimes offerings 
in general, and sometimes heave-offerings, under which kind the n1503n, or 
‘wave-offerings’ also were comprised. The consideration of these involves 
some difficulties, and some things not generally known might have been 
advanced respecting them; they are also important, as they entered into 
all the parts of the Old Testament worship. I therefore intended to have 
discussed this subject at large ; but as it is not directly referred to by our 
apostle in this Epistle, and as these discourses have increased much beyond 
. my first design, I shall here wholly omit all farther disquisition about 
them. 


EXERCITATION XXV. 


§ 1. Excellence and usefulness of this Epistle ; doctrine of the priesthood of Christ fully 
revealed and taught therein alone. § 2. This doctrine abstruse and mysterious. § 3. 
The manner of the handling of it by the apostle; that now proposed. § 4. Doctrine 
of the priesthood of Christ variously opposed and depraved by Papists, Socinians, and 
others. § 5. Other reasons of handling it in these exercitations. Prefigurations of it. 
§ 6. 773 A priest. Signification of the word, Ps. 1xi.10. § 7. 93 to divine. Divi- 
nation and prognostication by priests. § 8. Of the priests of Egypt. § 9. Rulers 
called Cohanim, and why. Cohen properly a sacrificer. § 10. Melchisedec the first 
priest, a sacrificer ; corruption of the Targum. Of his bringing forth bread and wine. 
The tenth of the spoils offered to God. § 11. Institution of a priesthood under the 
law to offer sacrifice. A priest and a sacrificer the same. 


§ 1. Amonast the many excellencies which render this Epistle to the 
Hebrews as useful to the church as the sun is to the world, the revelation 
which it contains concerning the nature, the singular preeminence, and 
use of the priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ, deserves the first and 
principal place. For as the whole matter of the sacrifice which he offered, 
and the atonement which by it he made, and all the inestimable benefits 
which thus redound to them that do believe, depend solely on the priest- 
hood of our Lord ; the excellency of this doctrine must be acknowledged 
by all who take any interest in these things. It is, indeed, in substance, 
delivered in some other passages of the books of the New Testament ; but 
yet more sparingly and obscurely than any other truth of similar impor- 
tance. The Holy Ghost reserved the full statement of it to this Epistle, 
as to its proper place. And here, when considering the institutions of the 
Old Testament, and their removal out of the church, he is led most natu- 
rally to consider our Lord as the great High Priest, who put an end to all 
those institutions, by accomplishing that which they typified; and who 
gives life to all those ordinances of evangelical worship, which were to suc- 
ceed in their room. When our Lord Jesus said that he came to give his 
life a ransom for many, Matt. xx. 28, he had respect to the sacrifice which 
he was to offer as a priest. The same also is intimated, where he is called 
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the Lamb of God, John i. 29. For he was himself both priest and sacri- 
fice. Our apostle also mentions his sacrifice and his offering of himself 
unto God, Eph. v. 2; and on the account of this he calls him a propitia- 
tion, Rom. iii. 25; and mentions also his intercession, with the benefits 
thereof, Rom. vii. 34. But the clearest testimony to this purpose is that 
of the apostle John, who puts together both the general acts of his sacer- 
dotal office, and also intimates their mutual relation, 1 John 11. 2; for his 
intercession as our advocate with his Father has respect to his oblation, as 
he was a propitiation for our sins. So the same apostle tells us to the 
same purpose, that ‘he washed us in his own blood, Rey. i. 5, when he 
expiated our sins by the sacrifice of himself. These are, if not all, yet the 
principal places in the New Testament in which immediate respect is had 
to the priesthood or sacrifice of Christ. But in none of them is he called 
a priest, or a high priest ; nor is he said in any of them to have taken any 
such office upon him. Neither is the nature of his oblation or intercession 
explained in them, nor are the benefits which accrue’to us from his dis- 
charge of this office stated in a particular manner. In the ensuing expo- 
sition we shall, with the assistance of God, declare of what concern these 
things are to our faith, obedience, and consolation ; of what use to us in 
the whole course of our profession, in all our duties and temptations, sins 
and sufferings. Now for all the knowledge which we have of these and of 
sundry other evangelical mysteries connected with them, or depending on 
them ; and for all the light which we have into the nature and use of Mo- 
saic institutions, and of the types of the Old Testament, which make so 
great a part of the Scripture given and continued for our instruction ; we 
are entirely indebted to the revelation made in this Epistle. 

§ 2. This doctrine concerning the priesthood of Christ, and the sacrifice 
that he offered, is on many accounts deep and mysterious. This our apostle 
plainly intimates in sundry passages of this Epistle. With respect here- 
unto he saith, the discourse he intended was δυσερμηνευτος λέγειν, “ hard to 
be uttered, or rather hard to be understood when uttered, ch. vy. 11. As 
another apostle also says, in reference to this doctrine, that there are in 
this Epistle δυσνοητα τινα, 2 Pet. ii. 16, ‘some things hard to be under- 
stood.’ Hence he requires that those who attend to this doctrine should 
be past the condition of living on milk only, or being contented with the 
first rudiments and principles of religion, and that they should be able to 
digest strong meat, by having their senses exercised to discern good and 
evil, ch. ν. 12—14. And when he is about to proceed in the explication 
of it, he declares that he is leading them on to perfection, ch. vi. 1, or to 
the highest and most perfect doctrines in the mystery of the Christian 
religion. And in several other ways he manifests his judgment both of the 
importance of this truth, and of the necessity of knowing it, and also of 
the difficulty there is in coming to a right and full understanding of it. 
All these things justify a special and peculiar inquiry into this doctrine of 
the priesthood of Christ. 

§ 3. Now although our apostle, in the excellent method which he has 
adopted, delivers to us all the material concerns of this sacred office of 
Christ, yet he has not done it in an entire discourse, but in such a way as 
his subject-matter and principal design would admit of, and indeed as it 
required. He does not in any one place, nor upon any one occasion, ex- 
press and teach the whole of the doctrine concerning it ; but, as himself 
speaks in another case, πολυμερὼς καὶ πολυτρόπως, by various parts or de- 
grees, and in sundry ways, he declares the several concerns of it. For this 
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he did partly as the Hebrews could bear it ; partly as the series of his dis- 
course led him to the mention of it, having another general end in view; 
and partly, as was requisite, for the explanation of the old Aaronical insti- 
tutions and ordinances, which for the benefit of those who still adhered 
unto them he aimed at. To have undertaken the consideration of the 
whole subject, in the exposition of any particular passage, would have 
interrupted the reader’s attention to the scope of the apostle, by the length 
of the digression. And had I insisted on the several parts of it as they 
occur, I should have been necessitated to a frequent repetition of the same 
things; and in neither way could I have given an entire representation of 
it, by which the beauty and the symmetry of the whole might be made 
evident. This, therefore, inclined me in the first place to comprise a sum- 
mary of the entire doctrine concerning it, in these previous exercitations. 
From hence, as the reader may take a prospect of it singly by itself, so he 
may, if he please, carry much insight with him from it, into the most 
abstruse passages in the whole Epistle. And this, added to what we have 
discoursed on ch. i. 2, concerning the kingly nght and power of Christ, 
will give a more full and complete account of these his two offices than, it 
may be, hath as yet been attempted by any. 

§ 4. Moreover, the doctrine concerning the priesthood and sacrifice of 
the Lord Christ hath in all ages, by the craft and malice of Satan, been 
either directly opposed or variously corrupted. For it contains the princi- 
pal foundation of the faith and consolation of the church, which are by 
him chiefly maligned. In how many things, and by how many ways, it 
hath been obscured and depraved in the papacy, is generally known. Some 
of these corruptions we have occasion to consider in our exposition of many 
passages of the Epistle. For they have not so much directly opposed the 
truth of the doctrine, as disbelieving the use and benefit of the thing 
itself to the church; they have substituted various false and superstitious 
observances, to effect the end for which this priesthood of Christ alone is 
designed of God. These, therefore, I shall no otherwise consider, but as 
their opinions and practices occasionally occur to us, either in these exerci- 
tations, or in the exposition ensuing. But there is a generation of men, 
whom the craft of Satan hath stirred up in this and the foregoing age, who 
have made it a great part of their preposterous and pernicious endeayours 
about religion, to overthrow this whole office of the Lord Christ, and the 
efficacy of the sacrifice of himself depending thereon, This they have 
attempted with much subtilty and diligence, by introducing a metaphorical 
or imaginary priesthood and sacrifice in their room. ‘Thus they would rob 
the church of its principal treasure, and pretend to supply the use of it 
from their own fancies. The Socinians are the persons to whom I refer. 
And there are more reasons than one, why I could not omit a strict exami- 
nation of their reasonings and objections against this great part of the 
mystery of the gospel. The reputation of parts, industry, and learning, 
which the bold curiosity of some hath given to them, makes it necessary, 
at least upon proper occasions, to obviate the insinuation of the poison of 
their religious tenets, the circulation of which 15 promoted by their repu- 
tation for learning. Besides, there are not few, even among ourselves, who 
embrace and do endeayour to propagate their opinions. And the same 
course, though their faces seem to look another way, is steered by the 
Quakers, who have at last openly espoused almost all their pernicious 
tenets: in some things, indeed, they as yet obscure their sentiments in 
cloudy expressions, through want either of will or skill to make a more 
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perspicuous declaration of them. And there are others, also, pretending to 
more sobriety than those before mentioned, who do yet think that these 
doctrines concerning the offices and mediation of Christ are, if not unintel- 
ligible by us, yet not of any great necessity to be insisted on. Such is the 
esteem in which the mysteries of the gospel are held by: some, yea, by 
many among us. With respect to all these, and for the edification of those 
that are sober and godly, I esteemed it necessary to handle this whole doc- 
trine of the priesthood of Christ, distinctly and previously to our exposition 
of the uses of it, as they occur in the Epistle. 

§ 5. There are also various things which may illustrate this doctrine, and 
be useful in the explication of the terms, notions, and expressions which 
are used in the declaration of it, that cannot directly and orderly be re- 
duced under any single text in the Epistle. Many dawnings there were in 
the world, before the rising of this Sun of righteousness. Many prepara- 
tions for the actual exhibition of this high priest for the discharge of his 
office. And some of these tend greatly to instruct us in the nature of this 
priesthood, as being appointed of God for that purpose. Such was the use 
of sacrifices, ordained from the foundation of the world, or from the first 
entrance of sin; and the designation of persons in the church to the office 
of a figurative priesthood, for the offering of these sacrifices. By these 
God intended to instruct the church in the nature and benefit of what he 
would after accomplish in and by his Son Jesus Christ. What belonged 
then to the rite of sacrificing, and to the Mosaic priesthood, must be taken 
into consideration, as retaining yet that light in them which God had de- 
signed them to communicate. And indeed our apostle himself refers many 
of the instructions which he gives us in the nature of the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Christ, to those institutions which were designed ‘of old to 
typify and represent them. Besides all these, in the common usages of 
mankind there may be found traces of this office, and of the discharge of 
it in general, which deserve our consideration. or although all who were 
left out of the church’s enclosure, through their own blindness, and the 
eraft of him who originally seduced them into an apostasy from God, had, 
as to their own interest and practice, miserably depraved every thing that 
belonged to the worship or service of a divine being ; yet they still carried 
along with them something which had its origin in divine revelation, and 
which had a congruity to the inbred principles of nature. In these, also, 
where we can separate the wheat from the chaff, what was from divine 
revelation, or the light of nature, from what was of diabolical delusion or 
vain superstition, we may discover what is useful and helpful unto us in 
our design. By these means we may be enabled to reduce all sacred truth 
in this matter to its proper principles, and direct it to its proper end. For 
these reasons, though we shall have frequent occasion to insist on this office 
of Christ, with the proper acts and effects of it, in our ensuing exposition 5. 
yet I thought meet to handle the whole doctrine of it apart in preliminary 
discourses. And let not the reader suppose that he shall be imposed on 
with the same things, handled in several ways, twice over. For as the 
design of the exposition is to open the words of the text, to give their 
sense, with the purpose and arguings of the apostle, applying all to the 
improvement of our faith and obedience, whereof nothing will here fall 
under our consideration ; so what may be here discoursed historically, phi- 
lologically, dogmatically, or eristically, will admit of no repetition or 
rehearsal in the expository part of our endeavours. These things being 
premised, as was necessary, we now proceed to the work betore us. 
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§ 6. Our Lord Jesus Christ is prophesied of in the Old Testament, under 
the name of 79 Cohen: Psal. ex, 4, ὈΣῚ 5 yD mmN—Thou art Cohen for 
ever. And Zech. vi. 13. «N03 Dy 1Π5 MTt—and he shall be Cohen up- 
upon his throne. We render it in both places a priest, that is tepeve, Sacer- 
dos. Inthe New Testament, that is in this epistle, he is frequenly said to 
be iepeve and αρχιέρευς, which we likewise express by priest and high- 
priest ; Pontifex, Pontifer Maximus. The meaning of these words must 
be first inquired into. 

§ 7. 175 the verb is used only in Pihel, Cihen: and it signifies Sacerdotio 
fungi, or Munus Sacerdotale exercere ; to be a priest, or to exercise the 
office of the priesthood ; igpovpyew. The LXX. mostly render it by teparevw, 
which is Sacerdotio fungor, to exercise the priestly office; although it be 
also used in the inauguration or consecration of a person to the priesthood. 
Once they translate it by λειτουργεω, 1 Chron. xi. 23, ‘in sacris operari,’ to 
serve and minister in or about sacred things. ‘Iepovpyew is used by our 
apostle in this sense, and applied to the preaching of the gospel, Εἰς ro 
ειναι μὲ λειτουργον Inoov Χριστοῦ εις Ta εϑνη ἱερουργουντὰα TO εὐαγγελιον τοῦ 
Θεου, Rom. xv. 16. Here it means Employed in the saered ministration 
of the gospel. He useth both Aerovpyoc and tepovpyew metaphorically, with 
respect to the προσφορα or sacrifice which he made of the Gentiles, which 
was also metaphorical. And isparevw is used by Luke with respect to the 
service in the Jewish temple, chap. i. 8, for originally both the words have 
respect unto proper sacrifices. Some would have the word 73 to be am- 
biguous, and to signify ‘ officio fungi, aut ministrare in sacris aut politicis > 
to discharge an office, or to minister, either in things sacred or political. 
But no instance can be produced of its use to this purpose. Once it 
seems to be applied unto things not sacred: Isa. xi. 10. IND JS. jon. 
‘Asa bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments; or adorneth himself 
with beauty, that is beautiful garments. If the word did originally and 
properly signify to adorn, it might thence be applied to the exercise of 
the office of the priesthood, seeing the priests therein were by special in- 
stitution to be clothed with garments MNDN>) jan> Exod. xxviii. 40, for 
glory and for beauty. So the priests of Moloch were called Chemarim, 
from the colour of their garments, or their countenances made black with 
the soot of their fire and sacrifices. But this is not the proper signification 
of the word. But as the priesthood was to be exercised in beautiful gar- 
ments and sundry ornaments, the word was thence employed to express 
adorning. The LXX. render it by περιτιθημι, but withal acknowledge 
somewhat sacerdotal in the expression; ὡς νυμφίῳ περιεϑήῆκε μοι μιτραν ; 
‘He (that is God) hath put on me a mitre as on a bridegroom, which was 
a sacerdotal ornament. And Aquila, asa bridegroom, teparevopevoc orepavy, 
bearing the crown of the priesthood, or discharging the priest’s office in a 
crown. And the Targum, observing the peculiar application of the word in 
this place, adds 829 N27733), and as an high priest is adorned. All agree 
that an allusion is made to the garments and ornaments of the high priest. 
The place may be rendered, As a bridegroom, He (that is, God the bride- 
groom of the church) doth consecrate me with glory, gloriously set me 
apart for himself. The word ἹΓΤΞ therefore is sacred; and though it is some- 
times transferred to signify other persons, as we shall see afterwards; yet 
ji2 properly is only used in a sacred sense. 

§ 8. The Arabic j7> Cahan is to divine, to prognosticate, to be a sooth- 
sayer, to foretel ; and ]7#83 Caahan is a diviner, a prophet, an astrologer, a 
firure caster. It came to be used in these last senses, after the priests had 
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generally taken themselves to such arts, partly curious, partly diabolical, by 
the instigation of the false gods to whom they ministered. Homer puts 
them together, as they came afterwards mostly to be the same. 4 


ANN aye δὴ μαντιν εἐρειομὲν ἡ ἱερεια 
H καὶ ονειροπολον. 


‘ A prophet, or a priest, or an interpreter of dreams.’ ΤῸ the same purpose 
we read in Herodotus, Μάγους και αστρονομοὺυς TE και ϑυτας μετεπέμπετο; 
Herod. lib. 4. ‘ He sent for magicians, astronomers, and priests ; for Sura¢ 
is a priest.’ The priests first gave out oracles and divinations in the temples 
of their gods; and from them proceeded a generation of impostors, who ex- 
ceedingly infatuated the world, with a pretence of foretelling things to 
come, of interpreting dreams, and with doing things uncouth and strange, 
to the amazement of the beholders. And as they all pretended to derive 
their skill and power from the gods, whose priests they were, so they in- 
vented or had suggested to them by Satan, various ways and means of di- 
vination, or of attaining the knowledge of particular future events. From 
those ways to which any of them were chiefly addicted, they derived 
their names. Generally they were called D'2I aise men, as those of 
Keypt, Gen. xli. 8, and of Babylon, Dan. ii. 12,13. Hence we render 
μάγοι, the followers of their arts, mise men, Matt. ii. 1. Among the 
Egyptians they were divided into two sorts, DaWTT and D’pwor, Exod. 
vii. 11.; the head of one sort, probably in the days of Moses, being Jannes, 
and of the other Jambres, 2 Tim. iii. 1. We call them magicians and sor- 
cerers. Among the Babylonians there is mention of these, and two sorts 
more are added unto them, namely, DWN and OW, Dan. 1.2. Of the 
difference and distinction among these, we shall treat afterwards. From 
this practice of the generality of priests, did j713 come to signify to sooth- 
say or divine. 

§ 9. ἹΠῸ is then ὦ priest. And he who was first called so in the Scrip- 
ture, probably in the world, was Melchisedec, Gen. xiv. 18. On what ac- 
count he was so called, shall be afterwards declared. Sometimes, though 
rarely, it is applied to express a priest of false gods; as of Dagon, 1 Sam. 
v. 5, of Egypt, Gen. xli. 45, ‘Joseph married the daughter of Potiphera 
8 yD priest of On, that is, Heliopolis, the chief seat of the Egyptian re- 
ligious worship. Nor is there any colour why the word should here be ren- 
dered prince, as it is N29 by the Targum. The Latin version renders the 
- word here by sacerdos, and the LXX. by ἵερευς ; for the dignity of priests, 
especially of those who were eminent among them, was not less at that time 
in Egypt, and in other parts also of the world, than that of princes of the 
second sort ; yea, we shall consider instances afterwards, wherein the kingly 
and priestly offices were conjoined in the same person, although none ever 
had the one by virtue of the other, but for some special reason. It was 
therefore intended by Pharaoh, as an honour to Joseph, to be married to 
the daughter of the priest of On. For the man, according to their esteem, 
was wise, pious, and honourable ; seeing the wisdom of the Egyptians at that 
time consisted principally in the knowledge of the mysteries of their reli- 
gion ; and they who excelled in this knowledge of the mysteries of their 
religion ; and they who excelled in this knowledge, were exalted, and es- 
teemed honourable. Nor can it be pleaded against this exposition, that 
Joseph would not marry the daughter of an idolatrous priest, for all the 
Egyptians were no less idolatous than their priests. And he might as soon 
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convert one of their daughters to the true God, as the daughter of any 
other Egyptian, which most probably did happen, and she would thus 
become a mother in Israel. In other places where, by }7> an idolatrous 
phiést, is intended, the Targum, renders it by 877213, Comara, whence are 
Chemarim. Yet the Syriac translator of the Epistle to the Hebrews calls 
a priest, and a high priest, even when applied unto Christ, SVD and 34 
Ν 215, though elsewhere in the New Testament he useth x23 Chahana 
constantly. The reason hereof I have declared elsewhere. - 

§ 10. It is confessed that this name is sometimes used with respect to 
princes of a second rank or degree, but is never once applied to a chief su- 
preme prince, or a king, though some kings, by virtue of some special war- 
rant, were Cohanim also. The Jews therefore, after the Targum, offer vio- 
lence to the text, Ps. ex. 4, where they would have Melchisedec to be called 
a Cohen, because he was a prince. But it is said expressly he was a king. 
Now no king on account of his kingly office was ever called Cohen. But 
unto those of a second rank it is sometimes accommodated, 2 Sam. xx. 26, 
‘Ira the Jairite was 1195 1115 a chief ruler (say we) about David.’ A priest 
he was not, nor could be; for as Kimchi on the place observes, he is called 
the Cohen of David ; but a priest was not a priest to one man, but to all 
Israel. So David’s sons are said to be Cohanim, 2 Sam. viii. 18. 9°22) 
IT DID WT, Sand the sons of David were Cohanim, that is princes ; 
though the Vulgate render it sacerdotes. So also Job xii. 19, we translate. 
it princes. And in those places, the Targum useth N27, Rabba: the LXX. 
sometimes avAaprye, ‘a principal courtier, and sometimes svveroc, ‘a coun- 
sellor’ Itis granted then, that princes were called 0°23, not properly 
however, but by way of allusion, as being persons of dignity ; for the most 
ancient dignity was that of the priesthood. And the same name is there- 
fore used metaphorically to express especial dignity, Exod. xix. 6, ὙΠΠ 
mms nodmn 55, ‘and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests,’ speaking 
of the whole people. This Peter renders, βασιλειον ἱερατευμα, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
a kingly or royal priesthood. The name of the office is M2713, Exod. xl. 15, 
ἱερατευμα, “ pontificatus sacerdotium, the priesthood. Allowing therefore 
this application of the word, we may inquire what is the first proper sig- 
nification of it. I say therefore that 1775, Cohen, is properly Suns, ‘a sa- 
crificer ; nor is it to be expounded otherwise in any passage, unless it is 
obvious that it is there used in a metaphorical sense. 

§ 11. He who is first mentioned as vested with this office, is Melchisedec, 
Gen. xiv. 18. prdy 5xd 7D NIT, ‘and he was a priest unto the most 
high God’ The Targumists make a great difference in rendering the word 
j7>. Where it intends a priest of God properly they retain it, j73 and 
8272. Where it is applied toa prince or ruler, they render it by 829, Rabba; 
and where an idolatrous priest, by NV212._ But in this matter of Melchi- 
sedec they are peculiar. In this place they use Ὁ), Meshamesh, SYM 
mody 3x DTP Ww, ‘and he was a minister before the high God.’ And 
by this word they express the ministry of the priests, Exod. xix. 22, 
SS DIP ΟΣ ΞΟ ΡΤ NTD, ‘the priests who draw nigh to minister 
before the Lord ; whereby it is evident that they understood him to be a 
sacred officer, or a priest to God. But in Ps. ex. 4, where the same word 
occurs to the same purpose, they render it by N25, ‘a prince or great 
ruler ; ‘ Thou art a great ruler, like Melchisedec,’ which is a part of their 
evident corruption of that Psalm, with the design of applying it to David. 
For the author of that Targum lived after they knew full well how the 
prophecy in that Psalm was applied iu our books, and by Christians to the 
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Messiah ; and how the ceasing of their law and worship was from thence 
invincibly proved in this Epistle. This led them to a malicious perversion 
of the words in their paraphrase, although they durst not violate the sa- 
cred text itself. But the text is plain: Melchisedee was Cohen to the high 
God ; that is, he was a priest, or one that was called to the office of solemn- 
ly sacrificing to God ; for he that offereth not sacrifices to God, is not a 
priest to him, for this is the principal duty of that office, from which the 
whole receives its denomination. ‘That he offered sacrifices, those of the 
church of Rome would prove from those words, Gen. xiv. 18. om> ΝΠ 
7"), ‘he brought forth bread and wine. But neither the context nor the 
words will support them in this; nor if they could prove what they in- 
tend, would it serve their purpose. Coming forth to meet Abraham, (as 
our apostle expounds this passage, ch. vii. 1,) he brought forth bread and 
wine for the relief and refreshment of himself and his servants, as a sup- 
ply, supposing them wearied by their travel. So dealt Barzillai the Gilead- 
ite with Dayid and his men in the wilderness, 2Sam. xvii. 27—29. They 
brought out necessary provision for them, for they said, ‘The people is 
hungry, and weary, and thirsty in the wilderness.’ And Gideon punished 
them of Succoth and Pentel for not doing the like, Judges viii. 5, 8, 16,17. 
But the aim of these men, is to find some countenance to their pretended 
sacrifice of the mass, which yet is not of bread and wine, for before the 
offering, they suppose them to be quite changed into the substance of 
flesh and blood. ‘The weakness of this pretence shall be elsewhere more 
fully declared. At present .it may suffice to observe, that N°8T is no sa- 
cred word, or that it is never used to express the offering of any thing to 
God. Besides, if it were an offering he brought forth, it was a M727, or 
meat-offering, with a 7D3, or a drink-offering, being of bread and wine. 
Now this was only an acknowledgement of God the Creator as such, and 
was not an immediate type of the sacrifice of Christ, which was repre- 
sented by those offerings alone, which being made by blood, included a 
propitiation im them. But that Melchisedec was by office a sacrificer, ap- 
pears from Abraham’s delivering up unto him, 2373 1Wyi, Gen. xiv. 20, 
‘the tenth of all; that is, as our apostle interprets the place, των ἀκροθινιων, 
of the spoils he had taken, “Wy is a sacred word, and denotes God’s por- 
tion according to the law. So also those who had only the light of nature, 
and it may be some little knowledge of what was done in the world of old, 
whilst God’s institutions were of force among men, did devote and sacrifice 
the tenth of the spoils they took in war. So Camillus framed his vow to 
Apollo, when he went to destroy the city of Veii, ‘Tuo ductu, Pythice 
Apollo, tuoque numine instinctus, pergo ad delendam urbem Veios, tibique 
hine decimam partem preedz yoveo.’ 

The like instances occur in other authors, Arpo@ua is not used for the 
spoils themselves any where but in this place. In other authors, according 
to the derivation of the word, as it signifies the top or uppermost part of a 
heap, it is used only for that part or portion of spoils taken in war, which 
was devoted and made sacred, Herod, lib. 1, eure δὲ ἀκροθινια ravra καταγίειν 
Sewy oredy. And again, lib. 8. mpwra μὲν νυν τοισι ϑέεοισι εἕειλον ἀκροϑινια ; 
‘They took out the dedicated spoils for the gods.’ And the reason why our 
apostle useth the word for the whole spoils, whence a tenth was given to 
Melchisedec, is because the whole spoil was sacred and devoted unto God, 
whence an honorary tenth was taken for Melchisedec; as the priests 
had afterwards out of the portion of the Levites, for all Levi was now 
to be tithed in Abraham. Among those spoils, there would, without 
doubt, be many clean beasts meet for sacrifice. For the principal 
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riches of those days consisted in flocks and herds, and these of course 
were the principal spoils of war, Num. xxxi. 32, 33. And _ because 
Saul knew that part of the spoils taken in lawful war was to be given 
for sacrifiees unto God, he made that his pretence of saving the fat cattle 
of the Amalekites, contrary to the express command of God, 1 Sam. xv. 15. 
Abraham therefore delivered these spoils unto Melchisedec, as the priest of 
the high God, to offer in sacrifice for him. And although the pre-eminence 
_ of Melchisedec, and his being the first and only priest in office, by virtue 
of a special call from God, was the principal consideration, yet perhaps 
Abraham was induced to give him the tenth of the spoils, from this con- 
sideration also, namely, because as he had just come from the slaughter 
of many kings, and of their numerous army, he was not yet prepared for 
this sacred service. For even among the heathen, they would abstain from 
their sacred offices after the shedding of blood, until they were one way or 
other purified to their own satisfaction. So in the poet: 


Tu Genitor cape sacra manu patriosque penates ; 
Me bello e tanto digressum et cede recenti 
Attrectare nefas, donec me flumine vivo 


Abluero. 


§ 12. The matter is made yet more evident, by the solemn erection of a 
priesthood among the ancient people of God, or the church in the wilder- 
ness. Sacrificing had, from the foundation of the world, been hitherto left 
at liberty. Every one who was called to perform any part of solemn religi- 
ous worship, was allowed to discharge that duty also. But it pleased God, 
when he reduced his church into a peculiar order, to represent more con- 
spicuously, by the appointment of a peculiar order by priesthood, what he 
would afterwards really effect in Jesus Christ. And, although this respected 
in general, ta προς τὸν Θεον, all things that were to be done in the service 
of God on the behalf of the people, yet the especial work and duty belong- 
ing unto it was sacrificing. ‘The institution of this office we have, Exod. 
XxXvill., whereof afterwards. And now the right to offer sacrifices was re- 
stricted to the priests, as soon as the office began to be discharged by 
them. _ And these two things are to be observed respecting the office of the 
priests : 

1. That they were sacrificers. And, 

2. That they only were so. 

Which answers all that I intend to evince from this discourse ; namely, 
that a priest is a sacrificer. Whereas, therefore, it is foretold that the 
Messiah should be a priest,and he is said so to be, the principle meaning of 
it is, that he should be a sacrificer ; one that had right, and was called, to 
offer sacrifice to God. This was that for which he was principally and pro- 
perly called a priest; and when he did act as a priest, then the right of 
sacrificing is confined to himself alone. 

This is the general notion of a priest amongst all men throughout the 
world ; and a due consideration hereof, is of itself sufficient to repel all 


the vain imaginations of the Socinians about this office of Christ, whereof 
we shall treat afterwards. 
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EXERCITATION XXVI. 


§ 1. Of the origin of the priesthood of Christ. The eternal counsels of God; how to be 
inquired into. § 2. No priest or sacrifices in the state of innocence. § 3. Priesthood 
and sacrifices related. § 4. The nature of the office of the priesthood, Heb. v. 1, ex- 
plained. § 5. In the state of innocence some might have acted for God towards men, 
none for other men towards God. § 6. No sacrifices in that state. To sacrifice is pro- 
perly to slay. § 7. Killing essential to sacrifices. ᾧ 8. No revelation concerning sacri- 
fices before the fall. §9. Opinion of some that the Son of God should have been 
incarnate if man had not sinned. Of the necessity of sacrifices in all religious worship. 
§ 10. Pretences of reasons for the incarnation of Christ, without respect to sin or grace. 
§ 11. The whole unwritten. § 12. Contrary to what is written. § 13. And destitute of 
countenance from spiritual reason. § 14. Pleas of the Pelagians and ancient schoolmen 
for the incarnation of the Son of God in the state of innocence. Their first argument 
from the glory of God and good of the universe, proposed and answered. § 15. The 
second argument from the capacity of the human nature for the grace of union in the 
state of innocence, answered. § 16. The mystery of the incarnation not revealed to 
Adam in the state of innocence. The meaning of those words, This is now bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh. § 17. The order of God’s decrees concerning his glory in 
the salvation of mankind, considered. No order of them to be conceived that is consis- 
tent with the pre-ordination of the incarnation, without respect to sin and redemption, 
§ 18. The arguments of Osiander. The Son, how the image of the Father. The order 
of subsistence and operation in the Trinity. Christ, how the head of angels and men. 
§ 19. The image of God in man, wherein it consisted. § 20. How Adam was made in 
the image of Christ, and Christ made in the image of Adam. § 21. The incarnation, 
how occasioned by the fall. § 22. The Son of God, the head of angels and men, had 
not sin entered into the world. § 23. No sacrifices in the state of innocence. Bellarmin’s 
arguments for the necessity of a proper sacrifice in all religion. § 24. The mass not 
proved a sacrifice thereby. ‘The use and efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ in our reli- 
gion. § 25. Ananswer to Bellarmin’s arguments, His general assertion overthrown by 
his own instances. § 26. The conclusion. 


§ 1. Wz have seen that Jesus Christ is a priest, that as such he was pro- 
phesied of under the Old Testament, and that he is declared so to be in the 
New. The origin of this office, is in the next place to be inquired after, 
This all will acknowledge in general, to lie in the eternal counsels of 
God. For known unto him are all his works from the foundation of the 
world, Acts xv. 18. But these counsels, absolutely considered, are hid in 
God, in the eternal treasures of his own wisdom and will. . What we 
learn of them is by external revelation and effects. ‘The secret things 
belong unto the Lord our God, but those things which are revealed be- 
Jong unto us, and to our children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law, Deut. xxix. 29. God frequently sets bounds to the curiosity 
of men, as in the station at Sinai, limits are fixed to the people that 
they should not gaze after his unrevealed glory, nor pry into the things 
which they have not seen. It was well said, that Scrutator Majestatis 
absorbetur a Gloria. Our work is to inquire wherein, how, and whereby 
God hath revealed his eternal counsels, to the end that we may know 
his mind, and fear Him for our good. And so even the angels desire 
to bow down, and to look into these things, 1 Pet. 1. 12, not in a way 
of condescension, as things in their nature beneath them, but in a way 
of humble diligence, as into things which in their holy contrivance are 
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above them. Our present design therefore, is to trace those discoveries 
which God hath made of his eternal counsels in this matter, and that 
through the several degrees of divine revelation whereby he advanced the 
knowledge of it, until he brought them to their complement in the external 
exhibition of his Son, clothed in human nature, with the glory of this 
office, and discharging the duties thereof. 

§ 2. The counsels of God concerning us, with our relation to him and 
his worship, are suited to the state and condition wherein we are ; for these 
also are effects of his counsels. Our first condition under the law of 
creation was a condition of innocence and natural righteousness. In re- 
ference to this estate, God had not ordained an establishment of either 
priest or sacrifice ; for as they would have been of no use therein, so there 
was nothing supposed in that condition, which might be prefigured or repre- 
sented by them. Wherefore God did not preordain the priesthood of 
Christ with respect to the obedience of man under the law of creation ; nor 
did he appoint either priesthood or sacrifice, properly so called in that 
state of things, whilst it did continue; nor would any such have ever 
been, supposing it had continued. And this we must confirm against the 
opposition of some. 

§ 3. We have declared in our preceding discourse, that a priest, properly 
so called, is a sacrificer. There is, therefore, an indissoluble relation between 
these two, namely, priesthood and sacrifice ; and they do mutually assert 
or deny each other. And where the one is proper, the other is so also; 
and where the one is metaphorical, so is the other. Thus, under the 
Old Testament, the priests who were properly so by office, had proper carnal 
sacrifices to offer; and under the New Testament, belieyers being made 
priests unto God, in a spiritual and metaphorical sense, their sacrifices also 
are spiritual and metaphorical. Wherefore, arguments against either of 
these, conclude equally against both. Where there are no priests there are 
no sacrifices ; and where there are no sacrifices there are no priests; I in- 
tend only those who exercise the office of the priesthood for themselves and 
others. I shall, therefore, first manifest that there was no priesthood to be 
in the state of innocence, whence it would follow, that therein there could 
be no sacrifice. And secondly, That there was to be no sacrifice, properly 
so called; whence it will equally follow, that there was no priesthood 
therein. That which ensues on both is, That there was no counsel of God 
concerning either priesthood or saerifice in that state or condition. 

§ 4. Πας yap apxuepeve, εξ ανθρωπὼν λαμξανομενος, ὑπερ ανθρωπων καθισταται 
τα προς Tov Θεὸν ; ἵνα προσφερῃ δωρα τὲ και ϑυσιας ὑπερ ἁμαρτιων ; saith our 
apostle, Heb. v. 1. What is here affirmed of the high priest (dy 3377 777277) 
is true in like manner concerning every priest. Only, the high priest is here 
mentioned by way of eminence, because, by him our Lord Christ, as unto 
this office, and the discharge of it, was principally represented. Every 
priest, therefore, is one εξ ἀνθρώπων λαμξανομενος, taken from amongst men ; 
he is nature humanz particeps, in common with other men partaker of 
human nature ; and antecedently unto his assumption of his office, he is one 
of the same rank with other men; and he is taken or separated unto this 
office from among them. He is vested with his office by the authority, and. 
according to the will of God. This office, therefore, is not a thing which 
is common to all, nor can it take place in any state or condition, wherein 
the whole performance of divine service is equally incumbent on all indi- 
yidually. For none can be taken from among others, to perform that, 
which those others are every one obliged personally to attend unto. But 
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every priest, properly-so called, καϑίσταται ὑπερ ἀνθρωπων, is ordained and 
appointed to act for other men. ΤῸ is set over a work in the behalf of 
those other men from_among whom he is taken. And this is, that he 
may take care of and perform τὰ προς roy ov, the things that for men are 
to be done with God, pn>x7 51 ; that is, to pacify, to make atonement and 
reconciliation. And this he was to do by offering δωρα τε καὶ Suotac, various 
sorts of gifts and sacrifices, according to God's appointment. Now, all 
slain sacrifices, as we shall manifest afterwards, were for sin. This office, 
therefore, could have no place in the state of innocence : for a state of in- 
nocence will not admit of an accommodation of any part of this description 
of the priesthood. 

§ 5. I acknowledge that in the state of uncorrupted nature, there should 
have been some ὑπερ του Θεου, τα προς Tove ανθρωπους ; to deal with others 
for and in the name of God; for some would have been warranted and de- 
signed to instruct others in the knowledge of God, and of his will. This, 
the state and condition of mankind did require. For, both the first relation 
of man and wife, and that which was to ensue thereon, of parents and 
children, include subordination and dependence. ‘The head of the woman 
is the man,’ 1 Cor. xi. 3, that is, the husband, Eph. v. 23. And the duty 
of the man it had been to instruct the woman in the things of God. For 
a pure nescience of many things that might be known to the glory of God 
and their own advantage, was not inconsistent with that estate ; and their 
knowledge was capable of objective enlargements. And the design of 
God was gradually to instruct them in the things that might orderly 
carry them on to the end for which they were created. And in this, the 
man would have been used for the instruction of the woman, as the order 
of nature required. Jor man was originally the head of the woman ; only 
upon the curse, natural dependence was turned into troublesome subjection, 
Gen. 1. 16. But the entrance of sin, as it contained in it the seeds of all 
disorder, so it plainly began in the destruction of this order: for the woman, 
undertaking to learn the mind of God from herself and the serpent, was 
deceived, and was first in the transgression, 1 Tim. 11. 13, 14, ‘ Adam was 
first formed, then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression.” From Adam’s being first formed, and 
the woman out of him, and for him, she from this should have learned 
her dependence on him for instruction, by divine institution. But going to 
learn the mind of God of the serpent, she was deceived. She might have 
learned more than she yet knew, but this she should have learned of him 
who was her head by the law of creation. This case is the same as to the 
other relation that would have been between parents and children: yea, 
in this the dependence was far greater, and more absolute. For, although 
the woman was made out of the man, which argues subordination and 
dependence, yet she was made by the immediate power of God, man con- 
tributing no more to her being than the dust did to his. This gave 
them in general an equality. But children are so of their parents, as to be 
wholly from them, and by them. This makes their dependence and sub- 
jection absolute and universal. And, whereas parents were in all things to 
seek their good, which was one of the prime dictates of the law of nature ; 
they were in the name and stead of God, to rule, govern, and instruct them ; 
and that in the knowledge of God, and of their duty towards him. They 
were ὑπερ Θεου, for God, ox in his stead to them, to instruct them in their 
duty, suitably to the law of their creation and the end thereof. But every 
one thus instructed, was in his own name and person to attend to the things 
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of God, or to what was to be performed on the part of men For, in 
reference to God, there would have been no common root or principle for 
men to stand upon. Whilst we were all in the loins of Adam, we stood all 
in him, and we also fell all in him, ¢¢’ ᾧ παντες npaprov, Rom. v. 12. But 
so soon as any one should have been born into this world, and so should 
have had a personal subsistence of his own, he was to stand by himself, 
and to be no more as to his covenant interest, concerned in the obedience of 
his progenitors. For the covenant of mankind would have been distinct 
with each individual, as it was with angels. There might have been, there 
would have been order, subordination, and subjection among men in respect 
of things from God unto them. So, probably, there is among the angels, 
although the investigation thereof be neither our duty nor in our power. 
But as was said, every one according to the tenor of the covenant then in 
force, was in his own person to discharge all duties of worship towards 
God. Neither could any one be taken from the rest of mankind, to dis- 
charge the works of religion towards God for them, in the way of an office, 
for this would have been to the prejudice of their right, and to the hindrance 
of their duty. It follows, therefore, that the office of a priest, or of one 
who should be ordained ὑπερ ανϑρωπων ra προς τον Θεὸν ; was inconsistent 
with the nature of that condition: and had any such office been possible, 
there would not have been in it any prefiguration of the priesthood of 
Christ, as will afterwards appear. 

§ 6. The same is the state of things with reference unto sacrifices. There 
is, as was said before, a relation between them and the priesthood. Hence 
is that saying in Bereshith. Rabb. 1273 13 M3702, as is the altar of sacri- 
fice, so are the priests that belong unto it. And by sacrifices in this in- 
quiry, we understand those that are properly so; for that which is proper in 
every kind, is first. Nor is there any place for that which is improper, or 
metaphorical, unless something proper, from whence the denomination is 
taken, have preceded; for an allusion thereunto doth the metaphor consist. 
Now the first possible instance in this matter, being in the state about which 
we inquire, there must be proper sacrifices therein, or none at all; for no- 
thing went before, with respect whereunto any thing might be so called ; 
as now our spiritual worship and service is, with allusion unto them under 
the Old Testament. 

And concerning these sacrifices, we may consider their nature and their 
end. A sacrifice is M23: that is, Svea, ‘ victima; sacrificilum mactatum arr | 
slain or killed offering ; yea, the first proper signification of M21 is ‘macta- 
vit, jugulavit, decollavit, occidit ; to kill, to slay by the effusion of blood, 
and the like. Neither is this signification derived from its affinity to Mw, 
to kill or slay, (the change of © and j being frequent, as in the Chaldee it 
is almost perpetual) but it is its own native signification. Gen. xxxi. 54, 
mai apy? mam. Say we, Jacob offered sacrifices. Junius, ‘ Mactavit 
animalia,’ He slew beasts ; which we follow in the margin, he killed beasts. 
Targum, 8NDD) Ay. DDI). _-OD2 is to kill or slay, and is constantly so used ; 
and NND23 is no more than ‘mactatio, a slaughter ; but because all sacri- 
fices were offered by slaying, it is applied to signify a sacrifice also ; so Isa. 
xxxiy. 6. It is true, there was a covenant made between Jacob and Laban ; 
and covenants were sometimes confirmed by sacrifices with a feast of the 
covenanters ensuing thereon. But it is not hkely that Jacob and Laban 
would agree in the same sacrifice, who scarcely gwned the same God. It is 
therefore only the provision and entertainment that Jacob made for Laban and 
his company, for which he slew the cattle, that is intended. Otherwise the 
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sacrifice would have been mentioned distinctly from the feast. So are 
these things expressed; Exod. xviii. 12. And so M37 is rendered by us to. 
kill or slay absolutely, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; Deut. xii. 15, 16; 1 Kings xix. 
21. i. 9, and so also ought it to be translated Numb. xxii. 40, where in our 
version it is offered. 23 the substantive is also ‘mactatio, jugulatio, 
occisio:’ so Isa. xxxiv. 6; Zeph. 1. 7, which James expresseth by σφαγὴ 
chap. v. 5. And 0°m3} are absolutely no more than σφαγια ; as from the 
slaughtering of the sacrifices, the altar is called Mat. Ovw also, and 
Svova, do no otherwise signify, but to sacrifice, or sacrifice by mactation or 
killing. 

§ 7 It is therefore evident, that there neither is nor can be any sacrifice, 
properly so called, but what is made by killing or slaying of the thing sacri- 
ficed: And the offerings of inanimate things under the law, as of flour, or 
wine, or the fruits of the earth, were improperly so called, in allusion unto, 
or by virtue of their conjunction with proper sacrifices. They might be 
my offerings or ascensions, but D‘733 sacrifices they were not: And the 
act of sacrificing doth principally consist in the mactation or slaying of the 
sacrifices, as shall afterwards be manifested. And whereas the word obla- 
tion, when used about sacrifice, is commonly apprehended to ccnsist in the 
actings of the sacrificer after the killing of the sacrifice or victim; it is so 
far otherwise, that it principally consists in bringing of it to be slain, and 
in the slaying itself; all that follows belonging to the religious manner of 
testifying faith and obedience thereby. This also discovers the proper and 
peculiar end of sacrifices, properly so called ; especially such as might pre- 
figure the sacrifice of Christ, to which our present discourse is confined. 
All such sacrifices must respect sin, and an atonement to be made for it. 
There never was, nor ever can be, any other end of the effusion of blood 
in the service of God. This the nature of the action, (quod in ejus caput 
sit) and the whole series of divine institutions in this matter do manifest. 
For to what end should a man take a creature which is in his possession, 
which also he might use to his advantage, and slaying it, offer it up unto 
God ; if not to confess his guilt, or somewhat for which he deserved to 
die; and to represent a commutation of the punishment due unto him, by 
the substitution of another in his place, according to the will of God ? 
And this showeth that no sacrifice which could be prefigurative of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, could be offered in paradise, or in a state of imnocence. For 
as there should have been there no bloody mactation of our fellow-creatures, 
so a supposition of sin there implies an express contradiction: 

§ 8. Again, Sacrifices require faith in the offerer of them, Heb. xi. 4. 
By faith Abel offered a sacrifice. And faith in the subject respects its pro- 
per object, which is divine revelation. Men can believe no more with 
divine faith than is revealed, and all our actings in faith must answer the 
doctrines of faith. Now, it can never be proved that sacrifices were re- 
vealed before the fall. And there was no doctrine belonging to the cove- 
nant of creation, that directly or analogically required or intimated an 
acceptance of any such religious worship as sacrifices, This might be 
manifested by a just consideration of the principles of that revelation, which 
God made of himself unto man under the first covenant, and what was 
necessary for him to know, that he might live unto God. But |this I have 
done at large elsewhere, nor have I any thing of moment to add unto for- 
mer discourses to this purpose. And this also renders it impossible that 
there should be any sacrifices properly so called, and prefigurative of the 
sacrifice of Christ in the state of innocence. 
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§ 9. But these things are opposed, and must be vindicated. _ And this 
opposition is made unto both the positions laid down, the one concerning a 
priest, the other concerning sacrifices. For some have been, and are of a 
mind, that if man had not sinned, yet the Son of God would have taken our 
nature on him, both for the manifestation of the glory of God, and for the 
cherishing of the creation. And if so, he should have been in some sense 
the priest of the world. ; 

And those of this persuasion are of two sorts: First, Such as acknow- 
ledge a pre-existence of the Lord Christ in a divine nature. These affirm, 
that though sin had not entered into the world, he should have been so 
made flesh, by the uniting of our nature unto himself in his own person, as 
now it is come to pass. This some of the ancient schoolmen inclined unto ; 
as Alexander ab Alez. Albertus Magnus, Scotus, Rupertus. As it is opposed 
by Aquinas, P. 3. Q. 3. ‘Bonaventura in Sentent.’ lib 3, dist. 1. Ar. 2, 
Q. 1.; and others. Immediately on the Reformation, this opinion was re- 
vived by Osiander, who maintained that Adam was said to be made in the 
image of God, because he was made in that nature and shape in which the 
Son of God was to be manifested. And he also was herein opposed by 
Calvin, Institut. lib. 2, cap. 12. lib. 3, cap. 11, by Wigandus de Osian- 
drismo, p. 23, and Schusselkburgius, lib. 6. Yet some are still of this 
judgment, or seem so to be. 

The other sort are the Socinians, who contend that God would have given 
such a head to the creation, as they fancy Christ to be. Foras they lay no 
great weight on the first sin, so they hope to evince by this means, that the 
Lord Christ may discharge his whole office, without making any atonement 
for sin by sacrifice. And this, with most of their other opinions, they have 
borrowed from the ancient Pelagians, as may be seen from the account given 
by Cassianus, ‘de Incarnatione, lib. 1, p. 1241. ‘Quo factum est,’ saith he 
of the Pelagians, ‘ut in majorem quoque ac monstruosiorem insaniam pro- 
rumpentes, dicerent Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, hune in mundum, 
non ad prestandam humano generi redemptionem, sed ad prehenda bo- 
norum actuum exempla venisse; videlicet ut disciplinam ejus sequentes 
homines, dum per eandem virtutis viam incederent, ad eadem virtutum 
premia pervenirent.’ Those who assert sacrifices to have been necessary in 
the state of innocence, are the Romanists. Bellarmin, Gregory de Valentia, 
with others, do expressly contend for it ; and these also have their peculiar de- 
sign in this their peculiar opinion. For they endeavour to establish a gene- 
ral maxim, that proper sacrifices are indispensably necessary unto all 
religious worship, thereby to make way for their oblation of the mass. 
I shall consider the pretences of both sorts, and so proceed with our design. 

§ 10. As to the first opinion, concerning the incarnation of the Son of 
‘God without respect to sin and redemption, there are many pretences given 
unto it, which shall be afterwards particularly considered. They say, ‘ That 
the manifestation of the glory of God, required that he should effect this 
most perfect way of it, that so he might give a complete expression of his 
image and likeness. His love and goodness also were thus to be perfectly 
represented in the union of a created nature with his own. And herein 
also God would satisfy himself in the contemplation of this full communi- 
eation of himself unto our nature. Besides, it was necessary that there 
should be a head appointed to the whole creation, to conduct and guide it, 
man especially, to its utmost end.’ And sundry other things they allege out 
of their own imaginations. It is granted, that even in that state, all imme- 
diate transactions with the creatures should have been by the Son. For 
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_ by him, as the power and wisdom of God, were they made, John i. 3; 
Heb. i. 2; Col. 1. 16, 17. He therefore should have immediately guided and 
conducted man to his happiness, and that both by confirming him in his 
obedience, and by giving him his reward. Of this we have an express 
proof in the case of the angels that sinned not. But for the opinion of his 
being incarnate, without respect to redemption from sin and misery, the 
whole of it is ἄγραφον, ΟΥ̓́Κ unwritten, and therefore uncertain and curious ; 
yea avriypagoy, or contrary to what is written, and therefore false; and 
adoyov, or destitute of any solid spiritual reason for the confirmation of it. 

§ 11. First. It is unwritten: it is nowhere revealed, nowhere mentioned 
in the Scripture: nor can it be shown, that this is the faith of any one of 
the saints of God, either under the Old Testament or the New. The first 
promise, and consequently first revelation of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, was after the entrance of sin, and has respect to the recovery of the 
sinner, to the glory of God. And by this all other promises, declarations, 
and revelations concerning it, as to their end, are to be regulated. For that 
which is the first in any kind, as to an end aimed at, is the rule of all that fol- 
lows in the same kind. And therefore that on which men ground this opinion, 
is indeed neither argument nor testimony, but conjecture and curiosity. 
They frame to themselves a national state of things, which they suppose 
beautiful and comely, (as who are not enamoured with the fruits of their 
own imaginations ?) and then they assert, that it was meet and according to 
divine wisdom, that God should so order things to his own glory, as they 
have fancied. Thus they suppose, that without respect to sin or grace, 
God would take to himself the glory of uniting our nature by him. Why 
so? Because that they find how greatly and gloriously he is exalted in his 
so doing. But does this proceed absolutely from the thing itself, or is it 
with respect to the causes, ends, effects, and circumstances of it, as they 
are stated since the entrance of sin, and’ revealed in the Scripture? Set 
aside the consideration of sin, grace, and redemption, with what attends 
them, and a man may say in a better compliance with the harmony and 

testimony of Scripture, that the assumption of human nature ito union 
with the Divine, in the person of the Son of God, is no way suited to the 
exaltation of divine glory, but rather to beget false notions and apprehen- 
sions in men of the nature of the Godhead, and to disturb them in their 
worship thereof. For the assumption of human nature absolutely, is ex- 
pressed as a great condescension, as it was indeed, Phil. ii. 7—9, and as 
that which for a season obscured the glory of the Deity in him that as- 
sumed it, John xvi. 5. But the glory of it lies in that which caused it, and 
that which ensued thereon. For in them lay the highest effects and mani- 
festations of divine love, goodness, wisdom, power, and holiness, Rom. iii. | 

24-26. And this is plainly revealed in the gospel, if any thing be so. 1 
fear therefore that this curious speculation that is thus destitute of any 
Scriptural testimony, is but a pretence for being wise above what is written, 
and a prying into things which men have not seen, and which are not re- 
vealed unto them. 

§ 12. Secondly. This opinion is contradictory to the Scripture, and that 
in places innumerable. Nothing is more fully and perspicuously revealed 
in the Scripture, than are the causes and ends of the incarnation of Chmist. 
For as it is the great display of the glory of God, the foundation of all that obe- 
dience which we yield to him, and of all our expectation of blessedness with 
him, and being a thing in itself deep and mysterious, it was necessary that 
it should be fully revealed and declared. It were endless to se all the 
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testimonies which might be produced to this purpose ; some few only shall 
be produced. First then, on the part of the Father, the sending of the 
Son to be incarnate, is constantly ascribed to his love to mankind, that they 
might be saved from sin and misery, with a respect to the promoting thus 
his own glory, as the ultimate end. John iii. 16, ‘ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. Rom. iti. 25, ‘ Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation.’ Chap. v. 8, ‘God commendeth his love unto us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Chap. vil. 3, ‘ For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned 
sin in the flesh, 1 Johniv. 8; Gal. iv. 5, 6. Secondly. On the part of the 
Son himself, the same causes, the same ends of his taking flesh are con- 
stantly assigned. Luke xix. 10, The Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 1 Tim. 1. 15, ‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.’ 
Heb. ii. 14, ‘Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same ; that through death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death, that is the devil.” Gal. 
ii. 20; John xviii. 38, ‘To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth; namely, of the 
promises of God made unto the fathers concerning his coming: see Rom. 
xv. 8; Phil. ii. 6—10. And all this is said in pursuit and in explication of 
the first promise concerning him, the sum whereof was, that he should be 
manifested in the flesh to destroy the works of the devil, as it is expounded, 
1 John iii. 8. Τὸ this the whole Scripture constantly and uniformly giveth 
testimony: this is the design and scope of all its instructions: and the op- 
posite doctrine, like the fancying of other worlds, or of living wights in the 
moon or stars, dissolves the whole harmony of it, and flustrates its principal 
design ; and therefore is more carefully to be avoided, than what contradicts 
only some few testimonies of it. I say, that to ascribe unto God a will or 
purpose of sending his Son to be incarnate, without respect to the redemp- 
tion and salvation of sinners, is to contradict and enervate the whole design 
of the revelation of God in the Scripture, as also it riseth up in direct op- 
position to particular testimonies without number. Origen observed this, 
Homil. 24, in Numer: ‘Si non fuisset peccatum, non necesse fuerat Filium 
Dei Agnum fieri ; sed mansisset hoc quod in principio erat, Deus verbum. 
Verum quoniam introiit peccatum in hunc mundum, peccati autem necessi- 
tas propitiationem requirit, propitiatio vero non fit nisi per hostiam, neces- 
sarium fuit provideri hostiam pro peccato. ‘If sin had not been, there would 
have been no necessity that the Son of God should be made a Lamb, but he 
had remained what he was in the beginning, God the Word. But seeing 
that sin entered into the world, and stood in need of a propitiation, which 
could not be but bya sacrifice, it was necessary that a sacrifice for sin should 
be provided. So Austin, Serm. 8. de verbis Apostoli, Tom. 10. ‘ Quare 
venit in mundum, peccatores salvos facere. Alia causa non fuit, quare 
veniret in mundum.’ 

§13. Thirdly, This opinion is destitute of spiritual reason, yea is contrary 
to it. The design of God to glorify himself in the creation, and by the law 
or covenant of it, and his design to glorify himself in a way of grace, are 
distinct. Yea, they are so distinct, as with reference to the same persons and 
times to be inconsistent. This our apostle manifests in the instance of jus- 
tification and salvation by works and grace. ‘If it be by grace, then it is 
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no more of works ; otherwise grace is no more grace: but if it be of works, 
then it is no more grace; otherwise works is no more works, Rom. xi. 6. 
It is impossible that the same man should be justified by works and by 
grace too. Wherefore God, in infinite wisdom, brought the first design, and 
all the effects of it, into a subordination to the latter, and so he decreed to 
do from eternity. There being, by the entrance of sin, an aberration in the 
whole creation from that proper end, for following which it was formed at 
first, it pleased God to reduce the whole into a suhserviency to the design 
of his wisdom and holiness in a way of grace. For his purpose was to make 
reconciliation, and to gather all things into a new head in his Son Jesus 
Christ, Eph. i. 10; Heb. i. 3., ii. 7, 8. Now, according to this opinion, the 
incarnation of the Son of God belonged originally unto the law of creation, 
and to the design of displaying the glory of God therein. And if this were 
so, it must with the whole old creation, and with all that belonged to it, be 
brought into a subordination and subserviency to the succeeding design of 
the wisdom of God, to glorify himself in a way of grace. But this is not 
so, seeing this itself is the fundamental and principal part of that design. 
Known indeed unto God are all his works from the beginning. ‘Therefore 
this great projection of the incarnation of his Son, lymg in the council of 
his will from eternity, he did, in wisdom infinite and holy, order all the 
concerns of the creation in such a manner, that they might be disposed into 
an orderly subjection to his Son incarnate. So that, although Ε deny that 
any thing was then instituted as a type to represent him, because his coming 
into the world in our flesh belonged not unto that estate, yet I grant things 
to have been so ordered, as that in the restoration of all into a new frame by 
Jesus Christ, there were many things in the works of God in the old 
creation, that were natural types, or things meet to represent much of this 
unto us. So Christ himself is called the second Adam, and compared to 
the tree of life, of which we have discoursed in our exposition on the first 
chapter. Ἷ 

§ 14. Let us therefore now consider the arguments or reasons in par- 
ticular which they plead who maintain this assertion. The principal 
of them were invented or used by some of the ancient schoolmen ; and 
others have since somewhat improved their conceptions, and added some of 
their own. Those of the first sort are collected by Thomas, 3* P. Q. 1, A. 3, 
as derived from the Pelagians. I shall examine them as by him pro- 
posed, omitting his answers, which I judge insufficient in many in- 
stances. 

His first argument, the substance whereof I have lately heard pleaded 
with some vehemence, is as follows: ‘It belonged to omnipotent Power and 
infinite Wisdom, to make all his works perfect, and to manifest himself by 
an infinite effect. But no mere creature can be said to be such an infinite 
effect, because its essence is finite and limited ; but in the work of the in- 
carnation of the Son of God alone, an infinite effect of divine power seems 
to be manifested, as things infinitely distant are thus conjoined, God being 
made man. And herein the universality of things seems to receive its per- 
fection, inasmuch as the last creature or man, is immediately conjoined unto 
the first principle or God.’ ᾿ 

Answer. This argument hath little more in it than curiosity and sophistry. 
For, 

1. That God made all his works good, that is perfect in their kind, before 
the incarnation, we have his own testimony. He saw and pronounced of 
the whole, that it was 781 219, valde bonum, every way good and complete. 
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_ It was so in itself, without the addition of that work, which is fancied ne- 
cessary to its perfection. 

2. It is merely supposed, that it was necessary that divine omnipotence 
should be expressed to the utmost of its perfection. It was enough 
that it was manifested and declared in the creation of all things out 
of nothing. 

3. It is not possible that any effect in itself infinite, should be produced 
by the power of God. For then would there be two infinites, the producing 
and the produced; and, consequently, two Gods, the making God and the 
made: for that which is in itself absolutely infinite is God, and what is 
produced is not infinite. Wherefore the work of the incarnation was not of 
itself an infinite effect, although it were an effect of infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness. And so also was the work of the first creation. And 
although they are all in themselves finite and limited, yet are they the 
effects of, and do abundantly declare, the infinite power and wisdom whence 
they were educed, Rom. i. 21, 22. 

4, The perfection of the universe, or of the universality of beings, is to 
be determined by their state, condition, and end. And this perfection they 
had in their first creation, without any respect unto the incarnation of the 
Son of God. For the perfection of all things consisted in their relation to 
God, according to the law and order of their creation, and their mutual re- 
gard to one another, with respect to the utmost end of the manifestation of 
his glory. And their perfection also consisted in their suitableness to bring 
that creature to the enjoyment of God in blessedness for ever, who was 
capable of it. And herein consisted the conjunction of the last creature to 
the first principle, when by the documents and helps of the creation 
which existed before he was formed, he was brought to the enjoyment of 
God. For, 

4, That the conjunction of the last creature to the first principle, by way 
of personal union, was necessary for the good of the universe, is a fancy that 
every one may embrace, and every one may reject at pleasure. But it may 
be justly conceived, that it was more suitable unto order, that the con- 
junction mentioned should have been between God and the first creature, 
namely the angels; and reasons would have been pleaded for that order, 
had it so come to pass. But the Son of God took not on him their 
nature, because, he designed not to deliver them from sin, Heb. 11, 16, 
17. 
§ 15. Secondly, It is further pleaded, ‘That human nature is not become 
more capacious of grace by sin than it was before. But now after the 
entrance of sin, it is capable of the grace of union, which is the greatest 
grace. Wherefore if man had not sinned, human nature had been capable 
of this grace. Neither would God have withheld any good from human 
nature whereof it was capable; therefore, if man had not sinned, God had 
been incarnate.’ 

Answ. 1. Place angelical nature in the argument, as to that part of it 
which pleads that it must have all the grace which it is capable of, mstead 
of human nature, and the event will show what force there is in this ratioci- 
nation. For angelical nature was capable of the grace of union, and God 
would not withhold any thing from it whereof it was capable. But why 
then is it otherwise come to pass ? 

2. It must be granted, though indeed this argument is not very applicable 
either in the one way or the other, that human nature is both capable of 
more grace, and actually made partaker of more after the fall, than it was 
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capable of, or did receive before. For it is capable of mercy, pardon, recon- 
ciliation with God, sanctification by the Holy Ghost, all which are graces, or 
gracious effects of the love and goodness of God ; and of these things in the 
state of innocence, man was not capable. Besides, there is no difference in 
this matter; for the individual nature actually assumed into union was, and 
was considered, as pure in its first origin and creation. 

3. The ground of this reason lies in this pretence, that whatever any 
creature was capable of, not in, by, or from itself, but by the power of God, 
God was obliged to do that, in it and for it. Now this is plainly to say, 
that God did not communicate of his goodness, and of his power to 
the creatures according to the counsel of his will, but producing them by 
the unavoidable destiny of some eternal fate, he acted naturally and neces- 
sarily, ad ultimum virium, in their production. But this is contrary to the 
nature and being of God, with all the properties thereof. Wherefore 
the creation is capable in every state of what God pleaseth, and of no more. 
Its capacity is to be regulated by the will of God. And no more belonged 
to its capacity in the state of nature, than God had assigned to it by the law 
of creation. 

4. It is a presumptuous imagination to talk of the grace of union being 
due to our nature in any condition. Why then is it not due to the nature of 
angels? Or did our nature originally excel theirs? Besides, the Scripture 
every where expressly mentions this union as an effect of free love, grace, 
and bounty, John iii. 16; 1 John iy. 9, 10. 

5. That by the entrance of sin, both the display of the glory of God, and 
the good of the creature itself, should be heightened, is an effect of infinite 
wisdom and grace. Nor did God permit the entrance of sin, but with a 
design to bring about a glory greater and more excellent than the antecedent 
order of things was capable of. The state of grace exceeded the state of 
nature. In brief, God permitted that greatest evil, the fall of man, to make 
way for the introduction of the greatest good in our restoration by the in- 
carnation and mediation of his Son. 

§ 16. Thirdly, it is also pleaded, ‘That the mystery of the incarnation was 
revealed unto Adam in the state of innocence. For upon the bringing of 
Eve unto him, he said, ‘This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.’ 
But this,’ saith the apostle, ‘is a great mystery ; but he speaks it concern- 
ing Christ and the church,’ Eph. v. 32. But man could not foresee nor fore- 
know his own fall, any more than the angels could theirs. It follows, 
therefore, that he considered the incarnation as it should have been, had the 
state of innocence continued.’ 

Answ. 1. It seems to be supposed in this argument that there was 
indeed a revelation made unto Adam, Gen. ii. 23, of the incarnation 
of Christ, so that nothing remains to be proved, but that he did not foreknow 
his fall; whence it would ensue that the pretended revelation belonged to | 
the state of innocence. But, indeed, there is no intimation of any such re- 
yvelation. For, 

2. I have manifested elsewhere, how God in his infinite wisdom ordered 
the things of the first creation, so as they might afterwards be made to sub- 
serve in a way of representation to the new creation, or to the renovation of 
all things by Jesus Christ. That is, he so made them, as that they might be 
natural types, of what he would do afterwards. This doth not prove, that 
they were designed to make any revelation of Christ or of his grace, or to 
prefigure them ; but only that they were meet to be brought into an useful 
subordination to them, so that from them, instructive allusions might 
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be taken. Thus it was in the first marriage, in the law of creation. It had 
no other nature, use, nor end, but to be the bond of individual society of 
two persons male and female, for the procreation and education of children, 
with all mutual assistances to human life and conversation. And the making 
of woman out of the man, ‘ bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, was in- 
tended only for laying the foundation of that society, whose intimacy was 
to be unparalleled. But both these things were so ordered in the wisdom 
of God, as that they might represent another union in a state that God 
would bring in afterwards, namely of Christ and his church. What Adam 
spake concerning the natural condition and relation of him and Eve, that our 
apostle speaks concerning the spiritual and supernatural condition and re- 
lation of Christ and the church, because of some resemblance between them. 
Aquinas himself determines this whole matter, with an assertion to which 
it would have been for his own advantage to have attended upon other oc- 
casions. Saith he, ‘Ea que ex Sola Dei voluntate proveniunt supra omne 
debitum creature, nobis innotescere non possunt, nisi quatenus in sacra 
Scriptura traduntur, per quam divina voluntas innotescit. Unde cum in 
sacra Scriptura ubique Incarnationis Ratio ex peccato primi hominis as- 
signetur, convenientius dicitur Incarnationis-opus ordinatum esse a Deo in 
commodum contra peccatum, quod peccato non existente incarnatio non 
fuisset.’ 

§ 17. There is yet another argument mentioned by Aquinas, and much 
urged by the modern Scotists ; it is insisted on also by some divines of our 
own; which deserves somewhat a fuller consideration. And this is taken 
from the predestination of the Man Christ Jesus. This the schoolmen con- 
sider on that of our apostle, Rom. i. 4, ‘concerning Jesus Christ, ὁρισϑεέντος 
viov Θεοῦ ev δυνάμει, which the Vulgate renders, Qui preedestinatus est Filius 
Dei in virtute : ‘ Predestinated the Son of God with power, as our Rhemists. 
But ὁρισϑέντος there, is no more than αἀποδειχθεντος, ‘manifested, declared,’ 
as it is well rendered by our’s. Nor can expositors fix any tolerable sense 
to their ‘predestinated’ in this place. But the thing itself is true. The 
Lord Christ was predestinated or pre-ordained before the world was. We 
were redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, προεγνωσμένου προ κατα- 
ξολης κοσμου, 1 Pet. 1. 20, ‘ Fore-ordained, predestinated before the founda- 
tion of the world.’ Now it is pleaded, that this predestination of Christ to 
the grace of union and glory, was the first of God’s purposes and decrees, in 
order of nature, and antecedent to the predestination of the elect, at least as 
it should comprise in it a purpose of deliverance from the fall. For God 
first designed to glorify himself in the assumption of human nature, before 
he decreed to save the elect by that nature so assumed. For we are said to 
be chosen in him, that is, as our head, Ephes. 1. 4, whence it necessarily 
ensues that he was chosen before us; and so without respect unto us. So 
in all things was he to have the pre-eminence, Col. i. 19. And thence it is 
that we are ‘predestinated to be conformed to his image,’ Rom. viii. 29. 
This pre-ordination, therefore, of the Lord Christ, which was unto grace 
and glory, was antecedent to the permission of the fall of man, so that he 
should have been incarnate, though the fall had never taken place. 

These things have been explained at large by other writers on the sub- 
ject ; but this is the sum of what is pleaded in the pursuit of this argument, 
which shall be examined as briefly as the nature of the matter itself will 
permit. | 

1. In treating of the divine decrees, many authors have considered 
at large their priority one to another, in order of nature and reason. In 
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using the phrase priority in order of nature, it is not of the decrees them- 
selves that we speak, for these are all absolutely free and irrespective ; but 
it is of the things decreed, which are arranged in such an order, that one 
should serve another. There are not a few, however, who suppose those 
discourses on all hands, to have more of nicety and curious subtilty, than 
of solid truth for edification. And because this is a matter on which the 
Scripture is utterly silent, though one opinion may be more agreeable 
to sound reason than another, yet none is built upon such certain founda- 
tions, as to become a matter of faith, or the principle of any thing that is so. 
That which explains this order most conveniently, and suitably to divine 
wisdom, will, and soyereignty; which best answers the common ap- 
prehensions of rational natures, and the rules of their actings; is to be 
preferred before any opinion, that includes what is opposite to, or alien 
from, any of those things to which that order hath respect. From any such 
order in the decrees of God, no support can be drawn to the opinion which 
is under consideration ; but if men may be allowed to suppose what they 
will, they may easily infer from it what they please. Let us, therefore, take 
a view of the several series of divine decrees, which have been confirmed by 
the suffrage of a considerable number of learned men, setting aside parti- 
cular conjectures, which were never received by any except their authors. 
And these may be reduced unto three. All agree, that the glory of God is 
the utmost and supreme end that he intendeth in all his decrees. Although 
they are free acts of his will and wisdom, yet on the supposition of the ex- 
istence of these decrees, it is absolutely necessary from the perfection of his 
being, that he himself or his glory be their utmost end. His absolute 
all-sufficiency, will not allow that in them he should have any other end. 
Accordingly, in pursuit of them, ‘He makes all for himself, Proy. xvi. 4. 
And they serve to declare and make known the perfection of his nature, Ps. 
xix. 1; Rom. i. 19,20. And itis his glory in the way of justice and mercy, 
which he ultimately intends in his decrees concerning the salvation of man 
by Jesus Christ. Whereas many things are ordered by him in a subserviency 
hereunto, the decrees of God concerning them, are conceived of by some in 
that order which answers the order of this accomplishment. As, first, they 
say God decreed to make the world, and man therein upright in his image. 
Secondly, to permit the fall, and the consequences thereof, man being to 
that end left to the liberty of his will. Thirdly, he designed to send his Son 
to be incarnate for the work of their redemption. Fourthly, he decreed to 
give eternal life to as many as should believe on him and obey him. And 
lastly, he determined to bestow effectual grace on some persons in particular; 
to work faith and obedience in them infallibly, and thereby to bring them to 
glory, to the praise of his grace and mercy. According to this order of God's 
decrees, it is plain that in the order of nature, the predestination of Christ is 
antecedent unto the election of other particular or individual persons; but 
withal that it is consequential to the decree concerning the permission of 
the fall of Adam; and accordingly his incarnation doth suppose it; which 
is inconsistent with the opinion under examination. ‘ 
Others take a contrary course, and by misapplication of a common rule, 
that what is first in intention must be last in execution, they suppose that 
the order of God’s decrees (which are his intentions and purposes,) may be 
best conceived in a direct retrogradation to the order of their execution. 
Supposing, therefore, that God determines to glorify himself in the way be- 
fore mentioned ; they judge that his first decree in order of nature, is for 
the eternal salvation and glory of some certain persons, who are at last ac- 
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tually brought to glory. For this being the last thing executed, must be 
first intended. Secondly, in subserviency to this, he purposeth to give them 
grace, and faith, and obedience thereby, as the way to bring them to the 
possession of glory. Thirdly, To those purposes of God, they make the de- 
crees concerning the creation, and the permission of the fall of man, with 
the incarnation and mediation of Christ, to be subservient, some in one 
method, some in another. But it is evident, that all their thoughts respect- 
ing a decree predestinating the incarnation of Christ, prior to any decree 
with respect to sin and grace, must be inconsistent. 

As both these ways are exposed to insuperable objections, some have fixed 
on another method for the right conception of the order of God's eternal 
decrees in these things. This method is consistent in itself, and may be 
fairly vindicated from all opposition, which is the utmost that with sobriety 
can be aimed at in these things. The supporters of this scheme, set out 
with observing, that nothing should be ascribed to God which is in the least 
unsuited to the infinite perfections of his nature, nor any thing proposed to 
the minds of men which is inconsistent with the general principles and 
rules of reason. They also lay down the general rule before mentioned ; 
namely, that what is first in intention is last in execution.. But secondly, 
they say withal, that this rule concerns only such things, as in their own 
nature and in the will of him that designs them, have to one another the rela- 
tion of end and means. For this rule has no place among such things as 
are not capable of that relation. Moreover it is required that this end be 
ultimate and supreme, and not subordinate, for a subordinate end is also of 
the nature of means. The meaning of the rule then is no more than this, 
that in all rational purposes, there are two things considered: First the end 
aimed at, and then the means of its accomplishment. And that in the or- 
der of nature, the end, which is the last thing effected, is first designed, and 
then the means for it; which things are true and obvious to the under- 
standing of all men. According to this rule, they ascribe to God only two 
decrees that have any order of priority between them. ‘The first is concern- 
ing his end which is first intended, and last executed. The other is con- 
cerning all those means, which though second in order, being intended for 
‘the production of the end, are first accomplished and wrought. The first 
of these decrees respects the supreme end of all the dispensations of God, 
towards the things that are outward of him; this supreme end is his own 
glory, ox,the declaration of himself in a way of justice and mercy, mixed 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, as he is the first Being, Sovereign Lord 
and Ruler over all. The second decree respects things subordinate and sub- 
servient to the former, and consists in an intention concerning all interme- 
diate acts ef divine wisdom, power and goodness, which tend to the produc- 
tion of this ultimate end. Such are the creation, the permission of the fall, 
the pre-ordination of Christ, and others in him to grace and glory, by the 
way and means thereunto appointed. Now although these things are evi- 
dently subordinate, and subservient to one another, and although separate 
decrees concerning them may be conceived of, yet, because none of them do 
lie in the order of means and ultimate end, there is no priority of one 
decree before another to be allowed therein. Only a decree is supposed, 
for arranging them in their execution ; or for disposing of the things to be 
executed, into that order both in nature and time, which may constitute 
them all one suitable means of attaining the supreme end intended. Now 
it is evident that according to this order, there cannot be a priority in the 
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pre-ordination of Christ, to the decree of the permission of the fall and 
entrance of sin. : 

It is true indeed, Christ was pre-ordained, or the Son of God was pre- 
ordained, to be incarnate before the foundation of the world, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
But how? Even ‘as he was manifested in the last times.’ As he was pre- 
ordained to be incarnate, so he was to be born of the blessed virgin: and this 
neither was nor could be, but with respect unto the redemption of mankind ; 
for he took flesh of her, in answer to the first promise concerning the seed of 
the woman, which respected our recovery from sin. As he was born or made of 
her, he was the Lamb of God that was to take away the sin of the world. 
Besides, he was not ordained to the grace of union, before and without the 
consideration of glory and exaltation. But this included a supposition of 
his suffering for sin: for he was ‘first to suffer, and then to enter into his 
glory, Luke xxiv. 26. Accordingly he ordered his own prayer, John xvii. 
4,5. ‘I have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do, and now, O Father, glorify me with thine own self.’ 
Neither Scripture nor reason, will allow us to suppose a pre-ordination of 
the Son of God to become incarnate without reference to the previous en- 
trance of sin, or without réference to his being born of the blessed virgin, or 
without considering him as the Lamb of God, or without considering 
him as one to be exalted after suffering. It is said indeed that we are 
‘predestinated to be conformed to the image of Christ,’ Rom. vui. 29, 
which seems to imply an antecedency in his predestination unto our’s. 
But the ‘image of Christ’ there intended, includes his sufferings, holi- 
ness, and exaltation to glory after his obedience, all which have respect 
to sin and redemption. And moreover the predestination here intended, 
is subordinate to our election to glory, being our designation to the 
assured and infallible means thereof, Eph. i. 4, 5. It is true it was the de- 
sign of God, that he in all things should have the pre-eminence, Col. i. 18, 
and as this denotes excellency, worth, use, dignity, supremacy, nearness to 
God for the receiving, and to us for the communicating of all good ; so it 
can have no respect to such a pre-ordination, as would imply his incar- 
nation without an intention of glorifying God in the redemption of sinners; 
which alone we have undertaken to disprove. 

§ 18. The arguments of Osiander in this case have been discussed by 
others.* I shall notice these arguments, only so far as is necessary to our 
present design, and that in those instances in which they have no coinci- 
dence with what hath been already discussed. And some few things may 
be premised, which will take away the suppositions on which all his rea- 
sonings are founded. As, 

1. The Son was the essential and eternal image of the Father, antece- 
dent to all consideration of his incarnation. He is in his divine person the 
‘image of the invisible God, Col. i. 15. ‘The brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person,’ Heb: 1. 3. For having his essence and 
subsistence from the Father by eternal generation, or the communication of 
the whole divine nature, and of all its infinite perfections, he is the perfect 
and essential representation of him. 

2. The order of operation in the blessed Trinity as to outward works, 
answers to and follows the order of their subsistence. Hence the Son is 


* Calvin Institut. Lib. 2, Cap. 12. Sect.4, &c. Wigandus de Osiandrismo p 23, 
Tarnovius, in cap. 3, in Evangel. 8. Johan. 
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considered as the next and immediate operator of them. Thus, as he is 
said to have made all things, John 1. 3; Col. i. 16, so the Father is said to 
make all things by him, Eph. 111. 9, not as an inferior, subordinate, instru- 
mental cause ; but as acting his wisdom and power in him to whom they 
were communicated by eternal generation. Hence the immediate relation 
of all things so made, is to the Son, and by and in his person, is God, even 
the Father, immediately represented to them, as he is his image, and as the 
brightness of his glory shines forth m him. Hereon follows his ‘ rejoicing 
in the creation, and his delights in the sons of men,’ Prov. viii. 30, 31, be- 
cause of their immediate relation to him. 

3. Therefore he would have been the immediate head and ruler of angels 
and men, if they had all persisted in their original integrity and innocence, 
Col. 1.16. For the representation of God to them, as the cause and as the 
end of their being, the object and end of their worship and service, should 
have been in and by his person as the image of the Father: and by and 
through him they should have received all the communications of God unto 
them. He should have been their immediate head, Lord and King, or the 
divine nature in his person. For this the order of subsistence in the bless- 
ed Trinity, and the order of operation thereon depending, did require. 

These things being premised, it will not be difficult to remove out of our 
way, the reasons by which Osiander thought to prove, that Christ would 
have been incarnate, although sin had never entered into our world. 
We would not now have considered his reasonings, after they have been 
so long ago put to oblivion, were it not that they have been revived; 
and that the consideration of them will give occasion to the clearing of some 
truths not of small importance. 

§ 19. First, Osiander’s principal plea was taken, from ‘the image of 
God wherein man was created.’ ‘For this, he saith, ‘was that human 
nature, consisting of soul and body, in the outward shape, lineaments 
and proportion which it hath in our persons, which the Son of God was 
to take upon him; God having ordained that his Son should take human 
nature, he created Adam in a conformity to the idea or image thereof.’ 

Answer. This doubtless is a better course for explaining creation in 
the image of God, than that of the old Anthropomorphites, who in the ex- 
position of this expression, made God in the image of man. But yet it is 
not therefore according to the truth. The image of God in man was in 
general those excellencies of his nature, which made him superior to all 
other creatures here below. It particularly consisted in that uprightness 
and rectitude of his soul and of all its faculties, as one common principle 
of moral operation, by which he was enabled to live unto God as his 
chief good, and utmost end, Eccles. vii. 29. This by our apostle is term- 
ed ‘righteousness and true holiness, when he treats of the renovation of 
this image in us by Jesus Christ, Eph. iv. 24. To which he adds, (Col. iii. 
10,) that which is the principle of them both in the renovation of our 
minds. Nor doth this image of God consist, as some fancy, in moral du- 
ties, in distinction from other duties, or in opposition to any other effect of 
the grace of Christ in the hearts of men, which acts itself in any other duty 
according to the will of God. To pray, to hear the word, to celebrate reli- 
gious worship, they say, is no part of the image of God, because God doth 
none of those things, and an image must always correspond to that which it 
represents. But our likeness to God doth not consist in doing what God 
doeth, neither is his image in us in any thing more express than in our uni- 
versal dependence on him, and resignation of ourselves to him, which is a 
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thing of which the divine nature is incapable. And when we are command- 
ed to ‘ be holy as he is holy,’ it is not a specific similitude, but analogical 
only that is intended. Wherefore, as the image ‘of God consists not in 
outward actions of any kind whatever, so the internal grace that is acted in 
prayer, hearing, and other acts of sacred worship according to the will of 
God, doth no less belong to the image of God, than any other grace, or 
duty, or virtue whatever. In like manner, faith also belongeth to the image 
of God, and that not only as it is an intellectual perfection, but also with 
respect to all its operations and effects, as the Lord Christ himself, and the 
promise of the gospel, are in their several considerations the objects of it. 
In our first creation, the image of God consisted in the concreated rectitude 
of our natures, by which we were disposed and enabled to live to God ac- 
cording to the law of our creation ; and in this there was a great represent- 
ation of his righteousness, or of the universal absolute rectitude οἵ the 
nature of him by whom we were made. In like manner, whatever is com- 
municated to us by the grace of Jesus Christ, whereby our nature is repaired, 
disposed, and enabled to live to God, with all acts and duties suitable there- 
unto, according to the present law of our obedience, belongs to the restora- 
tion of the image of God’in us. In all the parts of this restoration, how- 
ever, there always is a special respect to that spiritual light, understanding 
or knowledge, which is the directive principle of the whole ; for the ‘new 
man is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created him,’ 
Col. iii. 10. This therefore being the image of God, it is evident that in 
the creation of man in the image of God, there was no respect to the hu- 
man nature of Christ, which, as the Son of God, he afterwards assumed 
Only it is granted, that we are both formed and reformed immediately in 
his image. For as he was and is, in his divine Person, the express image 
of the Father, the divine qualifications wherein the image of God originally 
consisted in us, were immediately wrought in us by him, as those wherein 
he would represent his own perfection. And in the restoration of this 
image to us, as God implanted in him incarnate, all fulness of that grace 
wherein it doth consist, and as he therein absolutely represents the invisible 
God to us, so we are transformed immediately into his likeness and image, 
and into that of God by him, 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

§ 20. It is further pleaded, ‘That if the Son of God should not have 
been incarnate, if Adam had not sinned, then Adam was not made in the 
image of Christ, but Christ was made in the image of Adam.’ 

Answ, It has been declared that the image of God, in which Adam was 
made, consisted in the rectitude of the principles of Adam’s nature, with 
respect to the condition wherein, and to the end for which he was made. 
In this rectitude, there was a representation of the divine righteousness 
and holiness. And in some sense Christ may be said to be made in the 
image of Adam, inasmuch as he was made flesh, or partaker of the same 
nature with him. For ‘because the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself took part of the same,’ Heb. ii. 14. He ‘took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men,’ Phil. 11. 
7. And to this he was designed by God, even to take on him that nature 
in which Adam was created, and in which he sinned. He was to be 
‘made like unto us in all things, sin only excepted,’ Heb. iv. 15. Thus 
his genealogy after the flesh is traced back by Luke to the first Adam, 
ch. ili. 38. As he is called not the first, or the exemplar of the creation of 
men, but the second Adam, 1 Cor. xv. 47, being to recover and restore 
what was lost by the first. Wherefore, in respect of the substance and 
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essence of human nature, Christ was made in the image of Adam ; but in 
respect of the endowments and holy perfections of that nature, he was 
made in the image of God. 

§ 21. Moreover, it is objected, ‘That the incarnation of Christ was a 
thing decreed for itself, and as to its futurition depended only on the im- 
mutable counsel of God. But this supposition, that it had respect to the 
fall of man and to his recovery, makes it to depend on an external accident, 
and which as to the nature of the thing itself might not have been.’ 

Answ. The resolution of this objection depends much on what hath 
been before discoursed concerning the order of the divine decrees, which 
we need not here repeat. Only we may remember that the foresight of 
the fall, and the decree of the permission of it, cannot with any reason be 
supposed to be consequential to the decree concerning the incarnation of 
the Son of God. For the reparation of man is every where in the Scrip- 
ture declared to be the end of Christ’s taking flesh. For in the ‘ fulness 
of time God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
that he might redeem them who were under the law,’ Gal. iv. 4. Neither 
can his incarnation be properly said either to be for itself on the one side, 
or by accident on the other. For it was decreed and fore-ordained for the 
glory of God. And the way whereby God intended to glorify himself 
therein was in our redemption, which in his infinite love to mankind was 
the moving cause thereof, John 11. 16. To the same effect is another 
objection, That if the Son of God had not been incarnate, neither angels 
nor men could have had their proper head and king. For as we have pre- 
mised, the Son of God should have been the immediate head of the whole 
creation, ruling every thing in its subordination to God, suitably to the 
nature, state, and condition of the several parts of creation. For as he 
was the image of the invisible God, so he was the first-born of every 
creature, Col. i. 16; that is, the Lord, Ruler, and Inheritor of them, as we 
have at large elsewhere declared. 

§ 22. It is pleaded, in the last place, ‘That had men continued in their 
integrity, there should have been a season when they were to be changed 
and translated into heaven. Now this being to be done by the Son of 
God, it was necessary that he should be incarnate for that purpose.’ This 
consideration is urged so far by Osiander. But it is carried on by the 
Socinians, and improved on another supposition of their own. Vid. Smal. 
Refut. Thes. Franzii. Disput. 12, p. 429. | 

Man, they tell us, was created absolutely mortal, and should have actu- 
ally died, although he had never sinned. That he might be raised again 
from the dead, God would have sent a Messiah, or one that should have 
been the means, example, and instrumental cause of our resurrection. 

Answ. All persons of sobriety will acknowledge that there is nothing in 
these reasonings but groundless curiosities, and vain speculations counte- 
nanced with false suppositions. For as God alone knows what would haye 
been the eternal condition of Adam, had he not violated the covenant of 
his nature ; so whatever change was to be effected in his condition as the 
reward of his obedience, God could have effected it by his infinite wisdom 
and power, without any such instrumental cause as these men imagine. 
Secret things belong to the Lord our God; nor are we to be wise above 
what is written. The notion of the Socinians that man would have died 
naturally, though not penally, is a figment of their own, that hath been 
elsewhere discussed, and is very unmeet to be laid as the foundation of new 
assertions, that cannot otherwise be proved. 
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From what hath been discbursed, it appears that there was no revelation 
of the incarnation of the Son of God in the state of innocence ; neither 
did it belong to that state, but was designed in order to his priesthood, 
which could therein have no place nor use. 

§ 23. Our next inquiry is concerning sacrifices, and whether they were 
to have had either place or use in the state of innocence. This being de- 
termined, the way will be cleared for fixing on its true foundation the 
origin of the priesthood of Christ, after which we are now making inquiry. 
And this inquiry is made necessary by some of the Roman church, parti- 
cularly Bellarmin and Gregory de Valentia. They have not indeed fixed 
any special controversy in this inquiry, whether there should have been 
any sacrifices in the state of innocence. But in an attempt to serve a 
principal concern of their own, they assert and contend for that which 
determines the necessity of sacrifices in that state, and in the condition of 
things between God and men at that time. For they plead in general, 
that ‘there neither is, nor ever was in the world, nor can be any religion 
without a true and real sacrifice.’ Their design in this is only to prove the 
necessity of the sacrifice of the mass. For on this supposition it must be 
esteemed to be of the very essence of the Christian religion, which some, 
on the contrary, judge to be overthrown thereby. Now it is certain that 
there was religion, and that this religion would have continued in the state 
of innocence, if that state had continued. Yea, therein all religion and 
religious worship was founded, being in-laid in our natures, and requisite 
to our condition in this world, with respect to the end for which we were 
made. In the state of innocence, then, on this supposition, sacrifices were 
necessary ; which Bellarmin includes in that Syllogism, as he calis it, 
whereby he attempts the proof of the necessity of his Missatical sacrifice 
in the church of Christ. ‘De Missa, lib. 1, cap. 20, Tanta,’ saith he, ‘ con- 
junctio est inter Legem seu Religionem, et Sacrifictum externum ac proprie 
dictum, ut omnino necesse sit aut Legem et Religionem vere et proprie in 
Christi Ecclesia non reperiri, aut Sacrificium quoque externum et proprie 
dictum in Christi Ecclesia reperiri. Nullum autem est si Missam tollas ; 
est igitur Missa Sacrificitum externum proprie dictum.’ ‘There is such a 
conjunction between the law or religion, and a sacrifice external and _pro- 
perly so called, that it is altogether necessary, either that there is no law or 
religion truly and properly to be found in the church of Christ, or there is 
a sacrifice, external and properly so called, to be found therein. But take 
away the mass, and there is none. Wherefore the mass is an external 
sacrifice, properly so called.’ 

δ 24. The invalidity of this argument to his particular purpose may 
easily be laid open. For setting aside all consideration of his mass, the 
Christian religion hath not only in it a proper sacrifice, but it has that very 
one sacrifice, from respect to which, the services of men in divine worship 
in the Old Testament church were called sacrifices ; and by which they 
were animated, and rendered useful. Tor the sacrifices of the law had no 
other end or use, but to prefigure that sacrifice which we enjoy in the 
Christian religion, and to exhibit the benefits thereof to the worshippers. 
This is the sacrifice of Christ himself, which was external, visible, proper, 
yea, the only true, real, substantial sacrifice, and that offered once for all. ᾿ 
And it is merely εξ ἀμετρία ανϑολκῆς, or an immeasurably corrupted imagi- 
nation which led Bellarmin to put in his frivolous and captious exception, 
to the sufficiency of this sacrifice in the Christian religion. For he pretends 
and pleads that this sacrifice did not belong to the Christian church, which 
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was founded in the resurrection of Christ, before which Christ had offered 
himself; as also that this sacrifice was but once offered, and now ceasethi 
so to be, so that if we have no other sacrifice but this, we have none 
at all. For, notwithstanding these bold and sophistical objections, our 
apostle sufficiently instructs us, that we have yet an High Priest, and an 
altar, and a sacrifice, and the blood of sprinkling, all in heavenly things 
and places. And, on purpose to prevent this cavil about this sacrifice 
not being offered again, he tells us that it is always ζωσα καὶ πρόσφατος, 
‘living and new slain. And, beyond all contradiction he determined 
either this one sacrifice of Christ to be insufficient, or that of the mass 
to be useless. For he shows that where any sacrifices will make per- 
fect them that come to God by them, there no more will be offered. 
And it is an undoubted evidence that no sacrifice hath obtained its end 
perfectly, as to making reconciliation for sin, where any other sacrifice 
properly so called doth come after it. Nor doth he prove the insuffici- 
ency of Aaronical sacrifices for this purpose, by any other argument, but 
that they were offered from year to year, and that another was to suc- 
ceed in their room, when they were over, Heb. x. I1—5. And _ this, 
upon the supposition of the Romanist, and the necessity of their Missa- 
tical sacrifice, falls as heavily on the sacrifice of Christ, as on those of the 
law. It is apparent, therefore, that they must either let go the sacri- 
fice of Christ as insufficient, or that of their mass as useless, for they 
can have no consistency in the same religion. Wherefore, they leave out 
the sacrifice of Christ, as that which was offered before the church was 
founded. But the truth is, the church was founded therein. And [ de- 
sire to know of these men, whether it be the outward act of sacrificing, 
or the efficacy of a sacrifice that is so necessary unto all religion? If it 
be the outward act that is of such use and necessity, how great was the 
privilege of the church of the Jews above that of the Romanists. For, 
whereas these pretend but unto one sacrifice, and that one so dark, obscure, 
and unintelligible, that the μυσται and exorrat of their Sacra cannot possibly 
agree amongst themselves what it is, nor wherein it doth consist. The 
Jews had many plain, express, visible sacrifices, which the whole church 
looked on, and consented in. But this whole pretence is vain; nor is 
any thing of the least worth in religion, but on the account of its efficacy 
to its end. And that we have with us the continual efficacy of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, in all our religious worship and approaches unto God, the 
Scripture is full and express. But these things do not belong to our present 
subject, the consideration of them will elsewhere occur. 

» § 25. As to our present purpose, I deny the major proposition of Bellar- 
min’s Syllogism, if taken absolutely and universally, as it must be, if any 
way serviceable to his cause. This, therefore, he proves. ‘ Propositio,’ 
saith he, ‘prima probatur, primo ex eo quod fere omnis Religio seu vera 
seu falsa omni loco et tempore semper ad cultum Dei Sacrificia adhibuerit : 
Hine enim colligitur, id prodire ex lumine et instinctu Nature, et esse 
primum quoddam principium a Deo nobis ingenitum. ‘It is proved from 
hence that almost all religion, whether true or false, in all places and times, 
hath made use of sacrifices in the worship of God. For, hence it is 
gathered, that this proceeds from the light and instinct of nature, being a 
certain principle inbred in us from God himself’ And hereon he proceeds 
to confute Chemnitius, who assigned the origin of sacrificing among the 
heathen, to an instinct of corrupt nature, which is the root of all supersti- 
tion. I shall not now inquire expressly into the origin of all sacrifices, it 
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must be done elsewhere. We here discourse only concerning those that 
are properly so called, and not only so, but propitiatory also ; for such he 
contendeth his mass to be. It is indeed suitable to the light of nature that 
of what we have left in our possession, we should offer to the service of | 
God, where he hath appointed a way for us to do so. But it is denied that 
in the state of innocence, he had appointed that to be by the way of sa- 
crificing sensible things. All eucharistical offerings would have then been 
moral and spiritual in pure acts of the mind, and its devotion in them. | 
Sacrifices of or for atonement were first instituted, and other offerings had 
their name from thence, by reason of some kind of analogy. And so far as 
thank-offerings were materially the same with those which were propitiatory, 
consisting in the death and blood of any creature, they had in them tlie na- 
ture of a propitiation also. That these were instituted after the fall, I 
have elsewhere sufficiently proved. Being, therefore, at first enjoined to 
mankind in general, as tokens of the recovery promised, they were retained 
and perpetuated amongst all sorts of men, even when they had lost all 
notion and remembrance of the promise, to which they were originally 
annexed. For sacrifices had a double advantage for the perpetuating 
themselves. First. A suitableness to the general principle of giving an ac- 
knowledgment to God, ina return of a portion of that all which comes 
from him. Secondly. They had a compliance with the accusation of con- 
science for sin, by an endeavour to transfer the guilt of it to another. But 
their first origin was entirely from divine and supernatural revelation, and 
not from the light or guidance of nature, nor of any such innate principle 
as Bellarmin imagines. No such inseparable conjunction, as is pretended, 
between sacrifices and religion, can hence be proved ; seeing they were ori- 
ginally an arbitrary institution, and that after there had been religion in the 
world. He thus proceeds further to confirm his first proposition. Sacri- 
ficium cum ipsa religione natum est, et-cum illa extinguitur; est igitur 
inter ea conjunctio plane necessaria. ‘Sacrificing was born with religion, 
and dies with it; there is, therefore, between them a conjunction plainly 
necessary. This is only a repetition of the proposition in other words. 
For to say that there is such a conjunction between sacrifices and religion, 
that the one cannot be without the other, and to say that they are born and 
die together, is to repeat the same thing. He adds, therefore, his proof of 
the whole. ‘Nam primi homines qui Deum coluisse leguntur Filii Adami 
fuerunt, Cain et Abel, illi autem sacrificia obtulisse dicuntur, Gen. iv. 
Afterwards, he proceeds to other instances under the Old Testament. Now, 
it is plain that by this first instance he has overthrown his general assertion. 
For he excludes from his proof the state of innocence, when unquestionably 
there was religion in the world, and that without sacrifices, if Cain and 
Abel were the first that offered them. He, therefore, by his instances doth 
neither prove what he proposed, nor touch upon our cause, that there were 
no sacrifices in the state of innocence, though that state is necessarily in- 
cluded in his general assertion. 

§ 26. From what hath been spoken it appears, that there was no decree, 
no counsel of God concerning either priest or sacrifice, with respect to the 
law of creation and the state of innocence. A supposition of the entrance 
of sin, and of what ensued thereon in the curse of the law, lie at the foun- 
dation of the designation of the priesthood and the sacrifice of Christ. 
Now, concerning the fall of man, the nature of that sin whereby he fell, 
the propagation of it to all mankind, the distress, misery, and ruin of the 
world thereby, I have at large discoursed in our former exercitations. 1 
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have also in them evinced in general, that it was not the will, purpose, or 
counsel of God, that all mankind should utterly perish in that condition, as 
He had determined concerning the angels that sinned; but that from the 
very beginning he had not only given various intimations, but also express 
testimonies of a contrary design. That, therefore, He would provide a 
relief for fallen man, that this relief was by the Messiah, whose coming 
and work He declared in a promise immediately upon the entrance of sin, 
hath been also demonstrated in those exercitations. Having removed some 
objections out of our way, it remains that we now build on these founda- 
tions. We proceed, then, to consider the special origin of the priesthood 
of Christ, in the counsel of God, with respect to the especial manner of de- 
liverance from sin and wrath designed therein. 


EXERCITATION XXVII. 


§ 1. The design. ᾧ 2. The end of God in his works in general : in the creation of man 
Personal transactions in the Holy Trinity concerning him. ᾧ 8. Gen. 1. 26. § 4. Plu- 
tality of persons in the Holy Deity here firstrevealed. § 5. God speaks not more regio. 
§ 6. Sentiments of the Jews on the words of this text inquired into and rejected. §7. 
Objections of Eniedinus unto this testimony examined at large. § 8. Personal internal 
transactions in the Holy Trinity with respect to mankind, proved. §9. Prov. vill. 22. 
Corrupt translation of the LXX. Arian pretences rejected. § 10. The Jewish inter- 
pretation of this place discussed and rejected. Objections of the Socinians. § 11. A 
divine Person intended ; proved from the text and context in sundry instances. § 12. 
The application of this Scripture to the Son of God, vindicated at large from the objec- 
tions of Eniedinus. § 13. Christ, with respect to God the Father, said to be Jax ἼΥΝ ; 
in what sense. § 14. The mutual delight and satisfaction of God and Wisdom in each 
other ; what they were, and with respect whereunto, Ps. xl. 8. ὁ 15. The joy and de- 
light of wisdom with the sons of men, hath respect to their redemption and salvation. 
§ 16. Objections of the Jews and Mahometans to the testimony given to Christ as the 
Son of God, Ps. ii, 1. ὁ 17. The opposition of Eniedinus to the same purpose, re- 
moved. § 18. Eternal transactions between the Father and Son, about the redemption of 
mankind, hence confirmed. 


§ 1. From what hath been already discoursed, it is manifest that the 
counsel of God concerning the incarnation, the priesthood, and the sacrifice of 
his Son, had respect to sin and to the deliverance of the elect from sin and 
all its consequences. The same truth has also been particularly discussed and 
confirmed, in our Exposition of the second chapter of this Epistle. That which 
now lies before us, is to inquire more expressly into the nature of the counsels 
‘of, God in this matter, and into their progress in execution. And as in this 
endeayour we shall carefully avoid all curiosity or vain attempts to be wise 
above what is written, so on the other hand, we shall study with sober 
diligence to declare and illustrate what is revealed on this subject, to the 
end that we may so increase in knowledge, as to be established in faith 
and obedience. Τὸ this end are our ensuing discourses designed. 

§ 2. God, in the creation of all things, intended to manifest his nature in 
its being, existence, and essential properties, and therein to satisfy his wis- 
dom and goodness. Accordingly, we find his expressions concerning him- 
self, in the work of creation, suited to declare these things; see Isa. xl. 
12-15. Also that the things themselves that were made, had in their 
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nature and order such an impression of divine wisdom, goodness, and 
power upon them, as made manifest the original cause from whence they 
did proceed. To this purpose discourseth our apostle, Rom. 1. 19—21. 
To γνωστον tov Θεοῦ φανερον ἐστιν ev avrotc: and the Psalmist, Ps. xix. 
1, 2, as do sundry other divine writers also. Wherefore, the visible works 
of God, man only excepted, were designed for no other end, but to 
declare in general the nature, being, and existence of God. But in this 
nature there are three Persons distinctly subsisting. And, herein consists 
the most incomprehensible and sublime perfection of the divine Being. 
The manifestation and glory, then, of this mystery, was intended in the 
creation of man. For therein God would glorify himself as subsisting in 
‘three distinct Persons, and himself in each of those Persons distinctly. 
This was not designed immediately in other parts of the visible creation, 
but in this, which was the compliment and perfection of the other parts. 
And, therefore, the first express mention of a plurality of Persons in the 
divine nature, is in the creation of man. And therein, also, are personal 
transactions intimated, concerning the present and future condition of man. 
This, therefore, is that which in the first place we shall evince, namely, 
that there were from all eternity personal transactions in the>Holy Trinity 
concerning mankind in their temporal and eternal condition, which transac- 
tions were first manifested in our creation. 

§ 3. The first revelation of the counsel of God concerning the glorifying 
of himself in the making and disposal of man, is declared, Gen. i. 26, 
ἘΠῚ mq.) PMT wabya ON mya Dd yew, ‘And God said, 
Let Us make man in Our image, according to Our likeness; and let 
them have dominion. This was the counsel of God concerning the 
making of D8, that is, not of that particular individual Person who was 
first created, and so called, but of the species or kind of creature, which 
in him he now proceeded to create. For the word Adam is used in this 
and the next chapter, in a threefold sense. First, for the name of the 
individual man who was first created. He was called Adam, from Adama, 
the ground, from whence he was taken, ch. 11. 19—21, ἀνθρωπος εκ γῆς 
χοικος, 1 Cor. xv. 47, of the earth, earthly. Secondly, It is taken indefi- 
nitely for the man spoken of, chap. 11. 7, DY DINTTNS DTN MT Ay 
MINT 7: ‘And the Lord God created man, not he whose name was 
Adam, for He Hajediah is never prefixed to any proper name, but the man 
indefinitely of whom he speaks. Thirdly, It denotes the species of man- 
kind: so is it used in this place, for the reddition is in the plural 
number, ‘And let them have dominion: the multitude of individuals 
being included in the expression of the species. Hence it is added, ver. 
27. ‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him, male and female created he them ; which is not spoken with re- 
spect unto Eve, who was not then made, but unto the kind or race 
wherein both sexes were included. 

§ 4. Concerning them, God saith, mby2, ‘Let ws make, in the plural 
number ; and so are the following expressions of God in the same work : 
w58a, ‘in owr image, ἼΣ 29, ‘ according to own likeness.’ This is the 
first time that God so expresseth himself, and the only occasion whereon he 
doth so in the account of the creation, As to all other things, we hear no 
more but D758 WAN, ‘ And God said; in which word also I will not deny 
but respect may be had to the plurality of Persons in the divine essence, as_ 
the Spirit is expressly mentioned, chap. i. 2. But here the mystery of it is 


clearly revealed. The Jews constantly affirm, that the elders oe trans- 
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lated the law at the request of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, changed or corrupted 
the text in thirteen places, whereof this was the first. For ΤΠ)», ‘ Let us 
make, they rendered by ποιήσω, “ I will make, and not ποιήσωμεν, in the 
plural number. And this they say they did, lest they should give occasion 
to the king or others to imagine that their law allowed of any more gods 
than one, or on any account departed from the singularity of the divine 
nature. Whether this was the case or not, I know not, and have sufficient 
reason not to be too forward in giving credit to their testimony, if nothing 
else be given in evidence of what they affirm. For no traces of any such 
corruptions remain in any copies or memorials of the translation intended 
by them, which are come down unto us. But this is sufficiently evident, 
that the reporter of this story apprehended an unanswerable appearance of 
a plurality of subsistences in the Deity, which they by whom the Trinity is 
denied, as we shall see immediately, know not what to make of, or how 
to solve. 

§ 5. Some have indeed taken an easy way in the exposition of this place, 
to remove the difficulty which appears in it. God, they say, in it speaks 
more regio, ‘in a kingly manner, by the plural number. ‘Mos est, 
saith Grotius, ‘ Hebreorum de Deo, ut de rege loqui: reges res magnas 
agunt de consilio primerum,’ 1 Reg. xii. 6 ; 2 Paral. x. 9, sic et Deus, 1 Reg. 
xxii. 20. ‘It is the manner of the Hebrews to speak of God as of a king. 
And kings transact important things by the counsel of their chiefs.’ But 
the question is not about the manner of speaking among the Hebrews, (and 
yet no instance can be given of their speaking in the first person, as here,) 
but of the words of God himself concerning himself; and of the reason of 
the change of the expression constantly used before. God is king of all 
the world, of the whole creation ; and if, in creating, he had spoken more 
regio, he would have done it with respect to the whole equally, and not sig- 
nally with respect to man. Besides, this mos regius is a custom of a much 
later date ; and that which then did not exist, could not be alluded to. And 
the reason added why this form of speech is used, namely, because ‘ kings 
do great things by the counsel of their principal attendants, requires in the 
application, that God should consult with some created princes about the 
creation of man, which is an anti-scriptural figment, and shall be immedi- 
ately disproved. Least of all is any countenance given to this mterpreta- 
tion from the place alleged, 1 Kings xxii. 20. The application of this 
passage to this purpose is borrowed from Aben Ezra on this place, in his 
attempt to avoid the testimony here given to the Trinity. ‘ Who shall per- 
suade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? For as there 
is nothing spoken in the plural number to parallel this expression, so, if 
that allegorical declaration of God’s providential rule be literally pressed, 
Satan, or a lying spirit, must be esteemed to be one of the chiefs with whom 
he consulted. ‘ But who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being the 
man of his counsel hath taught him? With whom took he counsel, and 
who made him understand? Isa. xl. 13, 14. 

The ancients unanimously agree, that a plurality of persons in the Deity 
is here revealed and asserted. Yea, the council of Syrmium, though dubious, 
yea Arianizing in their confession of faith, yet denounceth anathema upon 
any that shall deny these words,. ‘ Let Us make man,’ to be the words of 
the Father to the Son, Socrat. Lib. 2, Cap. 25, Chrysostome lays the weight 
of his argument for it, from the change in the manner of expression 
before used, as he may do justly and solidly. ‘ Apparet,’ saith Ambrose, 
‘Concilio Trinitatis creatum esse hominem.’ Neither have any of those 
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who of late have tried to evade the evidence of this passage, in support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, answered any of the arguments of the ancients 
for the sense we plead for; nor replied with any likelihood of reason to 
their objections against that interpretation, which they took notice of as 
invented long ago. Theodoret in his Quest. in Genes. Quest. 20, urgeth, 
That {if God used this manner of speech concerning himself, merely to 
declare his mind more regio, he would have done it always, at least he would 
have done it often. And assuredly, it would have been the form of speech 
used in that kingly act of giving the law at Sinai; for that, if any thing, 
required the kingly style pretended. But the absolute contrary is observed. 
God in that whole transaction with his peculiar people and subjects, speaks 
of himself constantly in the singular number. 

§ 6. But there are two sorts of persons who with all their strength and 
artifices, oppose our exposition of this place; namely, the Jews and the 
Socinians, with whom we have to do perpetually in whatever concerns 
the person and offices of Christ the Messiah, and in what any way relates 
thereunto. We shall, therefore, first consider what they offer to secure 
themselves from this testimony against their infidelity, and then farther show 
the force of the words, to the end peculiarly designed. And, although 
there is a great coincidence in their pretensions, yet I shall handle them 
distinctly, that it may the better appear wherein the one receiveth aid from 
the other. . 

The Jews are at no small loss, as to the intention of the Holy Ghost in 
this expression ; and if we believe some of them, they have been so from 
of old. For, as we observed before, they all affirm that these words were 
changed in the translation of the LX X. because they could not understand 
how they*might be properly expressed without giving countenance unto 
Polytheism. Philo, de Opificio Mun. knows not on what to fix, but after 
a pretence of some reason for satisfaction, adds, τὴν μὲν ovy αληθεστατὴν 
αἰτίαν, Θεον αναγκὴ povoy εἰδεναι - The true reason hereof is known to God 
alone. The reason which he esteems most probable, is taken out of Plato 
in his Timeeus. For whereas, he saith, there was to be in the nature of man 
a principle of vice and evil, it was necessary that it should be from another 
author, and not from the Most High God. But, though such woeful mis- 
takes may be passed over in Plato, who had no infallible rule to guide him 
in his disquisition after truth ; in him who had the advantage of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, it cannot be excused, seeing this figment 
riseth up in opposition to the whole design of them. Some seek an evasion 
in the word ΤΌ», which they would have to be the first person singular in 
Niphal ; and not the first person plural in Kal. Having, therefore, a pas- 
sive signification, the meaning is, that Homo factus est, man or Adam 
was made in our image and likeness; that is, of Moses and other men. 
Of this exposition of the words, Aben Ezra says plainly, > tom wy ; 
it is an interpretation for a fool; and well refutes it from those words of 
God himself, Gen. ix. 6, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed , for in the image of God made he man; with other con- 
siderations of the text. R. Saadias would have it that God spake these 
words, ὈΣΞ 52 37127 dy, ‘Secundum consuetudinem Regum,’ or j2W 3 pwd 
D’D277 27279, as Aben Ezra; the plural number, which is the custom of 
kings. This we have already rejected, and must yet farther call it into 
examination, as it is managed by the Socinians. 

But it is evident that the mtroduction of this style is comparatively 
modern, and nothing but usage or custom has given reverence or majesty to 
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it. Joseph Kimchi would have it, that God speaks to himself, or to the 
earth, or to the four elements. For as the soul of man was to be immedi- 
ately created by God, so his body was to be from the earth, by an union 
of the principles and qualities of it. And this man falls on the rock which 
he principally aims to avoid ; namely, an appearance of Polytheism. For 
he makes the earth itself to be a God, that hath a principle of operation in 
itself, with a will and understanding whereby to exert it. Some of them 
affirm that in these words Ged consulted ΓΟ Sy son with his family 
above; that is, the angels ; which Aben Ezra on the place principally in- 
clines unto. This must afterwards be distinctly examined. Others say 
it is God and 12°71 m2, His house of judgment. n> DIN ΤῸΝ BND ON? 
yoxy oy NON WT Ma DY Taya Nw ΣΤΡ, says Rashi on the place, 
‘if it had been written, Let me, or I_will make man, he had not taught us 
that he spake unto his house of judgment, but to himself, the danger of 
which he shows, from the expressions in the plural number. Hence, some 
learned men have supposed that of old by God and his house of judg- 
ment, they intended the persons of the Holy Trinity, the Father, Word, 
and Spirit. But the explication which they frequently give of their minds 
herein, will not allow us so to judge, at least of any of their post-tal- 
mudical masters. 

Other vain and foolish conjectures ef their's in this matter, I shall not 
repeat. These instances are sufficient as to my present intention. For, 
hence it is evident, in what uncertainties they involve themselves, who 
are resolved upon an opposition to the truth. They know not what to fix 
upon, nor wherewith to relieve themselves. Although they all aim at the 
same end, yet, what one embraces another condemns, and those that are 
wisest reckon up all the conjectures they can think of together, *but fix on 
no one as true, or as deserving to be preferred before others. For error 
is nowhere stable or certain, but fluctuates like the isle of Delos, byond the 
skill of men or devils to give it a fixation. And thus much alse of their 
opinions was necessary to be expressed, that it might appear from whom 
the Socinians, and those who cooperate with them in opposing the testimo- 
nies given to the Trinity, do borrow their objections. Little or nothing 
have they to offer for the support of their cause, but what they have bor- 
rowed from those avowed enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

δ 7. I shall not in this instance collect the sentiments of the Socinians 
out of several of their writers, but I shall examine him, who was one of the 
first that made it his professed design to elude all the testimonies of the 
Scriptures, which are usually pleaded in the defence of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. This is Georgius Eniedinus; whose writings indeed gave the 
first countenance te the Antitrinitarian cause. And I shall the rather deal 
with him, because his perverse discourses, which were almost worn out of 
the world, are lately revived by a new edition, and are become common in 
the hands of many. Besides, indeed, there is little or nothing material 
added in this cause by his followers, to his sophistical evasions and ob- 
jections ; though what he had not done in the New Testament, being pre- 
vented by death, is pursued in his method by Felbinger. The title of his 
book is, ‘Explicationes locorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti, ex quibus 
Trinitatis Dogma stabiliri solet ; whereof, this under consideration is the 
second. To the argument from hence for a plurality of persons in the same 
divine essence, he brings various objections, mostly borrowed from the 
Jews, and invented by them out of their hatred to the Christian faith. 
And both of these sorts of men do always think it sufficient to their 
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cause, to make cavilling objections to the clear evidence of any divine 
testimony, not regarding to give any sense of their own, which they will 
abide by, as the true exposition of the words. 

He therefore first pleads ; ‘ Si ex hoc loquendi formula numerus et natura 
Dei venanda et colligenda est, dicimus primo, non plus esse Trinitariis in 
hoc dicto ad tres Deitatis personas stabiliendas preesidil, quam Gentibus et 
omnibus idololatris, ad sua multiplicia et numero carentia numina confirman- 
dum. Illud enim, racramus, et NostRAM, tam potest ad decem, centum, 
mille, quam ad tria referri, neque quidquam est futilius et ineptius quam 
sic argumentari. Hic dicuntur esse multi; ergo sunt tres; nam possunt 
esse viginti, triginta, quinquaginta, &c. Ergo siquid roboris in hoc argu- 
mento est, hoc tantum concludit Deos esse multos. Absit autem a nobis, 
certe abest a Mose ista prophanitas, ut multitudinem Deorum, sacrarum 
literarum testimonio introducamus aut stabiliamus.’ 

But these things are sophistical and vain. The unity of the divine 
nature is always supposed in our disquisitions concerning the persons sub- 
sisting therein. And this is so clearly and positively asserted in the Scrip- 
ture, particularly by Moses, Deut. vi. 4, and any apprehensions to the 
contrary are so directly répugnant to the light of nature, that no expressions 
can be found to give the least countenance to any other notion, without 
ascribing direct contradictions to it, which if certain and evident, were a 
sufficient ground to reject the whole. No pretence therefore to any imagi- 
nation of a plurality of Gods, can be made use of from these words. And 
the whole remaining sophistry of this objection, lies in a supposition that 
we plead for three distinct persons in the Trinity from this place, which 
is false. That there is a plurality of subsistencies in the divine nature, we 
plead from hence ; that these are three, neither more nor less, we prove from 
other parts of Scripture, without number. Many of these I have else- 
where vindicated from the exceptions of these men. Without a supposi- 
tion of this plurality of persons, we say, no tolerable account can be given 
of the reason of this assertion, by them who acknowledge the unity of 
the divine nature. .And we design no more, but that therein there is mutual 
counsel, which, without a distinction of persons cannot be fancied. This 
whole pretence, therefore, founded on a vain and false supposition, that this 
testimony is used to prove a certain number of persons in the Deity, is 
altogether vain and frivolous. 

He adds, ‘Secundo, illud quoque hic perpendendum est, quod ex his 
Mosis verbis, non sequitur hoc, Deum, qui dixit Fracramus, fuisse multi- 
plicem, sive non unum fuisse locutum, sed hoc tantum, hee verba prolata 
coram pluribus. Unus ergo erat, qui loquebatur, sed loquebatur preesen- 
tibus aliis. Hine autem non immediate sequitur Creatores hominis fuisse 
multos. Nam ad hance conclusionem pluribus adhuc consequentiis opus 
est. Nimirum querendum statim est, quinam illi fuerint, quos Deus allo- ᾿ 
cutus est. Deinde Creature, an increati? Tum an illa quoque equaliter 
cum Deo operati sint in formatione hominis.’ 

Although he only here proposeth in general, what he intendeth after- 
wards to pursue in particular, yet something must be observed thereon, 
to keep upright the state of our inquiry, which he endeavours perpetually to 
wrest to his advantage. And 1. The invidious expressions which he makes 
use of as Dewm multiplicem, and the like, are devoid of ingenuity and 
charity ; nothing that answers them being owned by those whom he oppo- 
seth. 2. It follows not from our exposition of these words, nor is it by us 
asserted, that man had many creators; which he need not pretend that 
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there is need of many consequences to prove, seeing none was ever 50 
fond as to attempt the proof of it. I confess that expression in Job; TN 
ΝῺ mdx, chap. xxxv. 10, ‘ Where is God my Creators?’ doth prove that 
He is in some sense many who made us. But whereas creation is a work 
proceeding from, and an effect of the infinite properties of the one divine 
nature, our Creator is but one, although that one be equally Father, Son, and 
Spirit. 3. It is granted that one speaks these words, not more together ; 
but he so speaks them, that he takes those to whom he speaks into the 
society of the same work with himself; neither is the speaker more or 
otherwise concerned, in, Let us make, and in our image, than are those to 
whom he speaks. Neither indeed is it the speaking of these words before 
many concerned, that Moses mentions, but it is the concurrence of many to 
the same work, with the same interest and concern in it. -And whoever is 
concerned, speaking or spoken to, in the first word, Let us make, is no less 
respected in the following words, in our image and likeness. They must 
therefore be of one and the same nature, which was to be represented in the 
creature, to be made in their image. These things being premised, we 
may take a view of the pursuit and management of his particular ob- 
jections. 

‘ Atque quod ad primum attinet; Quinam scilicet illi fuerint, quos sit 
Deus allocutus ; primo dicere possumus, non necessarium esse, propter hu- 
jusmodi locutionum formas, multa individua constituere. Seepe enim Scrip- 
tores aliquem, secum deliberantem et disceptantem, introducunt. Ex quo 
non statim sequitur ei plures in consultatione adesse, sed tantum hoc, illum 
diligenter et solicite omnia considerare et expendere. Ita ergo Deus animal 
omnium prestantissimum creaturus, introducitur a Mose consultabundus 
ανθρωποπαθὼς more Scripture. Unde tamen non sequitur, Deum in istud 
consilium alios adhibuisse.’ , 

Herein this author exceeds the confidence of the Jews; for they con- 
stantly grant, that somewhat more than one individual person must be 
intended in these words, or no proper sense can be elicited from them. 
But the whole of this discourse, and what he would insinuate by it, is mere- 
ly petitio principti, accompanied with a neglect of the argument which he 
pretends to answer. For he only says that one may be introduced, as it 
were deliberating and consulting with himself, whereof yet he gives no in- 
stance, either from the Scripture, or from any other sober writing, nor can 
he give any parallel to this discourse here used. But he takes no notice 
that the words directly introduce more than one consulting and deliberating 
among themselves, about creating of man in their image. And of a form 
of speech answering hereunto, where one only and absolutely is concerned, 
no instance can be given in any approved author. 

Again, what he concludes from his arbitrary supposition, namely, that 
hence it doth not follow, that God took counsel with others besides himself, 
is nothing to the argument in hand. For we prove not hence that God con- 
sulted with others besides himself, nor would it be to our purpose so to do. 
But this the words evince, that he who thus consulteth with himself, is 
in some respect more than one. But will this author abide by it, that this 
is the sense of the place, and that thus the words are to be interpreted ? 
This he hath not the least thought of, nor will maintain that it is accord- 
ing to truth. For if they can invent objections against our interpretation 
of any testimony of Scripture, they never care to give one of their own, 
which they will adhere to and defend: which way of dealing in sacred 
things which are of so great importance, is very perverse and froward. 
Thus our author here relinquishing this conjecture proceeds: 
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‘Sed demus esto ; Deum hic aliquos compellasse, queeramus quinam isti 
fuerint. Aiunt Adversarii hos omnino debuisse esse sermonis et rationis 
capaces. Quomodo enim Deus alloqueretur eos, qui nec loqui nec intel- 
ligere possint; sed hoc non satis firmum est; Nam scimus Deum sepe 
etiam cum sensu et ratione carentibus colloquium instituere ut in Esa. i. 
Audite coeli.’ 

Rather than this man would omit any cavil, he will make use of such as are 
sapless and ridiculous. God doth not here speak to others that are not him- 
self, but by speaking as he doth declares himself to exist in a plurality of per- 
sons, capable of mutual consultation and joint operation. But here he must 
be supposed, as some of the Jews fancied before him, to speak to the inanimate 
parts of the creation; as he speaks in the first of Isaiah, ‘Hear O heavens, and 
give ear O earth.’ But such rhetorical apostrophes are in truth spoken to men, 
and that scheme of speech is used merely to impress them with the things 
that are spoken. Apply this unto the words of God in the circumstances 
of the creation of man, and it will appear shamefully ridiculous. He 
therefore trusteth not to this subterfuge, but proceeds to another. 

‘Sed demus etiam hoc; Istos Deo preesentes fuisse rationales, quid postea? 
Addunt hos non fuisse creaturas, quia Deus non soleat in suum consilium 
adhibere creaturas ; oportet ergo ut fuerint creatores, Filius cum Spiritu. 
Verum isti meminisse debebant, Scripturam Sacram nusquam Deum solita- 
rium statuere, sed semper illi apparitores et agmina Angelorum attribuere, 
᾿ πῇ ex visionibus prophetarum patet. Quod autem in consultationem non 
adhibeat creaturas Deus, hoc quoque ex eisdem visionibus refellitur. Nam 
etsi verum est deum proprie cum nullo consulere, neque ullius egere consi- 
lio, tamen prophetz illum consultantem cum spiritibus representant, 1 Reg. 
22. Isa. vi. Job i. Jam vero cum Adamus formabatur, extitisse Angelos 
sequens Historia Mosis docet. Ergo potuerunt illi Deo de condendo homine 
consultanti assistere, et coram illis potuit Deus hee protulisse.’ 

This man seenis willing to grant any thing but the truth. That which 
this whole discourse amounts to is, that God spake these words to the an- 
gels, as the Jews pretend. So Jarchi says, that God spake unto them 
Sw JIT. by way of condescension, that they should not be troubled to 
see a creature made little less excellent than themselves. Others of them 
say, that God spake to them as he is attended with them, or as they wait 
upon his throne, which they call his house of judgment, and this sense 
Eniedinus, and those that follow him, use. But this we have disproved al- 
ready, so that it need not here be much insisted on. The Scripture express- 
ly denies that God took counsel with any besides himself in the whole 
work of the creation, Isa. xl. 12—14. Creation is a pure act of in- 
finite monarchical sovereignty, wherein there was no use of any intermediate 
instrumental causes, as there was in the government of the world. Where- 
fore, in the course of providence, God may be introduced as speaking with 
or to the creatures whom he will employ in the execution thereof, and who 
attend his throne to receive his commands; but in the work of creation, 
wherein none were to be employed, this can have no place, nor can God be 
represented as consulting with any creatures in the creation, without a dis- 
turbance of the true notion and apprehension of it. Besides, nothing of 
this nature can be proved, no not with respect to providential dispensations 
from the places alledged. For Isa. vi., it is the prophet only whom God in 
vision speaks to, calling forth his faith and obedience, ‘ Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us ? ver. 8. But whereas he speaks both in the singu- 
Jar and plural number ; ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? 
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there- is there also a plurality of persons in the same individual 
essence expressed; and to the other persons besides the Father, is this 
place applied by the Holy Ghost, John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26. In 
the other two places, 1 Kings xxii. Job i. God is introduced speaking to 
the devil, which it is some marvel to find cited to this purpose, by persons 
of more sobriety and modesty than Eniedinus. 

Again, man was made in the image and likeness of him that speaks, and 
of all that are as it were conferred with. ‘ Let us make man in our image.’ 
But man was not made in the image and likeness of angels, but in the 
image and likeness of God, that is of God alone, as it is expressed in the 
next verse. And the image here mentioned, doth not denote that which is 
made to answer another thing, but that which another is to answer unto. 
‘Let us make man in our image,’ that is, conformable unto our nature. “ Now 
God and angels have not one common nature, that should be the exemplar 
and prototype in the creation of man. Their natures and properties are in- 
finitely distant. And that likeness which is between angels and men, doth 
no way prove that man was made in the image of angels, although angels 
should be supposed to be made before them. For more is required hereunto 
than a mere similitude and likeness, as one egg is like to another, but not 
the image of another. A design of conforming one to another, with its de- 
pendence on that other, is required hereunto; so man was made in the 
image of God alone. But he farther objects. 

‘Sed quid tum, si omnia demus; Deum non creaturis preesentibus, neque 
illos esse allocutum his verbis; sequitur ne eum qui locutus est cum illis 
quos allocutus est ejusdem esse Nature et essentiz ? Hoe enim isti moli- 
untur. Certe fatuum est ita colligere. lle qui loquitur et illi quos allo- 
quitur sunt ejusdem Essentiz. Sic enim Serpens οὐ Eva, et Homo 
Diabolus et quid non.’ 

At whose door the censure of folly will rest, a little examination of this 
sophism will discover. For whatever this man may imagine, it will certainly 
follow, that if God spake to any, and they were not creatures, those to 
whom he spake were of the same nature and essence with him that spake. 
For God and creatures divide the whole nature of beings ; and therefore if 
any be spoken to that is not a creature, he is God ; unless he can discover 
a middle sort of being, that is not God nor a creature, neither the maker 
nor made. Again, it is a wondrously vain supposition, that our argument 
from hence is taken, from this general proposition, ‘ He that speaks, and he 
that is spoken to, are of the same nature ; the absurdity whereof is obvious 
to children. But there is here such a speaking of one, as declares him in 
some respect to be more than one. And they are all assumed into the same 
society, in the forming of man in the likeness of that one nature, whereof 
they were equally partakers. All these pretences thereof are at last deserted 
by our author, who betakes himself to that which is inconsistent with 
them. 

‘Sed excipient fortasse, Mosem non tantum hoc significare, Deum esse 
allocutum presentes illos, sed eos in societatem operis vocasse, et creationis 
participes fecisse ; faciamus inquit. At qui Creator est hominis, est etiam 
universi; qui universi est solus et verus Deus. Hoc igitur jam diligentius 
excutiendum est ; an Deus in hoc verbo faciamus, secum -alios incluserit, 
atque creationem hominis aliis quoque communicaverit? Nos enim dici- 
mus, illud faciamus, etiamsi forma et voce sit plurale, tamen significatione 
et vi esse singulare ; neque de ullo alio nisi de solo loquente, hoc est de Deo 
esse intelligendum.’ 
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As he here at onee overthrows all his former pretences, with some others 
also that he adds from the Jews in the close of his discourse, he thus makes 
it sufficiently manifest that it is not truth, or the true sense of the words, 
which he inquires after, but merely how he may multiply captious objec- 
tions to the sense by us pleaded for. And now when he comes to own a 
direct opposition to it, his discourse wherein he states the matter in differ- 
ence, is composed of sophistical expressions. For whereas he pretends that 
our judgment is, ‘That God by these words, calls in others besides himself 
to himself into the society of this work ; whereby it is proved that both he 
that speaks, and they that are spoken unto, are of the same nature, he doth 
but attempt to deceive the unwary reader. For we say not that ‘God 
speaks unto others besides himself, nor calls in others to the work of crea- 
tion ; but God alone speaks in himself and to himself, because as he is one 
in essence, so as to personal subsistence there are three in one, as many 
other places of the Scripture do testify. And these three are each of them 
intelligent operators, though all working by that nature which is one, and 
common to, or in them all. Therefore are they expressed as speaking thus 
in the plural number, which could not be in any congruity of speech, were 
he that speaks but one person as well as one in nature. And were not the 
doctrine of the Trinity clearly revealed in other places of Scripture, there 
could be no proper interpretation given of these words, so as to give no 
countenance to Polytheism. But that being so revealed and taught else- 
where, the interpretation of this place is easy and plain, according to the 
analogy thereof. But that one person alone is intended in these words, he 
proceeds to prove. 

‘Primo enim hoc omnibus linguis usitatum est, ut numero plurali, cum 
de se cum de aliis etiam singularibus passim sine discrimine utantur ; sic 
Christus cum de se solo loqueretur, John iu. 11, ait, Quod scimus loquimur, 
et quod videmus testamur; in quibus verbis Christum de se pluraliter loqui 
sequentia ostendunt ; si, inquit, terrena dixi yobis. Sic Deus de seipso solo, 
Isa. xli. 22, Accedant et nuntient nobis, queecunque ventura sunt, et pone- 
mus cor nostrum et sciemus novissima eorum et que ventura sunt in- 
dicate nobis. Quin etiam illud observari potest, de eodem et unico singulari 
permixtim nunc singularem nunc pluralem usurpari nunrerum; et Isa. vi., 
dicit Deus, Quem mittam aut quis ibit pro nobis? Ex quibus et similibus 
locis et loquendi usu vulgare apparet, posse verbum plurale de uno solo 
recte intelligi et dici. Ergo etiamsi Deus hic dicat faciamus, tamen tan- 
tundem est, ac si diceret faciam.’ 

What he saith is so usual in all languages, that one speaking of himself 
should speak in the plural number, having respect to no more than himself, 
nor letting any others into a concern with himself in the things spoken, he 
can give no instance of in any language, out of any ancient approved 
author. 

1. That mode of speech is a novelty in the use of language. Particularly 
it is a stranger to the Scripture. As this author could not, no more can any 
of his successors produce, any one instance out of the Old Testament, of 
any one, unless it were God alone, were he never so great or powerful, that 
spake of himself in the first person in the plural number. Aben Ezra 
himself on this place grants that no such instance can be given. He is 
therefore at once deprived of the Hebrew language, in which alone his in- 
stances ought to be given, if he will argue from the use of language. 

2. The places he recites relieve him not, John iii. 11. Our Saviour's 
words respect not himself only, but his disciples also, who taught and bap- 
tized in his name, whose doctrine he would vindicate as his own. And as 
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for what he adds afterwards, ‘If I have told you earthly things,’ it relates 
directly to that discourse which in his own person he had just held with 
Nicodemus, with respect whereunto he changed his phrase of speech unto 
the singular number, which overthrows his pretensions. The words of the 
prophet, Isa. xli. 22, are either spoken of God alone, or of God and the 
church, whom he called and joined with himself, in bearing witness against 
idols and idolaters. And he may take his choice in whether sense he will 
admit of them. If they are spoken of God alone, we have another testi- 
mony to confirm our doctrine, that there must be and is a plurality of per- 
sons in the one singular undivided nature of God. If of the church also, 
there is no exception in them to our rule, that one person speaks of himself 
in the Scripture only in the singular number. 

3. His other instance out of the same prophet, Isa. vi. 8, ‘ Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?’ is indeed to his purpose of proving, that 
the singular and plural number are used mixedly or promiscuously of one 
and the same. But who is that one? It is God alone. No such instance 

‘can be given in any other. And why are things so expressed by him and 
concerning him? Who can give any tolerable reason, but this alone; 
namely, because his nature is one and singular, but subsisting in more per- 
sons than one. And indeed this place considered with its circumstances, 
and the application of it in the New Testament, doth infallibly confirm the 
truth we contend for. He hath not yet therefore attained to a proof 
that the word may be so used as he pretends, which with these men is 
enough to secure them from the force of any Scripture testimony. He 
adds therefore : 

‘Secundo, Non solum posse, sed omnino necessarium esse, ut hic facia- 
mus singulare denotet individuum, inde probatur, quia si illa yox multitu- 
dinem in se includeret, nunquam ausi fuissent sacri Scriptores eam immutare 
et in singularem numerum vertere. At Prophet, Ipse Christus et apostoli 
ubicunque de hac creatione loquuntur eam uni et quidem in singulari 
usurpata voce attribuunt. Nam statim ipse Moses subjicit, Et creavit Deus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem suam. Quod proxime dixerat 
faciamus, hic exprimit per Deus creavit ; quod ibi in imaginem nostram, hic 
in singulari, ad imaginem swam. Sic Cap. vi., Delebo hominem quem 
creavi. Et Christus Matt. xix.4. Qui fecit hominem ab initio, masculum 
et feeminam fecit eos. Mare. x. 6, Masculum et feeminam fecit eos Deus. 
Paulus, Act. xvii. 26, Deus fecit ex uno omne genus humanum. Ad Colos. 
iii. 10. Induentes novum hominem, eum qui renovatur ad agnitionem se- 
cundum imaginem illius qui creavit illum. Cum ergo omnes testantur uni- 
cum esse illum, qui hominem creavit, sequitur etiam hoc loco per verbum 
faciamus, non nisi unum significari. Posse enim unum per plurale signi- 
ficari jam monstravimus.’ - 

Nothing can be more effectually pleaded, in the behalf of the cause op- 
posed by this man, than what is here alledged by him in opposition to it. 
For it is certain, that the holy writers would never have ascribed the crea- 
tion of all unto one, and expressed it in the singular number, as they do 
most frequently, had it not been one God, one Creator, by whom all things 
were made. This is the position which he lays down as the foundation of 
his objection. And he was not so brutish as once to imagine, that we be- 
lieved there were more creators, and so consequently more gods than one. 
But takes this assertion also on the other side; namely, That the holy 
writers would never have ascribed the creation to more than one, unless 
that one in some sense or other had been more than one. Where- 
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fore they do not change, as is pretended, the plural expression into a 
singular, but the Holy Ghost expressing the same thing of making man in 
the image of God, sometimes expresseth it in the singular number, by rea- 
son of the singularity of the nature of God, which is the original of all di- 
vine operations, for God works by his nature ; and sometimes in the plural, 
because of the plurality of persons in that nature. On which supposition 
these different expressions are reconciled, and without it they cannot be 
reconciled. 

And all these objections and cayils are brought merely against the ne- 
cessary use and signification of the word factamus, ‘ Let us make,’ in the 
plural number. What is alleged by the ancients and others, to clear the 
intention of the expression in this place particularly, he takes no notice of. 
For he makes no inquiry, why seeing in the whole antecedent account of, 
the worl: of creation, God is introduced speaking constantly in the singular 
number, here the mode of speech is changed, and God speaks as consulting or 
deliberating in the plural number. And he says not only, ‘ Let us make,’ but 
adds, ‘ In our image, and in our likeness.’ To imagine this to be done 
without some peculiar reason, is to dream rather than inquire into the sense 
of Scripture. And other reason besides what we have assigned, cannot be 
given with any tolerable congruity to the common use of speaking. But 
supposing that he hath sufficiently evinced what he intended, he proceeds 
to give a reason of the use of this kind of speech, where one is spoken of 
in the plural number. 

Que sit autem causa cur liceat per pluralem numerum significare unum, 
et quando hoc soleat fieri, varice afferri solent causee. Quidam censent fieri 
honoris gratia, ut de eminentibus et excellentibus personis pluraliter loqua- 
mur. Id usitatum esse lingue Hebreee annotant docti; inter quos Ceval- 
lerius in sua syntaxi hune tradit canonem: Que dignitatem signifi- 
cant pluraliter usurpantur ad ampliorem honorem. Ut, Jos. xxiv. 20, Dii 
sancti ipse. Exod. xxi. 29, Domini ejus pro Dominus. Isa. xix. 4, In 
manu Dominorum duri; pro Domini. Gen. xlii. 40, Domini terre ; pro 
Dominus. Imohoc non tantum in Hebrea, sed in aliis quoque linguis esse usi- 
tatum, patet «x σχολ. Sophoclis ; qui in C&dipo Coloneo annotavit poetam 
dixisse δουναι σφιν pro Sovva αὐτῳ et addit scriptum esse Kara τιμὴν πληθυν- 
τικως ; propter honorem seu dignitatem pluraliter.’ 

We also grant that it is one who is here intended, only we say, he is not 
spoken of under that consideration of being one. Nor is it enough to prove 
that the word may in the plural number be used in a singular sense, but 
that it is so in this place, seeing the proper import of it is otherwise. Neither 
can that expression concerning God, Josh. xxiv. 20, 87 DwWIP DTN, ¢ Dii 
sancti ipse, be used, ‘ Honoris Gratia,’ seeing it is no honour to God to be 
spoken of as many gods, for his glory is that he is one only. It hath there- 
fore another respect, namely, to the persons in the unity of the same nature. 
I could easily give the reasons of all his other instances in particular, where- 
in men are spoken of, and manifest that they will yield him no relief. But- 
this may suffice in general, that they are all speeches concerning others in 
the third person, and all our inquiry is concerning any one thus speak- 
ing of himself in the first person, whereof no one can be given. Where- 
fore our author not confiding to this his last refuge, takes himself to foolish 
imaginations ‘ of God's speaking to the superior parts of the world, whence 
the soul of man was to be taken, and the inferior whence his body was to 
be made ; to a design ‘for the instruction of men, how to use counsel and 
deliberation in great undertakings ; to ‘a double knowledge in God, uni- 
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versal and particular ;) which are all of them rabbinical fopperies, evidently — 
manifesting that he knew not what to confide in or rest upon, as to the true - 
cause of this expression, after he had resolved to reject that alone which 
is So. ᾿ 

§ 8. The foundation of our intention from this place being thus cleared, 
we may Safely build upon it. And that which hence we intend to prove 
is, that in the framing and producing the things which concern mankind, 
there were peculiar internal personal transactions, between the Father, Son, 
and Spinit.. The scheme of speech here used is, in genere deliberativo ; by 
way of consultation. But whereas this cannot directly and properly be 
ascribed to God, an anthropopathy must be allowed in the words. The 
mutual distinct actings and concurrence of the several persons in the Trinity 
is expressed by way of deliberation ; and that because we can no otherwise, 
determine or act. And this was peculiar in the work of the creation of 
man, because of an especial designation of him to the glory of God, as three 
in one. Neither could he have been created in the accidental image of God 
but with immediate respect to the Son, as he was the essential image of the 
Father. The distinct personal actings of the Trinity, wherein the priesthood 
of Christ is founded, are not I confess, contained herein. For these things 
preceded the consideration of the fall, whereby the image now proposed and 
resolved to be communicated unto man in his creation was lost, which Christ 
was designed to recover. But here is enough to confirm our general asser- 
tion, that such distinct actings there were with respect to mankind; and 
the application hereof to our present purpose, will be directed in the ensuing 
testimonies. This therefore I have only laid down and proved as the’gene- 
ral principle which we proceed upon. Man was peculiarly created unto the 
glory of the Trinity, or of God as three in one. Hence in all things con- 
cerning him, there is not only anintimation of those distinct subsistences, 
but also of their distinct actings with respect unto him. So it was emi- 
nently in his creation ; his making was the effect of special counsel. Much 
more shall we find this fully expressed with respect unto his restoration by 
the Son of God. ; 

§ 9. The same truth is farther revealed and confirmed, Prov. viii. 22—31, 
“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 
When there were no depths, 1 was brought forth: when there were no 
fountains abounding with water. Before the mountains were settled, before 
the hiils was I brought forth. While as yet he had not made the earth, 
nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the world. When he 
prepared the heavens, I was there ; when he set a compass upon the face of 
the depth. When he established the clouds above, when he strengthened 
the fountains of thedeep. When he gave to the sea his decree, that the 
waters should not pass his commandment ; when he appointed the founda- 
tion of the earth. Then was I by him, as one brought up with him ; and 
Iwas daily his delight, rejoicing always before him. Rejoicing in the habitable 
parts of the earth ; and my delights were with the sons of men. 

We must first secure this testimony against those who have attempted to 
deprive the church of God of its use and advantage; and then apply it 
unto our purpose. In the ancient church, none questioned but that the 
wisdom which here discourseth is the Son of God. Only the Arians 
greatly endeavoured to corrupt the sense of my passage in it, and thereby to 
wrest the whole to give countenance to their heresy. Those of late who 
agree with them in an opposition to the same truth, upon other principles, 
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observing how they failed in their attempt, do leave the sense of particular 
passages unquestioned ; and call into question the whole subject of the dis- 
course, wherein if they prevail, the sense of particular places must be ac- 
commodated to what they substitute in the room thereof. . 

It is wisdom that speaks and is spoken of. This we believe to be he who 
is the wisdom of God, even his eternal Son. This they will not grant; 
although they are not agreed what it is that is intended. A property, say 
some, of the divine nature ; the exercise of divine wisdom in making the 
world, say others ; the wisdom that is in the law, say the Jews ; or as some 
of them, the wisdom that was given to Solomon; and of their mind have 
been some of late. With the Arians I shall not much contend, because 
their heresy seems to be much buried in the world, although some of late haye 
endeavoured to give countenance to their opinions, or them who maintained 
them. Sand. Hist. Eccles. enucl. lib. 3. It was the 22nd verse which they 
principally insisted on. For whereas it was granted between them and the 
Homoousians, that it is the Son of God which is here spoken of, they hence 
pleaded for his creation before the world, or his production, εξ οὐκ ovrwy, 
and ‘that there was, when he was not.’ This they did from*these words, 
IT MWS 8323p Mmm which words were rendered by the LXX. or the 
Greek translation then in common use, ὁ κυριος exricé pe, ἀρχὴν ὅδων avrov. 
‘Dominus condidit me initium viarum suarum.’ And this is followed by 
all the old translations, “3872 say the Targum ; and the Syriac, ‘ Creavit me ; 
and the Arabic follows them; only the vulgar Latin reads, ‘ possedit,’ pos- 
sessed me. On this corrupt translation the Arians bare themselves so high, 
as to provoke their adversaries to a decision of the whole controversy be- 
tween them, by the sentence of this one testimony. But the corruption of 
the common translation is long since confessed. Aquila and Theodotion 
both render the word by ἐκτήσατο ‘he possessed.’ Nor doth 2p in any 
place, or on any occasion, signify to make or create, or any thing of the 
like import. Its constant use is either to acquire and obtain, or to possess 
and enjoy. That which any one hath, which is with him, which belongs to 
him, and is his own, he is 73) the possessor of. So is the Father said to 
*‘ possess wisdom, because it was his, with him, even his eternal Word or 
Son. No more is intended hereby, but what the apostle more clearly de- 
clares, John i. 1, 2, ev apyy ὁ λογος nv προς τον Θεον. ‘In the beginning the 
Word was with God.’ But with these I shall not contend. 

§ 10. The Jews, and those who in the things concerning the person of 
Christ, borrow their weapons to combat his deity, we must not pass by. 
For an examination of their pretences and sophisms in this cause, at 
least occasionally as they occur unto us, I do not guess, but know to be 
necessary. ; 

Grotius on this place tells us, ‘Heec de ea Sapientia que in lege apparet, 
exponunt Hebrei;’ the Hebrews expound these things of that wisdom 
which is seen in the law. And as to many of them, this information is 
true ; to which he adds of his own, ‘ Et sane ei si non soli, at preecipue hee 
Attributa conveniunt; and indeed the things here attributed to wisdom do 
agree to it, if not only, yet principally. Whether this be the case or not, 
the ensuing examination will evince. ; 

The Jews then affirm that the wisdom here intended, is the wisdom of 
the law, as this appears in the law, or the wisdom that God used in giving 
the law. But how the things here ascribed to wisdom, can belong to the 
law given on Sinai, it is hard'to conceive. ΤῸ take off this difficulty they 
tell us that the law was one of the seven things which God made before 
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the creation of the world ; which they prove from this place, ver. 22, ‘In 
the beginning of his ways he possessed me ;’ ‘yea, and that as they say, two 
thousand years before the creation, signified by the two Alephs in that sen-~ 
tence. Midrash Bamidbar, in cap. 1. But Aben Ezra, in his preface to 
his annotations on the bible, tells us, that they are mystical allegories, and 
not true in their literal sense ; as doth also the author of Nizachon, Sec. 
Beresh. sect. 3, who likewise informs us, that these things said to be made 
before the world, ma1w mdr 55 ; ‘because of their excellency and 
worth,’ whence they were first thought upon. But these figments we need 
not trouble ourselves about. Their apprehension, that the wisdom intended 
is that of the law, which Grotius gives countenance to, shall be examined. 
The Socinians are not solicitous to what the things mentioned are ascribed, 
if they can satify themselves in their objections to our ascription of them 
to the Son of God. I shall therefore first confirm our exposition of the 
place, and then remove their objections out of our way. 

§ 11. First. It is an intelligent person that is here intended ; for all sorts 
of personal properties are ascribed to it. It cannot therefore be merely an es- 
sential property of the divine nature. Nor can the things spoken con- 
cerning it with respect to God, be any way verified in his essential attri- 
butes. Much less is it wisdom in general, or wisdom in man ; as by some 
it is expounded: no one thing here mentioned being in any tolerable sense 
applicable thereunto. For, 1. in the whole discourse Wisdom speaks as an 
intelligent person ; whereof almost every verse in the whole chapter is an 
instance. 2. Personal authority and power are assumed by it, ver. 15, 16. 
‘By me kings reign, and princes decree justice; by me princes rule; and 
nobles, even the judges of the earth. 3. Personal promises upon duties 
to be performed towards it, due unto God himself, ver. 17, “1 love them 
that love me, and those that seek me early shall find me; which is our 
respect to God. Ps. Ixiii. 1, ‘O God, thou art my God, early will I seek 
thee ; which is elsewhere often expressed. 4. Personal divine actions, 
ver. 20, ‘I lead in the way of righteousness, mn the midst of the paths of 
judgment.’ ver. 20, ‘That I may cause them that love me to inherit sub- 
stance, and I will fill their treasures.’ Ver. 30, 31, ‘I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, and my delights were with the sons of men.’ 
5. Personal properties, as eternity. Ver. 23, ‘I was set up from everlast- 
ing, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. Ver. 24, 25, Wisdom, 
ver. 14, ‘Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom, I have understanding and 
strength.’ 

‘Secondly. The name of Wisdom is the name of the Son, who is the wis- 
dom of God. For the wisdom mentioned, chap. ix. 1, the Jews themselves 
confess that it is one of the ΠΥ ΤΣ. or distinct properties that are in the di- 
vine ΤΊ", that is substance or essence ; whereby the Son of God alone can 
be intended. 

Thirdly. The things here spoken of Wisdom, are all of them, or at least 
the principal of them, expressly elsewhere attributed.to the Son, ver. 11. 
Phil. i. 8.15; Rev. xix. 16. 22; John i. 1—3. 23, 24; Col. 1. 15—17. 
39; John i. 14. 32; Rev. xxii. 1. 14. 

Fourthly. The relation of the Wisdom that speaks to God, declares it to 
be his eternal Word or Son: ‘I was daily his delight, rejoicing before him ; 
as he did in whom his soul is always well pleased. And lastly, as we shall 
farther see, they are the eternal transactions of the Father and Son that are 
here described, which are capable of no other interpretation. 

. § 12. Itis not my design to plead here the eternal existence of the Son 
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of God, antecedent to his incarnation ; I have done it also at large elsewhere. 
But because the faith thereof is the foundation of what I shall farther offer 
concerning the origin of his priesthood, the testimonies produced to that 
- purpose, must be vindicated from the exceptions of the professed adversaries 
of that fundamental truth. And these, as to this place, are collected and 
summed up by Eniedinus. And his manner is, as was before observed, to 
multiply sophistical exceptions, that so by any means they may distract the 
mind of the reader, and render him uncertain, and in this he is followed by 
all who are of his persuasion. They consider not whether what they offer 
be true or no; and commonly their evasions contradict and overthrow one 
another. Butso the truth may be rejected, they regard not what is received. 
Virst, therefore, he lays his exception to the whole matter; and affirms, 
‘That it is not wisdom but prudence that speaks these words, and is the sub- 
ject of the whole discourse. 

‘Quod ad primum attinet, ne illud quidem indubitatum est, verba pre- 
seripta a Sapientia dici. Si enim versio Pagnini, Merceri, et Textus He- 
braicus consulatur, apparebit verba illa proferri ab intelligentia vel pruden- 
tia, quze in hoe capite tum conjuncte, tum separatim cum Sapientia ponitur, 
ut apparet ex ver. 1. and 14, in cujus posteriori parte incipit intelligentia de 
se loqui. Nam ver. 14, secundum Pagninum hec est interpretatio : Penes 
me est consilium et sapientia ; et hucusque loquitur de se Sapientia. Postea 
sequitur: Ego sum intelligentia, mea est fortitudo, &c. Ita ut sequentia 
omnia ad finem capitis ab imtelligentia proferantur. Cum ergo Paulus 
Christum non intelligentiam sed sapientiam vocet, et verba preescripta ab 
intelligentia proferantur, sequitur locum hunc ad Christum non pertinere,’ 

What those names of Pagnin, Mercer, and the Hebrew text are pro- 
duced for, I cannot well conjecture. Both in the original, and in the ver- 
sions of those learned men, the context is as clear to our purpose, as in any 
other translation whatever. And the view of the text will ease us of this 
forlorn exception. The comparing of the first verse with the 14th gives no 
countenance unto it. For Ist. in ver. 1, the mention of T713N is not the 
introduction of a new person, or thing, but another name of the same per- 
son or thing, asexpositorsiagree whatever they apply the words‘unto. 2d. The 
words TAN, ver, 1, and". ver. 14, rendered both understanding, and both 
from the same root, are yet not absolutely the same, so that several things 
may be intended by them. 3d. The whole context makes it plain, that it 
is wisdom, which speaks those words, ver. 14, ‘> aya ὋΝ MDM my > 
ΤΣ}. The preceding words are, ‘I Wisdom dwell with prudence, and the 
evil tongue and froward mouth do I hate,’ ver. 12, 13, whereon it follows, 
‘counsel is mine, and sound wisdom, or substance, I am understanding, 1 
have strength.’ As in the beginning Wisdom says, ΓᾺΡ %, so in the close, 
by a continuation of the same form of speech, 7722 > mp2 SSN) is ἃ 
defective expression, and there is no verb following to be regulated by 72. 
Wherefore, according to the perpetual use of that language, the verb sub- 
stantive is to be supplied, as it is in our translation, ‘ I am Understanding.’ 
Understanding therefore cannot be the person speaking, but a descriptive 
adjunct of him that speaks. There is the same expression concerning 
Wisdom, ver. 12, M727 ὋΝ “1 Wisdom; but is not defective because of 
the verb following, ‘n2>W, ‘ have dwelt, or do dwell. Supply the verb sub- 
stantive here where there is no defect, and the whole sense will be corrupted. 
But in this place, if it be omitted, there will be no sense remaining. Neither 
is 72°28 of any other significtion than ΤῚΣ %> “1 have or am Un« 
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derstanding, and ‘I have strength.’ This plea therefore evinceth nothing 
but the boldness of them that use it. He proceeds to another : 

ς Deinde hic Sapientiam pro substantiva et Persona esse accipiendam, non 
aliunde probari potest aut solet, quam quod hic loqui et clamare dicitur, 
atque actiones queedam ei attribuuntur. At id usitatissimum in sacris est, 
ut etiam accidentibus actiones adscribantur per prosopopceiam. Sic miseri- 
cordia et pax de ccelo prospicere, se mutuo osculari dicuntur. Et ne longe 
abeamus ; hic Prudentia seu Intelligentia, vociferare, stare in semitis, cla- 
mare ad portas urbium dicitur. Neque tamen quisquam ita stolidus est ut 
non intelligat, misericordiam, pacem et prudentiam esse accidentia, et in his 
loquendi formulis prosopopeeiam non agnoscat.’ 

How we prove a person to be here intended, that is, the eternal Word 
of God, hath been declared. There are other considerations wich eyince 
it, besides that here mentioned. But this ‘ prosopopeeia, or fiction of a 
person, is of great use to the Antitrinitarians. By this one engine they 
presume they can despoil the Holy Ghost of his Deity and Personality. 
Whatever is spoken of him in the Scripture, they say it is by a ‘ prosopo- 
peia, or the fiction of a person, those things being assigned to a quality or 
an accident which really belong to a person only. But as to what con- 
cerns the Holy Spirit, I have elsewhere taken this engine out of their hands, 
and cast it to the ground, so that none of them alive will erect it again. 
Here they make use of it against the Deity of Christ ; as they do also on 
other occasions. I do acknowledge there is such a scheme of speech used 
by rhetoricians and orators, whereof some examples do occur in the Scrip- 
ture. That which is indeed proper only to a person, is sometimes ascribed 
to a thing, or a person who is dead or absent may be introduced as present 
and speaking. But yet Quintilian the great master of the art of oratory, 
denies, that by this figure, speech can be ascribed to that which never had 
it. ‘Nam certe,’ saith he, ‘sermo fingi non potest, ut non persone sermo 
fingatur.’ If you feign speech, you must feign it to be the speech of a per- 
son, or one endowed with a power of speaking. And it is hard to find in 
good authors, an instance in which speech is thus ascribed to things inani- 
mate, unless it be where, by another figure, they introduce countries or 

ities speaking or pleading for themselves, wherein by a metonomy the 
inhabitants of them are intended. But such an ascription is not to be 
found in the Scripture at all. For a ‘ prosopopeeia, or fiction of a person, 
is a figure quite distinct from all sorts of allegories, pure, or mixed, from 
apologues, fables, and parables, wherein when the scheme is evident, any 
thing may be introduced speaking, like the trees in the discourse of Jotham, 
Jude. ix. The instance of ‘mercy and peace looking down from heaven 
and kissing each other, is an example of a mode of speech, in which dif- 
ferent figures are mixed. The foundation is a metonomy of the cause for 
the effect, or rather of the adjunct for the cause; and the ‘prosopopeeia, is 
evident. But that a person should be introduced, speaking in a continued 
discourse, ascribing to himself all personal properties, absolute and relative, 
all sorts of personal actions, and those the very same which in sundry other 
places are ascribed to one certain person, (as all the things here men- 
tioned are to the Son of God,) who yet is no person, never was a person, 
nor represents any person ; and that this should be done without the least 
intimation of any figure therein, or of any thing inconsistent with the nature 
of things and persons treated of, and that in a discourse didactical and pro- 
phetical, is such an enormous fiction, as that nothing in any author, much less 
in the Old or New Testament, will give the least countenance to it. 
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There are in the Scripture, allegories, apologues, and parables ; but all of 
them are so plainly, evidently, and professedly such, and so unavoidably re- 
quire a figurative exposition from the nature of the thimgs themselves, (as 
where stones are said to hear, and trees to speak,) that there is no danger 
of any mistake about them, nor difference concerning their figurative ac- 
ceptation. And the only safe rule of ascribing a figurative sense to any ex- 
pression in the Scripture, is when the nature of things will not bear that 
which is proper; as where the Lord Christ calls himself a door and a vine, 
and says that bread is his body. But to make allegories of such discourses 
as this, founded in the fiction of persons, is a ready way to turn the whole 
Bible into an allegory, which may be done with as much ease and proba- 
bility of truth. He farther objects: 

‘Quod secundo loco contendunt, hic nihil figurate, sed omnia proprie dici, 
nimis absurdum est. Nam etiamsi daremus hic sapientiam esse Personam 
quandam, quam ipsi Aoyoy appellant; tamen certum esset illum tempore 
Solomonis in plateis non clamasse, nec cum hominibus hilariter conversatum 
esse, nec demum eedificasse, excidisse septem columnas, victimas obtulisse, 
miscuisse vinum, et cetera que hic recitantur proprie fecisse. Alias 
debuerunt fateri, Christum ab eterno fuisse incarnatum, quando quidem he 
actiones proprie non possunt nisi homini jam nato competere. Itaque 
et impudentis et indocti est negare hance orationem Solomonis esse figu- 
ratam.’ 

He does not tell us who they are, who say that no expressions in this 
discourse are figurative. Neither doth this follow upon a denial, that the 
whole is founded in the fiction of a person. For a true and real person may 
speak things figuratively ; and sometimes it is necessary that he should do 
so. These men will not deny God to be a Person, nor yet that he often 
speaketh of himself and of his works figuratively. The same doth Wisdom 
also here, in the declaration of some of his works. But that which animates 
this objection, is a false supposition, that the eternal Word cannot be said to 
do or to effect any thing, but what he doth immediately in his own Person, 
and that as incarnate. What God doth by the ministry of others, that He 
also doth himself. When He gave the law by the ministry of angels, He 
gave the law himself; and when He speaks by the prophets, He is every- 
where said to speak himself. That therefore which was done in the days of 
Solomon, by the command, appointment, authority, and assistance of Wis- 
dom, was done then by Wisdom itself. And so all things here ascribed 
unto it, some properly, some figuratively, were done by the Word in the 
means by him appointed. In the ministry of the priests, levites, prophets, 
teachers of the law, inviting all sorts of persons to the fear of the Lord, he 
performed the most of them. And the remainder of the things mtended, 
he effected in his ordinances, and by the institutions of divine worship. 
Besides, there is a prophetical scheme in these words. There is here de- 
clared, not only what Wisdom then did, but especially what it should do, 
namely, in the days of the gospel. For the mamner of the prophets is, to ex- 
press things future as present or past, because of the certainty of their 
accomplishment. And these things they spake of the coming of Christ in 
the flesh. See 1 Pet. i. 11, 12, 11. 15. 

But utterly to remove this pretence of prosopopoeias and figures, it is ne- 
cessary only to observe that which none will deny, namely, that the Wisdom 
that speaks here, ch. viii. is the same that speaks, ch. i. from ver. 20, to the 
end. And if Wisdom there be not a Person, and that a divine Person, there 
is none in heayen. For to whom or to what else can those ee be 
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ascribed, which Wisdom speaks, ver. 23—27, ‘Turn you at my reproof: 
behold I will pour out my Spirit upon you, [ will make known my words 
unto you. Because I have called, and ye refused, I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: I will also laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh. Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer: they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me.’ If these 
things express not a Person, and that a divine Person, the Scripture gives 
us no due apprehension of any thing whatever. Who is it that pours out 
the Holy Spirit? Who is it that men sin against in refusing to be obedient ? 
Who is it that in their distress they call upon, and seek early in their 
trouble? The whole Scripture declares to whom, and to whom alone, these 
things belong, and may be ascribed. 

After introducing some things nothing to the purpose, he yet makes three 
objections more to this testimony, to the eternal personal existence of this 
Wisdom. As, 

‘Preeterea hee Sapientia de qua agit Solomon, loquitur, docet, instituit 
homines. At Jesus Christus postremis tantum diebus, teste Apostolo ad 
Heb. i. locutus est hominibus ; ergo non ztate Solomonis.’ 

The apostle says not that Jesus Christ spake only in the latter days, 
Heb. i., but that ‘God in the last days spake unto us in his Son.’ And the 
immediate speaking to us by the Son in the last days, as he was incarnate, 
hinders not but that he spake before by his Spirit in the prophets, as 
the apostle affirms him to have done, 1 Pet. i. 11. And by this Spirit did he 
speak, that is, teach and instruct men in the days of Sclomon, and from the 
foundation of the world, 1 Pet. iii. 18—20. 

‘Denique Prophetia illa, Isa. xlii. 2, Eece servus meus quem elegi, non 
clamabit, neque audiet aliquis in plateis vocem ejus, applicatur Christo, 
Matt. xii. 28. At heec Sapientia dicitur clamasse in plateis. Itaque falsum 
est hanc Sapientiam Solomonis fuisse Jesum Christum.’ 

A man of gravity and learning ought to have been ashamed of such 
a puerile cayil. The prophet Isaiah, setting owt the meekness and peace- 
ableness of the Lord Christ in the discharge of his office, with his tenderness 
and condescension towards the poorest and meanest that come to him, ex- 
presseth it among others by these words, ‘ He shall not ery, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets ; intending no more, but that he 
should do nothing by way of strife, contention, or violence, in private or in 
public places. And this prophecy is applied to him by.Matthew at that 
very season when great multitudes followed him in the streets and fields, 
whom he taught and healed, Matt. xii. 15—17. Hence this man would 
conclude, that because Wisdom is said to cry in the streets, that is, to in- 
struct men in public places, which he did formerly by his Spirit, and in the 
days of his flesh in his own person, the Son of God cannot be intended. Yet 
he further adds: 

‘Postremo de Sapientia ista, non dicitur quod sit ab zeterno genita; sed 
tantum ut in Hebreeo habetur a seculo formata ; quod longe aliud significat, 
quam ab eterno gigni. Et potest aliquid a seculo, hoe est a mundi 
creatione vel etiam ante illam extitisse; inde tamen non sequitur esse 
eeternum.’ 

He tells us not. where in the Hebrew text Wisdom is said to be ‘ formata 
seculo.. Nor is there any such passage in the context. It says, indeed, 
ver. 23, 203 pin, which words of themselves do not absolutely and 
necessarily. declare eternity, though no other expression or antecedent 
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eternity be commonly made use of. But as this D> yy is particularly ex- 
plained in the whole ensuing discourse, especially in verses 25, 26, to 
denote the existence of Wisdom, before the whole creation or any part of it, 
it doth necessarily denote eternity, nor can it be otherwise expressed. And 
although we do not particularly prove the relation of the Son to the Father 
by eternal generation from this place, yet as Wisdom is not said here to be 
formed or created, so the word used, ver. 25, ΠΣ ΓΤ, which we have ren- 
dered, ‘I was brought forth, doth more than intimate that generation. This 
being the whole of what the enemies of the sAcrrep Trinity have to object 
to our application of this discourse to the Eternal Word or Son of God, we 
may upon its removal proceed to the application of this testimony to our 
present design. 

§ 13. ‘A personal transaction before the creation of the world, between 
the Father and the Son, acting mutually by their One Spirit, concerning 
the state and condition of mankind, with respect to divine love and fayour,’ 
is that which we inquire after, and. which is here fully expressed. For the 
Wisdom or Word of God, having declared his eternal existence with the 
Father, and his personal, distinction from him, manifests withal his joint 
creation of all things; especially his presence with God, when he made, 
dn nypy wr, ver. 26, ‘The highest part of the dusts of the habitable 
world,’ that is, WNT DTN, ‘the first Adam,’ as Jarchi interprets it, and 
that not improbably. Then He declares that He was 1>3x, by Hin, with 
Him, before Him, ver. 30, that is, προς τὸν Θεὸν, John i. 1, 2. And He was 
with Him, jx, Nutritus, ‘One brought up with Him.’ The word seems 
to be of a passive signification, or the participle Pahul, and is of the mas- 
culine gender, though referring to T7227, ‘Wisdom,’ which speaks of itself, 
and is of the feminine; and that because it is a Person which is intended : 
such constructions being not infrequent in the Hebrew, where the adjunct 
agrees with and respects the nature of the subject, rather than the name or 
some other name of the same thing; see Gen. iv. 7. The word may have 
various significations, and is accordingly variously rendered by interpreters. 
The Chaldee render it, a°772, that is, Faithful: ‘I was faithful with him ; 
and the LXX. ἁφρμοζουσα, ‘framing, forming,’ that is, all things with him. 
So also Ralbag on the place expounds it actively, ‘One nourishing all 
things, as Jarchi doth passively, Way my, Ὁ brought up with him,’ which 
sense of the words our translation follows. And it is used unto that pur- 
pose, Lam. iy. 5, y>in sy D-27NT, ‘brought up in scarlet.’ And although 
it may not improperly be taken in an active sense, yet I rather judge it to 
be used passively: Nutritus, Alumnus, one that is in the ‘care’ and ‘love 
of another, and to be disposed by him. 

And we may inquire in what sense this is spoken of the Son with respect 
to the Father. The foundation of the allusion lies in the eternal mutual 
love that is between the Father and the Son. Thereunto is added, the con- 
sideration of |the natural dependence of the Son on the Father, compared to 
the love of a father to a son, and the dependence of a son on his father. 
Therefore, most translations, with respect to this allusion, supply as to the 
words, ‘as one brought up. Again, jas, Alumnus, ‘one brought up, 
always implies brought up for some special end or purpose, or to some work 
and service. And this is principally here intended. It is with respect to 
the work that he had to accomplish, that he is called Alumnus Patris, ‘one 
brought up of the Father. And this was no other but the work of the re- 
demption and salvation of mankind, the counsel whereof was then between 
the Father and the Son, In the carrying on of that work, the Lord Christ 
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every-where commits himself and his undertaking to the care, love, assist- 
ance, and faithfulness of the Father, whose special grace was the origin 
thereof, Ps. xxii. 9, 10, 11, 19, 20; Isa. 1. 7—9. And in answer hereunto, 
the Father promiseth him, as we shall see afterwards, to stand by him, and 
to carry him through the whole of it; and that because it was to be 
accomplished in such a nature as stood in need of help and assistance. 
Wherefore, with respect to this work, he is said to be }1728 1>3n, ‘ before 
him,’ as one whom he would stand by with love and faithfulness, and whom 
he would take care of, when in the prosecution of the work which proceeded 
from their mutual counsel, he should be clothed with that nature which 
stood in need of divine care. ι 

ὁ 14. With respect hereunto, he adds, DY OY Dy wyw Mmm, ‘And was 
delights every day.’ There are ineffable mutual delights and joys in and 
between the persons of the sacred Trinity, arising from that infinite satis- 
faction and complacency which they have in each other from their respective 
in-being, by the participation of the same nature, wherein no small part of 
the blessedness of God doth consist. And by this word, that peculiar 
delight which a father hath in a son is expressed, Jer. xxxi. 20, Dy ww 1, 
‘A pleasant child, a child of delights.’ But the delights here intended, have 
respect to the works of God ad extra, as a fruit of that eternal satisfaction, 
which ariseth from the counsels of God concerning the sons of men. This 
the next verse makes manifest : ‘Rejoicing in the habitable part of his 
earth, and my delights with the sons of men.’ For after he had declared 
the presence of Wisdom with God before the first creation, which is a 
notation of eternity, and its co-operation with him therein, he descends to 
manifest the special design of God and Wisdom, with respect to the 
children of men. And here such an undertaking on the part of the Son is 
intimated, as that the Father undertakes the care of him, and his protection, 
when he was to be humbled in the form of a servant, in the prospect whereof 
he delighted in him continually. 

So he expresseth it, Isa. xl. 1—7, ἡ Behold, my servant whom I uphold, 
my elect in whom my soul delighteth, (5 MN34, the same with Dy wyw 
or oy 1, see Matt. xii. 18, xvii. 5; Eph. i. 6,) 1 have put my Spirit 
upon him, he shall bring forth judgment unto the Gentiles. He shall not 
ery, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets. <A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench. He shall 
bring forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till 
he have set judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law. 
Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens and stretched them 
out, he that spreadeth forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it, he 
that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk 
therein: I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles: to open the blind eyes, and to bring out the prisoners 
out of the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house.’ 
This is the delight of the Father, and such is his presence with the Son in 
his work, whereof an eternal prospect is here represented. In answer | 
whereunto the Son delights in him, whose delight he was, b53 yop> mpm 
ny, ‘rejoicing with exultation, with all manner of expressions of joy,’ For 
the word properly signifies an outward expression of an inward delight, the 
natural overflowings of an abounding joy. And what this delight of the 
Son is, in answer to the delight of the Father in him, with respect to the 
work he had to do, the Psalmist declares, Ps. xl. 7, 8, ‘Then I said, Lo I 
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come, in the volume of thy book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, 
O my God: yea, thy law is within my heart.’ This 15D nd27, ‘this volume 
of the book,’ which our apostle calls κεφαλις βιξλιου, ‘the beginning or head 
of the book, Heb. x. 7, is no other but the counsel of God concerning the 
salvation of the elect by Jesus Christ, enrolled as it were in the book of life, 
and thence transcribed into the beginning of the book of truth in the first 
promise given to Adam after the fall. This counsel being established 
between Father and Son, the Son with respect to it, rejoiceth continually 
before God, on account of that delight which he had to accomplish his will ; 
and also on account of that delight which he had in our nature, which was 
ὃ be assumed to answer the law of mediation, which was prescribed unto 
im. 

§ 15. Now this being declared to be the mutual affection of God and of 
his Wisdom towards one another, Wisdom proceeds to manifest with what 
respect towards outward things it was that they were so mutually affected, 
ver. 31, ‘Rejoicing in the habitable parts of his earth, and my delights were 
with the sons of men.’ That the things here spoken of were transacted in 
eternity, or before the creation, is evident in the context. The counsels of 
eternity, and the purposes of God and Wisdom, with respect to the sons of 
men, are here expressed. The Word was now foreordained, even before the 
foundation of the world, to the work of mediation and redemption, 1 Pet. 1. 
20. And many of the sons of men were chosen in him to grace and glory, 
Eph. i. 4, and the bringing of them to that glory to which they were 
chosen, was committed to him as the Captain of their salvation. This 
work, and the contemplation of it, he now delights in, because of that 
eternity of divine glory which was to ensue thereon. And because he was 
designed of the Father hereunto, and the work which he had to accomplish » 
was principally the work of the Father, or the fulfilling of his will, and the 
making his grace effectual, wherein he sought his glory, and not his own 
primarily, John vii. 18, he speaketh of him as a distinct person, and 
the sovereign Lord of the whole. He did it, 1858 dana, ‘in the world of 
his earth.’ And the same word which he useth to express his frame towards 
God, npmwn, ver. 30, ‘rejoicing, exulting,’ he useth here in reference to his 
work, to intimate that it was on the same account that he is said to ‘rejoice 
before the Father, and in the habitable parts of his earth; that is, on 
account of the work he had undertaken. So also he expresseth his delight 
in the children of men, because of the concernment of the glory of God 
therein, by DYy wy, the same word whereby he declares the Father's de- 
light in himself, with respect to his work. 

And these things cannot refer unto the first creation, seeing they regard 
DIN 23, ‘the children of men,’ the sons or posterity of him who was at 
first singly created. And these things are revealed for our consolation, and 
the strengthening of our faith, whereunto they may be improved. For if 
there were such mutual delights between the Father and the Son in the 
counsel and contrivance of the work of our redemption and salvation ; and 
if the Son so rejoiced in the prospect of his own undertaking to that end, 
we need not doubt but that he will powerfully and effectually accomplish it. 
For all the difficulties of it lay open and naked under his eye, yet he re- 
joiced in the thoughts of his engagement for their removal and conquest. 
He now saw the law of God established and fulfilled, the justice of God 
satisfied, his glory repaired, Satan under his feet, his works destroyed, sin, 
and all the confusion and misery which it brought into the world, destroyed 5 
these are all matters of everlasting joy. Here we place the first spring of 
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the priesthood of Christ ; the first actings of God towards man for his re- 
paration. These first actings of God he expressed by the mutual delight of 
the Father and Son in the work to which the Son was designed, and in the 
effects of it. And this was intimate love, grace, complacency, and infinite 
wisdom. God, foreseeing how the designed effect of love and grace in the 
recovery of mankind, by the interposition of his Son, would issue in his 
own eternal glory, was pleased therewith, and rejoiced therein. And the 
Son, considering the object of his love, and the peculiar glory set before 
him, delighted in the counsel of the Father. Wherefore, the foundation of 
Christ’s priesthood herein designed, was in love, grace, and wisdom, though 
in its exercise it respects holiness and justice also. 

§ 16. And this also seems to be expressed by the Psalmist, Ps. ii. 7, 1 
will declare the decree, the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.’ The direct sense and import of these words 
hath been declared in our exposition of chap. i. 6, and the testimony that 
is given in them to the divine nature of Jesus Christ, I have also formerly 
vindicated, Vindic. Evangel. p. 236. And I have in like manner elsewhere 
declared the perverse iniquity of some of the more modern Jewish masters, 
who would apply this psalm singly to David, without any respect to the Mes- 
siah. This Rashi confesseth that they do on purpose to oppose the heretics 
or Christians. But this is contrary to the conceptions and expositions of all 
their ancient doctors, and to the express faith of their church whilst it con- 
tinued. For from this place they constantly acknowledged, that the Messiah 
was to be the Son of God, or rather, that the Son of God was to be the 
Messiah. Hence was that inquiry of the high priest, Matt. xxvi. 63. ‘I 
adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God.’ According to the faith of their church, he takes it for 
granted that the Christ and the Son of God was the same. The same 
confession on the same principle made Nathaniel, John i. 49, ‘ Thou art the 
Son of God, thou art the King of Israel. And Peter's confession, Matt. 
xvi. 16; John vi. 69, ‘Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God, 
was nothing but a due application of the faith of the Jewish church to the 
person of our Saviour, which was all that he then called for. ‘ Unless, 
saith he, ‘ you believe that I am he, you shall die in your sins.’ And this 
faith of the church was principally built on this testimony, where God ex- 
pressly calls the Messiah his Son, and that on the account of his eternal 
generation. . 

So Maimonides, Jarchi himself, and Kimchi, do all confess that their 
ancients interpreted this Psalm of the Messiah. The words of Jarchi are 
plain, DAT awn aymawa wd) wan Fd dy pay nN WIT Ima 
yasy TT by yaMpd 125, “ Our masters expounded this Psalm,’ or the con- 
struction of it, ‘ concerning the king Messiah ; but as the words sound, and 
that an answer may be returned to the heretics, it is expedient to interpret 
it of David himself.’ His confession is plain, that their ancient doctors 
looked on this Psalm as a prophecy of the Messiah, as is also expressly 
acknowledged by Maimonides and Kimchi in their expositions. But as to 
those words which originally formed a part of what Jarchi wrote, n2a1wn>) 
m7, and for an answer to the heretics, the reader will not find them either 
in the edition of Basil or of Venice; that is, of the Bible with their 
Masoretical criticisms, and Rabbinical annotations ; being expunged by such 
as had the oversight of those editions, or before razed out of the copies they 
made use of. 


A great number of instances of this sort, to excellent advantage, are col- 
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lected by the learned Dr. Pococke, Note Miscellan. cap. 8. And in the 
same place, that we go no farther for it, the same learned author gives us an 
account of the evasions invented by some of the Mahometans against the 
force of this testimony, which yet they allow to respect Jesus Christ, 
whom they will by no means grant to be the Son of God. A Prophet, 
if we please, he shall be, but that none may believe him to be the 
Son of God, the impostor himself laid in provision, in the close of his 
Alcoran, in that summary of his confession of a mussulman, ‘He is 
one God, God eternal, who neither begetteth, nor is begotten, and 
to whom none is equal. The reasons of their infidelity are putrid 
and ridiculous, as is commonly known, and their evasion of this testi- 
mony, a violent escape. Tor they tell us the text is corrupted; and in- 
stead of ‘My Son,’ it should be, ‘ My prophet ; and instead of, ‘I have 
begotten thee, it should be, ‘I have cherished thee; the former words in 
the ‘Arabic language, consisting of the same letters transposed, and the latter 
differing in one letter only, and the fancied allusion between, or the 
change of the words, is not much more distant in the Hebrew. But it is 
ridiculous to suppose, that the Jews have corrupted their own text, to 
the ruinous disadvantage of their own infidelity. 

§ 17. There is, therefore, an illustrious testimony in these words, given 
unto the eternal pre-existence of the Lord Christ, in his divine nature 
before his incarnation. And this causeth the adversaries of that sacred 
truth, to turn themselves into all shapes to avoid the force of it. He with 
whom we have before concerned ourselves, raiseth himself to such confi- 
dence, as to deny that the things mentioned in this Psalm had any direct 
accomplishment in Jesus Christ, as his next attempt is to prove that those 
words, Ps. xxii. 16, ‘They pierced my hands and my feet,’ had no respect 
unto him. To this purpose doth he here discourse : — 

‘Ha que hic dicuntur si litera urgeatur, nunquam in Jesu Christo completa 
sunt. Nam ejus divinitati hac non competere clarum est. Jam vero, ne 
cum natus quidem ex Maria est, historice hee illi evenerunt. Qui enim 
sunt isti queso populi, que gentes, qui reges, qui contra Jesum jam regem 
constitutum consurrexerunt : Certe nec Pilatus, qui tamen rex non erat, nee 
Herodes ei hoc nomine ut illum solio et dignitate regia deturbarent illi 
molesti fuerunt ; neque consilia adversus ejus regnum contulerunt, nec copias 
collegerunt. Imo Pilatus quamvis illum regem dici audiret, tamen liberare 
et dimittere paratus erat. Et Herodes adversus eum non fremuit, sed ho- 
minem contempsit, et illesum cum in potestate sua haberet dimisit. 
Pilatus Johan. xviii. fatetur; gens tua et pontifices tradiderunt te mihi; 
soli ergo Judei fuerunt hostes Jesu, et eorum consilia adversus eum non 
fuerunt irrita; sed optatum finem consecuta ; cujus contrarium hic narratur. 
In summa, tantus concursus, tanta consectatio, tantus armorum strepitus, et 
apparatus bellicus, quantum heee verba Psalmi significant, nunquam contra 
Jesum extitit ; praeterea isti reges et populi dicunt; dirumpamus vincula 
eorum, &c. At Jesu nec Judeis nec gentibus imperitavit, nec vincula 
injecit, nulla tributa imposuit, non leges preescripsit, quibus illos constrictos 
tenuisset, et a quibus illi liberari concupivissent. Nam siquis hee ad 
doctrinam Jesu accommodet spiritualem et mysticum introducet sen- 
sum, &c. 

Tlaving elsewhere handled, expounded, and vindicated this testimony, I 
should not here have diverted to the consideration of this discourse, had 
it not been to give an instance of that extreme confidence which this 
sort of men betake themselves to, when they are pressed with plain 
Scripture testimonies. For the Jews themselves, who despise the appli- 
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cation of this prophecy to Christ in the New Testament, do not argue more 
perversely against his concern therein, than this man doth. He tells us 
in the entrance of his discourse on this Psalm, that all the Hebrews whose 
authority in the interpretation of the Scripture no sober man will despise, 
are against the application of this Psalm unto Christ. But he is deceived 
if he thought that they all agree in denying this Psalm to be a pro- 
phecy of the Messiah; for, as we have shown, the elder masters were 
of that mind. And he that shall be moved with the authority of the later 
doctors in the interpretation of those places of Scripture which concern 
the promised Messiah, that is Jesus Christ, and yet pretend himself to be 
a Christian, will scarce retain the reputation of a sober person among 
such as are not stark mad. However, no Jew of them all can more 
perversely oppose the gospel than this man here doth, as will appear 
in the examination of what he says. 

First. That the things spoken in this Psalm, regard the Lord Christ with 
respect to his divine nature alone, or as absolutely considered, none ever 
affirmed or taught. For they all regard him as incarnate, or as he was to 
be incarnate, and as exalted, or as he was to be exalted to his kingly rule 
and throne. But yet, some things here spoken are distinctly verified in his 
divine nature; some in his human, as I have elsewhere declared. In ge- 
neral they all regard his person with respect to his kingly office. But what 
ensues in this author, namely, that none of these things belong properly to 
Jesus Christ, is above the rate of ordinary confidence. All the apostles do 
not only jointly and with one accord apply the things here spoken unto the 
Lord Jesus, but also give a clear exposition of the words, as a ground of 
that application ; a thing seldom done by the sacred writers, Acts iv. 24— 
28. ‘They lifted up their voice unto God with one accord, and said, ‘ Lord, 
thou art God which hast made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that 
in them is; who by the mouth of thy servant David hast said, Why did 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things? the kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord and 
against his Christ. For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou 
hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and people 
of Israel, was gathered together: for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be done. In their judgment, Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with their adherents, as exercising supreme rule and power 
over that people, with respect to them on whom they depended, and whose 
authority they exerted, namely, the Romans, the great rulers over the world, 
were the kings and rulers intended in this Psalm. And so also the Da, ‘or 
heathen, they took to be the Gentiles, who adhered unto Pilate in the ex- 
ecution of his Gentile power; and he ΣΝ mentioned to be the people 
of Israel. Let us, therefore, consider what the objections of this man are, 
against the exposition and application of these words made by the apostles, 
and which they expressed as the solemn profession of their faith ; and we 
shall quickly find that all his objections are miserably weak and sophistical. 
Pilate, he says, was not a king; but he exerted regal power, or the power 
of a supreme magistrate among them; and such are every-where called 
kings in the Scripture. Besides, he exerted the power of the great rulers 
of the world, who made use of kings as instruments of their rule, so that in 
and by him the power of the Gentile world was used against Christ. 
Herod he grants to have been a king; who yet was inferior im power and 
jurisdiction to Pilate, and who received what authority he had by delegation 
from the same monarch with Pilate himself. - ms 

Secondly. He denies that these or either of them opposed Christ as to 
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his kingdom. For Pilate moved once for his deliverance, and Herod rather 
scorned him, than raged against his kingdom. But this unbridled confidence 
would much better become a Jew, than one professing himself to bea 
Christian. Did not they oppose the Lord Christ? Did they not rage 
against him, who persecuted him, who reviled him, who apprehended him 
as a thief or murderer, who mocked him, spit upon him, scourged him, 
crucified him, if not with their hands, yet with their power? Did they 
not oppose him as to his kingdom, who by all possible efforts, endeavoured 
to hinder all the ways and means whatsoever, whereby it was erected and 
established? Certainly, never had prophecy a more sensible accomplish- 
ment. 

Thirdly. As to what he adds in reference to the Jews, that their coun- 
sels were not in vain against Christ, as those were that are here mentioned, 
but obtained their wished end ; I cannot see how this can be viewed in any 
other light, than as a great outrage and excess of blasphemy. They did 
indeed, whatever the hand and counsel of God determined before to be 
done, but that their own counsels were not vain, that they accomplished 
what they designed and aimed at, is the highest blasphemy to imagine. 
They took counsel against him as a seducer and a blasphemer, they designed 
to put an end to his work, that none might ever esteem him or believe in 
him as the Messiah, the Saviour of the world, the Son of God; was this 
counsel of theirs not in vain? did they accomplish what they aimed at ? 
Then say there is not a word of truth in the gospel or Christian reli- 

on. ° 

Fourthly. For that concourse of people, consultations, that noise and pre- 
paration for war, which being, as he says, mentioned in the text, he cannot 
find in the actings of men against the Lord Christ, it is all an imagination 
of the same folly. For there is no mention of any such preparation for war 
in the text, as he dreameth of. | Rage and consultation, with a resolution 
to oppose the spiritual rule of the Son of God, are indeed described, and 
were all actually made use of, originally against the person of Christ imme- 
diately, and afterwards against him in his gospel, with the professors and 
publishers of it. 

Fifthly. He adds hereunto, that Christ ruled neither Jews nor Gentiles, 
that he made no laws, nor put any bonds upon them, that they might be 
said to break. So answers Kimchi the testimony from Mic. y. 2, where Ὁ 
Christ is called the Ruler of Israel; answer them, saith he, ’s7w*2 Dwr xd 
ya ἸῺ on ban; ‘that Jesus ruled not over Israel, but they ruled over 
him, and crucified him.’ But, notwithstanding all this petulancy, his ene- 
mies shall all of them one day know, that God hath made him both Lord 
and Christ. That he is a king for ever, and a lawgiver, that he came to put 
the holy bands and chains of his laws on the world, which they in vain 
strive to reject and cast out of the earth ; for he must reign until ail his ene- 
mies are made his footstool. Itis granted that in some of these words, 
spiritual things are figuratively expressed; and their literal sense is that 
which the figure intends. So that no mystic nor allegorical sense is here to 
be inquired after ; it being the Lord Christ the Son of God, with respect 
unto his kingly office, who is here treated of, primarily and directly, how- 
ever any of the concerns of his kingdom might be typified in David ; and 
he it is who says, ‘I will declare the decree, the Lord hath said unto me, 
thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.’ 

§ 18. The foundation of this expression is laid in the divine and eternal 
filiation of the Son of God, as I have elsewhere evinced. But the thing 
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directly expressed, is spoken in reference unto the manifestion thereof, in 
and after his incarnation. He that speaks the words is the Son himself; 
and he is the person spoken unto, as Ps. cx. 1, ‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord ; wherein the same eternal transaction between the Father and Son 
it declared. So here, He, (that is, the Father) said unto me; how, by the 
way of an eternal statute, law, or decree, as he was the Son of God, so God 
declares unto him that in the work he had to do, he should be his Son, and 
he would be his Father, and make him as his first-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth. And, therefore, are these words applied several ways 
to the manifestation of his divine filiation, when he was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the dead, Rom. i. 4, And 
the words of this very decree, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee,’ are used by our apostle to prove the priesthood of Christ, which was 
confirmed to him therein, Heb. v. 5. And this could no otherwise be, but 
that God declared therein unto him, that in the discharge of that office, as 
also of his kingdom and rule, he would manifest and declare him so to be. 
It appears, therefore, that there were eternal transactions between the 
Father and Son, concerning the redemption of mankind by his interposition 
or mediation. 


EXERCITATION XXVIII. 


§ 1. Personal transactions between the Father and Son, about the redemption of mankind, 
Federal. § 2. The covenants between God and man explained. § 3. Fadus a covenant, 
whence so called. § 4. Συνϑηκη why not used by the LXX. §5. The various use of 
ma in the Scriptures. The tables of stone, how called the covenant ; and the ark, The 
same use of SvySuxn; The certain nature of a covenant not precisely signified by this 
word. § 6. Covenants how ratified of old. § 7. Things required to a complete and 
proper covenant. § 8. Of covenants with respect unto personal services. § 9. The 
covenant between Father and Son express. How therein the Father is a God unto him ; 
and the Son less than the Father. § 10. Joint counsel of the Father and Son in this 
covenant, as the foundation of it. § 11. The will of the Father in this covenant, abso- 
lutely free. § 12, The will of the Son engaged in this covenant. The Son of God un- 
dertakes for himself when clothed with our nature. § 13. The will of God how the 
same in Father and Son; yet acting distinctly in their distinct persons. § 14. Things 
disposed of in a covenant to be in the power of them that make it. This they may be 
two ways: first, absolutely ; secondly, by virtue of the compact itself. § 15, The sal- 
vation of sinners the matter of this covenant; or the thing disposed of to the mutual 
complacency of Father and Son, § 16. The general end of this covenant ; the manifes- 
tation of the glory of God. Wherein that consists. What divine properties are peculiarly 
glorified thereby. § 17. The especial glory of the Son, the end of this covenant ; what 
it is. § 18. Means and way of entering into this covenant. Promises made to the Son 
as incarnate. Of assistance, acceptance, glory. The true nature of the merit of Christ. 
ᾧ 19. Things prescribed to the Lord Christ in this covenant reduced to three heads. The 
sacred spring of his priesthood discovered. ᾧ 20. The original reason and nature of the 
priesthood of Christ. Occasion and use of priesthood and sacrifices under the law. § 21. 
The sum of the whole. Necessity of Christ’s priesthood. 


§ 1. Our next inquiry is after the nature of those eternal transactions, 
the existence of which in general we have declared from the Scripture, in 
our foregoing exercitation. And these were carried on ‘ per modum feede- 
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ris, ‘by way of covenant,’ compact and mutual agreement between the Fa- 
ther and the Son. For although it should seem that because they are single 
acts of the same divine understanding and will, they cannot be properly 
federal, yet because those properties of the divine nature are acted distinctly 
in the distinct persons, they have in them the nature of a covenant. Be- 
sides, there is in them a supposition of the susception of our human nature 
into personal union with the Son. On the consideration hereof he comes to 
have an absolute distinct interest, and to undertake for that which is his 
own peculiar work. And therefore these counsels of the will of God, 
wherein lies the foundation of the priesthood of Christ, are expressly de~ 
clared as a covenant in the Scripture. For there is in them a respect to 
various objects and various effects, disposed into a federal relation one to 
another. I shall therefore in the first place manifest that there was such a 
covenant between the Father and the Son, in order to the work of his me- 
diation, called therefore the covenant of the Mediator or Redeemer. And 
afterwards shall insist on that in it in particular, which is the original of his 
priesthood. 

§ 2. First. We must distinguish between the covenant that God made 
with men concerning Christ, and the covenant that he made with his Son 
concerning men. That God created man in and under the terms and law 
of a covenant with a prescription of duties, and promise. of rewards, is by 
all acknowledged. After the fall he entered into another covenant with 
mankind ; which from the principal nature and end of it, is commonly 
called the covenant of grace. This, under several forms of external admin- 
istration, hath continued ever since in force, and shall continue till the con- 
summation of all things. And the nature of this covenant, as being among 
the principal concerns of religion, hath been abundantly declared and ex- 
plained by many. The consideration of it is not our present business. 
That the Lord Jesus Christ was the principal subject-matter of this cove- 
nant, the undertaker in it, and surety of it, the Scriptures expressly declare. 
For the great promise of it was concerning him, and his mediation, with 
the benefits that should redound to mankind thereby in grace and glory, 
And the preceptive part of it required obedience in and unto him, new and 
distinct from that which was exacted by the law of creation, although it also 
contained all the commands of this law. And he was the surety of it, ih 
that he undertook unto God to accomplish in his own person, whatever by 
the terms of the covenant was to be done for man; and he engaged to 
effect by his own Spirit and grace, whatever was to be done in and by man, 
that so the covenant on every side might be firm and stable, and the ends 
of it fulfilled. This is not that which at present we inquire into. Butit is the 
personal compact that was between the Father and the Son, before the 
world was, as it is revealed in the Scripture, that is to be declared. 

§ 3. To clear things in our way, we must treat somewhat of the name and 
nature of a covenant in general. The Hebrews call a covenant m2, and 
the Greeks Συνθηκη,, the Latins ‘ Feedus ; the consideration of which words 
may be of some use, because of the original and most.famous translations 
of the Scripture. ‘ Fadus some deduce a feriendo, from striking And 
this was from the manner of making covenants, by the striking of the beast 
to be sacrificed in their confirmation. For all solemn covenants were always 
confirmed by sacrifice, especially between God and his people. Hence are 
they said to ‘make a covenant with him by sacrifice,’ Ps. 1. 5, offering 
sacrifice in the solemn confirmation of it. And when God solemnly 
confirmed his covenant with Abraham, he did it by causing a token 
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of his presence to pass between the pieces of the beasts provided for sacri- 
fice, Gen. xv. 17, 18, So when he made a covenant with Noah, it was 
ratified by sacrifice, Gen. viii. 20, 21, ix. 9,10. And to look still farther 
backwards, it is not improbable, but that upon the giving of the first pro- 
mise, and laying the foundation of the new covenant therein, that Adam. 
had offered the beasts in sacrifice with whose skins he was clothed. And 
how the old covenant at Horeb was dedicated with the blood of sacrifices, 
our apostle declares, ch. ix. 18—20, from Exod. xxiv. 5—9. And all this 
was to let us know, that no covenant could ever be made between God and 
man after the entrance of sin, but upon the account of that great Sacrifice 
of our High Priest, which by those other was represented. Hence is the 
phrase Feedera ferire, ‘to strike a covenant.’ ‘Cicero pro Celio. Ideone 
ego pacem Pirrhi diremi ut tu amorum turpissimorum quotidies Federa 
ferires? J eedera ferire, and percutere, have the same rise and occasion. 
And the Hebrews express the making of a covenant by striking hands, 
though with respect unto another ceremony. Some derive the word ‘a 
Porca feede ceesa.’ For an hog was clean in the devil’s sacrifices. ‘ Ceesa 
jungebant federa Porca.’ Virg. And thence was the ancient formula of 
ratifying covenants by the striking and therewith killing of a hog, men- 
tioned by the Roman historian. ‘Qui prior defexit publico consilio dolo 
malo tu illum Jupiter sic ferito, ut ego hune Porcum hodie feriam; tantoque 
magis, quanto magis potes pollesque. Upon the pronouncing of which 
words he killed the hog with a stone. And there was the same intention 
among them who in making a covenant, cut a beast in pieces, laying one 
equal part against another, and so passing between them. For they impre- 
cated as it were upon themselves, that they might be so destroyed and cut 
into pieces if they stood not. unto the terms of the covenant. See Jer. 
xxxiv. 18, 19, where respect is had to the covenant made with the king of 
Babylon. But in the use and signification of this word, we are not much 
concerned. 

§ 4. The Greek word is Συνθηκὴ ; and so it is constantly used in all good 
authors for a solemn covenant between nations and persons. Only the 
translation of the LXX. takes no notice of it. For observing that mA 
‘ Berith, in the Hebrew was of a larger signification, being applied to 
things of another nature than Συνθηκὴ (which denotes a precise compact or 
convention) could be extended unto, they rendered it constantly by διαθηκη, 
whereof we must treat elsewhere. Gen. xiv. 13. They render moa ὍΣ, 
covenanters, by cvvwpora, “ confeederati, or conjurati, confederates swom 
together. Wherefore of the word συνθηκὴ there is no use in this matter; 
the nature of the thing intended must be inquired ‘into. 

§ 5, m2 is largely and variously used in the Old Testament. Nor are 
learned men agreed from what original it is derived: N72, and rma, and 
A are considered to this purpose. Sometimes it intends no more but peace 
and agreement, although there were no compact or convention to that pur- 
pose. For this is the end of all covenants, which are of three sorts, as 
the Macedonian ambassador declared to the Romans; for either they are 
between the conqueror and the conquered, or between enemies in equal 
power, or between those who were never engaged in enmity. The ends of 
all these sorts of covenants is mutual peace and security. Hence they are 
expressed by M3 a covenant: so Job ν. 23, J 2 AM ΣΝ oy, ‘Thy 
covenant shall be with the stones of the field, say we, ‘Thy league shall 
be; that is, thou shalt have no hurt from them. And Hos. ii. 18, a cove- 
nant is said to be made with the beasts of the field, and the fowls of hea- 
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ven, and the creeping things of the earth. Security from damage by them, 
and the quiet use of them, is called a covenant metonymically and metapho- 
rically, because peace and agreement are the end of covenants. 

Secondly. Synecdochically, the law written on the two tables of stone 
was called the covenant, Exod. xxxiv. 28. ‘Ife wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the ten commandments. Now this law was purely 
preceptive and an effect of sovereign authority, yet is it called a covenant. 
But this it is not absolutely in its own nature ; seeing no mere precept nor 
system of precepts as such, nor any mere promise can bea covenant properly 
so called. But it was a principal part of God’s covenant with the people, 
when accepted by them as the rule of their obedience, with respect to the 
promises wherewith it was accompanied. Hence the tables of stone wherein 
this law was written, are called the tables of the covenant, Deut. ix. 1]. 
man mm> oar nm ow ms ; ‘The two tables of stone, the tables of 
the covenant.’ These tables were first made by God himself, Exod. xxxi., 
ult, and given into the hands of Moses. And when they were broken, he 
was commanded 505 to efigiate them, or cut stones after their image, into 
their likeness ; for the first were seen only by himself, Deut. x. 1; Exod. 
xxxiv. 1. And when they were broken, whereby their use and signification 
ceased, they were not kept as relics, though cut and written by the finger 
or divine power of God, which doubtless the superstition of succeeding ages 
would have attempted. But the true measure of the sacredness of any 
thing external, is use by divine appointment. And also the ark was hence 
called the ark of the covenant, and sometimes the covenant itself; because 
the two tables of stone, the tables of the covenant, were in it, 1 Kings 
vill. 9. 

So among the Grecians, the tables or rolls wherein covenants were writ- 
ted, engraven, or enrolled, were called συνθηκαι. So Demosthenes ; Συγχώρω 
avorxOnvat τας συνϑηκας evravOor ext Tov δικαστηριου. “1 require that the 
covenants may be opened here in the court,’ or before the judgment-seat ; 
that is the rolls wherein, the agreement was written. And Arsitot. Rhetor. 
lib. 1. ὁποιοι yap ay τινες wow ot ἐπιγεγραμμένοι ἡ φυλαττοντες, τουτοις αἱ 
συνθηκαι πισται εἰσι. “ Covenants are of the same credit, with those that 
wrote and keep them ; that is, the writings wherein such conventions are 
contained. or covenants that were solemnly entered into between nations, 
were engraven in brass, as the league and covenant made between the Ro- 
mans and Jews in the days of Judas Machabeeus, Mace. 1. 7, or in marble, as 
that of the Magnesians and Smyrnzans, illustrated by the learned Selden. 
And other covenants were enrolled in parchment by public notaries. 

Thirdly. An absolute promise is also called M72 a covenant, the covenant 
of God, Isa. lix. 21. ‘ As for me this is my covenant with them, saith the 
Lord, My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put into thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth.’ And God also calls his decree 
constitutive of the law of nature, and its continuance his covenant, Jer. 
xxx. 20. ‘Thus saith the Lord, If you can break my covenant of the 
day, and my covenant of the night,, that there should not be day and night 
in their season.’ It is therefore certain that where God speaks of his 
covenant, we cannot conclude, that whatever belongs unto a perfect com- 
plete covenant is therein intended. And they do but deceive themselves 
who, from the name of a covenant between God and man, do conclude al- 
ways unto the nature and conditions of it. For the word is used in great 
variety, and what is intended by it must be learned from the subject-matter 
treated of ; seeing thereis no precept or promise of God, but may be so called. 
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§ 6. In the making of covenants between men, yea in the covenant of 
God with men, besides that they were always conceived verbis expressis, 
there was some sign and token added for their confirmation. This was ge- 
nerally the slaying of some creature, and the dividing of it into parts before 
mentioned. Hence ‘sancire feedus’ and ‘sanctio feederis, ‘are asanguine,’ 
from the blood shed in their confirmation. Of the slaying of a beast, there 
is mention in all who have spoken of ancient covenants. So was it be- 
tween the Romans and Albans, the form of which is reported by Livy, as 
that whose tradition was of greatest antiquity among them. And there are 
likewise instances of the division of the slain beasts into two parts, like 
what we observed before concerning Abraham ; and concerning the princes 
of Judah in. Jeremiah. Ot Modorro: ἐν τοις ὁρκωμοσιαις κατακοπτοντες ELC μικρα 
τους Bove τας συνθηκας exovovvro: Herod. ‘The Molossians in their confe- 
derations cut oxen into small pieces, and so entered into covenants. And 
how these pieces or parts were disposed, Livy declares, lib. 39.‘ Prior pars 
ad dextram cum extis, posterior ad levam vie ponitur; inter hance divisam 
hostiam copie armate traducuntur. And thence it is that m3, which sig- 
nifies to cut or divide, is used in the Scripture absolutely for making of a 
covenant without any addition of m72,-1 Sam. xx. 16; 1 Kings vii. 9. 
And although such outward things did never belong to the essence of a 
covenant, yet were they useful significations of fidelity, intended and 
accepted in the performance of what wasengaged in it. And therefore God 
himself never made a covenant with men, but he always gave them a token 
and visible pledge thereof. And whosoever is interested in the covenant 
itself, hath thereby a right unto, and is obliged to the use of the sign or 
token according to God’s appointment. 

§ 7. An absolute complete covenant, is a voluntary convention, pact, or 
agreement between distinct persons, about the ordering and disposal of all 
things in their power, unto their mutual concern and advantage. Ist. Dis- 
tinct persons are required unto a covenant, for itis a mutual compact. Asa 
mediator is not of one, that is, there must be several parties, and those at 
variance, or there is no room for the interposition of a mediator, Gal. 111. 20, 
so a covenant properly so called, is not of one. In the large sense wherein 
m2 is taken, a man’s resolution in himself with respect unto any especial 
end or purpose may be called his covenant; as Job xxxi. 1,‘I made a 
covenant with my eyes. And so God calleth his purpose or decree, con- 
cerning the orderly course of nature, in the instance before given. But 
a covenant properly so called, is the convention or agreement of two persons 
or more. 

2. This agreement must be voluntary and of choice upon the election of 
the terms covenanted about. Hence m2 is by some derived from N72, 
which signifies to choose or elect. For such choice is the foundation of all 
solemn covenants: what is properly so, is founded on a free election of the 
terms of it, upon due consideration, and a right judgment made of them. 
Hence when one people is broken in war, or subdued by another, who pre- 
scribe terms unto them which they are forced as it were to accept for 
the present necessity, it is but an imperfect covenant, and as things are in 
the world, not like to be firm or stable. So some Legates answered in the 
Senate of Rome, when their people were subdued, Pacem habebitis qualem 
dederitis ; si bonam, firmam et stabilem, sin haud diuturnam. 

3. The matter of every righteous and complete covenant must be of 
things in the power of them who covenant and agree about them. Other- 
wise any, yea the most solemn compact is vain and ineffectual. A son or 
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daughter in their father’s house, and under his care, making a vow or 
covenant for the disposal of themselves, can give no force unto it, because 
they are not in their own power. Hence when God invites and takes men 
into the covenant of grace, whereunto belongs a restipulation of faith and 
obedience, which are not absolutely in their own power, that the covenant 
may be firm and stable, he takes upon himself to enable them thereunto ; 
and the efficacy of his grace unto that purpose is of the nature of the 
covenant. Hence when men enter into any compact, wherein one party 
takes on itself the performance of that which the other thinks to be, but is 
not really in its power, there is dolus malus in it, which enervates and dis- 
annuls the covenant itself. And many such compacts were rescinded by 
the senate and people of Rome, which were made by their generals without 
their consent ; as those with the Gauls who besieged the Capitol, and with 
the Samnites, ad Furcas Caudinas. 

Lastly. The end of a covenant is the disposal of the things about which 
the covenant is made, to the mutual content and satisfaction of all persons 
concerned. Hence was the ancient form, ‘Quod foelix faustumque sit huic 
et illi populo. If either party be absolutely and finally detrimented by it, 
it is no absolute, free, or voluntary covenant; but an agreement of a mixed 
nature, where the consent of one party is given only for the avoiding of a 
greater inconvenience. And these things we shall find of use-in our pro- 
gress. 

§8. As all these things concur in every equal compact, so there is 
an especial kind of covenant depending solely on the personal undertakings 
and services of one party, in order to the common ends of the covenant, or. 
the mutual satisfaction of the covenanters. So it is in all agreements where 
any thing is distinctly and peculiarly required of one party. And such 
covenants have three things in them: 1. A proposal of service. 2. A pro- 
mise of reward. 3. An acceptance of the proposal, with a restipulation of 
obedience out of respect unto the reward. And this indispensably introduces 
an inequality and subordination in the covenanters, as to the common ends 
of the covenant, however on other accounts they may be equal. For he who 
prescribes the duties which are required in the covenant, and giveth the pro- 
mises of either assistance in them, or a reward upon them, is therein and so 
far superior unto him, or greater than he, who observes his prescriptions, 
and trusts unto his promises. Of this nature is that divine transaction that 
was between the Father and Son, about the redemption of mankind. 
There was in it a prescription of personal services, with a promise of 
reward. And all the other conditions also of a complete covenant before 
laid down, are all observed therein. And this we must inquire into, 
as that wherein doth lie the foundation and original of the priesthood 
of Christ. 

§ 9. First. Unto a proper covenant, it is required that it .be made 
between distinct persons. Such I have elsewhere proved the Father and 
Son to be; and in this discourse do take that fundamental principle of our 
profession as granted. That there were eternal transactions in general 
between those distinct persons, with respect unto the salvation of mankind, 
hath been evinced in the foregoing Exercitation. That these were federal, 
or had in them the nature of a covenant, is now farther to be manifested, 
And in general this is that which the Scripture intends, where God, that is 
the Father, is called by the Son, Ais God ; and where he says that he will 
be unto him a God and a Father. For this expression of being a God unto 
any one is declarative of a covenant, and is the word whereby God con- 
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stantly declares his relation unto any, in a way of covenant, Jer. xxxi. 33, 
xxxii. 38; Hos. ii. 23. 

For when God declares that he will be a God unto any, he engageth to 
exercise the holy properties which belong to him as God, in their behalf and 
for their good. And this is not without an engagement of obedience from 
them. Now this declaration the Scripture abounds in, Ps. xvi. 2, ‘Thou 
hast said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord; these are the words of the Son 
-unto the Father, as is evident from ver. 9—11, Ps. xxii. 1, ‘My God, my 
God. Ps. xl. 8, ‘I delight to do thy will, O my God.’ Ps. xlv. 7, ‘God 
thy God hath anointed thee.’ Micah vy. 4, ‘He shall stand and feed in the 
strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of the Lord his God. 
John xx. 17, “1 ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, 
and your God.’ Rey. i. 12, ‘I will make him a pillar in the temple of my 
God; and I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the 
city of my God.’ All which expressions argue both a covenant, and a 
subordination therein. 

And on this account it is that our Saviour says his Father is greater than 
he, John xiv. 28. This place I confess the ancients expound unanimously 
of the human nature only, to obviate the Arians who ascribed unto him a 
divine nature, but made, and absolutely in itself inferior to the nature of 
God. But the inferiority of the human nature to God or the Father, 
is a thing so unquestionable, as to need no declaration or solemn attestation ; 
and the mention of it is no way suited unto the design of the place. But 
our Saviour speaks with respect unto the covenant engagement that was 
between the Father and himself, as to the work which he had to do.. For 
therein, as we shall farther manifest, the Father was the prescriber, the pro- 
τ miser, and lawgiver; and the Son was the undertaker upon his prescription, 
law, and promises. He is indeed, in respect of his divine personality, said 
to be God of God. No more is intended hereby, but that the person of the 
Son, as to his personality, was of the person of the Father, who communi- 
cated his nature and life unto him by eternal generation. But the Father 
on that account is not said to be his God, or to be a God unto him, which 
includes the acting of divine properties on his behalf; and a dependence on 
the other side on him who is so a God unto him. And this hath its sole 
foundation on that covenant, and the execution of it, which we are in the 
consideration of. 

§ 10. Again, the transactions before insisted on and declared, are 
proposed to have been by the way of counsel, for the accomplishment of the 
end designed in a covenant, Zech. vi. 13. ow pa mon mbdw yy: ‘the 
counsel’ about peace-making between God and man, ‘was between them 
both ; that is the two persons spoken of, namely, the Lord Jehovah, and he 
who was to be ΤῊΣ the branch. And this was not spoken of him absolutely 
as he was a man, or was to be a man; for so there was not properly ΤῈ or 
counsel between God and him. For who ‘hath known the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor?’ Rom. xi. 34. And besides, the 
Son in his human nature was merely the servant of the Father to do his 
will, Isa. xlii. 1. But God takes this counsel with him, as he was his 
eternal Wisdom ; only with respect unto his future incarnation. For therein 
he was to be both the branch of the Lord, and the fruit of the earth, Isa. iv. 
2. Hereunto regard also is had in his name, Isa. ix. 6. ‘He shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor ; for these titles, with those that follow, do not ab- 
solutely denote properties of the divine nature, though they are such divine 
titles and attributes as cannot be ascribed unto any but to him who is God. 
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Yet there is in them a respect unto the work which he had to do, as he was 
to be a child born and given unto us. And on the same account is he called 
the everlasting Father; a name not proper unto the person of the Son, 
merely with respect to his personality. There is, therefore, a regard in it to 
the work which he had to do, which was to be a father unto all the elect of 
God. And therein also was he the Prince of Peace—He who is the pro- 
curer and establisher of peace between God and mankind. On the same 
account, God speaking of him, says, that he is ΠΩΣ 132 “pn, ‘ My com- 
panion, and the man my fellow,’ Zech. xii. 7, such a one as with whom he 
had sweetened and rejoiced in secret counsel, as Ps. lv. 14, according unto 
what was before declared on Prov. viii. 31, 32. 

§ 11. Particularly the will of the lather and Son concurred in this matter, 
which was necessary that the covenant might be voluntary and of choice. 
And the origin of the whole is referred to the will of the Father constantly. 
Hence our Lord Jesus Christ on all occasions declares solemnly, that he 
came to do the will of the Father: ‘ Lo I come to do thy will, Ὁ God, Ps. x1. 
5; Heb. x.5—10. For in this agreement, the part of the enjoiner, pre- 
scriber, and promiser, whose will in all things is to be attended to, is on the 
father. And his will was naturally at a perfect liberty, from engaging in 
that way of salvation, which he accomplished by Christ. He was at liberty 
to have left all mankind under sin and the curse, as he did all the angels 
that fell. He was at liberty utterly to have destroyed the race of mankind 
that sprang from Adam in his fallen estate; either in the root of them, or in 
the branches when multiplied, as he almost did in the flood, and tq 
have created another stock or race of them unto his glory. And hence the 
acting of his will herein, is expressed by grace ; which is free, or it is not 
grace; and is said to proceed from love acting by choice, all arguing the 
highest liberty in the will of the Father, John ii. 16; Eph. 1. 6. 

And the same is farther evidenced by the exercise of his authority, both 
in the commission and commands that he gave to the Son as incarnate, for 
the discharge of the work that he had undertaken. For none puts forth his 
authority but voluntarily, or by and according unto his own will. Now he 
both sent the Son, and sealed him, and gave him commands, which are all 
acts of choice, and liberty, proceeding from sovereignty. Let none, then, 
once imagine, that this work of entering into-covenant about the salvation 
of mankind, was any way necessary unto God, or that it was required by 
virtue of any of the essential properties of his nature, so that he must haye 
done against them in doing otherwise. God was herein absolutely free, as 
he was also in his making of all things out of nothing. He could have left 
it undone without the least disadvantage unto his essential glory, or contra- 
riety unto his holy nature. Whatever, therefore, we may afterwards assert, 
concerning the necessity of satisfaction to be given unto his justice, upon 
the supposition of this covenant, yet the entering into this covenant, and, 
consequently, all that ensued thereon, is absolutely resolved into the mere 
will and grace of God. 

§ 12. The will of the Son herein, was also distinct. In his divine nature 
and will, he undertook voluntarily for the work of his person, when the 
human nature, which he determined to assume, should be united therein. 
For what is spoken of the second Person, is spoken with respect unto his 
purpose to assume our nature ; for the obedience whereof, in all that was to 
be done upon it or by it, he undertook. This the Scripture fully declares, 
and that for a double end. First. To demonstrate that the things which he 


underwent in his human nature were just and equal, inasmuch as he whose 
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it was, voluntarily consented thereto. Secondly. To manifest that those 
very acts which he had in command from his Father, were no less the acts 
of his own will. Wherefore, as it is said that the Father loved us, and gaye 
his Son to die for us, so also is it said, that the Son loved us, and gave him- 
self for us, and washed us in his own blood. These things proceeded from, 
and were founded in the will of the Son of God; and it was an act of per- 
fect liberty in him, to engage in his peculiar concernments in this covenant. 
What he did, he did by choice, in a way of condescension and love. And 
this his voluntary susception of the discharge of what he was, according to 
the nature and terms of this covenant, to perform, was the ground of the 
authoritative mission, sealing and commanding of the Father towards him ; 
see Ps. xl. 7,8; Heb. x.5; John x. 1], 12. And whatever is expressed 
in the Scripture, concerning the will of the human nature of Christ, as it 
was engaged in and bent upon its work, it is but a representation of the will 
of the Son of God, when he engaged in this work from eternity. So then 
he freely undertook to do and suffer whatever on his part was required, and 
therein owns himself the servant of the Father, because he would obey his 
will, and serve his purposes in the nature which he would assume for that 
end, Isa. xlii. 1, 6, xlix. 9; Zech. xiii. 7, and therein acknowledgeth him 
to be his Lord, Ps. xvi. 2, unto whom he owed all homage and obedience. 
For this mind was in him, that whereas he was in the form of God, 
he humbled himself unto this work, Phil. ii. 6, and by his own voluntary 
consent was engaged therein. Whereas, therefore, he had a sovereign and 
absolute power over his own human nature when assumed, whatever 
he submitted to, it was no injury to him, nor injustice in God to lay it on 
him. 

§ 13. But this sacred truth must be cleared from an objection to which 
it seems obnoxious, before we do proceed. The will is a natural property, 
and therefore in the divine essence itis but one. The Father, Son, and 
Spirit, have not distinct wills. They are one God, and God’s will is one, as 
being an essential property of his nature. And, therefore, are there two 
wills in the one person of Christ, whereas there is but one will in the three 
Persons of the Trinity. How then can it be said, that the will of the Father 
and the will of the Son did concur distinctly in the making of this co- 
venant ? 

This difficulty may be solved from what hath been already declared. 
For such is the distinction of the persons in the unity of the divine essence, 
as that they act in natural and essential acts, reciprocally one towards another, 
namely, in understanding, love, and the hike: they know and mutually love 
each other. And as they subsist distinctly, so they also act distinctly in 
those works which are of external operation. And whereas all these acts 
and operations, whether reciprocal or external, are either with a will, or 
from a freedom of will and choice, the will of God in each person, as to 
the peculiar acts ascribed unto him, is his will therein peculiarly and emi- 
nently, though not exclusively, to the other persons by reason of their 
mutual inbeing. The will of God, as to the peculiar actings of the Father 
in this matter, is the will of the Father; and the will of God, with regard 
to the peculiar actings of the Son, is the will of the Son; not by a dis- 
tinction of sundry wills, but by the distinct application of the same will 
unto its distinct acts, in the Persons of the Father and the Son. And 
in this respect, the covenant whereof we treat differeth from a pure 
decree. For from these distinct actings of the will of God the Father, 
and the Son, there doth arise a new habitude or relation, which is not 
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natural or necessary unto them, but freely taken on them. And by virtue 
hereof were all believers saved from the foundation of the world, upon 
the account of the interposition of the Son of God, antecedently to his 
exhibition in the flesh. For hence was he esteemed to have done and 
suffered what he had undertaken so to do, and which through faith was 
imputed to them that did believe. 

§ 14. Moreover, a covenant must be about the disposal of things in the 
power of them that enter into it, otherwise it is null or fraudulent. And 
thus things may be two ways: first, absolutely ; secondly, by virtue of some 
condition, or something in the nature of the covenant itself. 1. Things are 
absolutely in the power of persons, when they are completely at their 
disposal, antecedently to the consideration of any covenant or agreement 
about them. As in the covenant of marriage, where the several persons 
engaging are sui juris, they have an absolute power in themselves to dispose 
of their own persons with respect unto the ends of marriage. So it is in 
all covenants, when the things to be disposed of according to the limitations 
of the covenant are lawful and good, antecedently to any agreement made 
about them, and because they are in the power of the covenanters, they 
may be disposed of according to the terms of the compact. 

So was it in this covenant. To do good unto mankind, to bring them 
unto the enjoyment of himself, was absolutely in the power of the Father. 
And it was in the power of the Son to assume human nature, which 
becoming thereby peculiarly his own, he might dispose of it to what end he 
pleased, saving the union which ensued on its assumption, for this was 
indissoluble. Again, some things are made lawful or good, or suited to the 
glory, honour, or satisfaction, and complacency of them thatmakethe covenant 
by virtue of somewhat arising in or from the covenant itself. And of this 
sort are most of the things that are disposed in the covenant, under consi- 
deration between the Father and the Son. They become good and desirable, 
and suited unto their glory and honour, not as considered absolutely and in 
themselves, but with respect to that order, dependence, and mutual relation 
that they are cast into, by and in the covenant. 

Such was the penal suffering of the human nature of Christ under the 
sentence and curse of the law. This in itself absolutely considered, without 
respect unto the ends of the covenant, would neither have been good in 
itself, nor have had any tendency unto the glory of God. For what excel- 
lenecy of the nature of God could have been demonstrated in the penal 
sufferings of one absolutely, and in all respects innocent? Nay, it was 
utterly impossible that an innocent person, considered absolutely as such, 
should suffer penally under the sentence and curse of the law. For the 
law denounceth punishment unto no such person. Guilt and punishment 
are related, and where one is not real, or supposed, or imputed, the other 
cannot be. But now in the terms of this covenant, leading to the limita- 
tions and use of these sufferings, they are made good and tend to the glory 
of God, as we shall see. So the pardoning and saving of sinners absolutely, 
could have no tendency to the glory of God. For what evidence of 
righteousness would there have been herein, that the great Ruler of all the 
world should pass by the offences of men without animadverting upon 
them? What justice would have appeared, or what demonstration of the 
holiness of the nature of God would there have been therein? Besides it 

‘was impossible, seeing it is the judgment of God, that they who commit 
sin are worthy of death. But, as we shall see, through the terms and 
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conditions of this covenant, this is rendered righteous, holy, and good, and 
eminently conducive to the glory of God. 

§ 15. The matter of this covenant, or the things and ends about which, 
and for which it was entered into, are next to be considered. These are 
the things which, as we observed before, are to be disposed of unto the 
honour, and, as it were, mutual advantage of them that make the covenant. 
And the matter of this covenant in general is the saving of sinners, in and 
by ways and means suited to the manifestation of the glory of God. So 
it is compendiously expressed, where the execution of it is declared, John 
iii. 16, ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
And upon the coming of the Son into the world, he was called Jzsus, 
because he was to save his people from their sins, Matt.i.21. ‘ Kyen Jusus 
the Deliverer, who saves us from the wrath to come, 1 Thess. 1. 10. To 
declare this design of God, or his will and purpose in and by Jesus Christ 
to save his elect from sin and death, to bring his many sons to glory, or to 
the full enjoyment of himself to eternity, is the principal design of the 
whole Scripture, and whereunto the whole revelation of God unto men may 
be reduced. ‘This was that on the prospect whereof the Son or Wisdom of 
God rejoiced before him, and had his delights with the children of men 
before the foundation of the world, Prov. vii. 30, 31. Man having utterly 
lost himself by sin, and coming short thereby of the glory of God, and 
having become obnoxious to everlasting destruction, the prevision whereof 
was in order of nature antecedent to this covenant, as hath been declared ; 
the Father and Son do enter into a holy and mutual agreement, concerning 
the recovery and salvation of the elect in a way of grace. This we state as 
the matter of this covenant, the thing contracted and agreed about. The 
distinction of the parts of it into persons and things, the order and respect 
in it of one thing to another, are not the subjects of our present considera- 
tion. The explanation of them belongs to the covenant of grace, which 
God is pleased to enter into with believers by Jesus Christ. But this was 
that m general, that was to be disposed of, to the mutual complacency and 
satisfaction of Father and Son. 

§ 16. The end of these things, both of the covenant, and of the dispo- 
sition of all things made thereby, was the especial glory both of the one 
and the other. God doth all things for himself. He can have no ultimate 
end in any thing but himself alone, unless there should be anything better 
than himself, or above himself. But yet in himself he is not capable of 
any accession of glory, by any thing that he intendeth or doth. He is ab- 
solutely, infinitely, eternally perfect in himself and all his glorious properties, 
so that nothing can be added to him. His end therefore must be, not the 
obtaining of glory unto himself, but the manifestation of the glory that is 
in himself. When the holy properties of his nature are exercised in ex- 
ternal works, and are thereby expressed, declared, and made known, then 
is God glorified. The end therefore in general of this covenant, which 
regulated the disposal of the whole matter of it, was the exercise, exalta-~ 
tion, and manifestation of the glorious properties of the divine nature; 
other supreme and ultimate end it could have none, as hath been declared. 
Now such is the mutual respect of all the holy properties of God in their 
exercise, and such their oneness in that same divine Being, that if any one 
of them be exerted, manifested, and thereby glorified, the residue of them 
must be therein and thereby glorified also, because that nature is glorified 
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which they are, and whereunto they do belong. But yet in several par- 
ticular works of God, his design is first, immediately and directly, ‘to exer- 
cise in a peculiar and eminent manner, and therein to advance and glorify 
one or more of his glorious properties, and the rest consequentially in and 
by them. So in some of his works, he doth peculiarly glorify justice, τ΄ 
some mercy, in some his power. We may, therefore, as to the end of this 
holy eternal compact, consider what are those properties of the divine 
nature which were peculiarly engaged in it, and fare peculiarly exerted in 
its execution, and were therefore designed to be exalted in a peculiar manner. 
Now these are three: 1. Wisdom attended with sovereignty. 2. 
Justice springing from holiness. 3. Grace, mercy, goodness, love, which 
are various denominations of the same divine excellency. 

That this covenant sprang from these properties of the divine nature, that 
the execution of it is the work and effect of them all, and that it is 
designed to manifest and glorify them, or God in and by them unto eter- 
nity, the Scripture doth fully declare. 

First. The infinite sovereign Wisdom of God, even the Father, exerted 
itself: 1. In passing by,the angels in their fallen condition, and fixing on 
the recovery of man, Heb. ii. 16; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6. 2. In the pro- 
jection or provision of the way in general to bring about the salvation of 
man, by the interposition of his Son, with what he did and suffered in the 
pursuit hereof, Acts ii. 23, iv. 28. 3. In the disposal of all things in that 
way, in such a holy and glorious order, soas that marks and footsteps of 
infinite divine Wisdom should be imprinted on every part and passage of 
it, 1 Cor. i: 23—31 ; Rom. xi. 33—-36 ; Eph. iii. 10, 11. 

Secondly. His justice accompanied with or springing from holiness, gave 
as it were the especial determination unto the way to be insisted on for the 
accomplishment of the end aimed at; and it was effectually exerted in the 
execution of it. For upon a supposition that God would pardon and save 
sinners, it was his eternal justice which required that it should be brought 
about by the sufferings of the Son, and was itself expressed and exercised 
in those sufferings, as we shall afterwards more fully declare, Rom. i. 20, 
26, vii. 3; Gal. ii. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 21. 

Thirdly. Grace, love, goodness or mercy, chiefly induced to the whole. 
And these the Scriptures most commonly cast the work upon, or resolve it 
into. See John iii. 16,17; Rom. v. 8, xi. 6; 1 Cor. 1, 29—31; Eph. 1. ὅ 
—7, iii. 7,8. In these things, in the exercise, manifestation, and exalta- 
tion of these glorious excellencies of the divine nature, with their effects in 
and upon the obedience of angels and men, doth consist that peculiar 
glory which God, even the Father, aims at in this covenant; and which 
supplies the place of that security or advantage, which amongst men is 
intended in such compacts. : 

§ 17. There must also, moreover, be an especial and peculiar honour of 
the Son, the other party covenanting, intended therein ; and was so accord- 
ingly, and is in like manner accomplished. And this was twofold: 1. 
What he had conjunct with the Father, as he is of the same nature with 
him, over all, God blessed for ever. For, on this account the divine excel- 
lencies before mentioned belong to him, or are his ; and in their exaltation 
is he exalted. But, as his undertaking herein was peculiar, so he was to 
have a peculiar honour and glory thereby, not as God, but as the Mediator 
of the covenant of grace, which sprang from hence. For the accomplish- 
ment of the ends of this covenant, as we shall see, he parted for a season 
with the glory of his interest in these divine perfections, emptying himself 
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or making of himself of no reputation, Phil. n. 7—9. And he was to 
have an illustrious recovery of the glory of his interest in them, when he 
was declared to be the ‘Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead,’ Rom. i. 4, when he was again glorified with the Father, ‘with that 
«glory which he had with him before the world was, John xvii. 3, namely, 
that peculiar glory which he had, and assumed upon his undertaking to be 
a Saviour and Redeemer to mankind ; then when his delights were with the 
sons of men, and he rejoiced before the Father, and was his delight on that 
account, And this, 2dly, was attended with that peculiar glorious exalta- 
tion, which in his human nature he received, upon the accomplishment of 
the terms and conditions of this covenannt. What this glory was, and 
wherein it doth consist, I have manifested at large in the exposition on 
chap. i. ver. 3. See Isa. liii. 12; Ps. cx. 6, 21. :8, 9; Zeeh: ix. 105 
Ps. Ixxii. 8; Rom. xiv. 11; Isa. xlv. 23; Matt. xxviii. 18; Phil. un. 10; 
Heb. xu. 2, &c. 

§ 18. The manner how these things were to be accomplished, that is, the 
condition and limitation of this covenant, as it had respect to a prescription 
of personal obedience and promises of reward, is lastly to be considered. 
For, herein lies the occasion and spring of the priesthood of Christ, which 
we are inquiring after. And this sort of covenants hath most affinity to 
those relations which are constituted by the law of nature. For every 
natural relation, such as that of father and children, of man and wife, con- 
tains in it a covenant with respect to personal services and rewards. Now, 
things were so disposed in this covenant, that on the account of bringing 
sinners unto obedience and glory, (to the honour of God the Father, and 
to the peculiar and especial honour or glory that was proposed unto himself) 
that he, the Son, should do and undergo in his own person, all and every 
thing which in the wisdom, righteousness, holiness, and grace of God, was 
requisite or necessary to that end ; provided that the presence and assistance 
of the Father was with him, and that he accepted of him and his works. 

I shall a little invert the order of these things, that I may not have occasion 
to return again to them, after we are engaged in our more peculiar design. 
We may, therefore, in the first place, consider the promises that in this 
compact or covenant were made unto the Son upon his undertaking of 
this work, although they more naturally depend on the prescription of 
duty and work made unto him. But we may consider them as encou- 
ragements to the susception of the work. And these promises were of 
two sorts. 1. Such as concerned his person. 2. Such as concerned the 
prosperity of the work which he undertook. Those also which con- 
cerned his person immediately, were of two sorts. 1. Such as concerned 
his assistance in his work. 2. Such as concerned his acceptance and 
glory after his work. 

1. The person of the Son of God, not absolutely considered, but with 
respect to his future incarnation, is a proper object of divine promises. 
And so was he now considered, even as an undertaker for the execution 
and establishment of this covenant ; or as he became the minister of God 
to confirm the truth of the promises made afterwards to the fathers, Rom. 
xv. 8. And, herein he had promises, 

1. As to his assistance. The worl he undertook to accomplish, as it 
was great and glorious, so also it was difficult and arduous. It is known 
from the gospel what he did and what he suffered, what straits, perplexities, 
and agonies of soul he was reduced to in his work. All this he foresaw in 
his first engagement, and thereon by his Spirit foretold what should befal 
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him, Ps. xxii.; Isa. li. ; 1 Pet. i. 11. Whatever opposition hell and the 
world, which were to prevail unto the bruising of his heel, could make 
against the Son of God, acting in the frail nature of man, he was to en- 
counter. Whatever the law and the curse of it could bring on offenders, he 
was to undergo it. Hence, in that nature, he stood in need of the presence 
of God with him, and of his divine assistance. This, therefore, was pro- 
mised unto him, in respect whereunto he placed his trust-and confidence in 
God, even the Father, and called upon him in all his distresses, see Isa. 
xli. 4,6; Ps. xvi. 10, 11, xxii., Ixxxix. 28;-Isa.1.5—9. This God pro- 
mised him, and of this he gave him such ground of assurance, that at all 
times he might safely trust that God would not leave him under his 
troubles, but stand by and assist him to the utmost of what had a con- 
sistency with the design itself, which he had undertaken to execute. 

2. Promises were given unto him concerning his exaltation, his kingdom 
and power, with all that glory which was to ensue upon the accomplishment 
of his work. See Isa. 11}. 12; Ps. cx. 1, 6, ii. 8, 12; Zech. ix. 10; Ps. 
Ixxu1. 8; Dan. vii. 14; Rom. xiv. 11; Isa. xlv. 23; Phil. ii 10. And 
these promises the Lord Christ had a constant eye unto in his whole work; 
and upon the accomplishment of it, made his request, and expected that 
they should be made good and fulfilled, as well he might, being made unto 
him and confirmed with the oath of God, Luke xxiv. 26; John xyii. 3; 
Heb. xii. 2. And these are an essential part of the covenant that he was 
engaged by. 

The second sort of promises made unto him, are such as concern his 
work, and the acceptance of it with God. By them was he assured that 
the children whom he undertook for, should be delivered and saved, should 
be made partakers of grace and glory; see Heb. ii. 9—11, &c., and our 
exposition thereon. And this is that which gives the nature of merit to 
the obedience and suffering of Christ. Merit is such an adjunct of obedi- 
ence, as whereon a reward is reckoned of debt. Now, there was in the 
nature of the things themselves, a proportion between the obedience of 
Christ the Mediator, and the salvation of believers. But this is not the 
next foundation of merit, though it be an indispensable condition thereof. 
For there must not only be a proportion, but a relation also between the 
things whereof the one is the merit of the other. And this relation in 
this case, is not natural er necessary, arising from the nature of the things 
themselves. This, therefore, arose from the compact or covenant that was 
between the Father and Son to this purpose ; and the promises wherewith 
it was confirmed. Suppose then, a proportion in distributive justice between 
the obedience of Christ and the salvation of believers, (and wherein this 
consists shall be declared afterwards,) then add the respect and relation 
that they have one to another by virtue of this covenant, and in particular, 
that our salvation is engaged by promise unto Christ, and it gives us the 
true nature of his merit. Such promises were given him, and do belong 
to this covenant, the accomplishment whereof he pleads on the discharge 
of his work, Isa. liii. 10, 11; Ps. xxii. 30,31; John xvii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
12—16; Heb. vii. 26; Isa. xlix. 5—9; Ps. ii. 7; Acts xviii. 3. 

§ 19. The conditions required of, or prescriptions made unto the under- 
taker in this covenant for the end mentioned, and under the promises 
directed unto, do complete it. And these may be reduced unto three 
heads. 

1. That he should assume or take on him the nature of those whom, 
according to the terms of this covenant, he was to bring to God. This was 
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prescribed unto him, Heb. ii. 9, x. 5, with which, by an act of infinite 
grace and condescension, he complied, Phil. ii. 6-—8; Heb. τ. 15. And 
therein, although he was God, and was with God, and made all things in 
the glory of the only begotten Son of God, yet he was made flesh, John i. 
14, And this condescension, which was the foundation of all his obedience, 
gave the nature of merit and purchase unto what he did. This he did upon 
the prescription of the Father, who is therefore said ‘ to send forth his Son, 
made of a woman,’ Gal. iv. 4, and to ‘send forth his Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, Rom. viii. 95. In answer unto which act of the will of the 
Father, he saith, ‘Lo! I come to do thy will’ And this assumption of 
our nature was indispensably necessary unto the work which he had to do. 
He could no otherwise have exalted the glory of God in the salvation of 
sinners, nor been himself in our nature exalted into his mediatory kingdom, 
which are the principal ends of this covenant. 

2. That in this nature, so assumed, he should be the servant of the Father, 
and yield universal obedience to him, both according to the general law of 
God obliging all mankind, and according unto the especial law of the 
church under which he was born and made; and according to the singular 
law of that compact or agreement which we have described, Isa. xli. 1, 
xlix. 5; Phil. u.6. He came to do, to answer, and fulfil the whole will of ᾿ 
God ; all that on any account was required of him. This he calls the com- 
mandment of his Father; the commands which he received of him, which 
extend themselves to all the prescriptions of this covenant. 

3. Whereas God was highly incensed with, and provoked against all and 
every one of those whom he was to save and bring to glory, they having all 
by sin come short thereof, and rendered themselves obnoxious to the law 
and its curse ; it was requisite for attaining the ends of this covenant, that 
he should, as the servant of the Father, make an atonement for sin in and 
by our nature assumed, and answer the justice of God by suffering and 
undergoing what was due unto them, without which it was not possible 
that they should be delivered or saved unto the glory of God, Isa. lui. 
11,12. And as all the other terms of the covenant, so this in particular 
he undertook to make good; namely, that he would interpose himself 
between the law and sinners, by undergoing the penalty thereof; and be- 
tween divine justice itself and sinners, to make atonement for them. And 
so are we come to the well-head, or the fountain of salvation. Here lieth 
the immediate sacred spring and foundation of the priesthood of Christ, and 
of the sacrifice of himself, which, in the discharge of that office he offered 
unto God. 

§ 20. Man having sinned, the justice of God, as the supreme Lord, 
Ruler, and Governor over all, was violated thereby, and his law broken 
and disannulled. Every sin personally added to the first sin, which was 
the sin of our nature in Adam, doth so far partake of the nature thereof, as 
to have the same consequences with respect unto the justice and law of 
God. In one or both these ways, all men had sinned and come short of 
the glory of God, or had apostatized from the end of their creation, without 
power, hope, or possibility in themselves, for the retrieval thereof. Neither 
was there any way for our recovery, unless God were propitiated, his jus- 
tice atoned, and his law repaired or fulfilled. Now, it was this which in the 
eternal covenant, the Son of God as he was to be incarnate, did under- 
take to perform. And this could no otherwise be done, but by the obe- 
dience and suffering of the nature that had offended, whereby greater 
glory should redound to God, in the exaltation of the glorious properties 
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of his nature, through their eminent and peculiar exercise, than dishonour 
could be reflected on him or his government by sin committed in that 
nature. This was done by the death and blood-shedding of the Son of 
God, under the sentence and curse of the law. Hereunto, in this covenant 
he voluntarily gave himself up to the will of God, to undergo the penalty 
due to sinners, according to the terms and for the ends of the law. For, 
inasmuch as the sufferings of Christ were absolutely from his own will, the 
obedience of his will therein giving them virtue and efficacy ; and seeing 
he did in them and by them, interpose himself between God and sinners 
to make atonement and reconciliation for them; and seeing that to this 
end he offered up himself to the will of God, to do and suffer whatever he 
required in justice and grace, for the accomplishment of the ends of this 
compact and agreement; which, having effected, he would persist to make 
effectual unto those for whom he so undertook all the benefits of his under- 
taking, by a continual glorious interposition with God on their behalf; he 
‘so became the high priest of his people, and offered himself a sacrifice for 
them. . 
For when God came to reveal this counsel of his will, this branch and 
part of the eternal compact between him and his Son, and to represent to 
the church what had been transacted within the veil, for their faith and 
edification, as also, to give them some previous insight into the manner of 
the accomplishment of these his holy counsels ; he did it by the institutions 
of a priesthood and sacrifices, or a sacred office and sacred kind of worship, 
suited and adapted to be a resemblance of this heavenly transaction between 
the Father and the Son. For the priesthood and sacrifices of the law were 
not the original exemplar of these things, but a transcript and copy of what 
was done in heaven itself, in counsel, design, and covenant, as they were a 
type of what should be afterwards accomplished in the earth. Now, al- 
though the names of priest and sacrifice are first applied to the office men- 
tioned under the law, and to their work, from whence they are transferred 
under the New Testament to Jesus Christ, that we may learn thereby what 
God of old instructed his church in; yet the things themselves intended 
and signified by these names, belong first and properly unto Jesus Christ, 
upon the account of this his undertaking. And the very names of priest 
and sacrifices, were but improperly ascribed to them who were so called, to 
be obscure representations of what was past, and types of what was to come. 
§ 21. The sum is, the Son of God, in infinite love, grace, and condescen- 
sion, undertook freely in, and of his own will, to interpose himself between 
the wrath of God and sinners, that they might be delivered from sin, with 
all its consequences, and saved to the glory of God, according to the terms 
of the covenant explained. His offering, and the giving up of himself to 
the will of God in suffering and dying, in answer to his holiness, righteous- 
ness, and law, was in the revelation of this counsel of God unto the church, 
represented by his institution of a sacred office of men, to offer up by 
slaying the best of other creatures, and to minister by other rites of his 
own appointment. This office was called by him a priesthood, and these 
offerings were called sacrifices, these things in the first place belonging 
properly unto the accomplishment of the fore-mentioned holy undertaking, 
in and by the person of that Son of God. And, if it be inquired where- 
fore things were thus ordered in the wisdom and counsel of God, we an- 
swer, that with respect unto the holiness, righteousness, and veracity of 
God, it was absolutely and indispensably necessary, that they should be so 
disposed. For on the supposition of the sin of man, and the grace of 
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God to save them who had sinned, the interposition of the Son of God on 
their behalf was indispensably necessary, as shall be proved in the en- 
suing Exercitation. 


EXERCITATION XXIX. 


§ 1. The necessity of the priesthood of Christ, of what nature, and on what grounds, 
asserted. § 2. The general nature of justice or righteousness. § 3. The nature of the 
righteousness of God, as declared in the Scripture. The universal rectitude of his nature. 
§ 4. Right of rule in God, whence it proceeds. §5. The righteousness of God in 
particular exercise. § 6. ‘Justitia Regiminis,’ in God, the nature of it. § 7. Sundry 
things supposed to the necessary exercise of vindictive righteousness. § 8. The necessity 
and special nature of the priesthood of Christ founded thereon. § 9. Some attributes of 
God produce the objects about which they are exercised, some suppose them with 
their qualifications. Vindictive justice no free act of God’s will. The righteousness of 
rule in the prescription of a law, penal. Punishment, as punishment, necessary ; not 
the degrees of it. God not indifferent whether sin be punished or not, but free in punish- 
ing; yet is it necessary that sinshould be punished. § 10. Justice and mercy, not alike 
necessary as their exercise. § 11. The opinion of the Socinians, in opposition to the 
justice of God, declared. § 12. Positions to be proved. § 13. First: argument taken 
from the holiness of God, Hab. i. 12. Οὐ God’s jealousy, Josh, xxiv. 19. In 
what sense compared toa cosuming fire, Heb. xii. 29. § 14. God the supreme Judge and 
Governor of the world, Gen. xviii. 25. § 15. The sum of what hath been pleaded con- 
cerning the righteousness of God. § 16. Opposition made to this righteousness of God, 
by whom. § 17. The arguments of Socinus examined. Justice and mercy not opposite. 
418. The twofold righteousness assigned unto God by Socinus, examined. § 19, 20. 
The righteousness of God in the punishment of sin farther vindicated against him. § 21. 
And against the exceptions in the Racovian Catechism. § 22. As also those of Crellius, 
who is farther refuted. 


" §1. It appears from the preceding discourse, that the priesthood of Christ 
was founded in sundry free acts of the will of God. Into that therefore 
it is principally to be resolved. The actual appointment of him also to this 
office, was a free act of the sovereign will and pleasure of God, which 
might not have been. The redeeming of man was no more necessary on 
the part of God than his creation. 

Howbeit on this supposition, that God in his infinite grace and love 
would save sinners by the interposition of his Son, there was something in 
the manner of it indispensable and necessary. And this was, that he should 
do it by undergoing the punishment that, because of sin, was due to them 
who should be saved; or that he should offer himself a sacrifice to make 
atonement and reconciliation for them. This God did require, nor could it 
have been ordered otherwise, but that an inconsistency with the glory of his 
holiness, righteousness, and veracity, would have ensued thereon. The 
priesthood of the Son of God was necessary, not absolutely in itself, but 
on the supposition of the law, and entrance of sin, with the grace of God 
to save sinners. 

This being a matter of very great importance, and without a due stating 
whereof, the doctrine concerning the priesthood of Christ, or the nature 
and use of this office of his, cannot be rightly conceived or apprehended, 
I must insist upon it somewhat largely. And I shall do it the rather, be- 
cause the truth in this matter is strenuously opposed by the Socinians, and 
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the defence of it deserted by some, who otherwise adhere to sound doctrine 
in the main of our cause. For I shall not mention them, who in these 
things are not wise beyond the writings of two or three whom they admire ; 
nor those who, being utter strangers to the true reasons and grounds of 
truth herein, do boldly and confidently give vent to their own imaginations, 
and that with the contempt of all who are not satisfied to be as ignorant as 
themselves. 

§ 2. Whereas we assert the necessity of the priesthood of Christ to de- 
pend on the righteousness of God, it is requisite that some things should 
be premised concerning the nature of righteousness in general, and in 
particular of the righteousness of God. Aristotle divides justice into 
that which is universal, and that which is particular. And he makes the 
former to be the same with virtue in general, only it hath, as he supposeth, 
a respect to others, and is not merely for itself, Ethic. lib. 5, cap. 1, 2. 
Particular justice is either distributive or commutative ; and in its exercise 
it consists in words or deeds. That justice which consists in words, respects 
either commands, and it is called equity ; or promises and assertions, and is 
veracity or truth. And both these, even equity in his commands, and truth 
or faithfulness in his prdémises, are frequently in the Scripture called the 
righteousness of God; see Ezra ix. 15; Neh. ix. 8; Ps. xxxi. 1; Rom. i. 
17, ui. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 8. And this is the righteousness of God which 
David and other holy men so often plead and appeal to, whilst in the mean- 
time they plainly acknowledge, that in the strictness of God’s justice, they | 
could neither stand before him, nor find acceptance with him, Ps. exxx. 3, 
exliii. 1, 2. The righteousness which consisteth, or is exercised in works or 
actions, is either the righteousness of rule in general, or of judgment in 
particular. And this latter is either remunerative or corrective ; and this 
also is either chastening or avenging. And all these are subordinate unto 
distributive justice ; for commutative hath no place between God and man. 
‘Who hath first given unto him, that it should be rendered unto him again.’ 

§ 3. And these distinctions are of use, in the declaration of the various 
acceptations of the righteousness of God in the Scripture. But their ex 
plication and farther illustration is not at present necessary unto us. For I 
shall take up with a more general consideration and distribution of the 
righteousness of God, whereunto whatever is ascribed unto it in the Scrip- 
ture may be reduced. Wherefore the righteousness of God is taken two 
ways: 1. Absolutely in itself, as it is resident in the divine nature. 2. With 
respect to its exercise, or the actings of God suitable unto that holy pro- 
perty of his nature. 

In the first sense or acceptation, it is nothing but the universal rectitude 
of the divine nature, whereby it is necessary to God to do all things nghtly, 
justly, equally, answerably unto his own wisdom, goodness, holiness, and right 
of dominion, Zeph. iii. 5. ‘The just Lord in the midst thereof, he will do no 
iniquity: morning by morning doth he bring his judgment to light.’ I say 
it is the essential natural readiness and disposition of the holy nature of 
God to do all things justly and decently, according to the rule of his wis- 
dom, and the nature of things, with their relation one to another. And 
this virtue of the divine nature considered absolutely, is not προς ἑτερον, or 
doth not consist in an habitude of mind with respect unto others, as all 
justice in men doth, but is the infinite essential rectitude of God in his 
being. Hence it doth so preside in and over all the works of God, that 
there is none of them, though proceeding immediately from mercy and 
goodness on the one hand, or from severity or faithfulness on the other, 
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but that God is said to be righteous therein, and they are all represented as 
acts of righteousness in God. And.this not only because they are his acts 
and works who can do no evil, and who will do none, but also because they 
proceed from and are suited to that holy absolute universal rectitude of his 
nature, wherein true righteousness doth consist. So are we said to obtain 
faith through the righteousness of God, 2 Pet. 1. 1, the same with’ abun- 
dant mercy, | Pet. i. 3; Isa. li. 6, ‘My salvation shall be for ever, and myrighte- 
ousness shall not be abolished, that is my faithfulness. See the description of 
it in general, Job xxxiv. 1O—15. The absolute rectitude of the nature of 
God, acted in and by his sovereignty, is his righteousness, Rom. ix. 8, 
14, 15. 

§ 4. For between the consideration of this righteousness of God, and 
the actual exercise of it, which must respect somewhat without him, to be 
made by him, somewhat in his creatures, there must be interposed a con- 
sideration of the right of God, or that which we call jus Dominii, a right, 
power, and liberty of rule or government. For it is not enough that any 
one be righteous, to enable him to act righteously im all that he doth, or 
may do, with respect to others; but moreover he must have a right to act 
in those cases wherein he doth so. And this right which justice supposeth, 
is, or may be, twofold: 1. Supreme and absolute. 2. Subordinate. For 
we speak of justice and right only with respect to public actings, or actings 
of rule, which belong unto righteousness as it is distributive; for that 
which is commutative, and may have place in private transactions among 
private persons, we have here no consideration of. Now for that which is 
subordinate, it is a right to distribute justice or things equal to others, accord- 
ing to the direction, and by the authority of a superior. And _ this 
superior may either be only real, as is a law, in which sense the law of na- 
ture isa superior to all rulers on the earth, and the respective laws of 
nations to most; or personal also, which is that which is denied, where any 
one is acknowledged as a supreme Governor. That this right hath no place 
in God, is evident. He hath no greater whereby he may swear, and there- 
fore swears by himself, Heb. vi. 13. 

2. The right therefore which God hath to act his righteousness, or to act 
righteously towards others, is supreme and sovereign, arising naturally and 
necessarily from the relation of all things to himself. For hereby, 
namely by their relation to him as his creatures, they are all placed ina 
universal, indispensable, and absolutely unchangeable dependence on him, 
according to their natures and capacities. The right of God to rule over 
us, is wholly of another kind and nature than any thing is or can be among 
the sons of men; that which is paternal has the nearest resemblance to it, 
but itis not of the same kind. For it doth not arise from the benefits we 
receive from him, nor hath it any respect to our consent, for he rules over 
the most against their wills, but depends merely on our relation to him as his 
creatures, with the nature, order, and condition of our existence, wherein 
we are placed by his sovereignty. This in him 15 unavoidably accom- 
panied with a right to act towards us according to the counsel of his will, 
and the rectitude of his nature. The state and condition, I say, of our be- 
ing and end, with the relation which we have to him, and to his other works, 
or the order wherein we are set and placed in the universe, being the pro- 
duct or effect of his power, wisdom, will, and goodness, he hath an un- 
changeable sovereign right to deal with us, and act towards us, according to 
the infinite eternal rectitude of his nature. And as he hath a right so to 
do, so he cannot do otherwise, supposing the state and condition wherein 
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we are made and placed, with the nature of our relation to, and dependence 
on God ; and God can act no otherwise towards us, but according to what 
the essential rectitude of his nature doth direct and require; which is the 
foundation of what we plead in the case before us, concerning the necessity 
of the priesthood of Christ. 

§ 5, Secondly. The righteousness of God may be considered with respect 
unto its exercise, which is so frequently expressed in the Scripture, and 
whereon depends the rule and government of the world. This supposeth 
the right of God before declared ; as that right itself is no absolute but a 
relative property of God, supposing the creation of all things, in their na- 
ture, order, and mutual respects, according to his wisdom, and by his power. 
On this supposition it followeth naturally and necessarily, not as a new 
thing in God, but as a natural and necessary respect which his nature and 
being hath unto all creatures upon their production. For suppose the crea- 
tion of all things, and it is as natural and essential to God to be the ruler 
of them, and over them, as it is to be God. Now the exercise of the 
righteousness of God in pursuit of his right of rule, is either absolute and 
antecedent, or respective and consequential. As it is absolute, and acted 
antecedently to the consideration of our obedience or disobedience, so it is 
put forth and exercised in his laws and promises. For they are acts or 
effects of righteousness, disposing things equally according to their nature, 
and the will of God. God’s ways are equal. His justice in legislation is 
universal equity. For all things being created in order by divine Wisdom, 
there arose from thence a ro πρεπον, a meetness and condecency, whereunto 
respect was had in God’s legislation, whereby his law or the commmand- 
ment became equal, holy, meet, just, and good. And whereas it was ne- 
cessary that the law of God should be accompanied with promises and 
threatenings, the eternal rectitude of God’s nature acting righteously in their 
execution or accomplishment, is his truth.’ Hence truth and righteousness 
are in the Scripture frequently used to express the same thing. 

§ 6. Again, There is a respective righteousness in actions, which also is 
either of rule or of judgment. First, there is, ‘ Justitia Regiminis,’ or the 
particular righteousness of actual rule. I do not place this as though it 
were absolutely consequential unto that of legislation before mentioned. 
For take righteousness of rule or government in its whole latitude, and it 
comprehends in it the righteousness of legislation also, as a part thereof. 
For so it is the virtue or power of the nature of God, whereby he guideth 
all his actions or works in disposing and governing of the things created by 
him, in their several kinds and orders, according to the rule of his own 
eternal rectitude and wisdom. For righteousness of government must con- 
sist in an attendance unto and observance of some rule. Now this in God 
is the absolute righteousness of his nature, with his natural right unto rule 
over all, in conjunction with his infinitely wise and holy will, which is that 
unto him which equity or law are to supreme rulers among men. And 
therefore God, in .the exercise of this righteousness, sometimes resolves 
the faith and obedience of men into his sovereign right over all, Job. xiv. 
14, xxxiii. 12, 13, xxxiv. 12, 13, 14; Jer. xvii. 1—6; Isa. xlv. 9; Rom. 
ix. 20, xi. 32, 33. Sometimes into the holiness of his nature, Zeph. 11]. 
5; Ps. xxvii.9. Sometimes into the equity and equality of his ways and 
works themselves, Ezek. xviii. 25. But there is a particular exercise of 
this righteousness of rule, which hath respect unto the law, any law given 
unto men immediately by God, as confirmed with promises and threaten- 
ings. The ruling and disposing of the temporal and eternal states or con- 
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ditions of men, according to the tenor and sentence of the law given unto 
them, belongeth hereunto. And as this is actually executed, it is called 
‘Justitia Judicialis, or the righteousness of God, whereby he distributes 
rewards and punishments unto his creatures according to their works. 
Hereof one part consisteth in the punishing of sin as it is a transgression 
of his law; and this is that wherein at present we are concerned. For 
we say that the righteousness of God, as he is the supreme ruler of the 
world, doth require necessarily that sin be punished: or the transgression of 
that law, which is the instrument of his rule, be avenged. 

§ 7. The exercise of this righteousness in God, presupposeth sundry 
things. As, 

1. The creation of ail things, in their kind, order, state, and condition by 
a free act of the will and power of God, regulated by his goodness and in- 
finite wisdom. For our ‘God doth whatever he pleaseth; he worketh all 
things according to the counsel of his own will.’ 

2. In particular the creation of intelligent rational creatures in a moral 
dependence on himself, capable of being ruled by a law, in order unto his 
glory and their own blessedness. The being and nature of mankind, their 
rational constitution, their ability for obedience, their capacity of eternal 
blessedness or misery, depend all on a sovereign free act of the will 
of God. : 

3. The nature of the law given unto these creatures, as the means and 
instrument of their moral orderly dependence on God ; whereof the breach 
of that law would be a disturbance. 

4, The eternal, natural, unchangeable right that God hath to govern these 
creatures according to the tenor of that law, which he hath so appointed 
for the instrument of his rule. This is no less necessary unto God than 
his being. 

5. The sin of these creatures, which was destructive of all that order 
of things, which ensued on the creation and giving of the law. or it was 
destructive, Ist. Of the principal end of the creation, which could be no 
other but the glory of God from the obedience of his creatures ; preserving 
all things in the order and state wherein he had made and placed them, 
2d, Of the dependence of the creature on God, which consisted in his moral 
obedience unto him according to the law. And, 3d. It was introductory of a 
state of things utterly opposite to the universal rectitude of the nature of 
God. Only the right of God to rule the sinning creature unto his own 
glory, abode with him, because it belongs unto him as God. And this re- 
presents the state of things between God and the sinning creature : wherein 
we say that upon a supposition of all these antecedaneous free acts, and of 
the necessary continuance of God’s righteousness of rule and judgment, it 
was necessary that the smning creature should be punished according to the 
sentence of the law. Only observe, that I say not that this righteousness 
of judgment, as to the punitive part or quality of it, is a peculiar righteous- 
ness in God, or an especial virtue in the divine nature, or an especial dis- 
tinct righteousness ; which the schoolmen generally incline unto ; for it is 
only the universal rectitude of the nature of God, sometimes called his 
righteousness, sometimes his holiness, sometimes his purity, exercising itself 
not absolutely, but on the supposition before laid down. 

§ 8. On this state of things, on the necessary exercise of this righteous- 
ness of God upon the suppositions mentioned, depends both the necessity 
and especial nature of the priesthood of Christ. Designed it was in grace, 
as we have before proved, on supposition that God would save sinners ; but 
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it was this justice that made it necessary, and determined its especial nature. 
For this was that which indispensably required the punishment of sin, and 
therefore it was necessary that he who would save sinners should undergo 
for them the punishment that was due to them. This was therefore to be 
done by the Son of God, in the interposition that he made with God on 
the behalf of sinners. He was to answer the justice of God for their 
sin. But because this could not be done by mere suffering or enduring 
punishment, which is a thing in its own nature indifferent, the will and obe- 
dience of Christ in the manner of undergoing it was also required. This 
made his priesthood necessary; whereby whilst he underwent the punishment 
due to our sins, he offered himself an acceptable sacrifice for their expiation. 
This is that therefore which is now distinctly proposed unto confirmation ; 
namely, that the justice or righteousness of God, as exercised in the rule and 
government of his rationalcreatures, did indispensably and necessarily require 
that sin committed should be punished, whence ariseth the especial nature of 
the priesthood of Christ. And this I shall do, 1st. By premising some observa- 
tions, making way unto the true stating and explication of the truth. 2d. 
By relating the judgment or opinion of the Socinians, our professed adver- 
saries, in and about these things. 3d. By producing the arguments and 
testimonies whereby the truth contended for is established, by which the 
objections of the adversaries unto them shall be removed out of the way. 

§ 9. First. There are some attributes of God which as to their first ex- 
ercise “ad extra,’ require no object antecedently existing unto their acting of 
themselves, much less objects qualified with any sort of conditions. Such 
are the wisdom and power of God, which do not find but produce the ob- 
jects of their first actings ‘ad extra.’ These therefore in these actings must 
needs be absolutely and every way free, being limited and directed only by 
the sovereign will and pleasure of God. For it was absolutely free to God 
whether he would act any thing outwardly or not ; whether he would make 
a world or not, or of what kind. But on the supposition of the determi- 
nation of his will so to act in producing things without himself, it could 
not be but he must of necessity, by the necessity of his own nature, act ac- 
cording to those properties, that is, infinitely powerfully, and infinitely 
wisely. But herein were they no way limited by their first objects, for they 
were produced and had being given unto them by themselves. But there 
are properties of the divine nature which cannot act according unto their 
nature, without a supposition of an antecedent object, and that qualified in 
such or such a manner. Such are his vindictive justice, and his pardoning 
mercy. Jor if there be no sinners, none can be punished or pardoned. 
Yet are they not therefore to be esteemed only as free acts of the will of 
God. For not their existence in him, but their outward exercise only, de- 
pends on and is limited by the qualification of their objects. So then, 

Secondly. The rule of God’s acting from or by his vindictive justice, is 
not a mere free act of his will, but the natural dominion and rule which 
he hath over sinning creatures, in answer to the rectitude and holiness of 
his own nature. That is, he doth not punish sin, because he will do so 
merely, as he made the world because he would, and for his pleasure ; 
but because he is just and righteous and holy in his rule, and can be no 
otherwise, because of the holiness and rectitude of his nature. Neither 
doth he punish sin as he can, that is, to the utmost of his power, but as the 
rule of his government, and the order of things in the universe disposed unto 
his glory, doth require, 

Thirdly. This justice exerted itself in one signal act antecedent unto the 
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Son of man; namely, in the prescription of a penal law, that is, in the 
annexing of the penalty of death unto the transgression of the law. This 
God did not merely because he would do so; but because the order of all 
things with respect unto their dependence on himself as the supreme ruler 
of all, did so require. For had God only given men a law of the rule of 
their dependence on him and subjection unto him, and not inseparably an- 
nexed a penalty unto its transgression, it was possible that man by sin 
might have cast off all his moral dependence on God, and set himself at 11- 
berty from his rule, as it was some such thing that was aimed at in the first 
sin, whereby man foolishly hoped that he should make himself like unto 
God. For having broke and disannulled the sole law of his dependence on 
God, what should he have had more to do with him? But this case was © 
obviated by the justice of God, in predisposing the order of punishment to 
succeed in the room of the order of obedience, if that were broken. And 
that this provision should be made, the nature of God did require. 

Fourthly. This justice of God required a punishment of sin as a punish- 
ment. Hereunto do belong the way and degree, the time, season, and man- 
ner of it; but these things are not necessarily stated in the justice of God. , 
The assignation and determination of them, belongs unto his sovereign will 
and wisdom. So would things have been ordered in the execution of the 
sentence of the law on Adam, had it not been taken off by the interposition 
of the Mediator. Whatever therefore God doth in this kind, when he 
hasteneth or deferreth deserved punishments, in the aggravation or diminu- 
tion of penalties, it 1s all in the disposal of his holy will. 

Fifthly. Whereas upon the supposition mentioned, I do affirm that it is 
necessary, on the consideration of the nature of God, and his natural right 
to govern his creatures, that sin should be punished ; yet I say that God 
punisheth sin necessarily, which would express the manner of his operation, 
and not the reason of it. He doth not punish sin as the sun gives out light 
and heat, or as the fire burns, or as heavy things tend downwards by a ne- 
cessity of nature. He doth it freely, exerting his power by a free act of 
his will. For the necessity asserted doth only exclude an antecedent in- 
differency upon all the suppositions laid down. It denies that on these re- 
spects it is absolutely indifferent with God whether sin be punished or no. 
Such an indifferency, I say, is opposite unto the nature, law, truth, and rule 
of God, and therefore such a necessity as excludes it must herein be asserted. 
It is not then indifferent with God, whether sin or the transgression of his 
law be punished or not; and that because his justice requireth that it should 
be punished ; so far therefore is it necessary that so it should be. But 
herein is God a free agent, and acts freely in what he doth, which isa 
necessary mode of all divine actings ‘ad extra.’ For God doth all things 
according to the counsel of his own will; and his will is the original of all 
freedom. But suppose the determination of his will, and the divine nature 
necessarily requireth an acting suitable unto itself. It is altogether free to 
God whether he will speak unto any of his creatures or not. But supposing 
the determination of his will, that he will so speak, it is absolutely necessary 
that he speak truly. For truth is an essential property of his nature : 
whence he is God that cannot lie. It was absolutely free to God whether 
he would create this world or not. But on supposition that so he would do, 
he could not but create it omnipotently and wisely ; for so his nature doth 
require, because he is essentially omnipotent and infinitely wise. So there 
was no absolute necessity in the nature of God, that he should punish sin ; 
but on supposition that he would create man, and would permit him to sin, 
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it was necessary that his sin should be avenged; for this his righteousness 
and dominion over his creatures did require. 

§ 10. It is objected that on the same suppositions it will be no less neces- 
sary that God should pardon sin, than that he should punish it. For mercy 
is no less an essential property of his nature than justice. And if on sup- 
position of the’proper object of justice and its qualification, it is necessary 
that it should be exercised; that’ is, that where sin is, there also should 
be punishment ; why then on the supposition of the proper object of mercy, 
and its qualifications, is it not necessary that it also should be exercised ; 
that is, that where there is sin and misery, there should be pity and pardon? 
And whereas one of these must give place unto the other, or else God can 
act nothing at all towards sinners, why may we not rather think that justice 
should yield as it were to mercy, and so all be pardoned, than that mercy 
should so far give place to justice as that all should be punished ? 

Answ. 1st. We shall make it fully appear that God hath in infinite wis- 
dom and grace so ordered all things in this matter, that no disadvantage 
doth redound either to his justice or his mercy, but that both of them are 
gloriously exercised, manifested, and exerted. That this was done by the 
‘ substitution of the Son of God to answer divine justice in the stead of them, 
who were to be pardoned by mercy, and that it could be done no otherwise, 
is that which we are in the confirmation of. And those by whom this is 
denied, can give no tolerable account why all are not condemned, seeing 
God is infinitely righteous; or all are not pardoned, seeing he is in- 
finitely merciful. For what they fancy concerning impenitency will not 
relieve them. For if God can forgive any sin without satisfaction to 
his justice, he may forgive every sin, and will do so because he is infinitely 
merciful ; for what should hinder or stand in the way, if justice do not ? 
But, 

2d. There is not the same reason of the actual exercise of justice and 
mercy. For upon the entrance of sin, as it respects the rule of God, the 
first thing that respects it is justice, whose part it is to preserve all things in 
their dependence on God, which without the punishment of sin cannot be 
done. But God is not obliged unto the exercise of mercy, nor doth the for- 
bearance of such an exercise any way entrench upon the holiness of his na- 
ture, or the glory of his rule. It is true, mercy is no less an essential pro- 
perty of God than justice ; but neither the law, nor the state and order of 
things wherein they were created, nor their dependence on God as the su- 
preme governor of the whole creation, raise any natural respect or obligation 
between mercy and its object. God therefore can execute the punishment 
which his justice requireth, without the least impeachment of his mercy, 
Fer no act of justice is contrary to mercy. But absolutely to pardon, where 
the interest of justice is to punish, is contrary to the nature of God. 

3d. It is denied that sin and misery do constitute the proper object of 
mercy. It is required that every thing contrary to the nature of God in sin 
and the sinner be taken out of the way, or there is no proper object for 
mercy. Such is the guilt of sin unsatisfied for, And moreover faith and 
repentance are required to the same purpose. Socinus himself acknowledg- 
eth that it is contrary to the nature of God to pardon impenitent sinners. 
These none can have but on the account of an antecedent reconciliation, as 
is evident in the fallen angels. And on these suppositions, even mercy it- 
self will be justly exercised, nor can it be otherwise. 

§ 11. These things are premised, to give a right understanding of the 


truth which we assert and contend for. It remains that we briefly represent 
Lica 
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what isthe opinion which the Socinians advance in opposition unto this 
foundation of the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. or they are awake 
unto their concern herein, and there is none of them but in one place or 
other attempt an opposition unto this justice of God, and the necessity of 
its exercise upon the supposition of sin; though the defence of it hath been 
unhappily and causelessly by some deserted. The judgment of these men 
is expressed by Socinus, Preelec. Theol. Cap. 16. lib. 1. de Jesu Christo 
Servator. cap. 1. lib. 3. cap. 1. Catech.-of Racoy. cap. 8. Q. 12. Os- 
corod. Institut. cap. 31. Volck. de Ver. Relig. lib. 5. cap. 21. Crellius, 
lib. de Deo, cap. 28. Vindic. Socin. ad Grot. Cap. 1. de causis mortis 
Christi, cap. 16. Smalcius adv. Franzium, Disputat. Quarta. Gitichius ad 
Lucium. Woolzogen. Compend. Relig. Christian, ὃ 46. The sum of what 
they all plead, is, That there is no such thing as justice in God, requiring 
that sin be punished. That the cause and fountain of punishment in God, 
is anger, wrath, or fury. That these denote free acts of the will of God, 
which he may exercise or omit at his pleasure. If he punish sin, he doth 
nothing against justice, nor if he omit so to do. In all these things he is 
absolutely free, such a governor of his creatures do they fancy him to be. 
Hence it follows that there was no necessity, no just or cogent reason, why 
the punishment of our sin, or the chastisement of our peace, should be laid 
on Christ; for there was neither need nor possibility that any satisfaction 
should be made to the justice of God. Only he hath freely determined to 
punish impenitent sinners, and as freely determined to pardon them that 
repent and believe the gospel. For this hath he sent the Lord Christ to 
testify and declare unto us ; with respect whereunto, he is called and to be 
esteemed our Saviour. The words of Socimus are express to this purpose. 
De Christo Servatore, lib. 1. cap. 12. ‘ Queerente aliquo, qui fiat, ut mortem 
zternam meriti, nihilominus ad vitam eternam perveniamus, non est ger- 
manum responsum, quia Christum servatorem habemus: sed Quia supplicium 
mortis zterne a Deo, cujus libera voluntate atque Decreto eam meriti fue- 
ramus, nobis pro ineffabili ipsius bonitate condonatum fuit ; atque ejus loco 
datum vite zterne premium; dummodo resipiscamus, et abnegata omni 
impietate vitze innocentize ac sanctimoniz deinceps studeamus. Quod si, 
qua ratione istud nobis innotuerit queeratur, cum neque Deum videamus 
unquam, neque audiamus loquentem, quisve nobis tante divine liberalita- 
tis non dubiam fidem fecerit, Respondendum est, Jesum Christum id nobis 
enarrasse, et multis modis confirmasse. This is the substance of the per- 
suasion of these men in this matter, and that this is contradictory to the 
whole mystery and design of the gospel, and contains a complete renuncia- 
tion of the mediation of Christ, will in our ensuing discourse be made to 
appear. 

§ 12. That therefore which we are engaged in the confirmation of, may 
be reduced to two heads. Ist. That the justice of God whereby he govern- 
eth the world, and ruleth over all, is an essential property of the divine na- 
ture, whence God is denominated just or righteous ; and that on the account 
hereof, it is necessary that sin should be punished, or not be absolutely par- 
doned without respect to satisfaction given to that justice of God. 2d. That 
hence it became necessary, that in the designation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
the Son of God to his office of priesthood, he should make his soul an of- 
fering for sin, to make an atonement thereby for it, without which there 
could have been no remission, because without it there could be no satis- 
faction given, or reconciliation made. ᾿ 

δ 13. Our first argument is taken from the consideration of the nature of 
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God and of his holiness. Whatever is spoken of the purity and holiness of 
God, with his hatred of and aversation from sin and sinners on the account 
thereof, confirmeth our assertion. For we intend no more thereby, but that 
God the great ruler of the world is of so holy a nature, as that he cannot 
but hate and punish sin, and that so to do, belongs unto his absolute per- 
fection. For the purity and holiness of God is nothing but the universal 
perfection of his nature, which is accompanied with a displicency in and a 
hatred of sin, whence he will punish it according to its desert. So is it ex- 
pressed Hab. i. 13. ‘Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst 
not look on iniquity.’ Not to be able to look on or behold iniquity express- 
eth the most inconceivable detestation of it. God is ΣΝ 710; which 
expresseth the infinite holiness of his nature, with what respect therein he 
hath, and cannot but have, towards that which is perverse and evil. So 
when the prophet had made his inference from hence, namely, that he was 
holy, yo myn, that any look or aspect unsuitable thereunto towards sin or 
evil, is not to be expected from him ; he adds expressly, nd dny bx warm 

ΞῚΠ, ‘and he cannot’ (that is, because of the holiness of his nature, which 
such an action would be contrary unto) ‘look upon,’ that is, pass by, spare, 
or connive at iniquity. For that is the rule of what God can do, or cannot 
do. He can do every thing that is not contrary to himself, that is, the essential 
properties of his nature. He can do nothing that is contrary to or inconsistent 
with his truth, holiness, or righteousness. Wherefore, whereas not to look on 
sin, not to behold it, do include in them, and by the negation of contrary acts, 
express the punishing of sin, that is, all sin, or sin as sins, and these are re- 
solved into the nature of God, or his essential holiness, this testimony declares 
that the punishment of sin is thence necessary to God, as he is the holy su- 
preme Governor of the world. 

fence this holiness of God is sometimes expressed by jealousy, or hath 
jealousy joined with it, or accompanying of it; Josh. xxiv. 19, ‘He isa 
holy God, he is a jealous God, he will not forgive your trespasses nor your 
sins. And God makes mention of this his jealousy where he would in- 
struct men in his severity in the punishing of sin, Exod. xx. 5. For the 
nature of jealousy is not to spare, Prov. vi. 34, nothing but the executing 
of vengeance will satisfy it. And this is that which God intended in the 
revelation of himself, which he made by the proclamation of his name before 
Moses, Exod. xxxiv. 7, ‘That will by no means clear (or acquit) the 
guilty ; namely, for whom no atonement is made. 

And it is to instruct us herein, that this holiness of God is expressed by 
fire, Heb. xu. 29, ‘Our God is a consuming fire.’ ‘ Devouring fire and 
everlasting burnings,’ Isa. xxxiii. 14, and that a fiery stream is said to pro- 
ceed from him, and that his throne is like a fiery flame, Dan. vii. 9, 10. 
Now, it is certain that God acteth not in any external work, by a mere and 
absolute necessity of nature, as fire burneth. This, therefore, we are not 
taught by this representation of the holiness of God. But if we may not 
learn thence, that as eventually fire will burn any combustible thing that is 
put into it, so the holiness of God requires that all sin be as assuredly pu- 
nished, we know not what to learn from it. And it is certainly not made 
use of merely for our amazement. 

An account of the nature and holiness of God is given us to the same 
purpose, Ps. v. 4—6, ‘ For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wicked- 
ness, neither shall evil dwell with thee. The foolish shall not stand in thy 
sight, thou hatest all workers of iniquity. Thou shalt destroy them that 
speak lies: the Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful man.’ All the 
actings of God in the hatred and punishment of sin, proceed from his na~ 
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ture. And what is natural to God is necessary. The negative expression, 
‘Thou art not a God that hath pleasure, ver. 4, includes strongly the 
affirmative expressed, ver. 5, ‘Thou hatest the workers of iniquity. And 
this he doth, because he is such a God as he is; that is, infinitely holy 
and righteous. And that hatred which is here ascribed unto God, contains 
two things in it. J. A natural displicency: he cannot like it, he cannot 
approve it, he cannot but have an aversation from it. 2. A will of punish- 
ing it proceeding therefrom ; and which is therefore necessary, because re- 
quired by the nature of God. Expressions are here multiplied, to manifest 
that sin is contrary to the nature of God, and that it is inconsistent there- 
with to pass it by unpunished. And if the punishing of sin depend upon 
a mere free act of the will of God, which might or might not be without 
any disadvantage to his nature, there is no reason why his holiness or 
righteousness should be made mention of, as those which induce him there- 
unto, and indispensably require it. Thisis that which from this consideration 
is confirmed to us, namely, that such is the holiness of the nature of God, 
that he cannot pass by sin absolutely unpunished. For it is contrary to 
his holiness, and, therefore, he cannot do it ; for he cannot deny himself. 

§ 14. Again, God, in the Scripture is proposed unto us as the supreme 
Judge of all, acting in rewards and punishments according to his own 
righteousness, or what the rectitude and holy properties of his own nature 
do require and make just, good, and holy. Although his kingdom, do- 
minion, government, and rule, be supreme and absolute, yet he ruleth not 
as it were arbitrarily, without respect unto any rule or law. That God 
should have any external rule or law in his government of the world, is 
absolutely and infinitely impossible. But his law and rule is the holiness 
and righteousness of his own nature, with respect to that order of all 
things which in his will and wisdom he hath given and assigned unto the 
whole creation. In respect hereunto, he is said to do right as a ruler and a 
judge, Gen. xviii. 25, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the world do right ? 
punt 55 wew, expresseth that core of the divine nature, and that office 
as it were of God, which in this matter he represents himself to us, as 
vested withal. He is that supreme Rector or Governor of all the world, 
who useth and is to use, righteousness in his government, or to govern 
righteously. Before such a one, the just and unjust cannot, ought not to 
be treated or dealt withal in the same manner. Jor, although none be ab- 
solutely righteous in his sight, yet some may be so comparatively, with re- 
spect unto some kind of guilt and guilty persons. According as the distance 
is between persons, so the righteousness of God requires that they be diffe- 
rently dealt withal. 

But it is pleaded, that the intention of the expression here used, is to 
‘plead for mercy, that the just should not be utterly destroyed with the un- 
just, and that we improve the testimony unto a contrary end, namely, to 
prove that God must punish all sin.’ But all that is hence aimed at, is no 
more but that God is denominated just and righteous, from that righteous- 
ness whereby he punisheth sin; which, therefore, can be no free act of his 
will, but is an essential property of his nature. And if so, then doth that 
righteousness of his require that sin be punished. For God doth right asa 
judge, and a judge cannot acquit the guilty without injustice. And what 
an external law is to a subordinate judge, that is God’s righteousness and 
holiness unto him, as he is the Judge of all the earth. And this appeal 
of Abraham unto the righteousness of God, as he is a judge, is founded in 
a principle of the light of nature, and as such is repeated by our aposile, 
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Rom. 11. 5, 6. And unto this end is God, as the Ruler of the world, re- 
presented as on a throne, executing justice and judgment; the introduction 
of which solemnity is of no use, unless it instruct us that God governeth the 
world as a righteous Judge, and that justice requireth that he inflict punish- 
ment on sinners, Ps. ix. 7—14, Ixxxix. 14, exvii. 2, ‘Justice and judgment 
are the habitation of thy throne; that is, they always dwell and reside 
there, because God on his throne, acts according to the justice and righteous- 
ness of his nature. And, hence he is both denominated righteous, and 
declared so to be, in and by the punishment of sin, Rev. xvi. 5, 6. See 
Rom. 1. 32; 2 Thess. i. 6; Exod. ix. 27. Which places I have to the 
same purpose pleaded and vindicated elsewhere. 

§ 15. The whole of what hath been thus far pleaded, may be reduced to 
the ensuing heads. 

1. God is naturally and necessarily the supreme Governor of his rational 
creatures, with respect unto their utmost end, which is his own glory. 
Upon the supposition of his being and theirs, an imagination to the con- 
trary would imply all serts of contradictions. 

2. The law of obedience in and unto such creatures ariseth naturally and 
necessarily from the nature of God and thereon. For this original law is 
nothing but that respect which a finite, limited, dependent creature, hath 
upon an absolute, infinitely wise, holy, and good Creator, suited unto the 
principles of the nature which it is endued withal. Therefore, it is indis- 
pensably necessary. 

3. The annexing of a penalty unto the transgression of this law, was 
nothing but what the righteousness of God as the supreme Ruler of his 
creatures did make necessary, as that without which the glory and holiness 
of his rule could not be preserved upon the entrance of sin. 

4. The institution of punishment answerable unto the sanction of the 
law, is an act of justice in God, and necessary unto him as the supreme 
Governor of the universe. 

And this is the first ground whereon the necessity of the satisfaction of 
Christ, and of the atonement he was to make as our High Priest, is founded. 
For on supposition that God in infinite grace and mercy would eternally 
save sinners, the punishment due to their sins was to be undergone by him 
who interposed himself between them and the justice of God which required 
it. Now, as there are some who believe the satisfaction of Christ on the 
abundant testimonies given unto it in the Scripture, and yet resolve the 
reason of it into the infinite wisdom and sovereign pleasure of God only, 
with whom I do not now expressly deal, because, although we differ about 
the way, we agree in the end; so the Socinians employ the chief of their 
strength in opposition unto this righteousness of God, as knowing that if it 
be maintained, they are cast in their whole cause. I shall, therefore, re- 
moye all those objections which they principally fortify themselves with, 
against the evidence of the truth asserted, and their exceptions also which 
they put in to the testimonies and arguments wherewith it is confirmed, and 
thereby put an end to this exercitation. 

§ 17. He whom [I shall first begin with, is Socinus himself, who in all 
these things laid that foundation which his followers have built upon. And 
as almost in all his other works, he casually reflects on this righteousness 
of God; so in that De Jesu Christo Servatore, he directly opposeth it in 
two chapters at large, lib. 1, cap. 1, lib. 3, cap. 1. In the first place, he 
designeth to answer the arguments produced by his adversary for it, and in 
the latter he levieth his objections against it. And in the first place he 
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proceedeth solely on this supposition, that the righteousness which we here 
plead for, and that mercy whereby God forgiveth sins, are contrary and op- 
posite unto one another, so that they cannot be properties of his nature, 
but only external acts of his will and power. 

This is the foundation of his whole discourse in that place; which he 
asserts as a thing evident, but undertakes not at all to prove. But this 
_ supposition is openly false. For the justice and mercy of God may be con- 
sidered either in themselves, or with respect unte their effects. In neither 
sense are they contrary or opposite to each other. For in themselves, 
being essential properties of the nature of God, as they must be, in that 
they are perfections of an intelligent being, they differ not from the uni- 
versal rectitude of his holy nature, but only add a various respect unto ex- 
ternal things. So that, in themselves they are so far from being opposite, 
as that God is denominated just, from the exercising the perfections of his 
nature in a way of justice; and merciful, from a like exercise in a way of 
mercy. Absolutely, therefore, and essentially, they are the same. Neither 
are their effects contrary or opposite to each other, only they are diverse, or 
not of the same kind, nor are the effects of the one contrary unto the other. 
To punish, where punishment is deserved, is not contrary to mercy; but 
where punishment is not deserved, there it is so; for then it is cruelty. 
And yet also in that case, the part of wrong, namely, in punishing without 
desert, is more opposite to justice itself, than the cruel part is to mercy. 
And so is it where punishment exceeds guilt, or where proceedings are not 
according unto an equal measure or standard. Nor is to spare through or 
by mercy, contrary to justice. For if to spare and pardon, be not for 
the good of the whole, for the preservation of order, and the end of rule, it 
is not mercy to pardon or spare, but facility, remissness in government, or 
foolish pity. Secure those things in rule and government which justice 
takes care of and provides for, and then to spare in mercy, 1s no way con- 
trary untoit. If these things be not provided for, to spare is not an act of 
mercy, but a defect in justice. And, if these things were not so, it would 
be impossible that any one could be just and merciful also, yea, or do any 
act either of justice or mercy. For if he punish, he is unnierciful, that is 
wicked, if punishment be contrary to mercy ; and if he spare he is not 
just, if sparing be opposite to justice. There is, therefore, nothing solid or 
sound, nothing but an outward appearance of reason, really contrary to the 
highest evidence of right reason indeed, in this sophism which is laid as 
the foundation of the opposition made to the righteousness of God pleaded 
for. 

§ 18. On this false supposition, Socinus grants a two fold righteousness 
in God with respect unto sin, and the punishment thereof; one which he 
perpetually useth, whilst he destroys obstinate, impenitent, and contuma- 
cious sinners ; the other whereby sometimes he punisheth sinners according 
unto his law, which yet are not obstinate, without any expectation of their 
repentance. And these several sorts of justice in God, he confirms by 
sundry instances in the place before alleged. But it is plain that these 
things belong not unto the question under debate. For they respect only 
the external manner and acts of punishing ; and nothing is more fond than 
thence to feign various righteousnesses in God, or to conclude that there- 
fore, every transgression of the law doth not require a just recompence of 
reward. Nor is it supposed that the justice of God doth so exact the pu- 
nishment of sin, as that all sin must be immediately punished in the same 
manner, especially as unto temporal punishments which respect this life. 
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It belongs unto the sovereign authority and infinite wisdom of God, as the 
Governor of the world, so to dispose of the time, season, manner, and 
measures of the punishments due unto sin, as may most conduce to the end 
aimed at in the whole. Thus, he cuts off some in their entrance into a 
course of sin; others he endureth with much long suffering, though vessels 
of wrath and fitted for destruction, Rom. ix. And this he doth because he 
is willing so to do; or so it pleaseth him. But hence it follows not that 
finally he pardoneth or spareth some, or punisheth others merely because he 
willeth. 

That, therefore, whereby he deceives himself and others in this matter 
is, the exclusion of the satisfaction of Christ, from having the place of any 
cause, or from being of any consideration in the matter of pardoning sin. 
For this he expressly pleads and contends, in this place, as is evident from 
the words before recited, wherein he allows no more to Christ and his me- 
diation, but only that he came to declare that God would forgive us our 
sins. His whole proof, therefore, is but a begging of the thing in question. 
For the reason why God constantly punisheth them who are obstinate in 
their sin, and impenitent, is really because their sins deserve in his justice, 
and according to his law, so to be punished; and they are not spared, 
because they obstinately refuse the remedy or relief provided for them, in 
that they fulfil not the condition whereby they might be interested in the 
sufferings of Christ for sin. ‘He that believeth not shall be damned ; 
that is, shall personally be left unto the justice of God, and sentence of the 
law. Those whom God spareth and punisheth not, it is not because their 
sins do not deserve punishment, or because the justice of God doth not 
require that their sins should be punished, but because they are interested 
by faith in the satisfaction made by Christ, when he underwent the punish- 
ment due to their sins, by the will of God. And this is the rule of 
punishment and sparing, as they are final and decretory, according to a sen- 
tence never to be repealed nor altered. As for temporary punishments, 
whether they are corrective only, or vindictive, their dispensation depends 
absolutely on the will and pleasure of God, who will so order and dispose 
of them, as that they may be subordinate unto his final determination of 
the eternal condition of sinners. But this exclusion of the consideration 
of the interposition of Christ, in a way of suffering punishment for the 
procuring of the pardon of sin, is that which disturbs the whole harmony 
of what is. taught us, concerning the justice and mercy of God in the 
Scripture. 

And the venom hereof hath so infected the minds of many in these latter 
days, that they have even rejected the whole mystery of the gospel, and 
taken up with a religion which hath more of Judaism, Mahometanism, and 
Gentilism, in it than of Christianity. And indeed if it be so, that in the 
remission of sins, there is no respect unto the Lord Christ but only that he 
hath declared it, and showed the way whereby we may attain it, it must be 
acknowledged that there is no righteousness in God requiring the punish- 
ment of sin ; as also that it was merely from an act of the will and pleasure 
of God, that by any sins we deserve everlasting punishment. For neither 
then was the sanction of the law, or the constitution of the penalty of its 
transgression, any act of the justice in God, but of his will absolutely, which 
might not have been, and so notwithstanding the state and condition 
wherein we were created, and our moral dependence on God, and God’s 
government over us, man might have sinned, and sinned a thousand times, 
and broken the whole law, and yet have been no way liable unto punish- 
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ment, namely, if God had so pleased; and it was as free unto him to re- 
ward sin as to punish it. For if you allow any reason to the contrary from 
the nature and order of things themselves, and our relation to God 
as rational creatures made meet to be subject unto him in a way of moral 
obedience, you introduce a necessity of punishment from the righteousness 
of God, which is denied. And on this supposition upon an alike act of the 
will of God, sin might have been made to be virtue, and obedience, sin ; 
and so it might have been the duty of man to have hated God, and to have 
opposed him to the uttermost of his power. For all the merely free acts of 
God's will, might have been otherwise, and contrary to what they are. And 
if you say it could not be so in this case, because the nature of God, and 
his righteousness required it should be otherwise, you grant all that is con- 
tended for. This false supposition made way for the twofold righteousness 
which Socinus feigns in God. And the mstances which he gives in the 
confirmation of it, respect only God’s actual punishing of sin and sinners in 
this world, some sooner, and some after more forbearance, which none deny 
to proceed from his sovereign will and pleasure. 

§ 19. The same author in the same place betakes himself to another 
plea; and will not allow that God doth at all punish sin because he is just ; 
or that his so doing is an act of justice in him. For so he speaks, lib. 1, 
p- 1, cap. 1, ‘Ea res que ad Deum relata, misericordize opponitur, non jus- 
titia appellatur, sed vel severitas, vel ira, vel indignatio, vel furor, vel vin- 
dicta, vel simili alio quopiam nomine nuncupatur. Ans. There are no 
things in God that are opposite or contrary unto one another; and this 
sophism was before discovered. Nay, anger and fury, though they denote 
not any thing in God but outward effects from that which is in him, are not 
opposed to mercy. For mercy being a virtue and a divine perfection, what- 
ever is contrary unto it is evil. Only as they denote effects of justice, they 
are diverse from the outward effects of mercy. This therefore proves not, 
that, that from whence it is that God punisheth sin is not justice, which 
must be proved, or this man’s cause is lost. I do acknowledge that both 
ΤΕ and δικαιοσυνὴ are variously used in the Scripture when applied unto 
God, or do signify things of a distinct consideration. For upon the sup- 
position of the rectitude of the divine nature in all things, righteousness 
may be variously exercised, yea it is so in all that God doth. Hence 
Socinus gives sundry instances where God is said to be righteous, in acts of 
mercy and goodness, as very many may be given. For besides that the 
rectitude, equity, and holiness, which are in all his ways, is from his 
righteousness, in the declaration that he makes of himself, and his dealings 
with men, in a way of goodness, kindness, benignity, and mercy, there is 
universally a supposition of his promise of grace in Jesus Christ, the ac- 
complishment whereof depends on his righteousness, which therefore may 
be pleaded, even when we pray for mercy, as it is often by David. For the 
faithfulness of God in fulfilling his promises, whether in the pardon of our 
sins, or the rewarding of our obedience, is his righteousness in his word. 
Thence is he justified in his sayings, Rom. iii. 4, that is, he is declared 
righteous in the fulfilling his promises and threatenings. Yet this hinders 
not, but that God is just when he taketh vengeance ; that is, when he doth 
so, and in his so doing, Rom. 111. 5. 

That anger and fury are not properly in God, all do acknowledge. The 
outward effects of the righteousness of God in the punishing of sin are so 
expressed, to declare the certainty and severity of his judgments. ‘To say 
that God prescribes a penalty unto the transgression of his law, and 
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executeth accordingly merely in anger, wrath, or fury, is to ascribe that 
unto him, which ought not to be done unto any wise law-maker or governor 
among men. Nor will it follow, that because God is said to punish sin in 
anger and wrath, that therefore he punisheth sin only because he will, and 
not because he is just; or that his justice doth not require that sin be 
punished. Yea, it thence follows, that the justice of God is the cause of the 
punishment of sin. For to act in anger and fury, any otherwise than as 
they are effects of justice, is vicious and evil. God doth not therefore 
punish sin because he is angry, but to show the severity of his justice, 
he maketh an appearance of anger and wrath in punishing. These things 
belong to the outward manner, and not the inward principles of inflict- 
ing punishment. 

§ 20. In the first chapter of his third book, he again attempts an op- 
position unto this righteousness of God. ‘Justitia ista (saith he) cui vos 
satisfaciendum esse omnino contenditis, in Deo non residet, sed effectus est 
voluntatis ipsius. Cum enim Deus peccatores punit, ut digno aliquo nomine 
hoc opus ejus appellemus, Justitia tune eum uti dicimus.’ Therefore 
it seems do we deal benignly with God ; and what he doth only in anger and 
fury, we give it a worthy mame, and say he doth it in righteousness. But 
what shall we say when God himself ascribeth his punishing of sin, to his 
justice and judgment in governing the world? This he doth plainly, Ps. ix. 
7, 8, 1. 6, xeviil. 9; Rom. i. 32, and iii. 5. Shall he also be said to find out 
a worthy name for what he doth, though he do it on such accounts as 
wherein the thing signified by that name is not concerned? It is a hard 
task, doubtless, to prove that God doth not judge the world in righteous- 
ness. But he hath reason as he supposeth for his assertion ; for he adds, 
‘Quod autem justitia ista in Deo non resideat ex eo maxime apparere 
potest, quod si ea in Deo resideret nunquam is ne minimum quidem de- 
lictum cuiquam condonaret. Nihil enim -unquam facit aut facere potest 
Deus, quod qualitatibus que in ipso resident adversatur. [xempli causa 
cum in Deo sapientia et ezquitas resideat, nihil unquam insipienter nihil 
inique facit aut facere potest. ‘That there is no such justice in God 
appears from hence, that if there were, he could never forgive the least sin 
unto any. For God doth nothing, nor can do any thing, that is contrary to 
the qualities which reside in him. For instance, whereas there is wisdom 
and equity in God, he can do nothing unwisely, nothing unjustly. So he. 
But he seems not to observe that herein he pleads our cause more forcibly 
than his own. For we say, that because this justice is a natural property of 
God, he can do nothing against it, and so cannot forgive any sin absolutely, 
without respect unto satisfaction made to that righteousness. And when 
this is done, to pardon and forgive sin, is no way adverse or contrary unto 
it. This whole difficulty is reconciled in the cross of Christ, and can be so 
no otherwise. For God set him forth to be a propitiation, εἰς ἐνδειξιν τῆς 
δικαιοσυνης, Rom. ili. 25, which when it is done, as pardon is a fruit or 
effect of mercy, so it is consistent with the severity of justice. See 2 Cor. v. 
21; Rom. vill: 3; Gal. iii. 13, 14; Heb. ix. 14,15. And the whole en- 
suing discourse of Socinus in that chapter, may be reduced unto these two 
heads. First. A supposition that Christ did not, nor could undergo the 
punishment due to our sins; which is to beg the matter in question, con- 
trary to Scripture-testimonies innumerable, many whereof I have elsewhere 
vindicated from the exceptions of himself and his followers. For let this be 
granted, and all his discourse about the impossibility of pardoning any sin, 
upon the supposition of such a righteousness in God, falls to the ground. 
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And if he will not grant it, yet may he not be allowed to make a supposi- 
tion on the contrary, to be the ground of his argument, whereby he 
endeavours to overthrow it. 

Secondly. He confounds the habits of justice and mercy, with the acts of 
them. Hence would he prove an inequality betwixt justice and mercy, 
because there is so between punishing and pardoning. And so also God de- 
clares that he delights in mercy, but is slow to anger. But actually to 
pardon, is no way opposite to justice, where satisfaction is made; nor 
to punish, unto mercy, where the law of obtaining an interest in that satis- 
faction is not observed. And all that God declares in the Scripture concern- 
ing his justice and mercy, with the exercise of them towards sinners, 
is grounded on the supposition of the interposition and satisfaction of 
Christ. Where that is not, as in the case of the angels who sinned, no men- 
κῶς is made of mercy more or less, but only of judgment according to their 
desert. 

§ 21. The author of the Racovian Catechism manageth the same plea 
against the vindictive justice of God, and gathers together the objections 
which Socinus more largely debated on, cap. 8. De morte Christi. And 
although little be added therein, to what I have already recited, yet, as it 
contains the substance of what they are able to plead in this cause, I shall 
take a view of it in the words of these Catechists. ‘Ham misericordiam et 
justitiam qualem hic adversarii inseri volunt, negamus Deo inesse na- 
turaliter. Nam quod attinet ad misericordiam, eam Deo non-ita natura 
inesse, ut isti sentiunt, hinc patet; quod si natura Deo inesset non potest 
Deus ullum peccatum prorsus punire; atque vicissim si ea justitia natura 
Deo inesset, ut illi opinantur, nullum peccatum Deus remitteret. Adversus 
enim ea, quz Deo insunt natura, nunquam potest quidquam facere Deus. 
Hxempli causa; cum Sapientia Deo insit natura, nunquam contra eam 
quidquam Deus facit, verum queecunque facit, omnia facit Sapienter. 
Verum cum Deum constet remittere peccata et punire, quando velit, apparet 
Deo ejusmodi misericordiam et justitiam, qualem illi opinantur, non inesse 
natura, sed esse effectus ipsius voluntatis. Preeterea eam justitiam quam ad- 
versarii misericordize opponunt, qua Deus peccata punit, nusquam liter 
sacree hoc nomine justitiz insigniunt, verum iram et furorem Dei appellant ; 
immo justitie Dei in Scripturis hoc attribuitur, cum Deus peccata condonat,’ 
1 John i. 9; Rom. iii. 25, 26. And hereon they conclude that there was 
no need, nor can there be any use of the satisfaction of Christ, Ans. 1. The 
design of this discourse is to prove, that justice and mercy are not properties 
of the divine nature. For if they are, it cannot be denied but that the 
sufferings of Christ were necessary, that sin might be pardoned. Now 
herein we have against our adversaries the light of nature; and that not 
only as teaching us by the conduct of right reason, that there is a singular 
perfection in these things, which must therefore be found in him, who is so 
the Author of all goodness and limited perfections to others, as to contain 
essentially and eminently all goodness and perfection in himself; but also 
it is not difficult to evince the actual consent of all mankind, who acknow- 
ledge a deity, unto this principle—that God is just and merciful, with that 
justice and mercy which haye respect unto the sins and offences of men. 
There is, indeed, this difference betwixt them, that justice is ascribed to God 
properly as a habit, or an habitual perfection; mercy analogically and 
reductively as an affection. And, therefore, mercy in God is not accompa- 
nied with that sympathy and condolency which are mixed with it in our 
human nature. But that natural goodness and benignity, whence God is 
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ready to relieve, whereof his sparing and pardoning are proper effects, are 
that mercy of God, which he represents to us under the highest expressions 
of tenderness and compassion ; see Ps. ciii.8—14. And in such declarations 
of himself, he instructs us, what apprehensions we ought to have of his 
nature, which if it be not gracious and merciful, we are taught by him to 
err and mistake. So, when God showed unto Moses his glory, and made a 
declaration of himself by his name, he did it, not by calling aver the free 
acts of his will, or showing what he would or could do if so be he pleased ; 
but described his nature unto him by the essential properties of it, that the 
people might know who and what he was with whom they had to do, Exod. 
xxxivy. 6, 7. And yet among them is that mercy reckoned, which is 
exerted in the pardoning of iniquity, transgression, and sin. The same is 
to be said concerning the justice of God. For this vindictive justice 
is nothing but the absolute rectitude of the nature of God, with respect 
to some outward objects, namely sin and sinners. Had there, indeed, never 
been any sin or sinners, God could not in any outward acts have exercised 
either vindictive justice or sparing mercy; but yet he had been notwith- 
standing eternally just and merciful. 

And there is this difference between the justice and mercy of God on the 
one hand, and his power and wisdom on the other; that these latter being 
absolutely properties of the divine nature, without respect to any other 
thing, do constitute their own objects; so that in all the works of God, he 
doth not only not act against them, but he cannot act without them, for all 
that he doth, must necessarily be done with infinite power and wisdom. 
But for the other, they cannot outwardly exert nor act themselves, but 
towards objects antecedently qualified; whence it is enough that God 
neither doth nor can do any thing against them. And this he cannot do; 
for, secondly, [t is weakly pleaded, that if God be merciful, he cannot 
punish any sin. For to punish sin absolutely, is no way contrary to mercy. 
If it were, then every one who correcteth or punisheth any for sin, must 
needs be unmerciful. Nor is it contrary to justice to pardon sin, where 
satisfaction is made for it, without which God neither doth nor can pardon 
any sin, and that for this reason, namely, that it is contrary to his justice so 
todo. Thirdly. Whence God is said to pardon sin in his righteousness, or 
because he is righteous, hath been declared before. His faithfulness in his 
promises, with respect unto the mediation of Jesus Christ is so called, which 
our adversaries cannot deny. 

§ 22, Crellius, in almost all his writings, opposeth this justice of God, 
ofttimes repeating the same things, which it were tedious to pursue. Be- 
sides, I have long since answered all his principal arguments and ob- 
jections, in my Diatriba de Justitia Divina. I shall, therefore, here only call 
one of his reasons to an account, whereby he would prove, that there was no 
nécessity of making any satisfaction to God for sin, because I find it to pre- 
vail among many who are less skilled in disputations of this nature. And 
this is that which he insists on, lib. de Deo, cap. 3, de Potestate Dei. He 
Jays down this as a principle : ‘ Deus potestatem habet infligendi pcenam, et 
non infligendi ; justitiz autem divine nequaquam repugnat peccatori, quem 
punire jure possit, ignoscere. He is treating in that place about the supreme 
dominion and free power of God. And hereunto he saith, it belongeth to 
inflict punishment, or to spare and pardon. But he is herein evidently mis- 
taken. For although he who is absolutely supreme over all may punish and 
spare, yet it belongs not to him, as such, so to do. For punishing and 
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sparing are the acts of a governor or judge, as such. And unto God, as such, 
are they constantly ascribed in the Scripture, James iv. 12; Ps. ix. 8, 9; 
Gen. xviii. 25; Ps. 1. 6, xciv. 2; Heb. xu. 23. Now it is one thing what 
may be done by virtue of absolute sovereignty and dominion, setting aside 
the consideration of rule and government; and another what ought to 
be done by a righteous ruler or judge. And whereas he says it is not con- 
trary to justice to spare one who might de jure be punished, if he means by 
saying that a ruler may punish him by right, no more but that he may do 
so and do him no wrong, were there no more in the ease, it might be true. 
But it is not thus at any time with sinners; for not only may God punish 
them and do them no wrong, but his own holiness and righteousness require 
that they should be punished. And therefore the assertion, if accommodated 
to the cause in hand, must be this. It is no wrong to justice to spare them 
who ought to be punished, which is manifestly false. And Crellius himself 
grants, that there are sins and sinners, which not only God may punish 
de jure, but that he ought so to do, and that it would be contrary to his 
justice not to punish them: Adv. Grot. ad cap. 1, p. 98. ‘ Deinde nec illud 
negamus, rectitudinem ac justitiam Dei nonnunquam eum ad peccata puni- 
enda moyere; eorum nempe quibus veniam non concedere, non modo 
gequitati per se est admodum consentaneum, verum etiam divinis decretis ut 
ita loquar debitum, quales sunt homines non resipiscentes, atque in peccatis 
contumaciter perseverantes ; maxime si illud peccati genus, in quo persistunt, 
insignem animi malitiam, aut apertum divine majestatis contemptum spiret, 
si enim hujusmodi hominibus venia concederetur, facile supremi Rectoris 
Majestas, et legum ab ipso latarum evilesceret, et gloria ipsius, que 
precipuus operum ejus omnium finis est, minueretur.’ 

What here he grants concerning some sins, we intend to be true con- 
cerning all. Neither doth that justice, equity, and rule, which require 
these sins of contumacy and impenitency to be punished, on a free decree 
or act of the will of God only; for then no sin of itself, or in its own 
nature, deserves punishment. And it implies a contradiction to say that 
it doth so, and yet that it depends so merely on the will of God. And in 
that book, ‘de Deo,’ he hath other conceptions to this purpose, cap. 23, p. 
180. ‘Est ratio aliqua honestatis, cirea quam Deus juste dispensare non 
potest 7 and p. 186, ‘ Deo indignum est contumacium scelera impunita 
demittere ἢ and cap. 28, ‘Nec sanctitas nec majestas Dei usquequaque fert 
ut impune mandata ejus violentur.’ If it be thus with respect to some sin, 
it must not be because of sin, but only of some degrees of sin, if it be not 
so with all sin whatever. And who can believe that the nature of sin is 
not contrary unto the holiness and majesty of God, but that some cer- 
tain degrees only of it are so. And who shall give in that degree of sin, 
when it becomes inconsistent with God’s holiness and majesty? It is said 
that this is stubbornness and impenitency. But whoever sins once against 
God, will be impenitent therein, unless relieved by the grace of Jesus 
Christ, which supposeth his satisfaction. And this is evident in the in- 
stance of the angels that sinned. 

ι § 23. The defence which he makes of his former assertion, containing the 
substance of what remains of their plea against the necessity of the satis- 
faction of Christ, I shall now particularly examines and put an end to this 
Exercitation. He therefore pleads : ‘ Nemini, sive puniat, sive non puniat, 
facit injuriam ; siquidem de jure ipsius tantum agitur ; neque enim nocenti 
debetur poena, sed is eam debet ; et debet quidem illi cui, injuria omnis ultimo 
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redundat, qui in nostro negotio Deus est ; jus autem suum si rem spectes ut 
persequi cuique licet, ita et non persequi; et de eo quantumlibet remittere ; 
heee enim juris propril, ac dominici natura est.’ 

Answ. ‘Jus Dei,’ δικαίωμα του Θεου, ‘the right of God, in this matter, is 
neither ‘jus proprium, which answers the right of every private person ; nor 
‘jus dominicum, or the right of absolute dominion ; but the right of a ruler 
or supreme judge, whereunto the things here ascribed to the right of God 
in this matter do not belong, as we shall see. For whereas he saith, 1. 
That whether he punish or do not punish, he doth wrong to none, it is 
granted that no wrong is done to men, for by reason of his sovereignty he 
can dothemnone. But where punishment is due to any sin, it cannot be 
absolutely spared without the wrong or impeachment of that justice in whose 
nature it is to require its punishment. It is not then properly said, that if 
God should not punish sin, he should wrong any ; for that he cannot, do he 
what he will; but not to punish sin, is contrary to his own holiness and 
righteousness. And for what he adds, secondly, That punishment is not 
due to the offender, but that he owes his punishment to him against whom 
the injury is done, who in this case is God; I say, certainly no man ever 
imagined that punishment is so due to the offender, or is so far his right, 
as that he should be injured if he were not punished, or that he might 
claim it as his right. Few offenders will pursue such a right. And whereas 
it is said, that the injury in sin is done to God, it must be rightly under- 
stood. For the injury that is done to him, hath no analogy with that 
which is done by one private man to another. Neither doth our goodness 
add any thing to him, nor our sin take any thing from him. Job xxxvy. 
6—8. ‘If thou sinnest, what dost thou against him? Or if thy transgres- 
sions be multiplied, what dost thou unto him? If thou be righteous, what 
givest thou him? or what receiveth he of thine hand? Thy wickedness 
may hurt a man as thou art, and thy righteousness may profit the son of 
man.’ But that which is here called injury, is the transgression of the law 
of the righteous Judge of all the world. And shall he not do right? Shall 
he not recompense to men according to their ways? And therefore that 
falls to the ground, which he adds as the proof of the whole ; for as it is 
lawful for every one to prosecute his own right, so every one may forego it, 
remit of it, or not prosecute it at his pleasure. And this is that which is 
principally insisted on by them in this cause; namely, that the nght of 
punishing being in God only, he may forego it if he please, seeing every one 
may recede from, or not pursue his own right at his pleasure. But a per- 
son may have a double right; first, that which ariseth from a debt, or a 
personal injury. This every man may pursue, so as that hereby he wrongs 
not any unconcerned therein, nor transgresses any rule of duty prescribed 
to himself, and every one may at his pleasure remit, so as no prejudice re- 
dound thereby to others. But our sins in respect of God, have neither the na- 
ture of debts properly, nor of personal injuries, though they are metaphorically 
so called. And there is aright of rule or government, which is either posi- 
tive or natural. Of the first sort is that which magistrates have over their 
subjects. Hereunto belongs the right of exacting punishment according to 
the law. Now this is such a right as hath a duty inseparably annexed to it. 
This therefore a righteous magistrate cannot forego, without destroying the 
end of magistracy in the public good. For a magistrate to say, I have in- 
deed a right to punish offenders in the commonwealth, but I will forego 
it, seeing all its exercise depends upon my will, is a rejection of his duty, 
and a renunciation of his authority, But, lastly. The right of God to rule 
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over all, is natural and necessary to him. So therefore is our obligation to 
obedience, or obnoxiousness to punishment. To say that God may forego 
this right, or remit of it, is to say, that he may at his pleasure cease to be 
our Lord and God. For the same nature of God, which necessarily re- 
quireth our obedience, doth indispensably require the punishment of our 
disobedience. And so have we closed our first argument in this cause, with 
our vindication of it. 


A digression concerning the sufferings of Christ: whether they were of the 
same kind with what sinners should have suffered ; or whether he suffered 
the same that we should have done. 


Unto what we have argued in the foregoing exercitation, it is gene- 
rally objected, that if the justice of God did thus indispensably require the 
punishment of sin, which was the ground of the satisfaction made by 
Christ ; then it was necessary that Christ should undergo the same punish- 
ment that the sinners themselves should have done, namely, that which the 
justice of God did require. But this was imposssible, as 15 pretended. 
And to overthrow this apprehension, that the Lord Christ underwent the 
same punishment in kind which we should have done, or was due unto us, 
they have thus stated the opinion of them whom they do oppose. 
Some they say do maintain that our sins are to be looked on as our debts, 
or under the notion of debts, and God as the creditor, requiring the pay- 
ment of them. Wherefore our Lord Jesus Christ by his death and sufferings 
paid this debt ; so that his death was ‘solutio ejusdem, or the payment of 
what was due in the same kind. This, say some learned men, gave great 
advantage unto Socinus, who easily proved that there was no necessity for a 
mere creditor to exact his debt, but that he might at his pleasure ‘ cedere 
jure suo,’ or forego his own right. And this must needs be supposed of 
God in this matter, whose love and grace, and pardoning mercy are so cele- 
brated therein, And to confirm this argument it is usually added, which is 
the main thing pleaded by Socinus and Crellius themselves, that the ‘ Lord 
Christ neither did nor could undergo the penalty due unto us, because that 
was eternal death. And to plead that either that Christ should have un- 
dergone it, if he could not have delivered himself from it, or that what was 
wanting unto his sufferings as to their duration, was compensated by the 
dignity of his person, is to acknowledge that indeed he did not undergo the 
same punishment that we are obnoxious unto. 

Learned men, and those sound in the substance of the doctrine of the satis- 
faction of Christ, being differently minded either in the thing‘itself, or about 
the sense of the terms whereby it is expressed, I shall endeavour to state 
right conceptions about it, or at least express my own, without a design to 
contradict those of any others. And, 1. For the consideration of our sins 
under the notion of debts, and God as creditor, it is generally known, that 
before the rising of any heresy, the most learned men have expressed them- 
selves with such a liberty as advantage -hath been thence taken, by such 
adversaries of the truth, as afterwards arose. Thus the Scripture, having 
called our sins our debts, and made mention of the payment made by Christ, 
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and compared God to a creditor, before Socinus called the whole matter of 
the satisfaction of Christ into question, it is no wonder, if the truth were 
commonly expressed under these notions, without such distinctions as were 
necessary to secure them from unforeseen objections. He with whom So- 
cinus first disputed on this subject was Covetus ; and he doth indeed make 
use of this argument to prove the satisfaction of Christ; namely, that our 
sins being our debts, justice required that there should be payment made of 
them or for them. But the truth is, he doth not take this argument from 
the nature of debts in general, but from the especial nature of these debts, as 
the Scripture calls them. For he made it appear that these debts are such as 
are crimes, or transgressions of the law of God: on the account whereof 
the persons that had contracted these debts, or were guilty of these crimes, 
became liable and obnoxious unto punishment, in the judgment of God who 
is the sovereign ruler over all. There is therefore a distinction to be put be- 
tweensuch debts as are civil or pecuniary only, and those which are criminal 
also. And when the Scripture sets out our sins as debts, with such cireum- 
stances as allude unto pecuniary debts and their payment, it is to make the 
thing treated of obvious unto our understandings by a similitude familiar 
to all men; but as our sins are really intended, the expression is metaphori- 
cal. And Socinus, in his disputation about the nature of debts, creditors, 
and-payments, had no advantage but what he took by a supposition, that 
the terms which were used by his adversary metaphorically, (his argument 
being taken from the thing intended,) were urged by him in their proper 
sense ; which indeed they were not. And so whereas all his disputes respects 
civil or pecuniary debts only, he was far enough from triumphing over his 
adversary, who intended such as were criminal. Wherefore as this notion 
of debts, creditor, and payments, need not yet be forborne in a popular way 
of teaching, because it is made use of in the Scripture, to give us a sense 
of our condition upon the account of our sins, especially a declaration be- 
ing made that these debts will be exacted of us; so in a disputation about 
the truth, it is necessary to declare of what nature these debts are, as all 
generally do, asserting them to be criminal. 

Secondly. There is much ambiguity in that expression of Christ’s pay- 
ing the same which was due from us. For that term the same, may be 
variously modified from divers respects. Consider the punishment suffered, 
it may be it was the same; consider the person suffering, and it was not 
the same. And therefore it may be said, as far as it was a penalty, it was 
the same ; as it was a payment it was not the same, or it was not the same 
as it was a Satisfaction. For it was only what the law required, and the 
law required no satisfaction as formally such. Punishment and satisfaction 
ditfer formally, though materially they may be the same. I judge, therefore, 
that Christ was to undergo, and did undergo, that. very punishment in the 
kind of it, which those for whom he suffered should have undergone, and 
that, among others, for the reasons ensuing. 

1. Christ underwent the punishment which in the justice or judgment of 
God was due unto sin. That the justice of God did require that sin 
should be punished with a meet and due recompence of reward, we have 
proved already, and shall afterwards farther confirm. To answer and 
satisfy this justice it was that Christ suffered. And therefore he suffered 
whatethat justice rejuired. And this is what is pleaded for, and all. We 
should have undergone no more but what in the justice of God was due to 
sin. This Christ underwent ; namely, what in the justice of Ged was due 
to sin; and therefore what we should have undergone. Nor can it be 
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supposed that in the justice of God there might be two sorts of penalties due 
to sin, one of one kind, and another of another. If it be said that because 
it was undergone by another it was not the same, I grant it was payment, 
- which our suffering would never have been ; it was satisfaction which we 
by undergoing any penalty could not make; but he yet suffered the same 
penalty which we should have done. No more is intended, but that the 
Lord Christ underwent that punishment which was due to our sins; 
which I cannot see how it can well be denied by those who grant that he 
underwent any punishment at all; seeing the justice of God required no other. 

Secondly. That which was due to sin was all of it, whatever it were, 
contained and comprehended in the curse of the law. For in the curse 
God threatened the breach of the law with that punishment which in his 
justice was due unto it, and all that was so. I suppose this will not be 
denied. Jor the curse of the law is nothing but an expression of that pun- 
ishment which is due unto the breach of it, delivered in a way of threaten- 
ing. But now Jesus Christ underwent the curse of the law, by which I 
know not what to understand, but that very punishment which the trans- 
gressors of the law should have undergone. Hence our apostle says, that 
he was made a curse for us, Gal. iii. 13, because he underwent the penal 
sentence of the law. And there were not two kinds of punishment con- 
tained in the curse of the law ; one that the sinner himself should undergo ; 
another that should fall on the mediator. For neither the law nor its curse 
had any respect unto a mediator. Only every transgressor was cursed 
thereby: the interposition of the mediator depends on other principles and 
and reasons than any that the law was acquainted withal. It was therefore 
the same punishment in the kind of it, which was due to us, that the Lord 
Christ was to undergo, or it was that which neither the justice nor the law 
of God required. 

Thirdly. It is said expressly, that God ‘caused all our iniquities to 
meet on him,’ Isa. li. 6, or hath ‘laid on him the iniquity of us all, that 
he ‘bare our sins, ver. 10, or ‘bare our sins in his own body upon the tree,’ 
1 Peter 11. 24. Whereby he who ‘knew no sin, was made sin for us, 2 
Cor. v. 21. The sense of all which places I have elsewhere pleaded and 
vindicated. Now unless we will betake ourselves unto the metaphorical 
sense of our adversaries, and grant that all these and the like expressions in 
the Scripture, which are innumerable, signify no more, but that Christ took 
away our sins, by declaring and confirming unto us the way of faith and 
obedience whereby we may obtain the pardon of them, and have themso taken 
away ; we can assign no sense unto them, but that the Lord Christ under- 
went the punishment due unto our sins, in the judgment of God, and 
according to the sentence of the law. For how did God make our sins to 
meet on him, how did he bear them, if he did not suffer the penalty due to 
them? orif he underwent some other inconvenience, but not the exact demerit 
ofsin. And there is no other sense given of these places by them who plead 
for the satisfaction of Christ, but this, that he bare the punishment due to 
our sins, which is all that is contended for. 

Fourthly. Christ suffered in our stead. He was our ἀντιψυχος, And it 
is usual with all learned men to illustrate his being so by the instances of 
such as have been renowned in the world on that account ; which they have 
clear warrant for, from our apostle, Rom. v.7. When one would substitute 
himself in the room of another* who was obnoxious unto punishment, he 
that was so substituted was always to undergo that very penalty, whether 
by loss of limb, liberty, or life, that the other should have undergone. And, 
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in like manner, if the Lord Christ suffered in our stead, as our ἀντιψυχος 
he suffered what we should have done. And to conclude, if a certain pun- 
ishment of sin be required indispensably on account of the holiness and essen- 
tial righteousness of God, I know not on what ground we can suppose, 
that several sorts or kinds of punishment might be inflicted for it at pleasure. 
It remains, that we consider the principal objections that are usually 
levelled against the truth asserted, and either answer them, or show how 
that which we maintain is not concerned in them, nor opposed by them. 
First, therefore, it is objected, that the punishment which we should 
have undergone, was death eternal. But this Christ did not, nor could under- 
go, so that he underwent not the same punishment that we should have done. 
Answ. Death as eternal was in the punishment due unto our sin, not 
directly but consequentially ; and that ‘a natura subjecti.’ ποῦ ‘a natura 
cause. For that the punishment of sin should be eternal, arose not from 
the nature and order of all things, namely of God, the law, and the sinner, 
but from the nature and condition of the sinner only. This was such, as 
that it could no otherwise undergo a punishment proportionable unto the 
demerit of sin, but by an eternal continuance under it. This therefore was 
not a necessary consequent of guilt absolutely, but of guilt im or upon such 
a subject, as a sinner who is no more but a finite limited creature, is. But 
when by God’s appointment the same punishment fell on him, whose per- 
son upon another consideration was infinitely distanced from those of the 
sinners themselves, eternity was not of the nature of it. But then it may 
be said, that the admission of one to pay or suffer for another, who could 
discharge the debt in much less time than the other or offender could, is not 
the same that the law required. or the law takes no notice of any other, 
than the person who had offended. And if a mediator could have paid the 
same, the original Jaw must have been distinctive, that either the offender 
must suffer or another for him. Ansmw. These things are for the most part 
true, but not contrary to our assertion, as is pretended through a misappre- 
hension of it. For the law requires no such thing as one to suffer for 
another ; nor absolutely considered doth admit of it. This was from God’s 
gracious dispensation of or with the law, as the supreme Lord and Ruler over 
all. The law itselt takes notice only of offenders, nor hath any such supposition 
included in it, that the offender must suffer or a mediator in their stead, 
but this the law hath in it, and inseparable from it, namely that this kind 
of punishment is due to the transgressor of it. And by God’s gracious 
substitution of Christ in the room of sinners, there was no relaxation made 
of the law as to the punishment it required. Nor is there any word in the 
Scripture giving countenance unto such an apprehension. That there wasa 
dispensation with the law so far as that one person should undergo the pu- 
nishment (namely the Son of God) which others did deserve, he becoming 
a mediator for them, the Scripture every-where declares. Upon the supposi- 
tion of his substitution in the place and stead of sinners, could there be any 
word of Scripture produced intimating such a relaxation of the law, as that 
it should not require of him the whole punishment due to sin, but only some 
part of it, or not the punishment which was due to sinners, but somewhat 
else of another kind that was not in the original sanction and curse of it, 
there would be an end of this difference. But this appears not, nor 1s 
there anything of sound reason in it, that one should suffer for another, in 
the stead of another, and thereby answer the law whereby that other was 
bound over unto punishment, and yet not suffer what he should have done. 


Nor is it pleaded in this case, that the dignity of the person makes ἊΜ what 
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was wanting in the kind or degree of punishment, whence it is supposed 
that it would follow that then he who so suffered, suffered not what others 
‘should have done, who were not so worthy. It is only said, that from the 
dignity of the person undergoing the same kind of punishment that others 
should have done, that respect of 1t which consisted in its duration, and arose 
from the disability of the person hable unto it otherwise to undergo it, 
could have here no place. 

It is yet farther pleaded, That if the same be paid in a strict sense, then 
deliverance would have followed ‘ipso facto.’ For the release immediately 
follows the payment of the same ; and it had been injustice to have required 
anything farther of the offenders, when strict and full payment had been 
made of what was in the obligation. Answ. To discuss these things at 
large, would require a larger discourse than I shall now divert unto. But, 
1. It hath been shown already, that although we allow the expression 
of paying the same, it is only suffering the same for which we contend. 
Christ underwent the same punishment the law required, but that his so 
doing should be a payment for us, depended on God’s sovereign dispensation ; 
yet so, that when it was paid, it was the same which was due from us. 2. 
This payment, therefore, as such, and the deliverance that ensued thereon, 
depended on a previous compact and agreement, as must all satisfaction of 
one for another. This compact, as it concerned the person requiring satis- 
faction, and the person making it, we have before described and explained. 
And as it concerns them who are to be partakers of the benefit of it, it is 
declared in the covenant of grace. Deliverance, therefore, doth not natu- 
rally follow on this satisfaction, but ‘jure feederis, and therefore was not to 
ensue ‘ipso facto,’ but in the way and order disposed in that covenant 9. 
The actual deliverance of all the persons for whom Christ suffered, to ensue 
‘ipso facto’ upon his suffering, was absolutely impossible. or they were 
not, the most of them, when he suffered. And that the whole of the time, 
way, and manner of this deliverance dependeth on compact, is evident from 
them who were delivered actually from the penalty, long before the actual 
sufferings of Christ, merely upon the account of his sufferings which should 
afterwards ensue. 4. Deliverance is no end of punishment considered 
merely as such, none is punished properly that he may be delivered ; how- 
ever the cessation of punishment may be called a deliverance. 5. Mere 
deliverance was not the whole end of Christ’s sufferings for us ; but such a 
deliverance as is attended with astate and condition of superadded blessed- 
ness. And the duties of faith, repentance, and obedience, which are pre- 
scribed unto us, are not enjoined only, or principally,with respect unto de- 
liverance from punishment, but with respect unto the attaining of those 
other ends of the mediation of Christ, in a new spiritual life here, and eternal 
life hereafter. And with respect unto them, they may justly be required of 
us, though Christ suffered and paid the same which we ought. 6. No delive- 
rance ‘ ipso facto,’ upon a supposition of suffering or paying of the same, was 
necessary, but only the actual discharge of him who made the payment, and 
that under the notion and capacity of an undertaker for others, which in this 
case did ensue. For the Lord Christ immediately on his sufferings was 
discharged, and that as our surety and representative, 

But it may be further objected, ‘That it is impossible to reconcile the free- 
ness of remission, with the full payment of the very same that was in the obli- 
gation. For it is impossible that the same debt should be fully paid and 
freely forgiven. Answ. It is well if those who make use of this ob- 
jection, because they suppose it of force and weight, are justified in their 
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own answers tothe Socinians when it is much urged and insisted on by 
them. For it seems at first view, that if the freedom of pardon unto us, 
exclude any kind of satisfaction to be made by another for us, it ex- 
cludes all. For as to the freedom of pardon, wherein soever that freedom 
doth consist, it is asserted in the Scripture to be absolute, without any re- 
spects or restrictions. It is not said that God will so freely pardon us, that 
he will not require all that was due, the same that was due, but somewhat 
he may and will. It is not said that he will not have a suffering of this 
kind of punishment, but the suffering of another kind of punishment he 
will. And so to suppose, isa thing unworthy of the grace and righ- 
teousness of God. ‘To say, that God freely remitted our sins, abrogating 
the law and the curse of it, requiring no punishment, no satisfaction 
for them, neither from ourselves nor from the Mediator, hath, at first 
view, an appearance of royal grace and clemency, until, being examined, 
it is found inconsistent with the truth and holiness of God. ΤῸ say 
that God required the execution of the sentence and curse of the law, 
in the undergoing of the punishment due to sin, but yet, out of his love and 
infinite grace, sent his Sen to undergo it for us, so to comply with his holi- 
ness, to satisfy his justice, and fulfil his truth and law, that he might freely 
pardon sinners, this the Scripture every-where declares, and the so doing is 
consistent with all the perfections of the divine nature. But to say that he 
would neither absolutely pardon us without any satisfaction, nor yet have 
the same penalty undergone by Christ which his justice and law required as 
due to sin, but somewhat else, seems to be unworthy of the holiness of God 
on the one side, which is but partially complied withal, and of his grace on 
the other, which is not exalted by it, and is a conceit that hath no coun- 
tenance'given to it inthe Scripture. Wherefore the absolute freedom of pardon 
to us, is absolutely consistent with Christ suffering the same penalty which 
was due to our sins. 

And whereas it is pleaded, that ‘satisfaction and remission must respect 
the same person; for Christ did not pay for himself but for us, neither 
could the remission be unto him; so that what was exactly paid by him, it is all 
one as if it had been paid by us; unless it could be cautiously explained, 
it hath a disadvantageous aspect towards the whole truth pleaded for. ‘The 
Scripture is clear, that God pardoneth us for Christ’s sake ; and no less clear, 
that he spared not him for our sakes. And if what Christ did be so ac- 
counted as done by ourselves, or that payment and remission respect imme- 
diately the same person, then be it what it will, more or less that was so 
paid, or so satisfied for, we are not freely pardoned, but are esteemed to have 
suffered or paid so much, though not the whole. This is not that 
which we do believe. But satisfaction was made by Christ, and remission is 
made unto us. He suffered, the just for the unjust, that we may go free. 
In brief, Christ’s undergoing the punishment due to our sins, the same that 
we should have undergone, (or to speak with respect to that improper notion, 
his paying the same debt which we owed,) doth not in the least take off 
from the freedom of our pardon, yea it much consists therein, or at least 
depends thereon. I say not that pardon itself doth so, but the freedom 
of it in God, and with respect to us, doth so. For God is said to do that 
freely for us, which he dot of grace, and whatever he doth of grace, is 
done for us freely. Thus the love and grace of God, in sending Jesus 
Christ to die for us, were free, and therein lay the foundation of free re- 
mission tous. The constitution by which he suffered the same punishment 
which was due to our sins, as the Surety and Mediator of the new covenant, 
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was free, and of mere grace, depending on the compact or covenant between 
the Father and Son before explained. The imputation of our sin to him, 
~ or the making him to be sin for us, by his own voluntary choice and con- 
sent, was in like manner free. The constitution of the new covenant, and 
therein of the way and law, of the participation of the benefits of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, was also free and of grace. The communication of the Holy 
Spirit unto us, enabling us to believe and to fulfil the condition of the cove- 
nant is absolutely free. And other instances of the freedom of God’s grace, 
with respect to the remission of sin, might be given. To us it is every 
way free. In our own persons, we make no satisfaction, nor pay one far-_ 
thing of our debt. We did nothing towards the procurement of another to 
do it. . We bring neither money nor price to obtain a pardon, but are ab- 
solved by the mere free grace of God by Jesus Christ. And there is nothing 
here inconsistent with Christ suffering the same that we should have done, 
or his paying the same debt which we owed, in the sense before explained. 


EXERCITATION XXX. 


§ 1. The vindictive justice of God confirmed by other arguments. § 2. The common 
suffrage of mankind herein. § 3. Expressed in sacrifices. § 4. The anger of God 
wherein it consists. § 5. Arguments proving it necessary that sin should be punished. 
§ 6. Some of the reasons for the necessity of the priesthood of Christ. § 7. No neces- 
sity nor use of his death on any other supposition. 


§ 1. Tuar which is proposed to confirmation in these Exercitations, is, 
that the justice or righteousness from whence it 15 that God punisheth sin, 
and which he exerciseth in so doing, is an essential property of his nature. 
There yet remain some other arguments whereby the trath hereof is con- . 
firmed, which I shall only briefly represent, that we be not too long detained 
on this particular head of our design. Besides I have both urged and vin- 
dicated these arguments already in another way. 

§ 2. In the next place therefore to what hath been insisted on, we may 
plead the common suffrage of mankind in this matter. For what all men 
have a presumption of, is not free but necessary, nor can be otherwise ; for 
it is from a principle which knows only what is, and not what may be, or 
may not be. Of such things, there can be no common or innate persuasion 
among men. Such are all the free acts of the will of God. They respect 
things that might be or might not be, otherwise were they not free acts. If 
therefore God’s punishing of sin were merely an effect of a free act of his 
will, without respect to any essential property of his nature, there could 
never have been any general presumption or apprehension of it in the minds 
of men. But this there is, namely, that God is righteous, with that kind 
of righteousness which requires that sin be punished, and therefore he doth 
punish it accordingly. Hence our apostle, speaking of the generality of the 
heathen, affirms, that they ‘ knew that it was the judgment of God, that 
they who committed sin were worthy of death, Rom. 1. 32. They are 
enormous sins indeed mostly which he instanceth in. But his inference is 
from the nature, and not the degree of any sin. They who commit sin are 
worthy of death, that is, obnoxious to it on the account of their guilt, and 
which shall therefore be inflicted on them. And death is the punishment 
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due to sin. And this is the judgment of God, that which his justice re- 
quireth, which because he is just, he judgeth meet to be done. Or this 15 
that right which God exerciseth in the government of all, And this was 
known to the Gentiles by the light and instinct of nature, for other instruc- 
tion herein they had not. And this natural conception of their minds they 
variously expressed, as hath been elsewhere declared. Thus when the bar- 
barians saw Paul bound with a chain, whence they supposed him to be a 
malefactor, they presently concluded, upon the viper’s leaping on his hand, 
that vengeance from God was fallen on him, which he should not escape, 
notwithstanding the deliverance which he had at sea. For this δικη, or 
‘vengeance, they thought to be peculiarly designed to find out sinners, that 
had seemed to have made an escape from punishment justly deserved, Acts 
xxvii. 4. That such punishment is due to sin, they were sufficiently con- 
vinced of by the testimonies of their own consciences, Rom. 11. 14, 15. 
And whereas conscience is nothing but the judgment which a man maketh 
concerning himself and his actions, with respect to the superior judgment 
of God ; a sense of the eternal righteousness of God was therein included. 
§ 3. And this sense of-avenging justice they expressed in all their sacri- 
fices, wherein they attempted to make some atonement for the guilt of sin. 
And this in an especial manner evidenced itself, partly in that horrid custom 
of sacrificing of other men, and partly in the occasional devoting of them- 
selves to destruction to the same end, as also in their more solemn and 
public lustrations and expiations of cities and countries in the time of public 
calamities and judgments. For what was the voice of nature in those act- 
ings, wherein it offered violence to its own inbred principles and inclinations ? 
It was this alone : the Governor over all is just and righteous, we are guilty. 
he will not suffer us to live, vengeance will overtake us, if some way or 
other, some course be not found out to appease him, to satisfy his justice, 
and to divert his judgments, Micah vi. 6, 7. This they thought to be the 
most probable way, to bring about this end ; namely, to take another of the 
same nature with themselves, and it may be dear to them, and to bring him 
to death, the worst that could be feared or suffered, in their own stead, with 


an impre n ‘quod in ejus caput sit, upon him. 

§ 4. oS. What is affirmed in the Scripture concerning the anger, 
wrath, and fury of God, against sin, and in the punishment of sinners, con- 
firms what we affirm ; see Rom. 1.18; Num. xxv. 4; Deut. xiii. 17; Josh, 
vii. 26; Ps. Ixxvii. 49; Isa. xiii. 9; Hab. ii. 8. Now, this anger and 
wrath, especially in the signification of the original words, do denote such 
commotions and alterations, as the divine nature is no way subject to. 
For with God there is neither variableness nor shadow of change, James i. 
8, 18. Yet our apostle says, that this anger is revealed from heaven ; 
namely, in the acts of divine providence in the world. Nothing therefore 
can be intended hereby, but the effects of anger, that is punishment. And 
so it is declared, Rom ili. 5; Eph. v.6; Rom. ii. 5. For the anger or 
wrath of God is said to come upon men, when they are punished by him 
for their sins. Yet something in God is declared hereby. And this can 
be nothing but a constant and unchangeable will of rendering unto sin a 
meet recompence of reward, Rom. ix. 22. And this is justice, the justice 
pleaded for, which is inseparable from the nature of God. Hence God is 
said to judge and punish in his anger, Ps. lvi. 7. And if any thing but this 
vindictive justice be therein intended, that is assigned to him which ought 
not to be assigned to a man that is honest and wise. And this doth God no 
less manifest in the works of his providence than he doth his goodness and 
patience, though the instances of it neither are nor ought to be continual, 
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because of the future general judgment whereunto all things and persons 
are reserved. 

§ 5. It will be granted by some, that there is such a natural property im 
God as that which we contend for; but it doth not thence follow, they 
say, that it is necessary that God should punish all sin; but he doth it, 
and may do it, by an absolute and free act of his will. There is there- 
fore no cogent argument to be taken from the consideration hereof, for the 
necessity of the suffering of Christ. The heads of some few arguments to 
the contrary, shall put a close to this whole discourse. 

First. God hateth sin, he hateth every sin: he cannot otherwise do. 
Let any man assert the contrary; namely, that God doth not hate sin: 
or that it is not necessary to him, on the account of his own nature, that he 
should hate sin, and the consequence thereof will quickly be discerned. For 
to say that God may not hate sin, is at once to take away all natural and 
necessary difference between moral good and evil. For if he may not hate 
it, he may love it. The mere acts of God’s will, which are not regulated by 
any thing in his nature, but only wisdom and liberty, are not determined 
to this or that object, but he may so will any thing, or the contrary. And 
then if God may love sin, he may approve it ; and if he approve sin, it is 
not a sin, which is a plain contradiction. That God hateth sin, see Ps. v. 
4, 5, xi. 5, xiv. 1, 11. 2; Lev. xxvi. 30; Deut. xvi. 22; 1 Kings xxi. 26; 
Proy. xv. 5; Hab. i. 15. And this hatred of sin in God can be nothing but 
the displicency in, or contrariety of his nature to it, with an immutable 
will of punishing it, thence arising. For to have a natural displicency 
against sin, and not an immutable will of punishing it, is unworthy of 
God; for it must arise from impotency. To punish sin therefore according 
to its demerit, is necessary to him. 

Secondly, God with respect unto sin and sinners is called a consuming 
fire, Heb. xii. at; Deut. iv. 24; Isa. xxxiii. 15; and v. 24, and xii. 14. 
Something we are taught by the allusion in this expression. This is not 
the manner of God’s operation. God worketh freely, the fire bums neces- 
sarily. God I say always worketh freely, with a freedom accompanying his 
operation, though in some cases, on some suppositions it is necessary that he 
should work as he doth. It is free to him to speak unto us or not; but on 
supposition that he will do so, it is necessary that he speak truly; for God 
cannot lie. Fire therefore acts by brute inclination according to its form 
and principle. God acts by his understanding and will, with a freedom ac- 
companying all his operations. This therefore we are not taught by this 
allusion. The comparison therefore must hold with respect unto the event, 
or we are deceived, not instructed by it. As therefore the fire necessarily 
burneth and consumeth all combustible things whereunto it is applied, in 
its way of operation, which is natural ; so doth God necessarily punish sin, 
when it lies before him in judgment, in his way of operation, which is free 
and intellectual. 

Thirdly. It is necessary that God should do every thing that is requisite 
unto his own glory. ‘This the perfection of his nature and existence do re- 
quire. So he doth all things for himself. It is necessary therefore that 
nothing fall out in the universe, which should absolutely impeach the 
glory of God, or contradict his design of its manifestation. Now suppose 
that God would, and should let sin go unpunished, where would be the 
glory of his righteousness as he is the supreme ruler over all? For to omit 
what justice requireth, is no less a disparagement unto it than to do what 
it forbids, Prov. xvii. 15. And where would be the glory of his holiness, 
supposing the description given of it, Hab. i. 13? Where would be. that 
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fear and reverence which is due unto him? where that sense of his terrible- 
ness? where that secret awe of him which ought to be in the hearts and 
thoughts of men, if once he were looked on as such a God, as such a gover- 
nor as unto whom it is a matter of mere freedom, choice, and liberty, whe- 
ther he will punish sin or not, as being not concerned in point of righteous- 
ness or holiness so to do? Nothing can tend more than such a persuasion 
to ingenerate an apprehension in men, that God is such an one as themselves; 
and that he is so little concerned in their sins, that they need not themselves 
be much concerned in them. Such thoughts they are apt to conceive ; if he 
do but hold his peace for a season, and not reprove them in their sins, 
Ps. 1. 21. And if their hearts are fully set in them to do evil, because 
in some signal instances judgment is not speedily executed, Eccles. viii. 
11, how much more will such pernicious consequents ensue, if they are per- 
suaded that it may be God will never punish them for their sins, seeing it 
is absolutely at his pleasure whether he will do so or not; neither his 
righteousness, nor his holiness, nor his glory, require any such thing at 
his hands. This is not the language of the law, no nor yet of the con- 
sciences of men, unless they are debauched. [5 it not with most Christians 
certain that eventually God lets no sinner go unpunished? Do they not 
believe that all who are not interested by faith in the sufferings of 
Christ, or at least that are not saved on the account “οἵ his undergoing 
the punishment due to sin, must perish eternally? And if this be the ab- 
solute rule of God’s proceeding towards sinners, if he never went out of the 
way of it in any one instance, whence should it proceed but from what 
his nature doth require? — 

Lastly. God is, as we have shown, the righteous Judge of all the world. 
What law is unto another judge who is to proceed by it, that is the infinite 
rectitude of his own nature unto him. And it is necessary to a judge to 
punish were the law requires him so to do; and if he do not he is not just. 
And because God is righteous by an essential righteousness, it is necessary 
for him to punish sin as it-is contrary thereunto, and not to acquit the 
guilty. And what is sin, cannot but be sin; neither can God order it 
otherwise. For what is contrary to his nature cannot by any act of his will 
be rendered otherwise. And if sin be sin necessarily, because of its 
contrariety to the nature of God, on the supposition of the order of all 
things by himself created, the punishment of it is on the same ground 
necessary also. 

§ 6. On the grounds insisted on, it is argued and proved, that on the sup- 
position before laid down and explained, namely, that God would glorify 
himself and bis grace in the recovery and salvation of sinners, which pro- 
ceeded alone from the free counsel of his will; it was with respect unto 
the holiness and righteousness of God, absolutely necessary, that the Son 
of God, in his interposition for them, should be a priest, and offer himself 
for a sacrifice, seeing therein and thereby he could and did undergo the 
punishment, which in the judgment of God was due unto the sins of them 
that were to be saved by him. 

§ 7. Hereon we lay the necessity of the death and suffering of Jesus 
Christ ; as also our apostle doth declare, Heb. ii. 10, 11. And they who 
are otherwise minded, are not able to assign so much as a sufiicient cause, 
or just and peculiar reason for it, which yet to think it had not, is highly 
injurious to the wisdom and grace of God. The reason assigned by the 
Socinians is, that by his death he might confirm the doctrine that he taught, 
and our faith in himself, as also to set us an example of patient suffering, 
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But these things were not highly necessary if considered alone, nor peculiar, 
and such there must be, or no man can satisfy himself why the Son of God 
should suffer and die. For God sent many before to reveal his will, Moses 
for instance, whose declarations thereof all men were bound to believe ; 
and yet caused them not to die violent, bloody, and cursed deaths in the 
confirmation of them. ‘So the death of Moses was concealed from all the 
world, only it was known that he died ; his doctrine was not confirmed by 
his death. Besides, our Lord had such a power of working miracles, as 
gave an uncontrollable evidence unto his being sent of God, and God's ap- 
probation of what he taught. Nor can it be pretended that it was neces- 
sary that he should die that he might rise again, and so confirm his doctrine 
by his resurrection. or he might have died for this end any other way, 
and not by a shameful and cursed death, not by a death in the view whereof 
he cried out that he was forsaken of God. Besides, on the supposition that 
Christ died to confirm his doctrine, his resurrection was not of any more 
virtue to ingenerate, strengthen, or increase faith in us, than any other 
miracle that he wrought. For, himself tells us that the rismg of any one 
from the dead absolutely, is not accompanied with such a peculiar efficacy 
to that purpose, Luke xvi. 31. But.on the supposition that he died for our 
sins, or underwent the punishment due to them, his resurrection from the 
dead, is the principal foundation of our faith and hope. Neither was his 
being an example unto us, indispensably necessary. For God hath given 
us other examples to the same purpose, which he obligeth us to conform 
ourselves unto, Jam. v. 10, 11. Whereas, therefore, all acknowledge that 
Christ was the Son of God, and there must be some peculiar reason why the 
Son of God should die a shameful and painful death, this cannot be as- 
signed by them, by whom the indispensable necessity of punishing is denied. 

Others say it was needful the Lord Christ should suffer, for the declara- 
tion of the righteousness of God, with his hatred of, and severity against 
sin. So indeed, the Scripture says ; but it says so on the suppositions before 
Jaid down and proved. How they can say so with any congruity to, or con- 
sistency of reason, by whom these are denied, I cannot understand. For, 
if there be no such justice in God as necessarily requires that sin be 
punished, how can it be exalted or manifested in the punishment of it. If 
the punishment of sin be a mere free act of the will of God, which he may 
exert, or the contrary, the pleasure of his will is manifested indeed therein, 
but how his justice is made known I see not. Suppose, as the men of this 
persuasion do, that it was easy with God to pardon the sins of men freely, 
without any satisfaction or compensation ; that there was nothing in his 
nature that required of him to do otherwise ; that, had he done so, he had 
done it without the least disadvantage to his own glory; that is, he had 
acted therein as became his holiness and righteousness, as he is the supreme 
Governor over all ; on these suppositions I say, who can give a reasonable 
account why he should cast all our sins on his Son, and punish them all in 
his person, according as if justice had required him so to do? To say that 
all this was done for the satisfaction of that justice which required no such 
thing to be done, is not satisfactory. 

8. From what hath been discoursed, both the origin and necessity of 
the priesthood of Christ are evidently demonstrated. There was no respect 
in the designation of it, to the state of innocence. Upon the supposition 
and consideration of the fall, the entrance of sin and the ruin of mankind 
thereby, there were personal transactions in the Holy Trinity with respect to 
the recovery of men ; as there had been before in their creation. Herein 
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the Son undertook to be our Deliverer, in and by the assumption of our 
nature (wherein alone it could be wrought) into personal union with him- 
self ; because, for this end the justice and holiness of God required, that 
the penalty due and threatened unto sin should be undergone and suffered. 
This the Son willingly undertook to do in that nature which he assumed 
to himself. And, because the things themselves to be suffered, were not 
only, nor indeed so much, considered, as his will and obedience in suffering 
being an instance of obedience in compliance with the will and law of 
God, outbalancing the disobedience of the first, and of all our sins in op- 
position thereunto ; therefore was he in all his sufferings to offer himself 
up freely to the will of God, which offering up of himself was his sacrifice, 
to which end he was called, anointed, ordained of God, a high priest. 
For this office consisteth in a power, right, and faculty given unto him of 
God to offer up himself in sacrifice, in, by, and under his suffering of the 
penalty due to sin, as thereby to make expiation of sin, and reconciliation 
for sinners, as we shall prove in our next discourse. 


ν᾽ 


EXERCITATION ΧΧΧΙ. 


§ 1. The nature of the priesthood of Christ why proposed to consideration. The opinion of 
the Socinians concerning the priesthood of Christ ; consequents thereof. § 2. Christ, a 
High Priest properly so called. Arguments in the confirmation thereof, proposed and 
vindicated, Heb. v. 1, vii. 11—16, explained to that purpose. § 3. God, the immediate 
object of the sacerdotal actings of Christ, proved from the typical priesthood, and the 
use of sacrifices. § 4. Farther confirmed from the nature of all the offices of Christ. 
§ 5. From the nature of sacerdotal duties and’acts. § 6. Some particular testimonies 
pleaded to the same purpose; the conclusion. § 7. The call of Christ unto his priestly 
office. § 8. His inauguration and actual susception of it. § 9. Things considerable in 
the priest’s offering sacrifices of old. § 10. Their accomplishment in the Lord Christ 
discharging his priestly office. § 11. The truth thereof farther explained and confirmed. 
§ 12. ‘Testimonies of the Scripture to that purpose, urged, explained, vindicated, Eph. v. 
2. §13. Heb. v. 6, 7. § 14. Heb.i. 3, vindicated. § 15. Heb. ix. 14, vindicated. 

§ 16. Christ once offered, and that when he bare our sins. ὃ 17. The necessity of suffer- 


ing unto sacrifice, Heb. ix. 25, 26, vii. 27, x. xl. Xi. 


§ 1. Tuar our Lord Jesus Christ is the true and only High Priest of the 
church, hath been before declared, and it is in words acknowledged by all 
in some sense or other. The general nature also, of that office hath been 
fully manifested from what we have discoursed concerning its original, with 
the ends of it, and his designation thereunto ; without the utter overthrow 
of those foundations in the first place, all the attempts of men against the 
true and proper nature of his office as vested in him, are weak and impo- 
tent. The sacrifice that he offered as a priest, the nature, use, and end 
thereof, must be considered apart afterwards, in its proper place. ‘The 
qualifications of his person, with the love, care, and grace which he exer- 
ciseth in the discharge of this office, must all be distinctly spoken to, as 
they are represented to us by the apostle, in the epistle itself. Wherefore, 
there would be no necesity of handling the nature of this office here apart, 
were it not for the opposition that is made to it, and that depravation of the 
doctrine of the gospel concerning it, which some have attempted. For 
whereas the principal design of the Socinians in these things is to overthrow 
the sacrifice that he offered as a priest, they lay the foundation of their 
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attempt in an opposition to the office itself. It is, therefore, principally 
with respect to them that I have here proposed the nature of that office 
unto consideration, and shall be more conversant in its vindication than 
in its declaration, which most Christians are acquainted withal. And I 
shall proceed in this method herein: First. I shall declare what are in 
general their conceptions about this office, in opposition whereunto the 
truth declared in the Scripture shall be taught and vindicated. Secondly. 
I shall more particularly declare their opinions as to the several concerns of 
it, and consider as well their explanation of their own sense with their 
confirmation of it, as their opposition and exceptions to the faith of the 
church of God. 

§ 2. In the first place, they grant that the Lord Christ is our High Priest ; 
that is, that he is so called in the Scripture; but that he is so really they 
deny. For this name they say is ascribed unto him, not properly or directly 
to denote what he is or doth, but by reason of some kind of allusion that 
there is between what he doth for us, and what was done by the priests 
of old amongst the Jews, or under the Old Testament. He is, therefore, 
in their judgment, improperly and metaphorically called a priest, as believers 
are said to be kings and priests, though after somewhat a more excellent 
manner. For he is so termed because of the good offices that he doth for 
the church, and not that he is or ever was a priest indeed. Hereon they 
say, 

Eeondly. That he then entered on this office, or then began to do that 
work, with reference whereunto, because of its allusion to the work of the 
priest under the law, he is called a priest, when upon his ascension into 
heaven, and appearance in the holy place, he received power from God, 
to help and relieve, and assist the church in all its occasions. What 
he did and suffered before in the world, in his death and blood-shedding, 
was by virtue of God’s decree a necessary preparation unto his discharge 
of this office, but belonged not thereunto, nor, did he there offer any sa- 
crifice to God ; wherefore they also affirm, 

Thirdly. That this priesthood of Christ is indeed of the same nature 
with his kingly office, both of them consisting in a power, ability, authority, 
and readiness to do good unto the church. Only, herein there seems some 
difference between them, that as a King he is able to help and save us, but 
as a Priest he is willing and ready so to do. 

Fourthly. That the object of the acts of the priesthood of Christ, is first 
and principally man, yea, it is only so, none of them having God for their 
object, no more than the acts of his kingly power have. For it is his 
care of the church, his love towards it, with the supply of his grace and 
mercy, which from God he bestows upon it, on the account whereof he is 
said to be a priest, and his so doing is called the exercise of his priesthood. 
This in general is the substance of what they affirm and teach concern- 
ing this office of Christ, as we shall more particularly manifest and evince 
in the ensuing Exercitation. Now, if these things are so, I confess all our 
exposition of this Epistle, at least, the principal parts of it, must fall to the 
ground, as being built upon the sandy foundation of many false suppositions. 
And not only so, but the faith of the whole church of God in this thing 
is overthrown, and so are also all the common notions of mankind about 
the office of the priesthood and its exercise, that ever prevailed in the 
world. And to lay the whole fabric of truth in all instances level with the 
earth, the instructive relation or analogy that is between the types of the 
Old Testament and the substance of things declared in the New, is taken 
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away and destroyed. Wherefore, it is necessary that we should diligently 
assert and confirm the truth in this matter, in opposition to all their bold 
assertions, and vindicate it from their exceptions, whereby we shall fully 
declare the nature of this blessed office of Christ. 

§ 3. Our first difference is about the name and title as to the signification 
of it when applied to Jesus Christ. And we affirm that he is properly 
the High Priest of the church, and not metaphorically only. When I 
say he is properly the High Priest of the church, my meaning is, that 
he is so the High Priest, as he is the King and Prophet of the 
church. And observe, that by what means or arguments it may be proved 
that Christ is the true, real King and Prophet of the church, and not 
only so called metaphorically, by the same may it be proved that he 
is in like manner the High Priest of the church also. For, both the name 
is in like manner assigned unto him, and the office, and the acts of it, yea, 
they are so more fully and expressly than the other. And he may as well 
be said to be metaphorical in his person, as in his offices. But I shall 
distinctly manage those arguments, to which I challenge all the Socinians 
in the world to return a direct answer, and not by long digressions and ter- 
giversations; a precedent for which is given them by Crellius in this 
case, whose sophistical evasions shall be called to particular account after- 
wards. 

Ist. He unto whom all things whatever, properly belonging to a priest 
are ascribed, and to whom belongs the description of a priest in all things 
essential to him, such ascription and accommodation- being made by the 
Holy Ghost himself, or by persons divinely inspired by him ; he is a High 
Priest properly so called. And that things are so with reference unto the 
priesthood of Christ, will appear in the ensuing instances. 

1. As to the name itself, this is ascribed unto him; and no man durst 
have so called him, had he not been first called so by the Holy Ghost. 
And this he is both in the Old Testament and in the New. He is ex- 
pressly said to be the ἹΠΞ, ‘Iepevc, apxeepevc, a Priest, a High Priest, without 
the least intimation on any occasion, of impropriety or of a metaphor in this 
expression. And as he thus called frequently, so constantly with respect 
unto those acts and duties which are proper unto the office of the priesthood. 
Now, whatever colour may be given unto the metaphorical use of a word 
or a name where it is but once or rarely used, and that with respect unto 
such things as answer not unto the proper signification, there can be none 
where it is used frequently and in the same case invariably, and constantly 
with respect unto things that suit its proper signification. 

2. The description of a high priest, properly so called, is given by our 
apostle, ch. vy. ver. 1. Πᾶας yap apxuspeve, εξ avOpwrwy λαμξανομενος, ὑπερ 
ανθρωπὼν καθισταται Ta προς Tov Osov, iva προσφερῃ δωρα TE Kat ϑύυσιας ὑπερ 
ἁμαρτιων, A high priest is one who is taken from among other men, by © 
the call and appointment of God, and is appointed in the stead or on the 
behalf of other men in things appertaining to God, that is to offer unto 
him gifts and sacrifices for sins. See this description explained in our ex- 
position of the place. Now this is the description of a priest properly so 
ealled. or it is the priesthood of Aaron, which the apostle intends to ex- 
press in the first place, as is evident in ver. 4. But Aaron was a priest pro- 
perly so called, that is within his own sphere as a type ; at least he was not 
so only metaphorically. To say he was, is to destroy the nature of the 
priesthood itself, and thereby to destroy the metaphor also; for a metaphor 
cannot be of nothing. But now whatever is contained in this description, 
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and whatever in answer to it was found in Aaron as belonging to this office, 
and not adhering unto him individually from the infirmity of his person, is 
all ascribed by the apostle unto Jesus Christ, as is undeniably evinced in 
our exposition of the place, whereunto I refer the reader. In brief, he was 
taken by the call and appointment of God from amongst men, Deut. xviii. 
18; Heb. vii. 13, 14. He was appointed for man or to act in his behalf, 
1 John ii. 1, 2, and that ra πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν in things pertaining to God, 
Heb. vii. 26, ix. 14, 15, particularly to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin, Heb. 
viii. 3. If this were all that was required to constitute Aaron a priest pro- 
perly so called ; then the ascription of these things unto Jesus Christ by the 
Holy Ghost, is sufficient to declare him a priest properly so called. And 
there is strength added unto this argument, from what the apostle dis- 
courseth, concerning the necessity of a call from God unto this office. For 
he tells us, ‘ that no man taketh this honour to himself, that is to be a priest, 
‘unless he be called of God as was Aaron, ver. 4. And thence he shows 
and proves that Christ did not take this honour unto himself, but in like 
manner was called of God, ver. 5. Now, if not the honour of a real and 
proper priesthood with respect unto Christ be intended, but somewhat else 
metaphorically so called, then is the apostle’s way of arguing utterly imper- 
tinent, as from an instance of one kind, he argues the necessity of a thing 
of another. And it may be replied unto him, that although a man must be 
called of God to a priesthood that was real and proper, such as was that of 
Aaron, yet it doth not thence follow, that such a call is necessary to that 
which is so metaphorically only. For so all believers are made priests to 
God, but yet none of them have any especial call from God thereunto. 

3. The discourse of our apostle, ch. vii. 11—16, gives farther evidence 
to the same truth. . 

‘If therefore perfection were by the Levitical priesthood (for under it the 
people received the law) what further need was there that another Priest 
should rise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after the order 
of Aaron. For the priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity 
also a change of the law. For he of whom these things are spoken per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the altar. 
For it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah, of which tribe Moses 
spake nothing concerning the priesthood. And it is yet far more evident, 
for that after the similitude of Melchisedec, there ariseth another priest, &c. 
For we may observe, 

1. That as Aaron was a priest, so there was a necessity from the prophecy 
of Ps. cx. 4, that there should be another priest. Now if. this other priest 
were not a priest properly so called, as Aaron was, there is no consequence 
in the apostle’s discourse, it proceeding on terms equivocal. 

2. The priesthood, according to this prophecy, and our apostle’s inter- 
pretation of it, was only to be changed. But if, after the removal of the 
law, there was no other proper priesthood to succeed, it was not changed but 
abolished. And it is more true that there was none, than that there was 
any ; for properly there was none, though metaphorically there was. 

3. On this supposition, all the circumstances insisted on by our apostle, 
as exceedingly observable to his purpose ; namely, that our Lord was of the 
tribe of Judah and not of Levi, that he was constituted a priest in an espe- 
cial way, and not like to that of old, are of no use. For there is nothing 
peculiar in these things, if he mtend not a priest properly so called. 

4. It utterly enervates that mvincible argument whereby the apostle 
proves the necessary cessation of the law, and legal or Mosaical institutions. 
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For he builds on this supposition, that the priesthood being changed, the 
law of divine worship or service must be so also. And this unavoidably 
follows, because of the inseparable relation that was between the Aaronical 
priesthood, and all the worship of the tabernacle. But if this other priest 
whom he intends, was not properly but only metaphorically so, there might 
be a thousand of them, and yet no necessity of the change of the law of 
worship ensue. For two priests, one whereof is proper, and the other only 
metaphorically a priest, are consistent at the same time; but two that are 
properly so, are not ; whence our apostle says, that the Lord Christ could 
not be a proper priest of the same nature with those of the order of Aaron, 
whilst they continued, Heb. viii. 4. 

5. He is expressly said to be a priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
But this Melchisedec was a priest properly so called. He therefore must 
be so who is a priest according to the same order. For priests of several 
sorts and kinds, as real and nominal only, or proper and metaphorical, 
cannot be said to be after the same order. For no orders can be more 
different than those whereof one is proper, the other metaphorical. This 
difference is not in some property and adjunct, but in the whole kind; as 
real and painted fire differ, or a man and his image: besides, he is said to 
be a priest after the order of Melchisedec, so as that withal he is denied to 
be a priest after the order of Aaron. But if he were not properly so called, 
but only metaphorically, by reason of some allusion unto a proper priesthood 
in what he did, the direct contrary might much rather be asserted. For 
there was more allusion between Aaron in his priesthood and him, and our 
apostle gives more instances of it, than between him and Melchisedec. And 
if it be false that Christ was an high priest according to the order of Aaron, 
notwithstanding the great allusion between what he did and what was done 
by Aaron in that office, and the great representation made of him and his 
actings thereby, then is it not true that Christ was called a priest after the 
order of Melchisedec, by reason of some allusion unto the office of the 
priesthood. 

6. This conception would utterly enervate the sense of the general argu- 
ment that the apostle manageth towards these Hebrews, as well as that 
special one about the cessation of the law. For he is pressing them to 
stability and constancy in the profession of the gospel, that they fall not 
back unto their old Judaism which they had deserted. To enforce his 
exhortation to this purpose, the principal argument he insists on, is taken 
from the excellency and glory of the priesthood under the New Testament, 
incomparably exalted above that of the Old, which yet was the most glorious 
and useful part of their worship. But that which is metaphorical in any 
kind, is evidently less than that which is properly so. It is replied by 
Crellius, that what is only metaphorically so, may yet be more excellent 
than that which is properly, whereof he gives some instances. And it is 
true it may be so. But it cannot be so in that instance wherein the meta- 
phor consists. Suppose the Lord Christ to be only metaphorically a priest, 
yet he may on many other accounts be far more excellent and glorious than 
Aaron. But yet the priesthood of Aaron being properly so, and his only 
metaphorically so, the priesthood of Aaron was more excellent than his, 
which is directly contrary to the scope of the apostle. Suppose the Lord 
Christ were metaphorically only a prophet or a king, he might yet on 
many other considerations be more excellent than either Moses or Dayid ; 
yet they must on this supposition be granted to have had the offices of pro- 
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phet and king more eminently than he. So also must it be with his priest- 
hood on this supposition with respect to that-of Aaron. 

7. Add unto all these particular instances to the contrary, that this So- 
cinian fiction, of the Lord Christ being not a priest, but only called so by 
reason of some similitude between what he doth for the church, and what 
was done by the priests of the law, which indeed, as by them explained, is 
none at all, is directly opposite to the whole design and discourse of the 
apostle in this Epistle. or treating of the priesthood of Christ, he constantly 
calls him a priest in the sense which they had of that expression to whom 
he wrote, or he spake not to their understandings; assigns all sorts of 
sacerdotal actions to him, in all instances of duties belonging to a priest as 
such ; and that in competition with and way of preference above the priests 
of the order of Aaron; nor doth in any place, either directly or indirectly, 
give the least information, that all these expressions of his were only tro- 
pical or metaphorical, not indeed signifying those things which those to 
whom he wrote understood by them. This had not been to instruct the 
Hebrews, but to deceive them, nor will be granted by those who have a 
greater reverence for the sacred writings, than to wrest them at their plea- 
sure into a compliance with their own preconceived opinions. 

And this is the first thing which we are to consider in the investigation 
and vindication of the true nature of the priesthood of Christ. It was 
such as that on.the account thereof he was a priest properly so called ; 
which, as it gives a rule to the interpretation of the nature of the sacrifice 
which as a priest he offered, so is the truth of it confirmed by all other things 
which are ascribed to him under that qualification, as we shall see after- 
wards. And what remains for the further confirmation hereof, will be added, 
in our ensuing consideration of the attempt of our adversaries to establish 
the contrary assertion. 

§ 3. Christ being come a high priest of good things to come, by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, his actings in that office do in the first place 
respect God himself: ra προς roy Ocov, he did the things that were to be 
performed with God in the behalf of the people. And this further mani- 
fests the nature of his office. He came as a priest, εἰς τὸ ἱλασκεσϑαι rac 
ἁἅμαρτιας Tov Aaov, Heb. it. W. that is, ἱλασκεσϑαι τον Θεὸν περι των ἁμαρτιων 
as hath been observed by many, to make reconciliation with God for the 
sins of the people. For sins cannot be the immediate object of reconcilia- 
tion ; but he alone is so who was displeased with them, and by whom on 
that reconciliation they are pardoned, and the sinner acquitted. But yet 
neither can we carry this without controul. This also is denied by our ad- 
versaries in this cause, although therein they offer violence, not only unto 
all that we are taught in the Scripture about these things, but also unto 
all common sentiments of mankind, putting such senses on these expres- 
sions as are absolutely contrary to them, and inconsistent with them. 
What are these senses we shall afterwards examine; for the present it 
sufficeth to our purpose to take no notice of their denial, that the sacer- 
dotal actings of Christ, that is his oblation and intercession, do respect 
God in the first place, the contrary whereunto we shall now teach and 
confirm. ; 

The Scripture instructs us, as we have proved, that the Lord Christ was 
and is our high priest, and moreover that as such he offered himself to God 
once for all, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people, as a propitia- 
tory, expiatory sacrifice, Isa. 1111, 10; Heb. 1, 8,11, 17, v. 7, vii. 27, x. 10; 
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Eph. ν. 2; 1 John ii. 2. What the Holy Ghost intends hereby, and what 
is the meaning of these expressions, he had before instructed the church in, 
by those institutions under the Old Testament, whereby he foresignified and 
represented what was intended in them and by them. To suppose these 
expressions to have one signification under the Old Testament, and another 
quite of a different nature under the New; whereas the thing signified by 
the one were appointed only to teach and instruct us in the nature of the 
other, is to take away all certainty from what we are taught in the Scrip- 
ture. We may therefore positively conclude, that if the actings of the 
priests under the Old Testament did respect God in the first place, then 
those of Christ did so also, or there is no similitude or analogy between 
these things, which to affirm is to overthrow both the Old Testament and 
the New. This therefore we must in the first place confirm. 

The principal duty and work of the priests under the law, was to offer 
sacrifices. As the whole law speaks thus, so our apostle expressly con- 
firms it, making that work the great end of the priesthood. Sacrifices had 
respect to sin. Priests were appointed to offer ϑυσιας περι ἁμαρτιων, “ sacri- 
fices for sin.’ And when God called them to the work, he said it was 12710 
sd, that they should ‘ exercise the priesthood towards him,’ Exod. xxviii. 1. 
Had there been no sin, there had been no sacrifices, properly so called, as 
we have proved before. There might have been a dedication of any thing 
in our power to God as an acknowledgment of his sovereignty and bounty. 
But sacrifices by blood had all respect to sin, as the nature of them doth de- 
clare. Wherefore God appointing priests to offer sacrifice for sin, and , 
therein to minister to him, he must be the first object of their actings as 
such. 

Sacrifices by blood to be offered by these priests, and by them only, God 
appointed of various kinds, with respect unto various occasions, of bulls, 
goats, sheep, fowls, whose nature and differences I have explained in our 
former Exercitations, Exercit. xxiv. The principal end of all these sacri- 
fices was to make atonement forsin. This is so express in their institution, 
as it is all one to deny that there were any sacrifices appointed of God, as 
to deny that they were appointed to make atonement. See Lev. 1. 4, v. 5, 
6, vi. 7, xvi. 6, 34, &c. Now the nature, use, and end of atonement, was 
to avert the anger of God due to sin, and so to pacify him that the sinner 
might be pardoned. ‘This is the import of the word, and this was the end 
of those sacrifices whereby atonement was made. The word is sometimes 
used where no sacrifice was applied, but is never used in any other sense 
than that declared. So Moses spake unto the people upon their making ot 
the calf; ‘ Ye have sinned a great sin, and now I will go up unto the Lord. 
peradventure I shall make an atonement for your sin,’ Exod. xxxii. 30. He 
hoped that he should by his interposition turn away the wrath of God, and 
obtain pardon for them, which he calls making an atonement, because of its - 
respect unto the great future sacrifice, by virtue whereof alone we may pre- 
vail with God on such occasions, Lev. v. 5, 6, as in many other places this 
is appropriated unto sacrifices; ‘When a man is guilty in any of these 
things, he shall confess that he hath sinned in that thing, and he shall bring 
his trespass-offering unto the Lord for the sins which he hath sinned, and 
the priest shall make atonement for him concerning sin.’ So also v. 17, 18, 
vi. vii. &c. The sin committed was against the Lord; the guilt contracted 
was confessed to the Lord; the sacrifice or offering was brought unto the 
Lord ; the atonement was made by the priest before the Lord ; all which 
give it the nature before described, and admit of no other. In some 
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instances the sins committed were to be confessed over the head of the 
sacrifice wherewith the atonement was to be made, which rendered the 
whole action more pregnant with representation. A person guilty of sin, 
convicted in his own conscience, condemned by the sentence of the law, by 
God’s allowance and appointment brought a clean beast assigned in general 
for that use, and bringing it to the altar confessed over it his sin and guilt, 
laying them legally upon it, so delivering it up unto the hand of the priest, 
by whom it was slain, and the blood poured out, as suffering under the, 
guilt laid upon it, wherein, with some other ensuing acts, it was offered to 
God to make an atonement for the sin committed and confessed. Thus was 
blood given unto the people to make atonement for their souls, because the 
life of the beast was in the blood, which was destroyed in the shedding 
thereof, Ley. xvii. 11. 

Certainly no man can ever arrive unto so much confidence as to question 
whether the actings of the priests in these sacrifices whereby atonement was 
made, did not in the first place respect God himself; nor indeed do I know 
that it is by any positively and directly denied. For the sense we plead for, 
depends not on the use of any one single word, or the signification of it in 
these or other places, but upon the whole nature and express ends of these 
institutions. And herein all mankind are agreed, namely, that the divine 
power was the immediate object of sacerdotal actings; that they were done 
with God in the behalf of men, and not actings towards men on the behalf 
of God. 

By all these terms and expressions doth our apostle describe the sacer- 
dotal actings of Christ. For having declared him to be a high priest, 
he affirms that he offered a sacrifice to God; a sacrifice to make reconcilia- 
tion for sin; as also that therein God made all our sins to meet upon him, 
which he bare in his own body on the tree. The question now is, what is 
intended thereby. Our adversaries say, it is the merciful and powerful act- 
ings of Christ towards us, giving out help, assistance, grace, and mercy from 
God to us, so delivering us from all evil, the whole punishment due to sin 
and eternal death. But why are these things called his offering of himself 
unto God a sacrifice to make reconciliation for sn? They say it is because 
of an allusion and similitude that is between what he doth so for us, and 
what was done by the priests of old in their sacrifices. But it is plain from 
what hath been declared concerning the sacerdotal actings of the priests of 
old in their sacrifices, that there is no allusion nor similitude between these 
things, nor can they assign wherein it should consist. Their actings’ were 
immediately towards God on our behalf, his are towards us on God's 
behalf; theirs were to make atonement for sin, his to testify love and 
mercy to sinners; theirs by shedding of blood, wherein was life, his in 
power and glory. Wherefore, I say, if we have any instruction given us in 
these things, if the office of the priesthood, or any duties of it, any sacrifices 
offered by the priests, were instituted to typify, prefigure, and represent 
Jesus Christ as the great high priest of the church, it cannot be but that his 
sacerdotal actings do first and immediately respect God himself, which shall 
now be farther confirmed. 

§ 4. There are, (as is out of controversy,) three offices which the Lord 
Christ as the mediator and surety of the new covenant beareth and exer- 
ciseth towards the church ; namely, those of king, prophet, and priest. And 
these, as they are distinctly assigned unto him, so they are distinct among 
themselves, and are names of divers things, as really, so in the common 
notions and sense of mankind. And in these offices, where there is an 
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affinity between them, or any seeming coincidence in their powers, duties, 
and acts, the kingly and prophetical more nearly coincide with each other, 
than either of them do with the sacerdotal, as shall afterwards be more fully 
evinced. For the nature of these two offices requireth that the object of 
their exercise be men; as in general it doth so, so in particular in those of 
Christ. He acts in them in the name of God, and for God towards men. 
For although a king be the name of one who is invested with power 
absolute and supreme, yet is it so, only with respect to them towards and 
over whom he is a king. As denoting an infinite, absolute, independent 
power, of necessity it belongs to God alone essentially considered. This 
office in Christ is considered as delegated by the Father, and exercised in 
his name; the head of every man is Christ, but the head of Christ is God. 
He anoints him king on his holy hill of Sion, Ps. ii. And he rules in the 
name and majesty of his God, Mic. v. 2. Wherefore the whole exercise of 
the power and duty of this office is from God, and for God towards men. In 
his name he rules his subjects and subdueth his enemies. None can fancy 
God to be the object of any of the acts of this office. 

It is so in like manner with his prophetical office. God raised him up 
from among his brethren to be the prophet of his church, to reveal his will, 
and by him he spake to us. See Exposit. on Heb. i. 1. His whole work 
as a prophet is to reveal the will of God, and therein to teach and instruct 
us. Men, therefore, are the immediate object of the powers, duties, and 
acts of this office. 

And that which we farther observe from hence is this, that there is no one 
thing that the Lord Christ acts immediately towards the church, but that it 
belongs unto, and proceeds from one or the other of these powers or offices. 
If any one be otherwise minded, let him prove the contrary by instances if 
he be able. The Scripture affordeth none to that purpose. It followeth, 
therefore, that God is the object of the actings of Christ in his priestly 
office. For if he be not so, then Ist. There is no room nor place in his whole 
mediation for any such office, seeing ali he performs towards us belongs 
unto the other. And therefore those by whom this is denied, do upon the 
matter at length contend, that indeed he hath no such office. And if this 
be so, 2d. It doth not belong unto Christ as mediator to deal with God in 
any of the concerns of his people. For he must do so as a priest or not at 
all. And then we have no advocate with the Father, which is utterly 
abhorrent from the common faith of Christianity. And this absurd suppo- 
sition shall be afterwards removed by express testimonies to the contrary. 
Take away this fundamental principle, that Christ as mediator deals with 
God for us, and you overthrow the faith of all Christians. 3d. This would 
render the whole instruction intended for the church in the Aaronical priest- 
hood and sacrifices, useless and impertinent, nothing of the like nature 
being signified thereby. for that, as we have proved, openly respected. 
God in the first place. And on this supposition the accommodation of 
it unto the priesthood of Christ by our apostle would be altogether vain. 
Ath. It is contrary to the common notion of the nature of the priesthood 
amongst mankind; for none ever yet owned such an office in things re- 
ligious, who did not apprehend the use of it to be in doing the things with 
God that were to be done on the behalf of men. And hereby would, as was 
observed, the faith and consolation of all believers, which are resolved into 
what the Lord Christ hath done, and doth for them with God, be utterly 
overthrown. 

§ 5. Secondly. The same truth is undeniably evinced from the ee of 
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sacerdotal acts and duties. These are, as it is stated by common consent, 
those two of oblation and intercession. And both these are expressly 
ascribed unto the Lord Jesus Christ as he is a high priest, and nothing else 
immediately as he is so. The actual help and aid which he gives us, is the 
fruit and effect of these sacerdotal actings. The sole inquiry, therefore, in 
this matter is, what or who is the immediate object of oblation and in- 
tercession. Is this God or man? Did Christ offer himself as a sacrifice unto 
God or unto us?. Doth he intercede with God for us, or with us only? A 
man would suppose that the absurdity of these imaginations, so expressly 
contrary to the Scripture and the common sense of mankind, should even 
shame our adversaries from the defence of them. But they are not so obtuse, 
or so barren in their invention, as to want evasions at any time. ‘Quid si 
manifesto tenentur? anguilla sicut elabentur.’ They therefore tell us, it is 
true, if you take oblation and intercession in their proper sense, then God 
and none other, must be their immediate object. But as they are ascribed 
unto Christ they are used only metaphorically, and do indeed denote such 
actions of his towards the church, as have some allusion unto oblation and 
intercession properly so called. But I say, Ist. There was never such 
a metaphor heard of before, that one thing should be called by the name of 
another, between which there is no peculiar similitude, as there is none 
between offering unto God, and giving grace unto men. 2d. Who hath given 
them this authority to turn what they please into metaphors, by which means 
they may, when they have a mind to it, make an allegory, and consequently 
a fable of the whole Scripture? It is expressly affirmed that the Lord 
Christ is a high priest; nothing is in the notion of that office taken pro- 
perly, that is unworthy of him, no more than in those of king and prophet. 
No intimation is given us directly or indirectly that this office is ascribed to 
him metaphorically. As such he is said to make oblation and intercession 
to God; the things wherein the exercise of the priestly office doth consist. 
What confidence is it now to deny, that he doth these things properly and 
immediately with God as a high priest, by an arbitrary introduction of 
a metaphor to which the Scripture giveth not the least countenance ! 

§ 6. We might, moreover, plead the use and end of the sacrifice which 
he offered as a high priest, which was to make expiation of sin and atone- 
ment for it. But because we differ with our adversaries about the sense of 
these expressions also, I shall not make use of them as the medium of an 
argument, until the precise signification of them be evinced and determined, 
which shall be done (God willing) in our consideration of the nature of the . 
sacrifice itself. Wherefore I shall close this head of our disputation with 
some express testimonies confirming the truth in hand. To this purpose 
speaks our apostle, ch. viii. 3, ‘For every high priest is ordained to offer 
gifts and sacrifices; wherefore it is of necessity that this man have some- 
what also to offer. The things which the high priest had of old to offer as © 

ifts.and sacrifices, they offered unto God. This I presume is unquestion- 
able: for God commanded them that all their gifts and sacrifices should be 
offered unto him upon his altar consecrated for that purpose. To have done 
otherwise had been the highest idolatry. But Christ, if he be a high 
priest, must, saith the apostle, of necessity have somewhat to offer, as they 
did, and after the same manner; that is, unto God. If this he did not, 
there is nothing of reason or sense in the apostle’s inference. For what ne- 
cessity can there be, that because the high priests of old did offer sacrifices 
to God, that then, if Jesus Christ be a high priest, he must do something of 
another kind? They have nothing to say upon these instances but to con- 
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fess the words, and deny the thing; and then tell us that they agree to the 
words, but differ about their interpretation, the interpretation they suggest 
being a direct denial of the thing itself, whereof more afterwards. Τὸ the 
same purpose speaks our apostle, ch. v. 11, which place hath been before 
vindicated, and is so fully in the ensuing exposition, whereunto the reader 
is referred. And this consideration discovereth much of the general nature, 
use, and end, of the priesthood of Christ which we inquire after. For it is 
hence evident, that it is the power, office, and duty whereby he makes an 
interposition between God and us, that is with God on our behalf. And 
there are two general ends of this interposition, as the Scripture testifies, 
and which the common faith of Christians relies upon. And these are, Ist. 
‘Averruncatio mali, the removal of all sorts of evil from us, every thing that 
did or might befal us in a way of evil, hurt, damage, or punishment, on the 
account of our sins and apostasy from God. 2d. ‘Acquisitio boni, the pro- 
curing and obtaining for us every thing that is good, with respect to our 
reconciliation to God, peace with him, and the enjoyment of him. And 
these are intended in the general acts of his office. For, Ist. His oblation 
first and principally respects the making atonement for sin, and the turning 
away of the wrath that was due to us as sinners ; wherein he was Jesus the 
deliverer, who sayes us from the wrath to come. And this is all that is in- 
cluded in the nature of oblation as absolutely considered. But as the 
oblation of Christ was founded on the covenant before described, it had a 
farther prospect. For with respect unto the obedience which therein 
he yielded unto God according to the terms of that covenant, it was not only 
satisfactory but meritorious; that is, by the sacrifice of himself he did not 
only turn away the wrath which was due unto us, but also obtained for us 
eternal redemption, with all the grace and glory thereunto belonging, 
There remains nothing to be done on our behalf after the once offering of 
himself, whereby he perfected for ever them that are sanctified, but only 
the actual application of these good things unto us, or our actual instating 
in the possession of them. Hereunto is his intercession, the second duty of 
his priestly office, designed ; the especial nature whereof must be elsewhere 
declared and vindicated. 

§ 7. For the farther clearing of the whole subject of our inquiry, we must 
yet consider both the call of Christ unto this office, his actual inauguration, 
and his discharge of it, both when and where. For all these belong unto its 
nature. 

The call of the Lord Christ unto this office is expressly asserted by our 
apostle, ch. v. 4, 5, ‘And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron. So also Christ glorified not himself to 
be made a high priest, but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day 
have I begotten thee, ver. 6. As he saith also in another place, Thou art a. 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.’ If the reader desire to see 
the particulars wherein the call of Christ consisted, its comparison with the 
call of Aaron, and preference before it, or exaltation above it, he may con- 
sult our exposition on that place, from whence I shall repeat nothing here. 
In general I say, that the call of Christ to the office of the priesthood, con- 
sisted in that eternal covenant which was between the Father and him 
concerning his undertaking the work of our recovery and salvation, which I 
have at large before described. He was not made a priest by virtue of any 
vocal command, as Aaron was called by a command given to Moses to that 
purpose, Exod. xxviii. 1, nor by virtue of any established law, which gave 
the posterity of Aaron their succession into that office. But he was called 
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by an immediate transaction between him and the Father, before the world 
was. This call of his, therefore, may be considered either with respect to 
designation or manifestation. As it intends the designation of Christ to his 
office, so it is expressed in those words of God the Father to him, ‘ Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee ;) which what they import in the 
covenant transactions between the Father and the Son, hath been before de- 
clared. The manifestation of this call, consisted originally in the first 
promise given concerning his incarnation and undertaking of the work of 
our redemption, Gen. iii. 15. With respect hereunto he says, Ps. xl. 38 
“TDN snsrowy> ‘Sy ano app mbna ΝΕ mn smn, ver. 7, 8, ‘Then 
said I, Lo I come. In the volume of thy book,’ that is, nda WN, ‘in 
the beginning of the sacred volume,’ as our apostle renders it, ἐν κεφαλιδι, in 
the head of it, ch. x. 7, that is, in that first promise recorded in the begin- 
ning of the Scripture, wherein his own consent was tacitly included, and 
the virtue of his office and sacrifice established; whence he became the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. And more need not be 
added in this place concerning this call of Christ to the office of the priest- 
hood. 

§ 8. His actual inauguration into it, or susception of it, is next to be con- 
sidered. And he was vested with all his offices from his conception and 
nativity. There was no time wherein he was, as to his human nature, and 
was not the king, priest, and prophet of his church. For he received all his 
offices by the unction of the Spirit, when God anointed him with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows. And this was done fundamentally in his incar- 
nation, when he was conceived and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, communi- 
cated to him not by measure. And so he was born Christ the Lord, Luke 
ii. 11. He was born one anointed by the Holy Ghost, Lord, and con- 
sequently priest and prophet, all which offices were communicated by 
unction. Together with those graces, gifts, and abilities, which were 
necessary to their discharge, right, title, and authority, for their exercise in 
their proper seasons, were conveyed to him thereby, and in those two doth 
all office and power consist. 

_ The actual exercise of all the offices of Christ was regulated by the will of 
the Father, his own wisdom in compliance therewithal, with the order and 
nature of the things themselves about which he was to be conversant 
therein. He was anointed to be the great prophet of the church from the 
womb; yet he entered not upon the public discharge of that office, until 
after his baptism, when his commission and call thereto were proclaimed 
from heaven, Matt. iii. 17. So also was he Christ the Lord, that is, the 
king of the church; yet began he not visibly to exercise that office in his 
own person, until the mission of his apostles with authority from him to 
preach the gospel, Matt. x. So had God disposed of all things, and so did 
the nature of the work which he had to do require. And as to his priestly 
office, he neither did nor could enter upon the exercise and discharge of it, 
until the end of his prophetical ministry. For he could not do it but by his 
death, which was to put an end to that ministry here on the earth, except- 
ing only the instructions which he gave to his apostles after his resurrection, 
Acts i. 3. 

But to propose the whole matter somewhat more distinctly, there are 
three things that concurred to the inauguration of the Lord Christ into this 
office, or there were degrees of it. 1. His real unction by the Holy Ghost, 
with an all-fulness of gifts and graces at his incarnation. This whole 
work of the Spirit, with its effects, [ have elsewhere at large discussed, and 
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shall not farther insist upon it. 2. His declarative unction at his baptism 
when the Spirit descended upon him, and filled him with power for the 
exercise of all the gifts and graces he had received for the discharge of his 
whole office. 3. To both these there succeeded an especial dedication to 
the actual performance of the duties of this office; and this was his own 
act, which he had power for from God. This himself expresseth, John 
xvii. 19, ὑπερ avrwy ἐγὼ ἁγιαζω ἐμαυτον, ‘I sanctify, that is, “1 consecrate or 
dedicate myself.’ For of real sanctification by purification, and further 
infusion of grace, he was not capable. And the communication of real 
grace to the human nature was the work of the Holy Ghost; he did not 
so sanctify himself; but he did dedicate, separate, and consecrate himself 
to God in the discharge of this office. It doth also respect the sacrifice which 
he was to offer. Iconsecrate and give up myself to be a sacrifice. But 
he who was to be the sacrifice, was also to be the sacrificer. This conse- 
cration therefore respected his person, and what he was to do as the sacri- 
ficer, no less than what he was to suffer asa sacrifice. or this also was 
necessary, and every high priest was so consecrated. 

In that prayer therefore of our Saviour, John xvii. do I place the be- 
ginning and entrance of the exercise of his priestly office. Whatever he 
did after this, to the moment of his death, belonged principally thereunto. 
Sundry things, I confess, fell in occasionally afterwards, wherein he acted 
his prophetical office, in bearing witness to the truth. But the scope of all 
his ensuing actions and passions respect his priestly office only. For although 
his sacrifice, precisely considered, consisted of his actually offering of himself 
on the cross, yet his sacerdotal actings with reference to it, are not to be con- 
fined thereto. And what these actings were, without an inquiry into the 
nature of his sacrifice, which I have designed for the subject of another 
discourse, I shall briefly recount. 

Sundry things were considerable in the sacrifices of old, which, although 
they did not all belong to the essence of them, yet they did to their com- 
pleteness and perfection, being all types and resemblances of what was after- 
wards to be done by Christ himself. Some of these we shall call over to 
give an illustration thereto. 

89. 1. There was required thereto the adduction of the sacrifice, or of 
the beast to be sacrificed, unto the priest. With respect to the ΤΠ, or 
daily sacrifice in the temple, this it was incumbent on the priest to provide. 
This adduction belonged io the sacrifice, and is expressed by a sacred word, 
Ley. 1. 2, ἸΔῚ ΞΡ" OW. This made it a Corban, ‘a gift brought,’ 
sacred, dedicated to God. For there was in it, 1. ‘ Animus offerentis, the 
mind and intention of the offerer to devote it unto God, which was the 
foundation, and gave life to the sacrifice. Hence it was a principle even 
among the heathen, that no sacrifice was accepted that proceeded not a lu- 
benti animo, ‘from a willing mind.’ And this the apostle seems to allude to, 
2 Cor. viii. 12, εἰ yap ἡ προθυμια προκειται, ‘if there be a free determination 
or purpose of mind,’ namely, in offering any thing to God, εὐπροσδεκτος, καθὸ 
ea exy τις, ov καθὸ οὐκ exer, Sit is accepted according to what a man hath, 
and not according unto what he hath not.’ It is the mind, and not the matter, 
that gives measure and acceptance to an offering. 2. There was in it loss 
and damage in the charge of it. The offerer parted with it ‘e peculio suo.’ 
He gave it up to make expiation for his sin. 3. The care of providing it 
according to the law, belonged also hereunto. The offerer was to take care 
that it were of clean beasts, a male or female, as the law required, without 
blemish. It is true, the priest was also to make judgment hereof after its 
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bringing to him. But he that brought it was to use his utmost skill and 
diligence in the choice of a meat-offering out of his flock, or he fell under 
the curse of the deceiver, Mal. i. 13,14. 4. The act of adduction itself 
belonged unto the holy service, with a testification of a desire, in a way of 
faith and obedience, to have it offered unto God. These things indeed were 
no essential parts of the sacrifice, but they were necessarily antecedent to 
it, and preparatory to it. And all these things in some cases were left to 
the people, although they signified what was to be done by Christ in his 
sacrifice, to manifest the imperfection of the Levitical priesthood, which 
could not comprise nor answer all that was to be prefigured by sacrifices. 
Secondly. There was mactation, or the killing the beast by priests at the 
altar. And herein consisted the essence, all that followed being instituted 
testification of its direction and dedication to God. Hence to slay and to 
sacrifice, in this matter are the same. τῷ 


- 
Et nigram mactabis ovem, lucumque revises.— Vir. 


See our xxvith Exercitation for the confirmation hereof. And the sub- 
stance of the sacrifice is to be thought principally to consist herein, 
though the offering of it was also necessary to its completeness and per- 
fection. For, 

1. Herein the intention of the sacrificer and sacrificed in that solemn 
Formula which was understood in all expiatory sacrifices, ‘ Quod in ejus 
_ caput sit, was affected or accomplished. And as the common sense of all 
nations agreed in a commutation in such sacrifices, as I have proved else- 
where, so we are plainly taught it in the Scripture. For besides that this is 
the open sense and meaning of all institutions about them, so the especial 
rite of confessing sin over the head of the scape-goat, thereby laying it on 
him, yea, and the command that he who brought his sin or trespass-offering 
should therewithal confess his own guilt, do make it evident. Now this, 
as is manifest, was accomplished in the death and mactation of the sa- 
erifice. 

2. It was the blood whereby atonement was made, and that as it was the 
life of the creature. And the reason why it was given to make atonement, 
was because the life was init. Wherefore that act whereby the blood of 
the creature was so taken away, as that thereby the life of it was destroyed, 
was the principal thing in the sacrifice itself. It is true, atonement on the 
altar was made with the blood after the effusion of it; but it was with it 
whilst it was yet warm, before the animal spirits were utterly departed from 
it, and that because its virtue for expiation depended on its being poured 
out in death. And no blood could have been offered, but that which was 
taken away in the mactation or total destruction of life of the sacrifice. 
And the pouring of the blood at the altar, with the sprinkling of it variously, 
belonged to the appropriation of the sacrifice to God, to whose sanctified 
altar it was brought. 

3. There was the burning of the sacrifice, or in some cases the principal 
parts of it on the altar. This finished or completed the sacrifice. For where- 
as in the great anniversay of expiation some part of the blood of the sacri- 
fice was carried into the holy place, it was no part of the sacrifice itself, but 
a consequent of it, in a holy improvement of what was finished before, as 
to the duty itself. And this was appointed for noother end, but because it was 
the only way whereby the perpetual efficacy of the blood of Christ in heaven, 
which was shed on the earth, might be represented. 

In these things did the discharge of the priestly office in those of the 
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order of Aaron principally consist. And all these things were exactly an- 
swered and fulfilled in a spiritual and glorious manner, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great high priest of the church, who was himself to be all, and 
to do all, after he had solemnly dedicated and consecrated himself to this 
work ; as we shall see by a review and application of the particulars re- 
counted. . 

§ 10. First. There was the adduction, or his bringing himself to be an 
offering or sacrifice to God. And this consisted in all those sacred actions 
of his which were previously preparatory to his death. As, 1. His going 
to Jerusalem to that passover. He went on purpose to offer himself to God. 
And in his way he acquainted his disciples with what would befal;him there- 
in, Luke xviii. 31—33 ; Matt. xx. 17—19 ; which, when one of themwould 
have dissuaded him from, he gave him that vehement and severe reproof, 
‘Get thee behind me, Sat@ithou art an offence unto me; for thou sa- 
vourest not the things that be of God,’ Matt. xvi. 23. Peter, considering 
only the outward part of his sufferings, with the shame and scandal where- 
with it was attended, would have prevailed with him to have avoided it, 
which he knew was in his power to do. But withal, which he knew not. 
he dissuaded him from gommg to offer himself to God, for which cause princi- 
pally he came into the world, and so fell under this sacred rebuke. For 
this great and weighty work of obedience was so fully implanted in the 
heart of Christ, that he could not bear with any thing that had the appear- 
ance of a diversion from it. With such intention, freedom, willingness, 
and readiness of mind did he go to offer himself according to the will of 
God, which gave life, virtue, and merit to his oblation. 2. His going into 
the garden the night before his suffering. What was it, but as it were the 
bringing of himself to the door of the tabernacle to offer himself to God. 
or to make his soul an offering for sin according to the will of God? 3. 
He offered up unto God prayers and supplications, which, because they had 
respect to his sacrifice, is reckoned by our apostle as sacerdotal acts, Heb. v. 
7. Principally his prayers in the garden are intended ; for his supplications 
there, with the manner of them, the apostle expresses and declares: see 
our exposition of the place. or all sacrifices were accompanied with sup- 
plications for grace and pardon. And herein did our Saviour actually give 
up himself to God to be a sacrifice, which was to be done by expressions of 
his obedience, and supplications for that issue thereof which was promised 
tohim. 4. His pro-passion or fore-suffering in the garden, in the anguish 
of his soul; the agony of his mind and bloody sweat, belong hereto. 
Hereon indeed succeeded an external shame, which was necessary for the 
leading and bringing of him asa lamb to the slaughter, Isa. liii. 7, but his 
own mind and will it was, that brought him to be a sacrifice to God. 
The offering himself was his own act from first to last, and is constantly 
ascribed to him. 

Secondly. There was mactation, or slaying of the sacrifice, which was in 
his death, as it was bloody. Herein consisted the essence and substance of 
the sacrifice. Herein he offered himself to God. For although the other 
acts of sprinkling the blood, and burning the carcase of the sacrifice, or its 
oblation, were in the typical sacrifices distinct from the slaying of it, yet this 
was by reason of the imperfection of all persons and things that were 
made use of in that sacred service. Hence many distinct acts succeeding 
one to another among them were necessary. In the Lord Christ, by reason 
of the perfection of his person, and that he himself was both priest and 
sacrifice, things were done at once, which were separately by them repre- 
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sented. Wherefore, in the very death of Christ, in and by his blood-shed- 
ding, he offered himself to God. 

It is fondly excepted, that if his death were his sacrifice, the Jews and 
the soldiers who crucified him were the priests. The violence that was 
offered to him by all sorts of persons, was necessary on other accounts. §$o 
also were the assaults which he then conflicted with from the prince and 
power of darkness, for they belonged to the curse of the law which was 
now upon him. But his being a sacrifice depended only on his own will, 
offering himself in obedience to the will of God according to the compact 
before described. The soldiers were no more but as the cords that bound the 
sacrifice to the horns of the altar. Nor did they so take away his life, but | 
that he laid it down,of his own mere will, in compliance with the command 
of the Father, John x. 18. | 

In the pouring out of his blood, the hedflénly altar of his body was 
sprinkled, and all heavenly things purified, even with this better sacrifice, 
Heb. iv. 23. Thus is he said to pour out his soul to death, Isa. lai. 12. 
That expression contains the whole nature of a sacrifice. For his soul is 
said to be poured out to death, with respect to the pouring out of the blood. 
For in it was the life poured out, the blood being given to make atonement, 
because the life was in it. 

Thirdly. There was the oblation itself. This, in those sacrifices, the 
sacred performance whereof was accomplished πολύυμερως, by many parts and 
degrees, by reason of the imperfection of the sacrificer and sacrificed, 
followed after the mactation, with the shedding and sprinkling of blood. 
In this absolutely perfect sacrifice of Christ, it was not so. His oblation 
was at the same time, and in the same action with his blood-shedding. 
For it was his holy obediential giving up himself to the will of God, in 
undergoing what was due to our sins, making atonement for them thereby. 
‘He offered himself unto God through the eternal Spirit, Heb. 1x. 14. 
The Holy and Eternal Spirit of God dwelling in him in all fulness, sup- 
porting his faith, confirming his obedience, kindled in him that fire of zeal 
to the glory of God, and the reparation of his honour from the reflection 
cast upon it by the sin, apostasy, disobedience, and rebellion of mankind, 
with that flame of love to their salvation, which, as it were, consumed this 
sacrifice in its oblation te God. Thus, in and by his giving himself for us, 
that is, in and by his death, which is constantly intended by that expression, 
he made himself an offering and sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling 
savour, Eph. v. 2. 

Fourthly. Hereon ensued the representation of the whole in answer 
to the high priest’s entering into the holy place with a token, part, repre- 
sentation, and remembrance of the blood that was offered on the altar. 
This was done by Christ, when he entered into the holy place not made 
with hands, as it were sprinkled with his own blood, or accompanied 
with the efficacy and merit of his sacerdotal offerings, to appear in the 
presence of God for us. This was consequential to that offering of himself 
whereby he made atonement for us; for he entered into the holy place, 
awyiayv uTpwow εὑραμενος, Heb. ix. 12, ‘ Having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion.’ His obtaining eternal redemption was by the sacrifice of himself in 
his death. Jor redemption was by price and exchange. And the Lord 
Christ paid no other price for sin and sinners, but his own blood, 1 Pet. i. 
18,19. And this was antecedent unto his entering into the holy place; 
for he did so having obtained eternal redemption. And it is in vain to ex- 
pect that sometimes things present are expressed by verbs and _ participles 
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of a preterite signification, or in those tenses which denote things past, seeing 
they are not to be construed .so, unless the matter spoken of do enforce 
such a construction, whereof here there is no pretence. Nor can any one 
instance be given of the use of εὑρισκω in that way in the whole New 
Testament ; see Heb. ix. 24. 

§ 11. This brief account of the analogy that was between the sacer- 
dotal actings in sacrificing under the law, and those of the Lord Christ 
offering himself as our high priest unto God, doth fully evince the time, 
place, and manner of his discharge of this office, whereby the nature of 
it is also manifested. The sacrifice indeed of Christ, was not carried on 
by those distinct, separate steps and degrees which the sacrifices of old 
were, by reason of the imperfection of the offerer, and what was offered, 
and the necessity of many circumstances in those things which were car- 
nal in themselves, and appointed to be carnally visible ; yet in the whole, 
in the transactions that were invisibly carried on between Christ the High 
Priest, and God, unto whom he offered himself, every thing that belonged 
unto the nature of a true and real sacrifice, or which, as such was re- 
presented by them of old, was in its proper place, order, and manner, 
actually accomplished. And I must needs say, that I look upon it as one 
of the boldest attempts on religion that ever was made by men pretend- 
ing unto any sobriety, namely, to deny that the Lord Christ was a priest 
whilst he was on earth, or that he offered himself a sacrifice unto God in 
his death. And those who have the confidence to stand and persist in that 
opinion, against all that light which the nature of the thing itself, and the 
testimonies of Scripture do give unto the truth in this matter, need not 
fear that on any occasion they shall be wanting unto themselves therein. 
But of these things I must treat more fully in our ensuing exercitation. 

§ 12. I have only in this place taught the doctrine concerning the nature 
of the priesthood of Christ, and his discharge of that office, as my design did 
necessarily require I should do. The testimonies whereby the truth of 
it is confirmed, I have long since urged and vindicated from the exceptions 
of our adversaries in another treatise. Here, therefore, I shall only briefly 
represent some of them, Eph. vy. 2, ὁ Χριστος nyarnoev. ἡμας και παρέδωκεν 
ἑαυτον ὑπερ ἡμων προσφοραν και ϑυσιαν τω Θεῳ, εἰς oopny evwdiac. It is in- 
conceivable that those expressions, ‘ He loved us and gave himself for us,’ 
should not refer to what he did in his death. For they are never used in 
any other sense. So are they repeated, ver. 25, of this chapter, ἡγάπησε τὴν 
ἐκκλησιαν καὶ ἑαυτον παρέδωκεν ὑπερ αὐτῆς ; that is to die for it. For this 
was that whereby Christ expressed his love unto his church, John x. 15 ; 
Phil. ii. 7—10. So also speaks our apostle expressly, Gal. 11. 22, ‘ Christ loved 
me and gave himself or me.’ The same with that of John: ‘Who loved 
us, and washed us in his own blood,’ Rey. i. 5. Which he did when he 
was delivered for our offences, Rom. iv. 25. Παρεδοθὴ δια ra παραπτωματα 
ἡμων, is the expression of what was done when παρεδωκὲν ἑαυτὸν ὑπερ npr, 
The subject, therefore, spoken of is agreed on, or cannot be questioned. 
Hereof the apostle says that it was Προσφορα και ϑύυσια, an offering and a 
sacrifice ; or that in giving himself for us, he offered himself to God an 
offering and a sacrifice. By these two words our apostle expresseth all 
sorts of sacrifices under the law, ch. x. 5, from Ps. xl. 7, where they are 
expressed by 77272) 133, for although Mincha be usually applied unto a 
peculiar thank-offering of meat and drink ; yet, where these two are jomed 
together, Zebach and Mincha, they denote all sorts of expiatory sacrifices, 
1 Sam. iii. 14. The iniquity of Eli’s house shall not be purged 7172792) Maya, 
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by any sort of expiatory sacrifices. And Svova or Tat is such a sacrifice as 
consisted in mactation or killing, as we have proved before. ‘This Christ 
offered in his death, or when, out of his love unto us, in obedience unto 
the will of God, he gave up himself unto death for us. This love and 
obedience the Socinians say, is the sacrifice intended in! this place, which is, 
therefore, metaphorical ; but that Christ offered himself a sacrifice in his 
death, they deny that the apostle here asserts. But, Ist. Inall other places 
where there is any mention of the offering of Christ, it is expressly said 
that he offered himself, or his soul, or his body, Isa. 111. 10; Heb. ix. 14, 
x. 10, yea, as here he is said to offer sacrifice in his death, so his suffering 
therein is affirmed to be necessary to his sacrifice of himself, Heb. ix. 24, 
25. He gave himself for us a sacrifice, isno more but that he suffered 
when he offered himself, as the apostle expressly affirms. 2d. Although 
προσφορὰ may be used for a metaphorical sacrifice, and so possibly may 
θυσια algo, yet, whenever they are conjoined in the Scripture, they denote 
all sorts of proper sacrifices, as is evident from the place before cited ; 
and therefore, they can intend here nothing but that sacrifice which all 
those proper sacrifices prefigured. Besides θυσία, unless the metaphor be 
evident and cogent, doth signify nothing but a sacrifice by immolation or 
killing. Overy, aS We have shown, is but σφαττειν, to kill, only it is to slay 
in sacred services, with respect also whereunto the other word is used in 
good authors. So Plutarch affirms of the Gauls, that they believed, 
Θεοὺς εἰναι χαιροντάς avOpwrwv σφαττομένων αἵματι, καὶ TavTnY τελειοτατὴην 
θυσιαν, ‘that the gods delighted in the blood of slain men, and that this 
was the most perfect sacrifice. Ανθρωποσφαγια, if it respect things sacred, 
is the same with ανθρωποθυσια, So, whereas the Lord Christ was ἀρνίον 
ἐσφαγμενον, a lamb slain, Rey. v. 12, xiii. 8, being called a Lamb, and the 
Lamb of God, as all acknowledge with respect to the paschal lamb, it is 
said, πασχα ἡμων εθυθη Χριστος, 1 Cor. v. 7, ‘Christ our passover (our 
paschal Lamb) is sacrificed for us.’ Θύσια, therefore, being used to express 
the nature of the death of Christ with respect to God, nothing can be in- 
tended thereby but a proper and bloody sacrifice. 3d. Our adversaries ac- 
knowledge, that the Lord Christ did offer himself as a complete expiatory 
sacrifice to God. I ask, then, when he is positively and directly affirmed to 
offer himself an offering and sacrifice to God, why is not that the expiatory 
sacrifice which he offered? They have not any thing to reply, but only 
that he offered not that sacrifice in his death, but only his entrance into 
heaven, which is only in favour of their own hypothesis, to contradict the 
apostle to his face. 4th. Προσφοραν καὶ θυσιαν are regulated by the same 
verb with éavroy ; παρέδωκεν ἑαυτον προσφοραν και θυσιαν ; 80 that there can 
be no other sense of the words, but, Christ offered himself a sacrifice, or 
gave himself a sacrifice. And, whereas it is objected, that παραδιδωμι is 
not used for sacrificing or offering sacrifice ; besides, that it is false, as may 
be seen, Micah vi. 7, where jn3 in the original is rendered by παραδιδωμι, 
so, here there was a peculiar reason for the use of this word, because the. 
apostle included in the same expression, both his giving himself for us, 
and the manner of it; namely, by giving himself a sacrifice to God for us. 
5th. Whereas it is said that this sacrifice was a sweet-smelling savour unto 
God, it doth not advantage our adversaries, as I shall elsewhere manifest 
from the rise, nature, and first use of that expression. At present, it may 
suffice that it is used expressly concerning expiatory sacrifices, Ley. iy. 31, 
and whole burnt-offerings, which were of the same nature, Lev. 1. 9. 
And whereas, this is the first kind of sacrifice appointed under the 
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law, and is said expressly to make atonement, ver. 4, and therein to be an 
offering of a sweet savour to the Lord, it plainly declares that all other 
sacrifices which made atonement, were in like manner a sweet savour to the 
Lord; on the account whereof, that of Christ, wherein God rested and was 
well pleased, is so called. But of these things we must treat elsewhere 
more at large. 

§ 13. Heb. ν. 6, 7, ‘ As he also saith in another place, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec: who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, 
unto him that was able to save him trom death.’ The reader may consult 
the exposition of this place, wherein the difficulties of it are removed, and 
the intention of the Holy Ghost in it is truly explained. At present I 
shall only observe some few passages in confirmation of the truth under 
consideration, As, 1. The works, acts, or duties here assigned to Christ, 
are assigned to him expressly, as he was a high priest, as is undeniably 
manifest in the context. Wherefore, they are sacerdotal acts, or acts of 
Christ asa priest. 2. He performed them in the days of his flesh, and 
that when le was in great distress, standing in need of aid and assistance 
from God, that is, at the time of his death. 3. It is, therefore, here plainly 
affirmed that our Lord Jesus Christ, as a high priest, did, in his dying for 
us, ‘offer unto God.’ If we inquire in other places what he offered, it is 
expressly said that it was himself, his soul, his body, as we have proved. 
And that Christ, as a High Priest, in the days of his flesh, offered himself 
to God, is all that we need for the confirmation of what we assert concern- 
ing the time, place, and nature of the exercise of his priesthood. It will 
be excepted, that Christ is not said in this place to offer himself, but only 
to offer up prayers and supplications, which are a metaphorical and not a 
real sacrifice. But the apostle did not solemnly introduce him as called to 
the office of a high priest, and acting the powers of that office, merely with 
respect to prayers and supplications considered by themselves, and to instance 
in those only at his death, when he might have mentioned those when in 
the course of his life he continued mighty by himself. What he offered 
he intended afterwards to declare, and doth so expressly: here he designed 
only to assert, that being called to be a high priest, he offered unto God, 
and that as to the manner of that offering, it was with prayers and suppli- 
cations, cries and tears, wherein he describes his offering of himself by 
those adjuncts of it which were also sacerdotal. . 

§ 14. Heb. 1. 3, A? éavrov καθαρισμον ποιησαμενος των ἁμαρτιων ἡμων 
εκαθισεν ev δεξιᾳ του Spovov τὴς μεγαλωσυνῆς ev ὑψηλοις, * When he had 
by himself purged our sins, he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.’ It is agreed between us and our adversaries, that this purging of 
our sins, was the effect of that expiatory sacrifice which the Lord Christ 
offered unto God as our high priest. The whole question that can remain 
is, when he offered it. And the apostle here expressly declares that this 
was done before he sat down at the right hand of God. And this isso plain 
in the words, as no exception can be invented against it. That alone which 
they have invented for an evasion is, that Christ indeed offered himself at 
his first entrance into heaven, and his appearance in the presence of God 
for us, before he sat down at the right hand of God. This Crellius insists 
upon, cap. 10, part. 31, p. 537, 538. But this will yield them no relief, 
neither according to the truth, nor according to their own prinéiples. For, 
Ist. Although we may have distinct apprehensions of Christ’s entering into 
heaven, and his sitting at the right hand of God, yet it is but one state of 
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Christ that is intended in both; his entrance into heaven being only the 
means of his sitting down at the right hand of God.- And therefore, they 
are never mentioned together, but sometimes the one, sometimes the other 
is made use of to express the same state. So his sitting down at the right 
hand of God is expressed as immediately ensuing on his suffering, it being 
that state whereunto his resurrection, ascension, and entrance into heaven 
were subservient. ‘ He endured the cross, and despising the shame, is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God, Heb. xu. 2. The whole is, 
that he passed through the heavens, ch. iv. 14, and was thereon made 
higher than the heavens, ch. vii. 26. That is, he suffered, and so entered 
into his glory, Luke xxiv. 26. Nor doth the Scripture any where give the 
least intimation of any mediatorial act of Christ interposing between his 
entrance into heaven, and sitting down at the right hand of God. 2d. This 
answer hath no consistency with their own principles in this matter. For 
they contend that the expiation of our sins consists in the taking of them 
away, by freeing us from the punishment which is due unto them. And this 
must be done by virtue of the power which Christ received of God after his 
obedience. But this his receiving of power belongs unto his sitting at the 
right hand of God ; so as he can in no sense be said to have purged or ex- 
piated our sins before it. And if they will allow that Christ expiated our 
sins any where in heaven or earth, antecedently unto our actual freedom in 
present pardon, or future complete deliverance, then doth not the expiation 
of sins consist in our actual deliverance from them, as they contend that 
it doth. 

§ 15. To the same purpose speaks the apostle, Heb. ix. 12, Δια τοὺ ιδιοι 
«αἵματος εἰσηλθεν ἐφαπαξ εἰς Ta ἁγια, awwy.ay λυτρωσιν εὑραμενος, “ By his own 
blood he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion. This entrance of Christ into the holy place was his entrance into hea- 
ven. Antecedently hereunto he is said to have obtained eternal redemption. 
This redemption we have by his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, 
Eph. i. 7. And this forgiveness, or the putting away of sin, was by the 
sacrifice of himself, Heb. ix. 26. Wherefore, the sacrifice of Christ, 
_whereby he obtained redemption, or put away sin, was by his blood-shedding. 
And this was, as it is here expressed, antecedent unto his entrance unto the 
holy place. Crellius, in answer to this testimony, p. 536, engageth into a 
long discourse to prove that things present, or not perfectly past, are some- 
times expressed by the Aoristus, or sign of the time past, as if our argu- 
ment from hence were built merely on that form of the word, on supposition of 
a general maxim that all words in that tense do necessarily signify the time 
past. But we proceed on no such supposition. We say indeed, and con- 
tend, that there must be some cogent reason to interpret that of the time 
present or to come, which is expressed as past and done. For this we say 
there is none in this place, nor is any pretended but the false hypothesis of 
our adversaries, that Christ offered not himself until his entrance into 
heaven, which they judge sufficient to oppose unto the clearest testimonies 
to the contrary ; for, whereas the words of the apostle signify directly that 
the Lord Christ first obtained eternal redemption, and then entered into 
heayen or the holy place not made with hands ; they will have his intention 
to be the direct contrary, that he first entered into heaven, and then ob- 
tained eternal redemption. For that offering of himself which they sup- 
pose, was consequential unto his entrance into the holy place. But we argue 
from the scope of the words. It is said that Christ entered into the holy 
place once by his own blood, haying obtained eternal redemption: I desire 
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to know, how or by what means did he so obtain, or find, or acquire it; is 
it not plain that it was by his own blood? and that which he shed before he 
entered into the sanctuary. 

§ 16. Moreover, Christ is said to offer himself once, ch. vii. 27,ix. 28, x. 10, 
xi. 14. His offering was one, and once offered. An action once performed, 
and then ceasing to;be performed, however it continue in its virtue and 
efficacy, is so expressed. The high priest entered into the holy place once 

in the year; that is, his so doing was an act that was at once performed, 
and after was not for that year. Hence, the apostle proves the excellency of 
this sacrifice of Christ, above those of the Aaronical priests, because they 
by reason of their weakness and imperfection were often offered, this of 
Christ being every way complete, and of infinite efficacy, was offered but 
once and at once, Heb. x. 1—4, &c. What sacrifice, therefore, can this be 
that was then but once offered? Doth this seem to express the continual 
appearance of Christ in heaven, which if a sacrifice, is always offering, and 
not once offered, and so would be inferior unto them which were offered 
only once a year. For that which effecteth its design by being performed 
once a year, is more efficacious than that which must be always effecting. 
Besides, our apostle says expressly that the Lord Christ was ‘once offered 
to bear the sins of many, ch. ix. 28. But this he did then, and only then, 
when he bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 1 Pet. ii. 24, which 
urefragably proves that then he was offered to God. 

§ 17. Add yet hereunto that the offering of Christ, which the apostle 
insists upon as his great sacerdotal act and duty, was necessarily accom- 
panied with suffering, and therefore was on the earth and not in heaven, ch. 
ix. 25, 26. ‘ Not that he should offer himself often, for then must he have 
often suffered from the foundation af the world.’ The argument of the 
apostle is built upon a general principle, that all sacrifice was in and by 
suffering. The sacrificed beast was slain, and had his blood poured out. 
Without this there could be no sacrifice. Therefore, if Christ himself had 
been to have been often offered, he must have often suffered. It is excepted 
that although his offering did not consist in his suffering, nor did they both 
concur at the same time, yet his suffering was previously necessary as 
an antecedent condition unto his offering of himself in heaven. And on 
that account the apostle might well conclude, that if it were often to be 
offered, he must have often suffered. But, 1. There can be no reason 
given on the opinion of our adversaries, why the sufferings of Christ were 
antecedently necessary unto that offering of himself which they imagine. 
At best they refer it unto an absolute free act of the will of God which 
might have been otherwise, and Christ might have often offered, and 
yet not often suffered. 2. Christ is said not only to offer himself, but to be 
offered ; Christ was ‘ once offered to bear the sins of many,’ ver. 28. Now, 
though the offering of himself may be accommodated unto that presenta- 
tion which he made of himself in heaven ; yet, his being offered to bear 
sins, plainly includes a suffering in what he did. 3. There were many 
typical sacrifices which nothing belonging unto, went beyond their suffer- 
ing. Such were all the expiatory sacrifices, or sacrifices to make atone- 
ment, whose blood was not carried into the sanctuary. For their slaying, 
the pouring out of their blood, the consumption on the altar, were all de- 
structive unto their beings. And these sacrifices were types of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, as our apostle testifies, Heb. vii. 27, ‘ Who needeth not daily 
(καθ᾽ ἡμερανῪ to offer up sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the 
people’s, for this he did once when he offered up himself.’ Had he in- 
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tended only the sacrifice of the high priest, he could not have said that 
he was to offer it καθ᾽ ἡμεραν daily; when he was to do so only kar’ 
ἐνιαυτον yearly, ch. x. 1. It is, therefore, the T7an or daily sacrifice that he 
intends, and this was not carried on beyond suffering. 

And this is yet more plainly expressed, ch. x. 11, 12, ‘And every priest 
standeth daily ministering and sacrificing oftentimes the same sacrifices, 
which can never take away sins; but this man after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down at the right hand of God.’ Comparing 
the sacrifices of Christ with these sacrifices, he declares that they were 
types and representations thereof, or there would be no foundation for such a 
comparison, nor for the exaltation of his above them, as to its efficacy and 
its consequents. But there was nothing of these sacrifices carried into the 
holy place, nor any representation made of them therein, but in their suf- 
fering and destruction they were consummated. For they were the sa- 
crifices which every priest who ministered at the altar did offer either daily, 
or on all occasions. Wherefore if the sacrifice of Christ answered to them 
as the apostle teacheth us that it did, he offered it in his sufferings, his death 
and blood-shedding only. After this, he entered as our high priest into the 
holy place not made with hands, to appear in the presence of God for us. 
And as this was signified by the high priest’s entering into the holy place, 
with the blood of the bullock and goat that were offered for a sin-offering, 
so it was necessary in itself to the application of the value and efficacy of 
his sacrifice to the church, according to the covenant between Father and 
Son before described. 

What hath been pleaded, is sufficient to our present purpose, as to the de- 
claration of the nature of the priesthood of Christ, his entrance upon it, and 
discharge of it. But there being another opinion concerning it, universally 
opposite in all particulars to the truth declared and vindicated, we must, for 
the security of the faith of the church, call it, with the ways, means, and 
artifices wherewith it is endeavoured to be supported, to an account, which 
shall be done in the ensuing Exercitations, 


EXERCITATION XXXII. 


§ 1. The opinion of the Socinians about the priesthood of Christ distinctly stated in eight 
particulars. ὁ 2, Expressed by themselves. § 3. The faith of the church of God, in 
opposition thereto. § 4. Vindication of the whole doctrine of the priesthood of Christ from 
the perversion of it, and opposition made unto it, by Crellius. Its agreement and disagree- 
ment with his kingly office and power. § 5. How the priestly office of Christ is mentioned 
by the other writers of the New Testament, and why principally handled in this Epistle to 
the Hebrews. § 6. Intercession, no act of Christ’s kingly power. Rom, viii. 34, vindi- 
cated. The mutual respect between the offices of Christ, with regard to the same general 
end. § 7.1. John ii. 2, vindicated. Testimonies of the Old and New Testament omitted. 
Confidence of the Socinians in pretending to own the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. 
§ 8. The priesthood of Christ is not comprehended by the holy writers in his kingly of- 
fice. Attempts to prove it, vain. The nature of the expiation of sins vindicated, Heb. 
iv. 16. § 9. The words of the Psalmist, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee,’ how and in what sense applied by the apostles, with respect to the office of Christ. 
§ 10. Vanity of Crellius in assigning differences between the kingly and priestly offices 
of Christ. § 11. The differences assigned by him, examined, $12. Real difference 
and distinction between these offices, proved. § 15, The dignity and honour of Christ 
exposed, by denying his real priesthood. § 14. The boldness of Smalcius in censuring 
the divine writers. His reason why they ascribed the priestly office to Christ. 
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“ § 1. Tur opinion of the Socinians concerning the priesthood of Christ, 
was expressed in general in our preceding discourse. But for the clearer 
apprehension and confutation of it, it is necessary that it be more particu- 
larly declared in the most important parts of it; as also that its contrariety 
to the faith of the church may be the more plainly demonstrated. And the 
sum of what they pretend to apprehend and believe herein may be re-_ 
duced to the ensuing heads. 

1. ‘That the Lord Christ was not, nor is a high priest, properly so called ; 
but only metaphorically, by reason of some allusion between what he doth 
for the church, and what was done by the high priest under the law for 
‘ that people.’ And here, if they please, they may rest, as having in design 
utterly overthrown or rejected this office of Christ. But further to mani- 
fest their intentions, they add: 

2. ‘ That he was not at all, in any sense, a high priest whilst he was in 
the earth, or before his ascension into heaven.’ And this because he did 
not any of those things on the earth, on the account whereof he is called a high 
priest, in an allusion to the high priest under the law. Hence it follows, 
that in his death he offered no sacrifice to God, nor made any expiation of 
our sins thereby, which’also that he did not, they expressly contend. 

3. ‘That therefore he became a high priest when he entered into heaven, 
and presented himself alive unto God.’ Not that then he received any new 
office which he had not before, but only that then he had power to do 
those things, from the doing whereof he is metaphorically denominated a 
priest. Wherefore they say, 

A, ‘That it is in heaven he makes atonement, and doth expiate our sins, 
which is called his offering himself unto God an expiatory oblation or sac- 
rifice, which, as it consisted not in his suffering, death, and blood-shedding, 
so had it no virtue or efficacy from thence, but only as it was a condition 
pre-required thereunto.’ ; 

5. ‘This expiation of our sins consists principally in two things, 1. Our 
deliverance from the punishment due unto them, initially in this world by 
pardon;'and completely at the last day, when we shall be saved from the 
wrath to come. 2. In our deliverance from the power of sin by faith in 
the doctrine he taught, and conformity unto his example that we should 
not serve it in this world. And, 

6. ‘Hence it follows, that believers are the first proper objects of the 
discharge of the duties of this office, or of all the sacerdotal actings of 
Christ.’ For they consist in the help, aid, relief, and deliverance from our 
spiritual enemies which we have by him ; his gracious and merciful will of 
relieving us, being that on the account whereof he is called a high priest, 
and wherein that office doth consist. Wherefore, 

7. ‘This priestly office of Christ is upon the matter the same with his . 
kingly office ; or it is the exerting and exercise of his kingly power with 
love, care, and compassion, so called in the Epistle to the Hebrews, out of 
an allusion to what was done by the high priests of old. 

8. ‘Whereas his intercession doth belong to this office of his, and is 
expressly assigned to him as a high priest, it is nothing but a note, evidence, 
or expression, to teach us, that the power which the Lord Christ exerciseth 
and putteth forth mercifully for our relief, he receiveth originally from God, 
as if he had prayed to him for it.’ εἰ 

§ 2. I have so included and expressed the apprehensions of these men, 
concerning the priesthood of Christ in these positions, as that I am persuaded 
that no one who is ingenuous amongst them will except against any parti- 
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cular in the account. But that none may reflect in their thoughts about it, 
I shall repeat it in the words of one of their principal writers. To this 
purpose speaks Volkelius, De Vera Relig. lib. 3. cap. 37. p. 144. ‘Jam ut 
de pontificio Christi munere explicemus ; primo loco animadvertendum nobis 
est, illud ab ejusdem officio regio, si in rem ipsam mentem intendas, non 
multum differre. Cum divinus Spiritus figurato hoc analogicoque dicendi 
genere, quo pacto Christus regni sui functionem administret, ante oculos 
nostros constituere potissimum voluerit, nobisque ostendere illum non solum 
salutem nostram procurare posse, sed etiam nos juvare velle, et porro id 
omnino facere inque eo totum esse ut peccata nostra penitus expiet; ἅ. 9. 
tum ab ipsis peccatis, tum vero preecipue ab eorum reatu ac poena nos libe- 
ret. Again, p. 146, ‘ Ut huic sacerdotis officio rite preeponeretur Christus, 
non satis erat eum in homines esse misericordem, nisi insuper tanta illius, 
esset potestas, quanta ad homines miseriis oppressos divinissima ope suble- 
vandos, pestemque xternam ab illorum capitibus propulsandam opus est ; 
cumque omnis ad hance rem in ccelo terraque potestas requiratur, consequens 
est Christum antequam in ccelum ascenderet, tantumque rerum omnium 
dominatum consequeretur, summum sacerdotem nostrum nondum perfectum 
fuisse. So he, and much more to the same purpose. 

In like manner, ‘ Catechis. Racovian. de Munere Christi Sacerdotali. 
Quest. 1. Munus sacerdotale in eo situm est, quod quemadmodum pro re- 
gio munere potest nobis in omnibus nostris necessitatibus subvenire ; ita pro 
munere sacerdotali vult ac porro subvenit. Atque hee illius subveniendi 
seu opis afferende ratio, sacrifictum ejus appellatur. 

* Quare hee ejus afferende ratio sacrificlum vocatur? vocatur ita figurato 
loquendi modo, &c. 

‘Quid porro est peccatorum expiatio? Est a poenis que peccata tum 
temporariz, tum eterne comitantur, et ab ipsis etiam peccatis ne eis ser- 
_viamus, liberatio. ' 

‘Cur id sacrificium Christi in ccelis peragitur ? Ideo quod tale tabernacu- 
lum requireret, &c. 

‘Quid? Annon erat sacerdos antequam in ccelos ascenderet et preeserti 
cruci affixus penderet ? Non erat.’ 

To the same purpose the reader may see, ‘Socin. de Christo Servat.’ p. 2. 
cap. 15. ‘Ostorod. Institut. Relig. Christian.’ cap. 37. ‘Smalcius de 
Divinitate Jesu Christi,’ cap. 23. ‘ Woolzogen. Compend. Relig. Christian,’ 
δ 51. p. 1]. ‘ Brenius in Heb. iv. 16, et cap. viii. 4.’ 

§ 3. But the faith of the church of God stands up in direct opposition to 
all these imaginations. For it asserteth, 1. That our Lord Jesus Christ 
was, and is truly and properly, the high priest of the church, and that all 
others vested with that office under the law, were only types and representa- 
tives of him. And the description which the apostle gives of a high priest, 
properly so called, is accommodated and appropriated by himself unto 
him, Heb. v. 1—3, as also all the acts, duties, or offices of the priesthood, 
are accordingly ascribed unto him, ch. vii. 26, 27, x. 6, 7, ix. 24; 1 John 
ii. 21. 2. That he was perfectly and completely a high priest whilst he was 
on the earth, although he did not perfectly and completely discharge all the 
duties of that office in this world, seeing he lives for ever to make inter- 
cession for us. 3. That he offered himself an expiatory sacrifice to God in 
his death and blood-shedding, and was not made a priest upon his entrance 
into heaven, there to offer himself to God, where only the nature of his 
bloody sacrifice was represented. 4. That the expiation of our sins consist- 
eth principally in the charging of the punishment due unto them upon the 
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Lord Christ, who took them on himself, and was made a sin-offering for 
them, that we may be freed from them, and from all the evil which follows 
_ them by the sentence of the law. And therefore, 5. God is the first pro- 
per object of all the sacerdotal actings of Christ ; for to him he offered him- 
self, and with him he made atonement for sin. And thereon, 6. This 
office of Christ is distinct from his kingly office, and not in any of its pro- 
per acts or adjuncts coincident therewithal: all which assertions have been 
before declared and proved, and shall now be further vindicated. 

§ 4. He who is supposed, and that not unjustly, to have amongst our 
adversaries handled those things with most diligence and subtilty, is Crellius. 
I shall therefore examine what he on set purpose disputes on this subject, 
and that not by referring the substance of his discourses to the distinct 
heads before mentioned, but by taking the whole of it as disposed in his 
own method and words, and that with a design to give a specimen of 
those artifices, diversions, ambiguous expressions, and equivecations, which 
he perpetually maketh use of in this cause and controversy. And where 
he seems to be defective, I shall call in Smalcius, and it may be some 
others of them, to his assistance. And I shall only transcribe his words in 
Latin, without adding any translation of them, as supposing that those who 
are competently able to judge of these things, are not wholly ignorant of 
that language, and that others may find enough fer their satisfaction in 
our Discourses, so far as they are concerned. 

This controversy he expressly engageth in, ‘Respon. ad Grotium,’ cap. 
10. Partic. 56, p. 543. ‘1. Pontificiam Christi dignitatem a prophetica 
et regia distinctam agnoscimus, quanquam non pari modo distinctam. 2. 
Arctius enim cum regia dignitate cohzret quam cum prophetica. 3. Unde 
duo ista munera regium nempe et pontificium, in sacris literis aperte a se 
invicem disjuncta, et ut in scholis loquuntur contradistincta, nuspiam cer- 
nas sed potius alterum in altero. 4. Quodammodo comprehensum videas. 
Nam, 5. D. Auctor. Heb. ii. mitio, Christi dignitatem quam ratione mune- 
ris sibi a Deo mandati habeat, nobis ante oculos ponere volens, et ad ejus 
considerationem nos cohortans, duo tantum illius officia commemorat pro- 
pheticum et sacerdotale, quorum illud in terris olim absolvit, hoc in ccelis 
perpetuo administrat, dum inquit: unde, fratres sancti vocationis coelestis 
participes, considerate apostolum (seu, legatum) et pontificem confessionis 
nostre Christum Jesum. Apostolum sive legatum confessionis, /. 6. Reli- 
gionis ac fidei nostree quam profiter1 debemus, vocat Christum, quia ad eam 
nobis annunciandam olim a Deo missus fwit quod est prophete. Pontifi- 
cem autem ejusdem confessionis seu religionis appellat, 6. Quia ad eam 
perpetuo tuendam et curam ejus gerendam, ὦ. ¢ ad omnia ea que ad 
illam spectant administranda et ad exitum in nobis perducenda a Deo con- 
stitutus est; quasi summum religionis nostre ac sacrorum presidem aut 
administratorem dicas, quod infra, cap. xii. ver 1. illis verbis expressit, dum 
eum ducem et consummatorem fidei appellat ; quia non tantum yoce et ex- 
emplo nobis ad eam preeivit, verum etiam eandem ad Dei dextram nunc 
collocatus perficit, atque ad optatum finem perducit.’ 

That the Lord Christ is called a priest on some account or other, and is 
so, these men cannot deny, and therefore on all occasions they do in words 
expressly confess it. But their endeavour is to persuade us, that little or 
nothing is signified by that appellation as ascribed untohim. At least they 
will by no means allow that any such thing is intended in that expression, 


as it signifies in all other authors sacred and profane, when not applied unto 
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the Lord Christ. They will not have a distinct office to be intended in it. 
Wherefore Crellius, although he acknowledge in the entrance of this dis- 
course, Ist. That the priestly dignity of Christ is distinct from his kingly 
and prophetical dignities, yet his whole ensuing endeavour is to prove that 
the priesthood is not a distinct office in him. And he sophistically makes 
use of the word dignity, the priestly dignity, to make an appearance of a 
distinct office from the kingly, which here he expresseth by dignity also. 
And when he mentions ‘ officium pontificale ;’ as distinct from the ‘ offictum 
propheticum,’ he expressly intendeth his kingly office. And they do con- 
stantly in their other writings call the one ‘offictum regium, the other 
‘munus sacerdotale ;’ supposing the first word to denote an habitual power, 
and the latter only actual exercise, wherein yet they are mistaken. The 
priestly dignity therefore here intended, and by which word he would im- 
pose on the less wary reader, is nothing but the honour that is due unto 
Christ for and in the discharge of his kingly office and power, in a merciful 
gracious manner, as the priests did of old. Wherefore he adds, 2d. Not- 
withstanding this distinction, yet the sacerdetal dignity comes nearer or 
closer to the kingly dignity than the prophetical. But this assertion is not 
built on any general principle taken from the nature of these offices them- 
selves, as though there was a greater agreement between the kingly and 
priestly office, than between the priestly and prophetical. For the prophe- 
tical and sacerdotal offices, seem on many accounts to be of a nearer alliance 
than the sacerdotal and kingly, as we shall see afterwards. But this is only 
a step towards the main design, of totally subverting the sacerdotal office of 
Christ. For on this assertion it is added immediately, 3d. ‘That in the 
Scripture these two offices, the kingly and priestly, are never disjoined 
openly, or as contradistinct one to another, But yet his words are am- 
biguous. If he intend that they are not plainly and so openly distinguished 
in the Scripture one from the other, there is nothing more openly false. 
They are so in name and things, in the powers, acts, duties, and effects. If 
by ‘a se invicem disjuncta et contradistincta, he intends such a divulsion 
and separation as that they should agree in nothing, not in their subject, not 
in their original, nor in their general ends and eftects, so no ofhces of him 
are divided who in them all is the Mediator between God and men. But 
they are no where so conjoined as that one of them should be contained 
and comprehended in the other. 4th. ‘Quodammodo,’ after a sort as he 
speaks. For this word also is of a large and ambiguous:signification, used 
on purpose to obscure the matter treated of, or the sense of the author 
about it- Is one so comprehended in the other, as to be the same with if, 
to be a part of it, or to be only the exercise of the power of the other inan 
especial manner? If this be the mind of this author, it can be expressed 
by ‘ quodammodo,’ for no other end, but because he dares not openly avow 
his sense and mind. But we deny that one is thus contained in the other, 
or any way so as to-hinder it from being a distinct office of itself, accom- 
panied with its distinct power, right, acts, and duties. 

The argument from Heb. iii. 1, 2,3, whereby he attempts to prove, ‘that 
one of these offices is contained in the other ‘ quodammodo, whatever that 
be, 5th, is infirm and weak. Yea, he himself knew well enough the weak- 
ness of it. It consists in this only, that the apostle in that place makes 
mention of the prophetical and of the priestly office of Christ, and not of 
the kingly ; for which Crellius himself gives this reason in his commentary 
on the place, namely, because, as he supposeth, he had treated fully of the 
priestly office in the first chapter. In the third, the place here produced by 
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him, as himself observes, he is entering on his comparing Christ with Moses, 
who was the prophet, apostle, ambassador or legate of God to the people, and 
Aaron who was their priest ; and with respect hereunto, he calls the Hebrews 
to a due consideration of him, especially considering that they had a deep and 
fixed apprehension concerning the kingly power of the Messiah, but of his 
being the great prophet and high priest of the church, they had heard little in 
their Judaism. It doth not therefore follow hence, that the kingly and priestly 
offices of Christ are comprehended one in another ‘quodammodo ;’ but only 
that the apostle having distinctly handled the kingly office of Christ before, as 
he had done both in the first and second chapters, now proceeding to the 
consideration of his priestly and prophetical offices, makes no mention 
thereof, nor indeed would it have been to his purpose so to have done; 
yea, it was expressly contrary to his design. For what is next proposed 
concerning the nature of these offices, it is agreed, that the Lord Chmist is 
called our apostle, as he was the prophet of the church, sent of God to re- 
veal and declare his mind and love unto us. But it is not so that he is 
called, 6th, a high priest, that is principally, first and properly, because of 
the care he takes of our religion, and his administration of the affairs of it. 
Yea, there is nothing mere opposite than their notion of the priesthood of | 
Christ, not only to the general nature of that office, with the common sense 
of mankind concerning it, but also to the whole.discourse of the apostle on 
this subject. For he not only asserts, but proves by sundry arguments, that 
the Lord Christ was made a priest to offer sacrifice unto God, and to make 
reconciliation for sin, and intercession for sinners. It is his being constituted 
a high priest for ever, and having offered the one sacrifice of himself, 
whereby all that come unto God are sanctified, he doth as such a high 
priest preside over the spiritual worship of the house of God, so that in 
and by him alone we have access unto the throne of grace, and do enter in- 
to the holy place through the blood of his sacrifice, wherein he consecrated 
for us a new and living way of access to God. Wherefore our author ut- 
terly fails in his first attempt for a proof of what he had asserted. 

δ. ὃ His next endeavour towards the same purpose, is from the silence of 
the other writers of the New Testament concerning this office of Christ. 
This he supposeth would not have been considering the excellency and use~ 
fulness of it, had it not been included in his kingly office, for so he express- 
eth himself p. 544. 

‘Ceeteri Scriptores N. Testamenti, 1. Regium potius et propheticum mu- 
nus commemorant, nec ullus ex iis Christum, 2. Diserte sacerdotem aut 
pontificem vocat ; facturi id proculdubio creberrime, si id in ceteris Ipsius 
muneribus atque imprimis in regio, consideratis certis eorum circumstantiis, 
in quibus sacerdoti legali similis est Christus, intelligi ac facile comprehendi 
non posset, cum ex eo munere, 3. Salus nostra eterna pendeat, Heb. v. 1x. 
x. vili. 24, 25. Quandoquidem inde peccatorum nostrorum proficiscitur re- — 
missio et justificatio in qua beatitas nostra consistit.’ 

Answ. The intelligent reader may easily observe what is the judgment 
of this man concerning the priesthood of Christ; which is this, that in 
the exercise of his other offices he is so called because of some similitude 
unto the legal priests of old ; which is plainly to deny and overthrow the 
office itself, and to leave no such thing in him, substituting a bare meta- 
phorical allusive denomination in the room of it. And it is but a noise of 
words which is added concerning the dependence of our salvation on the 
sacerdotal duty of Christ, because indeed it is denied that he is a priest at 
all; and all that is intended thereby, is but the exercise of his other offices 
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in some kind of likeness unto the high priest under the law. To affirm on 
this supposition, that forgiveness of sin, justification, salvation, blessedness, 
depend on this office, that is on a name given from this allusion, is only to 
serve a present occasion without respect to truth or sobriety. But in par- 
ticular, [ say, Ist. There is more express mention of the distinct office of 
the priesthood of Christ, both as to its nature and its acts, than of his 
prophetical. Why, 2d. they do not directly and expressly call him a 
priest, they are not bound to give an account unto these men; it is 
enough for the faith of the church, that they do really and expressly 
ascribe unto him, the acts and duties of that office, such as could be per- 
formed by none but a priest properly so called, and particularly such as in 
no sense belong either to the prophetical or kingly office ; namely, to offer 
himself a sacrifice, to be a propitiation, te wash us in his blood, to make 
intercession for us ; yea, to be made sin for us, and the like. But this Epis- 
tle also belongeth unto the New Testament, nor is it as yet denied by the 
Socinians so to do. And herein this office of Christ is so plainly, fully, 
distinctly treated of and proposed, in its causes, nature, use and effects, 
with its necessity and the benefits we receive thereby, as that no other office 
of his, is in any part of the Scripture, nor in the whole of it, so gra- 
phically described. 

The reason also why the full revelation of the nature of this office of 
Christ, was, in the wisdom of the Holy Ghost, reserved for this Epistle to 
the Hebrews, is so evident, that our author need not think so strange of it. 
Τὸ was among them that God of old had instituted the solemn representa- 
tion of it in their typical priesthood. The nature of all these institutions 
they were now to be peculiarly instructed in; both that they might see 
the faithfulness of God in accomplishing what he designed by them, and 
the end that he put thereby unto their administration. Now though these 
things were of use to the whole church of God, that all might learn his 
truth, wisdom, and faithfulness in the harmony of the Old Testament and 
the New, yet were the Hebrews peculiarly concerned herein ; and therefore 
the Holy Ghost reserved the full communication of those things, to his 
treating with them in an especial manner. But, 3d. All those acts of the 
sacerdotal office of Christ, whereon the pardon of sin, justification, and sal- 
vation do depend, are expressly mentioned by other writers of the New Tes- 
tament ; as 1 John ii. 2; Ephes. v. 2; 2 Cor. v. 21; Rom. vii. 3, 4, 34; 
1 Johni. 7; Rev. i. 5; 1 Pet. i. 19, with sundry other places. Let it now 
be judged whether any thing of the least moment, hath as yet been offered 
in proof of the assertion laid down, namely, that the priestly office of Christ 
is contained in the kingly, ‘ Quodammodo.,’ 

§ 6. But he yet further enlargeth on this consideration. ‘ Quando autem 
ezeteri Scriptores sacri id commemorant quod ad sacerdotium Christi magis 
proprie pertinet. 1. Munus hoc ipsum muneri regio, aut functionem 
functioni reyera non opponunt. Interpellationem Christi pro nobis, 2. 
Semel nominavit Paulus, Rom. viii. 34, sed inea. 3. Tacite actum etiam 
regi ipsius potestatis ad nos a poena liberandos pertinentem, tanquam in- 
terpellationis effectum quendam propositum complexus est, ἐνέργεια enim seu 
operatio a regia Christi potestate manans, atque ad nos a peena liberandos 
pertinens cure illius pro nobis susceptee quidam veluti effectus est et conse- 
quens. 4. Regiam quidem potestatem Apostolus ibi commemoravit in 
verbis: Qui etiam est in dextra Dei, et interpellationem ab ea distinxit ; 
sed potestatis illius actum expresse non commemorayit, contentus interpel- 
lationem nominasse. 
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Answ. 1. This condition is imposed on us without warrant, that we ~ 
should produce testimonies out of the other writers of the New Testament, 
where the priestly office of Christ is opposed unto his kingly; nor do we 
pretend that any such thing is done in this Epistle. Nor are the offices of 
Christ any where opposed one unto another, nor ought they so to be. Nor 
can any man show wherein there is an opposition made between his kingly 
and prophetical office, which these men acknowledge to be distinct. And 
it sufficeth unto our purpose that the kingly and priestly offices are in their 
names, powers, acts, and duties, distinctly proposed and declared. And this 
author ought to have considered all the testimonies before mentioned, and 
not to have taken out only one or two of them which he thought he could 
best wrest unto his purpose, which is all that he hath attempted, and yet 
hath failed of his end. It is here said, 2. that Paul in his other epistles 
doth but once expressly mention the intercession of Christ in heaven, but he 
mentioneth his oblation on earth more frequently, as may be seen in 
the places quoted. And the mentioning of it in one place in words plain, 
and capable of no other sense, is as effectual as if it had been expressed in 
an hundred other places. 3. It is both false and frivolous to say, . that 
in speaking of Christ's» intercession, he doth tacitly include any act of his 
kingly power, whereby he frees us from punishment. It is false, because as 
intercession is certainly no act of kingly power, nor formally bath any 
respect thereunto,-it denoting the impetration of something from another, 
whereas all the acts of kingly authority are the exerting of that power which 
one hath in himself; so there is nothing in the text or context to give coun- 
tenance unto any such imagination. For what relates unto the kingly 
power of Christ, namely, his sitting at the right hand of God, is expressed 
as a distinct act or adjunct of his mediatorial office, even as his dying and 
rising again are. And that his intercession is completely distinguished and 
separated from it. is plain in the expression whereby it is introduced ; ὁς «at 
ἐστιν ἐν δεξιᾳ του Θεου, ὁς και ἐντυγχάνει ὑπερ ὑμων, ‘who also is on the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. If therefore his 
being at the right hand of God is distinguished from his dying and rising 
again, so as not to be included in them, nor they in it, then are his interces- 
sion and sitting at the right hand of God so distinguished also. And the- 
truth is, the apostle, for our consolation, here proposeth distinctly all 
the offices of Christ in their most effectual acts, or the most eminent nota- 
tions of them, and that in the proper order of their discharge and exercise. 
And whereas the acts of his sacerdotal office are so distinct, as that between 
them the interposition of the actings of his other offices was necessary, he 
begins and ends with them as the order of their exercise did require. For, 
1. he died for us asa priest; then, 2. he rose, giving testimony to the truth 
as the prophet of the church. 3. He possessed actually his kingly power, 
sitting at the right hand of God; and, 4. there carrieth on the perpetual ex- 
ercise of his priesthood by intercession. Wherefore there is nothing in these 
words, that should tacitly intimate an inclusion of any act of the kingly 
office, but it is expressed in a clear distinction from it, as an act quite of 
another nature. And it will, if I mistake not, be a very difficult task for 
these persons to manifest in any tolerably rational manner, how the inter- 
cession of Christ doth include in it an act of his kingly power. 2dly. It is 
frivolous, if by this tacitly comprehended, he intend that the intercession of 
Christ, which is an act of his priestly office, hath its effects towards us by 
virtue of the interposition of some act or acts of his kingly office. For such 
a mutual respect there is between the acts of all the offices of Christ and 
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their effects. The oblation of Christ, which is an act of the priestly office 
is made effectual towards us by the mterposition of the exercise of his pro- 
phetical office, 2 Cor. v. 18—21; Eph. i. 14—17. And his teaching us as 
the prophet of the church, is made effectual by those supplies of his Spirit 
and grace, which are effects of his kingly power. Suppose, therefore, that 
the energy and operation of Christ’s kingly power, is put forth to make his 
intercession effectual towards us, in the way mentioned by Crellius, which 
yet in his sense is false ; this proves not im the least, that his kingly power, 
or any act of it, is included in his intercession, which is so distinctly ex- 
pressed. Wherefore, 4, that the apostle should here mention the kingly 
power of Christ, and name his intercession as the act thereof, seeing 
he nameth no other, is a fond imagination; for intercession in its proper 
nature both belongs to another office, and also it is peculiarly ascribed unto 
the Lord Christ, by our apostle, as a high priest and not as a king, Heb. vii. 
95—27. The intercession of Christ as a priest, is ordamed of God as 
a means of making his sacrifice and oblation effectual, by the application of 
its virtue and efficacy unto us, and the actual communication of the truth of 
it is committed unto him as our Lord, Head, and King. For whereas all 
his offices being vested in the same person, and belonging all to the same 
general work of mediation, have all the same general end ; it is impossible 
but that the acts of them must have mutual respect and relation to one 
another, but yet the offices themselves are formally distinct. 

§ 7. He yet proceeds on the same argument unto another mstance. ‘ Jo- 
hannes dum Christum Advocatum quem apud patrem habeamus, nominat, 
et eum simul expiationem pro peccatis nostris censeat, 1. censeri potest 
munus sacerdotale nobis descripsisse ubi 2. tamen regium munus non op- 
ponit. At cum ad 3. consolationem illam quam eo loco peccantibus 
proponit Johannes, plurimum pertineat scire Christum plenissimam habere 
peenas peceatorum a nobis auferendi potestatem, 4. tacite id in suis verbis 
inclusisse censendus est, 1 Joh. ἢ. 2. 

Answ. Seeing he designed not to consider all the testimonies that are 
usually pleaded for the priestly office of Christ in the New Testament, 
1 cannot but admire how he came to fix on this instance, which he can give 
no better countenance to his evasion from. For, 1. The apostle may not 
only be thought to describe the priestly office of Christ, but he doth it so 
expressly, as that the contrary cannot be insinuated with any respect 
to modesty. For the whole of the priestly office consists in oblation and 
intercession, both which are here distinctly ascribed unto him; and to 
describe an office by proper power and its duties, is more significant than to 
do it only by its name. Y. It is acknowledged that here is no mention made— 
of Christ's kingly power, and it must also be acknowledged that the things 
here ascribed unto Christ, do no way belong unto his kingly office. Hence 
it follows, undeniably, that the writers of the New Testament do distinguish 
these offices, and not include one of them in the other. Yea, but saith 
Crellius, 3. The ‘apostle is to be thought tacitly to include the kingly power 
of Christ 7 that is, although he mention it not, yet he ought to have done 
so, and therefore is to be thought to have intended what he did not express. 
That case is very desperate indeed which is only capable of such a defence 
as this. But there is good reason to think why the apostle ought so to do ; 
that is, to do what indeed he did not, Crellius being judge. For, saith he, 4. 
‘The full power that Christ hath to deliver us from the punishment due to 
sin, belongs unto that consolation which the apostle intended to give unto 
sinners. Answ. 1. I deny that the consideration of the power intended, did 
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at all belong unto the consolation that the apostle designs for sinners ; and 
that because neither directly nor indirectly it is mentioned by him. And he 
knew what belonged unto the consolation which he intended, better than 
Crellius did. . This, therefore, is but a direction given the apostle (though 
coming too late) as to what he ought to have written, and not an interpre- 
tation of what he wrote. 2. In proposing the expiatory oblation and 
intercession of Christ as the ground of our consolation, because they are the 
reasons, causes, and means of the forgiveness of our sins, the apostle had no 
occasion to mention the certain consequents thereof, such as is our deliver- 
ance from the punishment due to sin. 3. The power of Christ to take away 
sins, or to deliver us from the punishment due to sin, fancied by Crellius, is 
indeed no principle of evangelical consolation, nor doth belong t6 the kingly 
office of Christ, nor is consistent with the apostle’s present discourse, which 
lays our consolation on the real propitiation and intercession of Christ, both 
which are excluded by this imaginary power of taking away the pe- 
nalty due to sin, absolutely, without respect to price, atonement, or satis- 
faction, 

And these are all the places which he thought meet to consider in 
pursuance of his assertién, that all the ‘writers of the New Testament, 
excepting the author of this Epistle, did in a sort include the kingly 
and priestly offices of Christ, the one in the other, wherein how he hath ac- 
quitted himself is left to the judgment of the indifferent reader. It was not, 
I confess, improvidently dene of him to confine himself to the New Testa- 
ment, considering, that in the Old, he is expressly called a priest, Ps. ex. 4, 
and that in conjunction with, and yet distinction from his regal power, Zech. 
vi. 12,13. As also he is said to have his soul made a sin-offering, and that 
when, in and under his suffering, he bare our iniquities, Isa. 111. 10, 11, 
whereby when he was cut off, he made reconciliation for imiquities, and 
brought in everlasting righteousness, Dan. ix. 24, 25. Sundry testimonies 
also of the New Testament before quoted, are utterly omitted by him, as 
those which will not by any means be compelled unto the least appearance 
of a compliance with his design. But these artifices are wanted to the 
cause. Only, I must add, that [ cannot but admire with what confidence 
our adversaries talk of the priesthood of Christ, of his offering himself an 
expiatory sacrifice, of his imtercession, when all these things, in the proper 
and only signification of the words, are expressly denied by them. 

§ 8. Our author proceeds, in the next place, to give a reason of that 
which neither is, nor ever was, namely, why the holy writers do in some 
manner comprehend these offices one in the other ; for they propose them to 
us distinctly as their nature doth require. 

£ Neque vero immerito sacri Scriptores alterum officium in altero 1. quo- 
dammodo comprehendunt. Nam quicquid a Christo ut Sacerdote 2, 3. 
expectamus, id ab eo ut Rege reipsa proficisci dici potest. Sacerdotis est 4. 
peceata expiare et expurgare. Hoe fit dum 5. hostes Christi et nostri pec- 
catum nempe ipsum, mors et qui mortis habet imperium Satanas destruuntur. 
At Christus hostes suos ac nostros debellat ac destruit ut Rex, 1 Cor. xv. 
24—26; Phil. i. ult. 6. Sacerdotis est auxilium iis qui ad thronum 
gratize accedunt opportunum prestare, et afilictis prompte succurrere, Heb. 
il. 17, 18, iv. 15, 16. 7. Annon etiam Christi Regis est populo suo ad thron- 
wm ipsius confugienti succurrere, et afilictis opem ferre ? 

Answ. 1. We observed before the looseness and ambiguity of that ex- 
pression ‘quodammodo,’ or, after a sort. For if it signify any thing in this 
case, 10 is the application of the distinct energies and operations of these 
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distinct offices unto the same end, wherein we own their agreement and 
concurrence. That which he should prove is, that they are one of them so 
contained in the other, as that they are not two distinct offices. 2. If what- 
ever we expect from Christ as a priest, doth really proceed from him as a 
king, as here it is affirmed, then is his priesthood οὐδὲν αλλο πλὴν ονομα, a 
mere empty name, whereby no thing of any use or value is signified. 3. His 
arguments whereby he endeavours to prove, that the holy writers did not 
without cause, do that which indeed they did not at all, are sophistical, and 
inconclusive, not proving what himself intends. For, 1. what he says that 
we do expect from a priest, is sophistical. or it respects our present ex- 
pectation of what is future; our hope, faith, and desire of what he will do 
for us. But this is but one part of the office and duty of a priest, yea that 
part which is expressly founded in what is done already. For Christ our 
high priest hath already expiated and purged our sins, and we have no ex- 
pectation that he should do it again. He did by himself, that is, by the 
sacrifice of himself, purge our sins, and that before he sat down at the right 
hand of God, Heb. i. 3. And this he did once only, by his own sacrifice 
once offered, as we have proved. Wherefore, 2, 4, it is true that it belong- 
eth unto a priest to expiate our sins and take them away. This we believe 
that Christ hath done for us as our high priest, but do not expect that he 
should do it any more, any otherwise but by the application unto us of the 
virtue and efficacy of what he hath already done. 3, 5. The description 
here given us of the expiation of sin, namely, that it consists in the actual 
subduing of Christ's enemies and ours, sin, death, and the devil, is absurd, 
dissonant from the common sense of mankind in these things, destructive to 
the whole nature of the types of the Old Testament, and contrary to the 
lain doctrine of the Scripture. This is a blessed consequent and fruit in- 
deed of the expiation of our sins, when he bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree, when his soul was made an offering for sin, when he offered him- 
self a sacrifice, a propitiation, price, and ransom, to make atonement and 
reconciliation for sin; but expiation itself consisteth not therein. These, 
therefore, we acknowledge that Christ effecteth by various actings of 
his kingly power; but all on a supposition of the atonement made hy him 
as a priest, with respect unto the guilt and demerit of sin. Hereby he ob- 
tained for us eternal redemption, and we have redemption in his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins. The things intended are therefore so distinct, that 
they prove the offices or powers from whence they proceed to be so aiso. 
For neither did Christ as a king expiate and purge our sins, which could be 
done only by a bloody sacrifice. Nor doth he as a priest subdue his 
enemies and ours, which is a work, whereunto the power of a king is re- 
quired. | 
Nor hath he any better success in the next instance, as to encourage- 
ments of coming to the throne of grace. For (1. 6,) the throne of grace 
mentioned, Heb. iv. 16, is not the throne of Christ as a king, ‘his own 
throne, as it is here rendered by Crellius, but the throne of God, where 
Christ as a high priest maketh intercession for us. So that when he says, 
that it is the office of a priest to succour them who come to the throne of 
grace, and the part of Christ to relieve them who come for help to his 
throne, it is evident that he sophistically confounds the things that are to be 
distinguished. We go to the throne of God through the interposition 
of Christ as our high priest, our propitiation, and advocate ; and we go to the 
throne of Christ as king of the church, on the account of the glorious power 
committed to him for our help and relief. Wherefore, 2, the encourage- 
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ments we have to approach to the throne of grace, whereunto is our ultimate 
address, for help and relief from the priestly office and actings of Christ, are 
different and distinct from them which we have from his kingly office, as 
the actings of Christ with respect to the one and the other of those offices, 
are different and distinct. We go with boldness to the throne of grace, on 
account of Christ’s being our high priest, as he who by the oblation of him- 
self hath procured admittance for us, and consecrated a new and living way 
for our access thereunto; as he who by his intercession procures us favour- 
able audience, and speeds our requests with God; see our exposition on the 
place. Our expectation of relief and aid from the Lord Christ as the king 
of grace and glory on his throne, ariseth from that all-power in heaven and 
earth, which is given to him for that end. In brief, as a priest he inter- 
poseth with God for us ; as a king, he acts from God towards us. 

§ 9. His last attempt to the same purpose, is in the ensuing discourse. 
‘Idem ex eo quoque apparet quod auctor divinus Epist. ad Heb. (1) locum 
illum Psalmi, filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te (4)’ad (5) sacerdotium 
Christi aperte refert, cap. v. 5, 6, et pontificiam ei dignitatem hac ratione a 
Deo concessam docet. At ea (6) de regno aperte loquuntur Nam. (2) 
David qui Christi typus ,fuit explicat in iis verbis decretum Dei, quo rex, 
post diuturnum exilium reipsa fuit constitutus, et in solio regio collocatus, 
quemadmodum Psalmus inspectus quemvis docebit, unde ea Paulus Christo 
e mortuis resuscitato demum ait impleta, Act. xiii. 32, 33. Nam tum de- 
mum Deus secundum promissa sua regem dedit populo suo et Jesum consti- 
tuit Dominum et Christum ; seu quod idem est, filium Dei in potentia, 
Act. ii. 36; Rom. i. 4. Et idem hic Scriptor ad Hebreos, cap. i. 5, et istis 
verbis demonstrat prestantiam Christi supra angelos quam, ad dextram 
majestatis in excelsis collocatus, est adeptus. Quod si sacerdotium Christi 
a regia dignitate prorsus est distinctum, et Christus reipsa sacerdos fuit cum 
in cruce pateretur, imo tunc proprie sacerdotii munere functus est in coelo 
improprie, quomodo heec verba que de regia supremaque dignitate Christi 
loquuntur ad sacerdotium Christi accommodantur, quod tum revera fuerit 
peractum, cum Christus se maxime humiliavit, et minor apparuit angelis.’ 
Phil. ii. 8; Heb. ii. 8. 

Answ. If it were determinately certain what he intends to prove, we 
might the better judge of the validity of his proofs and argument. But 
his limitation of ‘ quodammodo, videtur,’ and ‘ aliqua ex parte, leave it al- 
together uncertain what it is he designeth to evince. It is enough to our 
cause and purpose, if we manifest that nothing by him produced or insisted 
on, doth prove the kingly and priestly office of Christ to be the same, or 
that one of them is so comprehended in the other, as that they are not dis- 
tinct in their powers, energies, and duties. And this is not done. For, 1. 
The words of the testimony out of the second Psalm, which is so variously 
applied by the apostles, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee, 
do not formally express any one office of Christ, nor are used to that pur- 
pose. Only they declare the relation and love of the Father to his person, 
which was the foundation and reason of committing all that authority to 
him, which he exercised in all his offices, whereunto therefore they are ap- 
plied. And therefore on several occasions doth God express the same 
thing in words very little varied, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased, Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5; 2 Pet. i. 17. For the declaration of 
Christ to be the eternal Son of God, is all that is intended in these words. 
2. That these words were first used of David, and his exaltation to the 
throne of Isracl after his banishment, is easily said, but not so easily proyed. 
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Let our reader consult our exposition on ch. 1. ver. 5: 3. The call of 
Christ to his offices of king, priest, and prophet, as it respects the authority 
and love of the Father, was but one and the same. He had not a distinct 
call to each office, but was at once called to them all, as he was the Son of 
God sent and anointed to be the Mediator between God and man. The 
offices themselves, the gifts and graces to be exercised_in them, their powers, 
acts, and duties, were distinct, but his call to them all was the same. 4. 
The writer of this Epistle doth not accommodate these words to the priest} 
office of Christ, any otherwise but to evince that he was called of God to 
that office, on the ground of his relation to God and his love of him. For 
he produceth those words to declare who it was that called him, and why 
he did so ; the call itself being expressed as respecting the priesthood in 
the other testimony: ‘Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec. Wherefore there is not in these words any expression of the 
priesthood of Christ; see the exposition of the place. 5. These words are 
most eminently applied to the resurrection of Christ, Acts xii. 32, 33. 
Now this principally belonged to his prophetical office, as that whereby the 
truth of the doctrine he had taught was invincibly confirmed. And you 
may by this means as well overthrow the distinction between his kingly 
and prophetical offices, as between his kingly and sacerdotal. But the 
reason why it is accommodated to the Lord Christ with respect to either of 
his offices, is because his relation to God therein expressed, was the ground 
of them all. 6. What if Crellius cannot prove that these words of the 
Psalmist have any respect to the kingly office of Christ. I deny at present 
that he can do so, and refer the reader for his satisfaction herein to the ex- 
position of them as quoted by the apostle, ch. 1. 5. 

7. These words whereby he enlargeth herein, ‘That then when Christ was 
raised from the dead, God gave unto his people a king according to his pro- 
mises, and appointed Jesus to be both Lord and Christ, or which is the 
same, the Son of God in power, for which Acts 11. 36: Rom. i. 4, are urged, 
are partly ambiguous and sophistical, and partly false. For, 1. The things 
mentioned in those places are not the same.* In the one it is said, that 
‘God made him both Lord and Christ ; in the other, that he ‘ was declared 
to be the Son of God with power. And he doth woefully prevaricate when 
he so repeats the words, as if it were said that he was made or appointed 
to be the Son of God with power by the resurrection, when he was only 
publicly determined or declared so to be. 2. He insinuates that Jesus was 
not made Lord and Christ, or the Son of God, until after his resurrection. 
But this is openly false. For, 1. He was born both Lord and Christ, Luke 
ii. 11. 2. When he came into the world, the angels worshipped him as 
Lord and Christ, Heb. i.6. 3. Peter confessed him before to be Christ 
the Son of the living God, Matt. xvi. 16. 4. He often affirmed, that all 
things before were given unto his hand, Matt. xi. 27. 5. If it were so, the 
Jews only crucified Jesus, and not Christ the Lord, or only him that was so 
to be afterwards, which is false and blasphemous. It is true, upon his 
ascension, not immediately on his resurrection, he was gloriously exalted 
into the illustrious exercise of his kingly power ; but he was our Lord and 
King before his death. And therein also, 

8. From what hath been spoken, it is easy to know what is to be re- . 
turned to the conclusion that he makes of this argument. For the words 
produced in testimony, are not spoken immediately concerning any office of 
Christ whatever, as expressive of it ; much less concerning his regal dignity 
in a peculiar manner. And God was no less the Father of Christ, he was 
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no less begotten of him, when he was humbled to death in the sacrifice of 
himself that he offered asa priest, than when he was exalted in glory at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. , 

§ 10. From this attempt to prove, that the sacerdotal office of Christ is 
comprehended in the regal by the divine writers, Crellius proceeds to show 
what differences there are indeed between them, and hereof he giveth 
sundry instances. But he might have spared that labour. This one would 
have sufficed ; namely, that the Lord Christ is a king really and properly, 
he is a priest “only metaphorically : that is, he is not so indeed, but is called 
so improperly, because of some allusion between what he did, and what 
was done by the priests of old; as believers are called kings and priests. 
A man would think this were difference enough, as amounting to no less 
but that Christ is a king indeed, but not a priest. There was therefore no 
need he should take the 1 pains to "find out, indeed to coin differences between 
two such offices, whereof one is, and the other is not. And all the dif- 
ferences he fixeth on, the first only excepted, whereunto some pretence may 
be given, are merely feigned, or drained out of some other false hypothesis 
of the same author. However, it may not be amiss, seeing we have designed 
the vindication of this office of Christ from the whole opposition that is made 
to it by this sort of men, to examine a little these differences he assigns be- 
tween the real and supposed office of Christ, which he makes use of to no 
other end but to annihilate the latter of them. 

§ 11. ‘Distincto autem inter regium et sacerdotale munus primum in 60 
cernitur, quod regium munus latius se porrigit quam sacerdotium ; unde 
illus etiam crebrior fit mentio. Regis enim est etiam punire ; sacerdotis 
vero tantum peccata populi expiare.’ 

Answ. This may be granted as one difference in the exercise of the 
power of these offices. For the kingly power of Christ is extended to his 
enemies, the stubbornest of them and those who are finally so. But Christ 
is a priest offered and intended only for the elect. But he might also have 
instanced in sundry other acts of the kingly Ὁ power of Christ, as namely 
his law-giving, his universal protection of his people, his rule and govern- | 
ment of the church by his Spirit and Word, which belong not at all to his 
priestly office. But this was not to his purpose, nor doth he design to 
evince any real difference between these two offices. For it is plain, that 
he opposeth punishing and expiating sin, the one to the other, assigning the 
former to the kingly, the latter to the sacerdotal office. But if to expiate 
sin, be only to remove and take away the punishment of sin, which is con- 
trary to punishing, then Crellius maintains that Christ doth this by virtue 
of his kingly power and office. The sum therefore of this difference amounts 
to no more but this, that the Lord Christ as a king, and by virtue of his 
regal power, doth hoth punish sin and take the punishment of it, only he _ 
doth the latter as a priest, that is, there is an allusion in what he doth, to 
what was done for the people by the priests of old. 

We adds another difference. (1) ‘Deinde cum Christum regem appel- 
lamus, 60 ipso nisi quid addamus aliud, nec (2) exprimimus eum hance po- 
testatem aliunde accepisse, et quicquid beneficii ab ipso ut rege nostro 
proficiscitur (3) id totum Deo qui hane ei potestatem largitus fuerit, ascri- 
bendum esse. (4) Regium enim munus et nomen per se nil tale indicat 
cum Deus etiam. rex sit οἱ dicatur, Matt. v. 35. At cum Christum sacer- 
dotem yocamus, el (5) oblationem et interpellationem - tribuimus, e€0 ipso 
indicamus peecator um nostrorum remissionem non ab ipso ut prima causa 
sed a Deo proficisci, et eum potestatem peccata nostra remittendi a seipso 
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non habere (6) nec esse supremum omnium rectorem. (6) Quomodo enim 
offerret et interpelleret apud alium et sacerdotis munere fungeretur ad re- 
missionem nobis parandam ? Quare dum sacerdotis nomine insignitur a Deo 
altissimo (7) cui alias potestate eequalis est, aperte distinguitur, et Dei pra 
ipso prerogativa atque eminentia indicatur, que facile ob tantam Christi 
prestantiam et gloriam qua ipsum Deus auxit, obscurari posset et sic Deo 
gloria illa quam in Christo exaltando queesivit eripi. 

Answ. 1. Here is neither difference, nor pretence of any difference be- 
tween these offices of Christ assigned in these words, nor doth this discourse 
seem to be introduced for any other end, but only to make way for that 
sophistical objection against the deity of Christ wherewith it is closed. For 
whatever notion the first sound of these words, king and priest, may re- 
present to the minds of any prejudiced person, in reality Christ doth not 
less depend on God with respect to his kingly office, than with respect to 
his priestly, which Crellius also doth acknowledge. 2. When we call 
Christ Lord and king, we consider both who and what he is, and thereby 
dg conceive and express his being appointed to that office by God the 
Father. And of all men, the Socinians have the least cause to fear, that, 
on the naming of Christ as king, they should conceive him to be indepen- 
dent of God; for believing him to be aman and no more, there cannot 
possibly an imagination thereof befal.their minds. 3. It is not what we 
express where we call Christ a King, but what the Scripture declareth con- 
_ cerning that office of his, which we are to consider. And therein it is con-. 
stantly affirmed and expressed, that God made him both Lord and Christ ; 
that all his power was given of God ; that he sets him his king on the holy 
hill of Sion, and gives him to be head over all to the church. Wherefore, 
to call and name Christ our King, and not at the same time to apprehend 
him as being appointed of God so to be, is to renounce that only notion of 
his being so, which is revealed to us, and is a folly which never any Chris-, 
tian fell into. Wherefore, when we call Christ King, we do acknowledge 
that he is made so of God, who consequently is the author and principal 
. Cause of all the good and blessed effects which we are made partakers of, 
through the administration of the kingly office and power of Christ, nor did 
ever any sober person fall into an imagination to the contrary, seeing none 
can do so without an express renunciation of the Scripture. 4. When God 
absolutely considered is said to be King, the subject of the proposition 
limits and determines the sense. For the nature of him which is represented 
unto us under that name, God, will not allow that he should be so any other- 
wise but on account of his infinite essentially divine power, which the 
notion of Christ as Mediator doth not represent to us. 5. The reasons 
taken from what is ascribed to the Lord Christ as a priest, to prove that in 
our notion and conception of that office, we look on him as delegated by 
God, and acting power for us on that account, are, although true in them- 
selves, yet frivolous as to his purpose, because all these acts, duties, and 
powers of his kingly office, do affirm and prove the same. Christ hath all 
his power, both as king and priest, equally from God the Father; was 
equally called of God to act in both these offices, in his name, majesty, and 
authority towards us in one of them, and with or before him on our behalf 
in the other. 6. Whereas he adds and enlargeth thereon, that by the obla- 
tion and intercession of Christ, which are ascribed to him as a priest, it is 
evident that he hath not power of or from himself to pardon our sins, as 
also that he is not the supreme Rector, but is distinguished from the most 
high God, to whom otherwise he is equal in authority: I ask, 1. Whether 
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Christ as a king hath power of himself, and from himself, to take away sin 
as the supreme Rector of all, and that power not delegated to him of God? 
T know he will not say so, nor any of his party, and therefore the difference 
between these two offices on that account, is merely pretended. 2. To 
make the Lord Christ, whom they will haye to be a man only, to be equal 
in power onany account with God, is a bold assertion. How shall any crea- 
ture be equal in any respect to God ? To whom shall we equal him? How 
can he who receiveth power from another for a certain end, be equal in 
power to that other from whom he doth receive it? How shall he who acts 
in the name of another, be equal unto him? But these great expressions 
are used concerning things which are false, only to cover the sacrilege of 
taking that from him, wherein he was truly equal to God, and counted no © 
robbery so to be. 3. It is confessed that the Lord Christ, as the high 
priest of the church, was inferior to God, that his Father was greater than 
he, that he offered himself unto God, and intercedeth with him; but that 
he is not equal with God, of the same nature with him under another con- 
sideration, this proveth not. And on the other side, there is not the least 
danger that the prerogative of God absolutely considered with ‘respect to 
Christ as Mediator, should” be obscured by the glory of the kingly office of 
Christ, among them who acknowledge that all the glory and power of it is 
freely given unto him of God. 

He yet proceeds: ‘ Accedit quod cum Christus sacerdos dicitur, et quidem 
talis qui seipsum obtulerit, et mors ipsius, sine qua offerre se non potuit 
apertius includitur, quam regni mentio nullo pacto complectitur ; (2) et cum 
ipsius admodum tenera et solicita cura quam pro nobis gerit, et qua expia- 
tionem peccatorum nostrorum perficit, magis quam regii nominis mentione 
indicatur. Unde non parum consolationis ex divina Christi potestate nobis 
accedit (3) que alias magnitudine et sublimitate sua vilitatem nostram ab- 
sterrere potuisset, quo minus tanta cum animi fiducia ad ipsum confugere, 
et opem ab ipso expectare auderemus.’ 

Answ. Ist. How, according to the judgment of these men, the death of 
Christ is more openly and plainly inciuded in his being called a priest, than 
in his being a king, I know not. For he was not, if we may believe them, a 
priest in his death, nor did his death belong to his discharge of that office ; 
only they say it was necessarily antecedent thereunto. But.so also was it unto 
the discharge of his kingly office. For he‘ ought first to suffer and then to 
enter into his glory, Luke xxiv. 26. And his exaltation to his glorious 
rule was not only consequent to his humiliation and suffering, or to his 
death, but did also depend thereon, Rom. xiv. 9; Phil. ii. 7—11. Where- 
fore, with respect to the antecedent necessity of the death of Christ, there is 
no difference between these offices, it being equal with regard to them both. 
Had he placed the difference between these two offices with respect to the 
death of Christ herein, that Christ as a priest died and offered himself 
therein unto God, which no way belonged unto his kingly office, he had 
spoken the truth, but that which was destructive toall his pretensions. For 
what is here asserted constitutes no difference at all between them. 2d. It 
is acknowledged that the consideration of the priesthood of Christ, be- 
speaks much care and tenderness towards the church, which is a matter of 
great consolation to us. But, Ist. It is so when this care and tenderness 
are looked on as the effects and fruits of that love which he manifested and 
exercised, when in his death he offered himself a sacrifice for the expiation 
of our sins, and continueth to intercede for us, thereby rendering his oblation 
effectual. Herein doth the Scripture constantly place the love of Christ, 
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and thence instructs us in his tender care and compassion thence arising, 
Ephes. v. 25—27; Gal. 11, 20; Rev. 1. 5. Remove this consideration of 
the priesthood of Christ, which is done by these men, and you take away 
the foundation and spring of that care and tenderness in him towards us 
a priest, whereby we should be,relieved and refreshed. Wherefore, 2d. 
This consideration is nowhere proposed to us, as that which ariseth abso- 
lutely from the office itself, but from what, out of his unspeakable love, he 
underwent and suffered in the discharge of that office. For being therein 
exercised with all sorts of temptations, and undergoing all sorts of suffer- 
ings, he is merciful and tender in the discharge of the remaining duties of 
this office. See Heb. ii. 17, and iv. 15, 16, and v. 2, 8, with our exposition 
on those places. Ido not therefore see, that they who deny that Christ 
suffered any thing in being our high priest, can, from the consideration of 
the priesthood, draw any other arguments of his care and tenderness, than 
what may be.taken from his other offices. 2d. Christ as a king absolutely 
considered, with respect to his sufferings, is no less tender to, no less care- 
ful of his church, than he is as he is a priest, his love and other qualifica- 
tions for all his offices being the same; only his preparations for’ the ex- 
ercise of his care and tenderness by what he suffered as a priest, makes the 
difference in this matter, the consideration whereof being removed, there 
remains none at all. To conceive of Christ asthe king of his church, and 
not to conceive withal that every thing in him as such, is suited to the con- 
solation and encouragement of them that do believe, is highly to dishonour 
him. He is as aking, the shepherd of his flock; his pastoral care belong- 
ing to his kingly office ; as kings of old were called the shepherds of their 
people. But in his rule and feeding of the church as a shepherd, he is pro- 
posed as exercising all manner of care and tenderness, as the nature of the 
office doth require, Isa. xl. 10,11. 3d. It is a fond imagination that be- 
lievers should be frighted or deterred from going to Christ as a king, because 
of their own vileness and his glorious dignity, seeing that glorious dignity 
was conferred on him, on purpose to relieve us from our vileness. There is 
no office of Christ but containeth its encouragements in it, for believers to 
make use of it and improve it to their consolation ; and that because the 
ground of all their hopes and comforts is in his person, and im that love 
and care, which he exerts in them all. But that we should consider any 
one of them as a means of encouraging us with respect unto another, the 
Scripture teacheth us not, any otherwise than as the effects of his priestly office 
in his oblation and intercession, are the fundamental reasons of the com- 
munication of the blessed effects of his kingly power to us. For all the 
benefits we are made partakers of by him flow from hence, that ‘he loved 
us, and gave himself for us,washing us in his own blood.’ Even the glori- 
ous greatness. of God himself, which, absolutely considered, is enough to 
deter us as we are sinners from approaching to him, as he is in Christ re- 
conciling the world to himself, is a firm foundation of trust, confidence, and 
consolation ; and therefore the glory of Christ in his kingly power, must 
needs be so also. 

He closeth his discourse in these words: ‘Quare hee quoque fuit causa 
hujus, 1. appellationis Christo tribuende ; ut 2. omittam multas similitu- 
dines que Christo cum sacerdote legali et Melchisedeco, qui itidem fuit 
sacerdos Dei altissimi intercedunt ; que huic appellationi causam dederunt ; 
quibus etiam addenda est similitudo multiplex cum victimis legalibus.’ 

Answ. Here, Ist. The whole design is plainly expressed. There is the 
name of a priest for some certain reasons attributed unto Christ, whereas, 
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truly and really he never had any such office, from whence he might be so 

denominated. And this is that which in this whole discoure I principally 

designed to evince. 2d. To say that Christ was called a priest, from that 

likeness which was in sundry things (not in the office of the priesthood and 

execution thereof ) to the legal high priest, to Melchisedec, and to the sacri- 

fices of the law, is only to beg or suppose the thing in question. They 

were all instituted and made priests, and all their sacrifices were offered 

principally to this end, that they might prefigure and represent him as the 

only true high priest of the church, with that sacrifice of himself which he 

offered for it. And without this consideration, there would never have ’ 
been any priest in the world of God’s appointment. And this is the whole of 
what this man pleads, either directly, or by sophistical diversions, to con- 

found these two offices of Christ, and thereby, utterly to evacuate his sacer- 

dotal. Wherefore, before I proceed to remove his remaining exceptions 

unto the truth and reality of this office, I shall confirm the real difference 

that is between it and the kingly office, in confounding it wherewithal, the 

strength of their whole endeavour against it doth consist. 

§ 12. The offices of king and priest may be considered either absolutely, 
or as they respect our Lord Jesus Christ. In the first way it will not be 
denied but that they are distinct. The one of them is founded in nature, 
the other in grace. The one belongs unto men as creatures capable of po- 
litical society, the other with respect unto their supernatural end only. It 
is true that the same person was sometimes vested with both these offices, 
as was Melchisedec. And the same usage prevailed among the heathens, as 
we shall see afterwards more at large. 


Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum Phebique Sacerdos. 


But this hinders not but that the offices were thus distinct in their powers 
and duties, as the regal and prophetical were, when David was both king 
and prophet. But our inquiry is at present concerning these offices in 
Christ only, whether they were both proper and distinct, or one of them 
comprised in the other, being but a metaphorical expression of the manner 
of the exercise of its powers and duties. And concerning this we may 
consider, 

Ist. He is absolutely, and that frequently, called a priest, or a high priest, 
in the Old Testament and in the New. This was demonstrated in the en- 
trance of these exercitations. Now the notion or nature of the priest, and 
the office of the priesthood, or what is signified by them, are plainly declared 
in the Scripture, and that in compliance with the unanimous apprehension 
of mankind concerning them. For that the office of the priesthood is that 
faculty and power whereby some persons do officiate with God in the name 
and on the behalf of others, by offering sacrifice ; all men in general are 
agreed. And thereon it is consented also, that it is in its entire nature dis- 
tinct from the kingly power and office, the first conception of which, speaks 
a thing of another kind. Now, whereas the Scripture doth absolutely and 
frequently declare to us that Christ is a priest, it doth nowhere intimate 
that his priesthood was of another kind, than what it had in general de- 
clared it to be in all others ; and what all men generally apprehended of it. 
If any other thing were intended thereby, men must unavoidably be drawn 
into errors and mistakes. Nor doth it serve to undeceive us, that some come 
now and tell us, that the Scripture by that name intends no such distinct 
office, but only the especial qualifications of Christ for the discharge of his 
kingly power, and the manner of his acting or exercising thereof. Tor the 
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Scripture itself says no such things, but, as we shall see immediately, gives 
plain testimony to the contrary. 

2. His first solemn type was both a king and a priest, and he was so as 
to both of these offices properly. He was not a king properly, and a high 
priest only metaphorically, or so called, because of his careful and merciful 
administration of the kingly power committed to him. But he had the 
office of the priesthood properly and distinctly vested in him, as both Moses 
and our apostle do declare, Gen. xiv. 18 ; Heb. vii. 1. And he was more 
peculiarly a type of Christ as he was a priest, than as he was a king. For 
he is said to be a priest, and not a king, after the order of Melchisedec. 
Therefore, that consideration of him is reassumed by the Psalmist, and by 
our apostle, and not the other. And it is not uncouth that God, designing 
to prefigure one that should be a priest metaphorically only, and properly a 
king, should do it in and by one person, who was a priest no less properly 
than he was a king, and in his so being, was peculiarly and principally de- 
signed to prefigure him? Who can learn any thing of the mind of God 
determinately, if his declarations thereof may be thus interpreted ? 

3. In the giving of the law, God did renew and multiply the instructive 
types and representations of these offices of Christ. And herein, in the 
first place, he takes care to teach the church, that he whom all those things 
which he then did institute, did signify, was to bea priest. For of any 
prefiguration of his kingly power, there is very little spoken in the law. I 
‘shall at present take that for granted, which I have sufficiently proved else- 
where, and which is not only positively affirmed, but proved with many 
arguments by our apostle, namely, that the principal end of Mosaical 
institution was to prefigure, represent, and instruct the church, though 
darkly, in the nature of the offices, work, and duties of the promised 
Messiah. This being so, if the Lord Christ were to be a priest only meta- 
phorically and improperly, and a king properly, (his priesthood beingincluded 
in his kingly office, and signifying no more but the manner of his adminis- 
tration thereof,) how comes it to pass that his being a priest should be taught 
and represented so fully and distinctly in so many ordinances, by so many 
types and figures as it is, and his kingly power be scarce imtimated at all. 
For there is no mention of any typical kings in the law, but only in the 
allowance which God gave the people, to choose such a ruler in future 
times, wherein he made provision for what he purposed to do afterwards, 
Deut. xvii. 14, 15. Moreover, when God would establish a more illustrious 
typical representation of his kingly office in the family of David, to mani- 
fest that these two offices should be absolutely distinct in him, he so 
ordained in the law, that it should be ever afterwards impossible that 
the same person should be both king and priest, until he came, who 
was typified by both. For the kingly office and power was confined by 
divine institution to the house and family of David, as that of the priest- 
hood was to the family of Aaron. If these offices had been to be one 
and the same in Christ, these institutions had not instructed the church 
in what was to come. 

4. A distinct office is a distinct power and faculty for the performance 
of its acts, ina due manner, with respect to a certain end. And these 
things whereby it is constituted, are distinct in the kingly and _ priestly 
offices of Christ. For, . 

1. Moral powers and acts are distinguished by their objects. But the object 
of all the actings of the sacerdotal power of Christ, is God; of the regal, 
men, For every priest, as we haye shown, acts in the name, and on the 
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behalf of men with God. But a king, in the name and on the behalf of God, 
with and towards men, as to the ends of that rule which God hath ordained. 
The priest represents men to God pleading their cause, the king represents 
God to men acting his power. Wherefore, these being distinct powers, or 
faculties, duties, and acts, they prove the offices whereunto they do belong, 
or from which they proceed, to be distinct also. And this consideration 
demonstrates a greater difference between these two offices, than between 
the kingly and prophetical, seeing, by virtue of them both, some men 
equally act in the name of God towards others. But that the priest- 
hood of Christ is exercised towards God on the behalf of men, and that 
therein the formal nature of any priesthood doth consist, whereby it is 
effectually distinguished from all other offices and powers that any men 
are capable of, we have the common consent of mankind to prove the 
institution of God under the Old Testament, with express testimonies 
in the New confirming the same. 

2. As the acts of these offices are distinguished by ‘their objects, so 
also are they and their azorekeopara, between themselves or in their own 
nature. The acts of the sacerdotal office operate morally, only by way of 
procurement or acquisition. Those of the regal office are physical, and 
really operative of their effects. For all the acts of the priestly office 
belong to oblation or intercession. And their effects consist, either in 
‘ Averruneatione mali,’ or ¢ Procuratione boni.’ These they effect morally 
only, by procuring and obtaining of them. The acts of the kingly office 
are legislation, communication of the Spirit, helps, aids, assistances of grace, 
destruction of enemies, and the like. But these are all physically opera- 
tive of their effects. Wherefore, the offices whence they proceed, must be 
distinct in their natures, as they also are. And what hath been spoken, 
may suffice at present to evince the difference between these two offices of 
Christ, which those men are the first that ever called into doubt or con- 
troversy. 

§ 13. I shall close this discourse with the consideration of an attempt of 
Crellius, to vindicate his doctrine concerning the priesthood of Christ, from 
an objection of Grotius against it, namely, that it ‘diminished the glory of 
Christ, in ascribing to him only a figurative priesthood.’ For hereunto 
he answers, 1. By way 6f concession, that ‘indeed they allow Christ to be 
a priest metaphorically only, as believers are said to be kings and _ priests, 
and to offer sacrifices.’ Now this is plainly to deny any such real office, which 
sometimes they would not seem to do, and to substitute an external deno- 
mination in the room thereof. What are the consequents hereof, and what a 
pernicious aspect this hath upon the faith and consolation of all believers, 
is left to the judgment of all who concern themselves in these things. 
2. He answers, ‘That although they deny the Lord Christ to be a priest 
properly so called, yet the dignity which they ascribe to him. under that 
name and title, is not metaphorical but real, and a greater dignity than their 
adversaries will allow.’ For the latter clause, or who it is that ascribe 
most glory and honour to Jesus Christ, according as that duty is prescribed to 
us in the Scripture, both with respect to his person, his mediation, and all 
his offices, with the benefits redounding to the church thereby, they or we, 
is left to every impartial or unprejudiced judgment in the world. For the 
former, the question is not, about what dignity they assign to Christ, nor 
about what names or titles they think meet to give him, but about the real 
honour of the priesthood. That this is an honour in itself, that it was so to 
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If Christ had it not, then had Aaron a real honour which he had not, 
and therein was preferred above him. But, saith he, ‘ Although he is com- 
pared with Aaron, and his priesthood opposed unto his, and preferred above 
it, yet it is not in things of the same kind, though expressed under the same 
name, whereby things more perfect and heavenly are compared with things 
earthly and imperfect. But, 1. This leaves the objection in its full force. 
For, whatever dignity Christ may have in other things above Aaron, 
yet in the honour of the priesthood Aaron was preferred before him, 
for it is a real priesthood which the prophet asserts to be so honourable. 
And, although a person who hath it not, may have a dignity of another 
kind, which may be more honourable than that of the priesthood, yet if he 
have not that also, he therein comes behind him that hath it. 2. It is true, 
where things fall under the same appellations, some properly and some me- 
taphorically only, those of the latter sort, though they have not so good a 
title as the other to the common name whereby they are called, yet may they 
in their own nature be more excellent than they. But this is only when the 
things properly so called have notable defects and imperfections accompan y- 
ing of them. But this consideration hath here no place ; for the real office 
of the priesthood includes nothing in it that is weak or impotent, nor are 
the acts of it in any thing inferior to what may be fancied as metaphorical. 
And, whereas the dignity of all the mediatory actings of Christ are to be 
taken from the efficacy of them, and their tendency to the glory of God, 
and the salvation of the church, it is evident that those which are assigned 
to him as the acts of a real priesthood, are far more worthy and honourable 
than what they ascribe unto him, under the metaphorical notion of that 
office. 3. If the priesthood of Christ is not opposed as such to the priest- 
hood of Aaron, on what grounds, or from what principles doth our apostle 
argue to the abolishing of the priesthood of Aaron, from the introduction of 
that of Christ, plainly asserting an inconsistency between them in the 
church at the same time. For there is no such opposition nor inconsistency, 
where the offices intended are not both of them properly so, but one of them 
is only metaphorically so called. So, there is no inconsistency in the con- 
tinuance of the kingly office of Christ, which is real; and all believers 
being made kings in a sense only metaphorical. 

§ 14. But Valentinus Smalcius will inform us of the original and occasion 
of all our mistakes about the priesthood of Christ, De Regn. Christ. cap. 
23. ‘Quo porro figurate loquendi nimio studio factum est, ut etiam de 
Christo dicatur eum apud Deum pro nobis interpellare, &c. ‘It was out 
of an excessive desire’ (in the Holy Ghost or the apostles) ‘ to speak figura- 
tively, that Christ is said to intercede for us; and consequently, to bea 
priest.’ But he afterwards makes an apology for the Holy Spirit of God, 
why he spake in so low and abject a manner concerning Christ. And this 
was the care he took that none should believe him to be God. We have 
had some among ourselves, who have traduced and reproached other men 
for the use of fulsome metaphors, as they call them, in the expression of 
sacred things, though evidently taken out of the Scripture; but this man 
alone hath discovered the true fountain of that miscarriage, which was the 
excessive desire of the holy writers to speak figuratively, lest any one 
should believe Jesus Christ to be God, from the things that really belong 
to him. 
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EXERCITATION XXXIIL. 


OF THE ACTS OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST, THEIR OBJECT, WITH THE TIME 
AND PLACE OF ITS EXERCISE. 


$1. The acts and adjuncts of the priesthood of Christ proposed to consideration. The acts 
of it two in general, oblation and intercession. Variety of concessions in general, ambi- 
guous words, whilst their sense is undetermined. § 2, The true nature of the oblation of 
Christ. Opinion of the Socinians concerning it. § 3. The nature of his intercession, 
with their conceptions about it. § 4. Things proposed unto a further discussion. ᾧ 5. 
The time and place of Christ’s susception and discharge of the office of the priesthood. 
§ 6. The first argument for the time of the exercise of this office taken from the conces- 
sion of the adversaries. § 7. The second from the effect of his sacrifice in making 
atonement, and the prefiguration thereof in the sacrifices of the law. § 8. Thirdly, from 
his entrance into heaven as a high priest with respect to the sacrifice he had offered. 
§ 9. Fourthly, other priests who entered not into the sanctuary, types of Christ in their 
office and sacrificing, vindicated from the exception of Crellius. § 10. The account given 
of the priesthood of Christ by Valentinus Smalcius examined. § 11. The arguings of 
Woolzogenius to the same purpose. § 12. The boldness and impiety of Smalcius re- 
proved. § 13. God the immediate object of all the sacerdotal actings of Christ. ᾧ 14. 
Proved and vindicated from the exceptions of Crellius. 


§ 1. Havine declared and vindicated the nature of the sacerdotal office 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, it remaineth that we consider the acts of it dis- 
tinctly, with some of the most important adjuncts of its exercise. And. it 
is not so much the dogmatical declaration of these things that I design, 
which also hath already been sufficiently discharged, as the vindication of 
them from the perverse senses put upon-them by the Socinians. 

The general acts of the Lord Christ as the high priest of the church are 
two, namely, oblation and intercession. These the nature of the office in 
general doth require, and these are constantly assigned unto him in the 
Scripture. But concerning the nature, efficacy, season, use, or end of these, 
there is no agreement between us and the Socinians. And I know not that 
there is any thing of the like nature fallen out among those who profess 
themselves to be Christians, wherein persons fully agreeing in the same 
words and expressions, as they and we do in this matter, should yet really 
disagree, and that to the greatest extremity of difference about every thing 
signified by them, as we do herein. And this sufficiently discovers the 
vanity of all attempts to reconcile the differing parties among Christians by 
a confession of faith, composed in such general words and terms, as that 
each party may safely subscribe and declare their assent unto. Neither 
is the insufficiency of this design relieved by the additional advice, that 
this confession be composed wholly out of the Scriptures, and of expressions 
therein used. For it is not an agreement in words and the outward sound 
of them, but the belief and profession of the same truths or things, that is 
alone to be valued, all that is beyond such an agreement being left at peace 
in the province of mutual forbearance. An agreement in words only, par- 
rots may learn ; and such an agreement will be better amongst them, than 
amongst men, because they have no mind to act dissenting and contradicting 
principles. But for men to declare their assent unto a certain form of 
words, and in the meantime in their minds and understandings expressly to 
judge and condemn the faith and apprehensions of one another about these 
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very things, is a matter that no way tends to the union, peace, or edification 
of the church. For instance, suppose a form of words expressing in gene- 
ral that Christ was a high priest, that the acts of the priesthood being obla- 
tion and intercession, Christ in hke manner’ offered himself to God, and 
maketh intercession for us, that hereby he purgeth, expiateth, and doth away 
our sins, with many more expressions to the same purpose, should be drawn 
up and subscribed by the Socinians and their adversaries, as they can 
safely do on all hands, will this in the least further any agreement or 
unity between us, whilst we not only disagree about the sense of all 
these terms and expressions, but believe that things absolutely distant and 
inconsistent with one another, yea destructive of one another, are intended 
in them? But thus it really is between us herein, as the farther considera- 
. tion of particulars will manifest. 

§ 2. First. The oblation of Christ is that act or duty of his sacerdotal 
oitice whereby he offered himself, soul and body, or his whcle human nature, 
an expiatory sacrifice to God in his death and blood-shedding, to make 
atonement for the sins of mankind, and to purchase for them eternal re- 
demption. So that, 1. The nature of the oblation of Christ consisted in a 
bloody expiatory sacrifice, making atonement for sin, by bearing the punish- 
ment due thereunto. And, 2. As to the efficacy of it, it hath procured for 
us pardon of sin, freedom from the curse, and eternal redemption. 3. The 
time and place when and wherein Christ as our high priest thus offered 
himself a sacrifice to God, was in the days of his flesh, whilst he was yet in 
this world, by his suffering in the garden, but especially on the cross. 

Hor the application of the effects of this oblation of Christ unto the 
church, and the completing of all that was fore-signified as belonging there- 
unto, it was necessary that as our high priest he should enter into the holy 
place, or the presence of God in the heavens, there to represent himself as 
having done the will of God, and finished the work committed to him; 
whereon the actual efficacy of his oblation, or the communication of the 
fruits of it to the church, according to the covenant between the Father and 
the Son before described, doth depend. 

In all these things the Socinians wholly dissent from us ; what they con- 
ceive about the nature of the office itself hath been already called to an 
account. For this act or duty of it they apprehend, 1. That the expia- 
tory oblation or sacrifice ascribed to the Lord Christ as a high priest, is no- 
thing but his ‘ presenting of himself alive, in the presence of God. This 
therefore, 2. they say he did after his resurrection, upon his ascension into 
heaven, when he had revealed the will of God, and testified the truth of his 
ministry with his death, which was necessary to his ensuing oblation. 8. 
That his expiation of our sins consists in the exercise of that power which 
he is intrusted withal upon this offering of himself, to free us from the pun- 
ishment due unto them. 4. That this presentation of himself in heaven 
might be called his offering of himself, or an expiatory sacrifice, it was 
necessary that antecedently thereunto he should die for the ends mentioned. 
For if he had not so done there would haye been no allusion between his 
care and power in heaven which he exerciseth towards the church, and the 
actings of the high priest of old in their oblations and sacrifices, and so no 
_ ground or reason why what he did and doth should be called the offering of 
himself. Wherefore this is the substance of what they affirm in this mat- 
ter. he place of Christ’s offering himself was in heaven in the glorious 
presence of God; the time of it, after his ascension; the nature of it, a 
presenting himself in the presence of God, as one who, having declared his 
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name, and done his will, was gloriously exalted by him ; the whole efficacy 
hereof being an effect of that power which Christ hath received as ex- 
alted to deliver us from sin. ' 

In this imaginary oblation the death of Christ hath no part nor interest. 
They say indeed it was previously necessary thereunto; but this seems but 
a mere pretence, seeing it is not intelligible on their principles how it should 
so be. For they affirm that Christ did not offer in heaven that very body 
wherein he suffered on the tree, but a new spiritual body that was pre- 
pared for him unto that end. And what necessity is there that one body 
should suffer and die that another might be presented in heaven. The 
principal issues whereunto these differences between them and us may be 
reduced, shall be declared and insisted on. 

§ 3. The sacred duty of the priestly office is intercession. How fre- ᾿" 
quently this also is ascribed unto the Lord Christ as a high priest, hath been 
declared before. Now intercession is of two sorts: 1. Formal and oral. 
2. Virtual and real. 1. There is a formal oral intercession, when any one 
by words, arguments, supplications, with humble earnestness in their use, 
prevails with another for any good thing that is in his power to be bestowed 
on himself or others. Of this nature was the intercession of Christ whilst 
he was on the earth. He dealt with God by prayers and supplications, some- 
times with cries and tears, with respect to himself in the work he had 
undertaken, but principally for the church of his elect, Heb. v. 7; John 
xvii. This was his intercession as a priest whilst he was on the earth ; 
namely, his interposition with God by prayers and supplications suited 
unto the state wherein he was, for the application of the benefits of his 
mediation unto the church, or the accomplishment of the promises made 
unto him upon his undertaking the work of redemption. 2. Virtual or 
real intercession differs not in the substance or nature of it from that 
which is oral and formal, but only in. the outward manner of its per- 
formance, with respect unto the reasons of it as now accomplished. When 
Christ was upon the earth, his state and condition rendered it necessary 
that his intercession should be by way of formal supplications, and that as 
to the argument of it, it should respect that which was for to come; his 
oblation, which is both the procuring cause of all good things interceded for, 
and the argument to be pleaded for their actual communication, being not 
yet completed. But now in heaven the state and condition of Christ ad- 
mitting of no oral or formal supplications, and the ground, reason, or 
argument of his intercession being finished and past, his intercession, as 
the means of the actual impetration of grace and glory, consists in the 
real representation of his offering and sacrifice for the procuring of the 
actual communication of the fruits thereof, unto them for whom he so 
offered himself. The whole matter of words, prayers, and supplications, yea 
of internal conceptions of the mind, formed into prayers, is but accidental to 
intercession, attending the state and condition of him that intercedes. The 
real entire nature of it consists in the representation of such things as may 
prevail in the way of motive, or procuring cause, with respect unto the 
things interceded for. And such do we affirm the intercession of Christ as 
our high priest in heaven to be. 

It is no easy matter to apprehend aright what our adversaries judge con- 
cerning this duty of the priesthood of Christ. The expression, they all say, 
is figurative, and will not allow any real intercession of Christ, although the 
Scriptures so expressly lay the weight of our consolation, preservation, and 
salvation thereon, Rom. viii. 34; Heb. vii. 25—27; 1 John 11. 2; Neither 
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are they agreed what is signified by it. That which mostly they agree on, 
is that it is a word used to declare that the power which Christ exerciseth 
in heaven was not originally his own, but was granted to him of God, and 
therefore the good that by virtue thereof he doth to and for the church, is 
so expressed as if he obtained it of God by intercession. And it is I con- 
fess strange to me, that what the Holy Ghost left the weight of our conso- 
lation and salvation on, should be no more but a word signifying that the 
power which Christ exerciseth in heaven for the good of his church, was 
not originally his own, but was conferred on him by God after his as- 
cension into heaven. 

§ 4. From what hath been discoursed, it is evident how great and wide 
the difference is between us about these things; which yet are the things 
wherein the life of our faith is concerned. And so resolved are they in 
their own sentiments, that they will not admit of such terms of reconcilia- 
tion as may be tendered to them, if in any thing they intrench thereon ; for 
whereas Grotius premised to his discourse on this subject, ‘constat nobis ac 
Socino de voce Christi mortem fuisse sacrifictum expiatorium, id ipsum clare 
testante divina ad Hebreos Epistola ; ‘ We are agreed with Socinus as to 
the name, that the death of Christ was an expiatory sacrifice, as is clearly 
testified in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ Crellius renounceth any such con- 
cessions in Socinus, and tells Grotius how greatly he is mistaken in that 
supposition, seeing both he and they do perfectly deny that the death of 
Christ was the expiatory sasrifice mentioned in that Epistle, cap. x. part 1. 
p- 472. Now it is evident that these things cannot be handled unto full 
satisfaction without a complete discussion of the true nature of the sacri- 
fice of Christ. But this is not my present design, nor shall I engage in it in 
these Exercitations. The proper seat of the doctrine thereof is in the 9th 
and 10th chapters of this Epistle. If God will, and we live to arrive 
thereunto, all things concerning them shall be handled at large. Only there 
are some things which belong peculiarly to the office itself under considera- 
tion. These we shall separate from what concerns the nature of the sacri- 
fice, and vindicate from the exceptions of our adversaries. And they are 
referred unto the ensuing heads. 

]. The time and place when and where the Lord Christ entered on and 
principally discharged the office of his priesthood. 

2. The immediate proper object of all his sacerdotal actings, which hay- 
ing been stated before must now be vindicated and further confirmed. 

3. The special nature of his sacerdotal intercession, which consists in the 
moral efficacy of his mediation in procuring mercy and grace, and not in a 
power of conferring them on us. 

§ 5. The first thing we are to inquire into is the time and place of the 
exercise of the priesthood of Christ ; and the state of the controversy about 
them need only to be touched on in this place, as having been before laid 
down. Wherefore with reference hereunto we affirm. 

1, That the Lord Christ was a bigh priest in the days of his flesh, whilst 
he was in this world, even as he was also the King and Prophet of the 
church. 2. That he exercised or discharged this office as to the principal 
acts and duties of it, especially as to the oblation of his great expiatory sa- 
crifice upon the earth, in his death and the effusion of his blood therein. 
3. We say not that the priesthood of Christ was limited or confined to this 
world, or to the time before his resurrection, but grant that it hath a dura- 
tion in heaven, and shall have to the end of his mediation. He abideth 
therefore a priest for ever, as he doth the King of his church. And the 
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continuance of this office is a matter of singular use and consolation to be- 
lievers, and as such is frequently mentioned. Wherefore, although he as- 
‘cended not into heaven to be made a priest, but as a priest, yet his 
ascension, exaltation, and glorious immortality, or the power of an endless 
life, were antecedently necessary to the actual discharge of some duties be- 
longing unto that office, as his intercession and the continual application of 
the fruits and benefits of his oblation. 

The Socinians, as hath been declared, comply with us in none of these 
assertions. For whereas they judge that Christ is then and therein only a 
priest, when and wherein he offereth himself unto God, this they say he 
did not until his entrance into heaven upon his ascension, and that there he 
continueth still so to do. Whilst he was in this world, if we may believe 
them, he was no priest, nor were any of his duties or actings sacerdotal. 
But yet to mollify the harshness of this conceit, they grant, that by the 
appointment of God his temptations, sufferings, and death were antecedently 
necessary unto this heavenly oblation, and so belong unto his priestly office 
metonymically. These being the things in difference, how they may be 
established or invalidated is our next consideration. 

Our first argument for the time and place of the exercise of the priest- 
hood of Christ, shall be taken from the judgment and opinion of our 
adversaries themselves. For if the Lord Christ, whilst he was upon the 
earth, had power to perform, and did actually perform, all those things 
wherein they affirm that his sacerdotal office doth consist, then was he a 
priest at that time and in that place. For the denomination of the office is 
taken from the power and its exercise. And themselves judge that the 
priesthood of Christ consisteth solely in a right power and readiness to do 
the things they ascribe unto him. Neither can any difference be feigned 
from a distinct manner of the performance of the things so ascribed unto 
him. In heaven indeed he doth them conspicuously and illustriously ; in 
the earth he did them under sundry concealments. Jor this altereth not 
the nature of the things themselves. Sacerdotal actions will be so, what- 
ever various accidents may attend them in the manner of their perform- 
ance. Now that Christ did all things on the earth which they assign as 
acts of his sacerdotal office, will appear in the ensuing instances. 

1. On the earth he presented himself unto God as one that was ready to 
do his will, and as one that had done it to the uttermost in the last finishing 
of his work. This presentation they call his offering himself unto God. 
And this he doth Heb. x. 7, ‘Lo I come to do thy will, Ὁ God.’ That this 
was with respect to the obedience which he performed on the earth, is 
manifest from the place of the Psalmist whence the words are taken. For 
he so presents himself in them unto God, as one acting a principle of obe- 
dience to him in suffering and preaching the gospel. ‘I come to do thy 
will ; thy law is written in my heart, Ps. xl. 8—10. Again, he solemnly 
offered himself to God on the earth upon the consideration of the accom- 
plishment of the whole work which was committed to him, when he was in 
the close and finishing of it. And herewithal he made his request to God, 
that those who believed on him, or should so do to the end of the world, 
might have all the benefits which God had decreed and purposed to bestow 
on them through his obedience unto him: which is the full description of 
the oblation of Christ according to these men ; see John xvii. 1—6, &e. 

2. On the earth he had and exercised a most tender love and care for his 
whole church, both his present disciples and all that should believe on him 
through their word. This they make to be the principal property of this 
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office of Christ, or rather, from hence it is, namely, his tender care, love, 
and readiness to relieve, which we cannot apprehend in him under the 
notion of his kingly power alone, that he is called a high priest, and is so 
to be looked on. Now whereas two things may be considered in the love 
or care of Christ towards his church, 1. The evidencing fruits of it, and 2. 
Its effects ; the former were more conspicuous in what he did in this life, 
than in what he doth in heaven, and the latter every way equal thereto. 
For, 1. The great evidencing fruit of the love of Christ and his care of his 
church was in this, that he died for it. This both himself and all the divine 
writers express and testify to be the greatest fruit and evidence of love; ex- 
pressly affirming that greater love there cannot be, than what is so expressed, 
see John x. 14, 15, xv. 13; Rom. v. 6; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 25 ; 1 John iii. 
16; Rev. i. 5. If therefore Christ be denominated a high priest because of 
his love and care towards his church, as he had them in the highest degree, 
so he gave the greatest evidence of them possible, whilst he was in this 
world. This he did in dying for it, in giving his life for it, which, in what 
sense soever it be affirmed, is the highest fruit of love, and so the highest. 
act of his sacerdotal office. 2. The effects of this priestly love and care, 
they say, consists in the help and aid which he gives to those that believe 
on him, whereby they may be preserved from evil. But that he did this 
also on the earth, besides those other instances which may be given thereof, 
himself also expressly affirms, John xvii. 12, ‘Whilst I was with them 
in the world, I kept them in thy name; those that thou gavest me I have 
kept and none of them is lost.’ 

3. There belongs nothing more to the priesthood of Christ according to 
these men, but only a power to act what his love and care do incline and 
dispose him to. And this consists in the actual collation of grace, mercy, 
pardon of sin, and spiritual privileges on believers. But all these things 
were effected by him whilst he was in this world. For, 1. He had power 
on the earth to forgive, or to take away the sins of men, which he put forth 
accordingly, Matt. ix. 2; Mark ii. 5 ; Luke yv. 20, vii. 48. And the taking 
away of sin effectually, is the great sacerdotal act which they ascribe unto 
him. 2. He conferred spiritual privileges upon them who believed on him. 
For the greatest thing of this kind and the fountain of all others, is adop- 
tion. And unto as many as believed on him ‘he gave power to become 
the sons of God, John i. 11, 12. 3. Whatever also Christ doth for us of 
this kind, may be referred either unto his quickening of us with life spiritual, 
with the preservation of it, or the giving of us right and title to eternal life. 
But for these things he had power whilst he was on the earth, as he himself 
expressly declares, John iv. 10, v. 22, vi. 40, x. 18, xi. 35, xiv. 6, xv. 5, 
xvi. 22. And with respect unto all these things doth he require that we 
should believe in him and rely upon him. 

Besides these three things in general, with what belongs unto them, I do 
not know what the Socinians ascribe more to the sacerdotal dignity or power 
of Christ, or the exercise of it, nor what they would require more, but that the 
name and title of the high priest of the church, may be ascribed unto him 
in their way, that is, metaphorically. For although they set those things 
off with the specious titles of expiating or purging our sins, of the offering 
of himself unto God, of intercession, and the like names, as real sacerdotal 
acts, yet it is evident that no more is intended by them, than we have ex- 
pressed under these heads. And if they shall say otherwise, let them give 
an instance of any one thing which they ascribe unto him as a priest, and 
if we prove not that it is reducible to one of these heads, ‘we will forego 
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this argument. | Wherefore upon their own principles they cannot deny, but 
that the Lord Christ was as really and truly a priest whilst he was on the 
earth, as he is now in heaven. 

§ 7. Secondly. Let it be farther remembered, that we plead only Christ 
to have been a priest, and offered sacrifice on the earth, quoad ‘Aacpor, as to 
propitiation, or the expiation of sin ; granting on the other side, that he is 
still so in heaven quoad ἐμφανισμον, as to appearance and representation. 
Wherefore, whatever our adversaries do, or can ascribe to the Lord Christ 
as a priest, which in any sense, or by virtue of any allusion, can be looked 
on as a sacerdotal act, is by us acknowledged and ascribed unto him. That 
which is in controversy ariseth from their denial of what he did on the earth, 
or of his being a high priest before his ascension into heaven, which is now 
farther to be confirmed. 

When and where he made reconciliation and atonement for us or for our 
sins, then and there he was a priest. I do not know that it is needful to 
confirm this proposition. For we intend no more by acting of the priest’s 
office, but the making atonement for sin by sacrifice. He that hath power 
and right so to do, is a priest by the call and appointment of God. And 
that herein principally corisists the acting the sacerdotal power, we have the 
consent of the common sense of mankind. Nor is this expressly denied by 
the Socinians themselves. For it was the principal, if not the sole end, why 
such an office was ordained in the world, Heb. v. 1. But this was done by 
the Lerd Christ whilst he was on the earth. For he made atonement for 
us by his death. Among other testimonies to this purpose, that of our apostle 
is irrefragable, Rom. v. 10. ‘For if when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled unto God by the death of his Son, much more being reconciled we 
shall be saved by his life.” He distributes the mediatory actings of Christ 
on our behalf, into his death and his life. And the life which he intends is 
that which ensued after his death. So 1015 said ‘ He died, -and rose, and 
lived again,’ Rom. xiv. 9. ‘He was dead and is alive, Rev. i. 18. For he 
leads in heaven a mediatory life to make intercession for us, whereby we 
are saved, Heb. vii. 26. Upon this distribution of the mediatory actings 
of Christ, our reconciliation to God is peculiarly assigned to his death. 
When we were enemies we were ‘reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son.’ Reconciliation is sometimes the same with atonement, Heb. 11. 17; 
sometimes it is put for the immediate effects of it. And in this place the 
apostle declares, that our being reconciled, and receiving the atonement, are 
the same. Καταλλαγεντες, τὴν karaddaynv ἐλαβομεν, Rom. v. 10, 11. 
But to make atonement and reconciliation is the work of a priest. 
Unless this be acknowledged, the whole instructive part of the Old Testa- 
ment must be rejected. For the end of the priest’s office, as we observed, was 
to make atonement or reconciliation. And that this was done by the death 
of Christ the apostle doth here expressly affirm. He slew the enmity, 
made peace, reconciled Jews and Gentiles unto God in one body by the 
cross, Eph. ii. 15, 16. Our adversaries would have the reconciliation intended 
to be only on our part, or the reconciling us to God, not on the part of God, 
or his reconciliation to us. But as this is false, so it is also as to our present 
argument impertinent. For we dispute not about the nature of reconcilia- 
tion, but the cause and time of making it. Whatever be the especial 
nature of it, it is an effect of sacerdotal actings. Nor is this denied by our 
adversaries, who plead that our conversion to God depends on Christ's offer- 
ing himself to God in heaven, as the effect on the cause. And this recon- 
ciliation, whatever its especial nature be, is directly ascribed to the death of 
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Christ. Therein therefore, was he a priest and offered sacrifice. Besides 
the especial nature of the reconciliation made by the death of Christ is suf- 
ficiently declared. For we are so reconciled by Christ, as that our sins are 
not imputed to us, 2 Cor. v. 19, 21, and that because they were im- 
puted to him, when he was made a curse for us, Gal. ii. 13, when he 
hung on the tree and bare our sins in his own body thereon, 1 Pet. 1. 
24. And then he gave himself λυτρον ‘a ransom,’ Matt. x. 28, αντιλυτρον, 
1 Tim. ii. 6, ‘a price of redemption’ for us; and his soul was made a sin- 
offering, Isa. lii. 10, that is, sacrifictum pro reatu nostro, ‘a sacrifice for 
the expiation of our guilt.’ And this he did as the sponsor, or surety, or 
the mediator of the new covenant, Heb. ix. 15, and therefore he must do it 
either as the King, or as a Prophet, or as the Priest of the church, for 
within those offices, and their actings is his mediation circumscribed. But 
it is manifest that these things belong unto neither of the former. For in 
what sense can he be said to pay a price of redemption for us in the shedding 
his blood, or to make his soul an offering for sin, to make reconciliation by 
being made sin and a curse for us, as he was a King, or the Prophet. In 
like manner, and to the same purpose, we are said to have redemption in or 
by his blood, even the forgiveness cf sin, Eph. i. 7, to be justified by his 
blood, Rom. v. 9; Col. i. 14; 1Pet. i. 18. Now redemption, forgiveness, 
and justification consisting, according to our adversaries, in our deliverance 
from the punishment due to sin, it is an effect, as they also acknowledge, of 
the sacerdotal actings of Christ. But they are all said to be by his blood 
which was shed on the earth. Besides it is in like manner acknowledged, 
that the Lord Christ was both priest and sacrifice ; for as it is constantly 
affirmed, he offered himself, Eph v. 2’; Heb. ix. 14. And he was a sacrifice 
when and wherein he was a propitiation. For propitiation is the end and 
effect of a sacrifice. So the apostle distributes his sacerdotal acts into pro- 
pitiation and intercession, 1 John ii. 1,2. His making oblation and being a 
propitiation are the same. And wherein God made him a propitiation, 
therein he was our propitiation. But this was in his death. ‘ For God set 
him forth to be a propitiation in his blood, Rom. i. 25. Our faith there- 
fore respecting Christ as proposed of God to be a propitiation, that is, making 
atonement for us by sacrifice, considers him as shedding his blood to that 
end and purpose. 

§ 8. Thirdly. The Lord Christ entered into the holy place, that is, heaven 
itself as a High Priest, and that with respect to what, as a High Priest, he 
had done before. For when the apostle teacheth the entrance of Christ 
into heaven, by the entrance of the high priest into the sanctuary, as that 
which was a prefiguration thereof, he instructs us in the manner of it. 
Now the high priest was already in office, completely a high priest before 
his entrance into the holy place, and was not admitted unto his office 
thereby, as they pretend the Lord Christ to have been, by his entrance into 
heaven. Yea, had he not been a High Priest before that entrance, he would 
have perished for it ; for the law was, that none should so enter but the high 
priest. And not only so, but he was not, on pain of death, at any time to go 
into the sanctuary, but with immediate respect to the preceding solemn dis- 
charge of his office. For he was not to enter into it, but only after he had 
as a priest slain and offered the expiatory sacrifice, some of the blood whereof 
he carried into the holy place, to complete and perfect the atonement. 
Now, if the Lord Christ were not a priest before his entrance into heaven, if 
he did not enter thereinto with respect unto, and on account of the sacrifice, 
which he had offered before without the holy place in his death and blood- 
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shedding, all the analogy that is between the type and the antitype, all that 
is instructive in those old institutions, is utterly destroyed, and the apostle 
illustrating these things one by another, doth lead us unavoidably into mis- 
apprehension of them. For whosoever shall read, that as the high priest 
entered into the holy place, with the blood of bulls and goats which he had 
sacrificed without, to appear in the presence of God; in like manner, Jesus 
Christ the High Priest of the church, called of God unto that office by the 
one sacrifice of himself, or by his own blood, entered into the holy place in 
heaven, to appear in the presence of God for us, will understand that he was 
a high priest, and offered his sacrifice before he so entered into the heavenly 
sanctuary, or he must offer violence to the plain open sense of the instruction 
given unto him. 

§ 9. Fourthly. Other priests, who never entered into the sanctuary, were 
in their office and the execution of it, types of Christ, which if he were not 
a priest on earth, nor thereon offered his sacrifice or executed his office, they 
could not be. For nothing they did, represented the appearance of Christ 
in heaven. And this is evident in his principal type Melchisedee. or he 
did so eminently represent him above Aaron and his successors, as that he is 
peculiarly called a priest after his order. Now Melchisedec discharged his 
office entirely, and an end was put to his priesthood, before there was any 
sanctuary erected to be a resemblance of the holy place, whereunto Christ 
our high priest was to enter. And whereas our adversaries say that he is 
called a high priest, because of an allusion that was between what he doth 
for the church, and what was done by them, if his priesthood and sacrifice 
consisted in his entrance into heaven, and presenting or offering himself 
there in glory to God, there was no allusion at all between it, and what was 
done by him, whom the Scripture expresseth as his principal type, namely, 
this Melchisedec, who had no sanctuary to enter into, whereby there might 
be an allusion between what he did, and what was done by Jesus Christ. 
Moreover, all the priests according to the law, in all their sacrifices, especially 
those that were solemn and stated for the whole people, were types of 
Christ. . For whereas the original institution of all expiatory sacrifices, or 
sacrifices to make atonement for sin, was merely with respect unto, and to 
prefigure the sacrifice which Christ was to offer, without which, they would 
have been of no use nor signification, nor had ever been instituted, as being 
a kind of worship no way suiting the divine nature, without this relation ; 
and whereas the Lord Christ with respect to them is called the ‘Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world, and a ‘ Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, as I have proved elsewhere, the priests that offered 
these sacrifies must of necessity be types of him in his. 

Crellius replies bereunto; ‘ Vult Socinus 1. publica et stata sacrificia, 
atque imprimis anniversarium, figuram fuisse sacrificii Christi; ceetera vero 
sacrificiorum nostrorum spiritualium. 2. Nam et nos istiusmodi sacrificia, 
quibus intervenientibus, peccata expiantur, seu remissio peccatorum ex Dei 
benignitate obtinetur, offerimus, 3. Sacerdotem etiam summum esse verum 
Christi summi sacerdotis typum, 4. caeteros vulgares sacerdotes nobis qui 
etiam sacerdotes sumus, censet respondere ; qua de re mirum est si quisquam 
dubitet,’ cap. 10, ad Grot. part. 21, p. 413. 

1. It is acknowledged, that other stated and solemn sacrifices besides the 
anniversary expiation, were types of the sacrifice of Christ. But these were 
offered by the ordinary priests, as Num. xxviii. 15, 22, 30, xxix. 5, 11, 16. 
19, 22, and were completed without the holy place, no entrance into it en- 
suing thereon. For they consisted entirely in the death and blood-shedding 
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of the sacrifices themselves, with their oblation on the altar. How then 
could they typify Christ and his sacrifice, if that consisted not at all in his 
death and blood-shedding which they did represent; but in his entrance 
into heaven, and presenting himself there unto God, which they did not re- 
present at all. This concession, therefore, that the sacrifice of Christ was 
typified by any sacrifices, whereof no part nor remembrance was carried into 
the sanctuary, destroys the whole hypothesis of our adversaries. 2. Nothing 
that we do is in any sense such a sacrifice as whereby sin is expiated. And 
although our faith is the means, whereby we are interested in the one sacri- 
fice of Christ, by which our sins are expiated once for ever, and we thereby, 
according to God's appointment, obtain the forgiveness of our sins; yet no 
duties of ours are any where called sacrifices, but such as are fruits of 
gratitude for the pardon of sin received by virtue of that one sacrifice 
of Christ. 3. The high priest was a true real type of Christ, but not his 
only type; Melchisedec was so also; and so were all the ordinary priests of 
the house of Aaron, who served at the altar. 4. He is greatly mistaken in 
his last assertion, whereof he gives no other proof, but only ‘qua de re 
mirum est si quisquam dubitet. And this is, that the ‘priests under 
the law were types of all Christians, and their sacrifices of ours; and that 
this belongeth unto the economy of the new covenant. For I do not only 
doubt of it, but also expressly deny it, and that on such grounds as will leave 
no cause for admiration in any sober person. For, 1. All the priests of the 
house of Aaron, were of the very same office with the high priest. Aaron 
and his sons were at the same time called to the same office, and set apart 
in the same manner, Exod. xxviii. 1, xxix. 9. If, therefore, the high priest 
were in his office the type of Christ, the other priests in their office could 
not be types of us, unless we have the same office with Christ himself, and 
are made mediators with him. 2. The sacrifices offered by the other priests, 
were of the same nature with that or those which were offered by the high 
priest himself. For although the entrance once a-year into the holy place 
was peculiar unto him, yet he had no sacrifice of any especial kind, as burnt- 
offering, sin-offering, or trespass-oifering, peculiar unto him, but the other 
priests offered the same. If, therefore, the sacrifice of the high priest, was 
a type of the sacrifice of Christ, the sacrifices of the other priests could not 
be types of ours, unless they are of the same kind with that of Christ, which 
is not yet affirmed. 3. The truth is, the whole people under the law were 
types of believers under the gospel, in the highest of their privileges; and 
therefore the priests were not so. We are now kings and priests ; and the 
apostle Peter expressing this privilege, 1 Pet. ii. 5, doth it in the words 
spoken of the body of the people or church of old, Exod. xix. 6. Nothing, 
therefore, is more vain than this supposition. 

Fiftthly. The principal argument whereby we prove that Christ was a 
priest on the earth is taken from the nature of the sacrifice which he offered 
asa priest. But whereas this cannot be duly managed without a full con- 
sideration and debate of all the properties, ends, and concernments of that 
sacrifice, which is not our present subject nor design, it must, as it was inti- 
mated before, be remitted to its proper place. 

§ 10. It remaineth that we consider the pretences and pleas of our ad- 
versaries in the defence of their opinion. It is that, 1 confess, which they 
have no concern in for its own sake, being only a necessary consequent of 
their judgment, concerning the office of the priesthood itself. Wherefore, for 
that the most part they content themselves with a bare denial that he was a 
priest on the earth, the proof of their negation they mixed with the 
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description of the office, and its discharge. Wherefore, to show how little 
they are able to prove what they pretend to, I shall represent their plea in 
the words of one of the chief masters of that sect, that the reader may see 
what is the true state of the controversy between them and us in this 
matter, which they industriously endeavour to conceal, and then con- 
sider their proofs in particular. This is Valentinus Smalcius in his book 
de Regno Christ. cap. 23, which is, De Christi sacerdotio, whose words 
ensue. 

‘Deinde considerandum etiam est 1. totam hance rem, que per sacerdotii: 
vocabulum in Christo describitur, esse fizuratam, qua scilicet explicantur ea 
que sub veteri feedere olim extabant. Quemadmodum enim sub veteri 
faedere Deus pontifices esse voluit 2. qui causam populi apud Deum agerent : 
sic etiam quia Jesus Christus causam populi divini in ecelo agit, ideo ipse 
sacerdos, et hoc opus illius sacerdotium, appellantur. Potest hoc totum ex 
eo apparere si consideretur in sola quodammodo Epist. ad Heb. Christi qua- 
tenus sacerdos est et sacerdotii ejus mentionem fieri ; Kt tamen impossibile 
est alios Apostolos in suis scriptis rei tam insignis, sine qua Christi dignitas 
consistere nequit, nullam mentionem facere.’ 

Answ. 1. It is not much that I shall observe on these words, and shall 
therein principally respect the perpetual sophistry of these men. It is some- 
what plain, indeed, that all things spoken about the priesthood of Christ are 
figurative, and nothing real or proper. And, therefore, he speaks of it as a 
thing utterly of another nature that is intended, only in Christ it is described 
per sacerdotii vocabulum, ‘by this word the priesthood.’ But the sober 
Christian reader will judge, whether there be nothing but a mere occasional 
abuse of that word intended by the Holy Ghost, im that full, and large 
description which he hath given us of this office of Christ, its duties, acts, 
adjuncts, and exercise, with the importance of these things unto our faith 
and consolation. 2. Who would not think that those expressions, first con- 
cerning the high priest, qui causam populi apud Deum ageret, ‘ who should 
deal with God on the behalf of the people; and that concerning Christ, qui 
causam populi divini in ccelo agit,‘ who pleads the holy people’s cause 
in heaven, were so far equivalent, especially the one being produced in the 
illustration of the other, as that the thing signified should, if not be of the 
same kind, yet at least some way or other agree? But no such matter is in- 
tended. For in the first proposition, God is expressly asserted to be the im- 
mediate object of the sacerdotal actings of the high priest under the law, 
according to the Scripture ; but in the latter, ‘causam populi in ceelo agit,’ 
which is ascribed unto Christ, nothing is intended but the exercise of 
his love and power in heaven towards his people for their relief, which is a 
thing quite of another nature. By these contrary senses of seemingly equi- 
valent expressions, all analogy between the old priesthood and that of 
Christ, is utterly destroyed. 3. It is falsely pretended, that this office 
of Christ is not formally mentioned by other divine writers, besides the 
apostle in this Epistle to the Hebrews. He is expressly called a priest in Old 
‘Testament prophecy, and all acts of this office are expressly mentioned and 
declared in sundry other places of the New Testament, which have been 
before produced. And although it becomes not us to call the Spirit of God 
to an account, or to expect an express reason to be assigned why he teacheh 
and revealeth any truth, more directly and expressly in one place of the 
Scripture than in another, it being an article of our faith that what he doth, 
he doth wisely, and on the most rational motives; yet we are not altogether 
in the dark as to the reason, why the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ 
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was more openly and plainly taught in this Epistle, than in any other place 
of Scripture. It was the prefiguration of it, and preparation for it, which 
the church of the Hebrews had received in their Mosaical institution, which 
was the occasion hereof. For whereas the whole economy of their priest- 
hood and sacrifices had no other end or use, but to prefigure and represent 
those of the Lord Christ ; upon his coming, and the accomplishment of what 
was typified by them, they were to cease and to be removed out of the 
church. But these Hebrews by the long use of them, had contracted an in- 
veterate persuasion that they had an excellency, use, and efficacy in 
the worship of God upon their own account, and were therefore still to be 
continued and observed. On this occasion the declaration of the nature and 
use of the priesthood of Christ in the church, was not only opportune and 
seasonable, but necessary and unavoidable. It was so, that those Hebrews 
who did sincerely believe the gospel, and yet supposed that the old legal in- 
stitutions were in force, and obligatory, might be delivered from so 
pernicious an error. And in like manner it was necessary with respect to 
them, who being satisfied in their cessation and removal, were to be in- 
structed in what was the design of God in their institution, and what was 
their use ; whereby they might at once discern, that they were not a mere 
burden of chargeable and useless outward observances, and yet how great 
and excellent a glory was exhibited in their stead, now under the gospel. 
Besides, whereas God was now giving up the whole Scripture to the use of 
the church, what better season or occasion could be taken, to declare the 
harmony and relation that is between the Old Testament and the New; the 
analogy between the institutions of the one and the other; the preparations 
that were made in the shadows of the one, for the introduction of the sub- 
stance of the other; and so at once to present a scheme of divine wisdom 
and grace in both ; than this of the instruction of this church of the Hebrews 
in their translation out of the one state into the other, which was peculiar 
to them, and wherein the Gentiles had no share. These things, I say, (with 
holy submission to the sovereign will and wisdom of the Holy Ghost) 
rendered this time and place most convenient, for the fixing and stating the 
doctrine of the priesthood of Christ in a peculiar manner. 

But our author adds; ‘Quod igitur ipse Christus cum adhue mortalis 
esset, promisit, se futurum cum suis singulis diebus usque ad consumma- 
tionem seculi; se eos non relicturum orphanos, sed eis daturum os et 
sapientiam cui nemo possit resistere. Et quod idem ex mortuis resuscitatus 
dixit Johanni, ne metuas, ecce vivo in secula seculorum ; et divo Paulo, ne 
metuas sed loquere et non tace, quia ego tecum sum; quod denique apud 
Apostolos est, Jesum Christum caput esse Ecclesiz et Kcclesiam esse ejus 
corpus, Ecclesiam ab eo foveri, Christum nos liberare a futura ira, hoc est, 
autore Epistole ad Hebreeos, Jesum Christum pontificem nostrum esse. Add 
hereunto what he instructs us in a little afterwards. ‘Ipse Christus et sa- 
cerdos factus est et oblatio; hoc est absque figuris loquendo; Quando 
Christus in coelum ascendens factus est immortalis, et cum Deo habitare 
czepit in loco illo sanctissimo, ceepit nostre salutis curam talem gerere, qua- 
lem se gesturum antea promiserat.’ 

Answ. This is in some measure plain dealing, and needful to the cause 
wherein these men are engaged. For although no great matter at first view 
seems to be contained herein, yet upon the truth of what he avers, depends 

all the opposition they make to the real sacrifice and satisfaction of Christ. 
_ Hence, therefore, it is evident, what is the true state of the controversy 
between these men and us, about the priesthood of Christ. It is not, in- 
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deed, about the nature of that office, nor about the time and place of its 
exercise, though they needlessly compel us to treat about them also. But 
the sole question is, whether Christ have any such office or not. For if this 
be all they grant, which this man asserts, as indeed it is, namely, ‘that the 
Lord Christ, upon the account of some actings of his, which are no one of 
them properly or peculiarly sacerdotal, is only called an high priest figurative- 
ly, by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ then indeed he neither hath, 
nor ever had any such office at all. And this is the true state of our con- 
troversy with them, and with all by whom the satisfaction of Christ is 
denied, namely, whether Christ be the high priest of the church or not. 
And herein the Holy Ghost himself must answer for us and our pro- 
fession. 

This then is the substance of what they intend. The power, love, and 
care which the Lord Christ exerciseth in heaven towards his church, makes 
him to be figuratively called our high priest, and in the same manner to 
be said to offer himself to God. But whence then comes it to pass, that 
whereas, according to the notion and understanding that is given us in 
Scripture, of the nature of priest and sacrifice, suited to the apprehension 
of all mankind about them, and which they answer or they are nothing, 
there is no similitude or likeness between them and what Christ was and 
did, that they are expressed by these terms which are apt to lead unto 
thoughts of things quite of another kind, than, as it seems, are intended ? 
Why this, saith Smalcius, was ‘ ex nimio figurate loquendi studio,’ ‘ out of an 
excessive desire in the holy writers to speak figuratively ; an account which 
neither any wise man will, nor good man ought to be satisfied with, And 
yet, according to Smalcius, they much fail in their design. or whereas no 
wise man doth ever use figurative expressions, unless he judge them neces- 
sary to set off the things he intends to express, and to strengthen the 
apprehension of them, it has, if we may believe this author, unhappily 
fallen out otherwise with the writers of the New Testament in this matter. 
For instead of heightening or enlarging the things which they intended, by 
all their figurative expressions they do but lessen or diminish them. For 
so he informs us; ‘Hoc tum ob alias causas, tum ob hanc etiam hic primum 
annotare voluimus, ut sciamus in istis figurate loquendi modis, quantumyis 
fortasse cuipiam videri possit, Christo summam in eis preestantiam tribui ; 
tamen minus ei tribui quam res est. No man certainly could ever have 
steered a more unhappy course. For no doubt they designed to express the 
excellency of Christ, and the usefulness of his mediation, im these things 
unto the church. But in the pursuit of it, they wholly omit those plain and 
proper expressions whereby they might have fully declared it, to the com- 
fort of the church and the establishment of our faith ; and betake them- 
selves absolutely unto such figurative expressions, as whereby the dignity of 
Christ is diminished, and less is ascribed unto him than is due. Certainly 
men have been in the use of making very bold with the Scriptures and 
their own consciences, who can satisfy themselves with such imaginations. 

But yet when all is done, all this, as hath been manifested before, will 
not serve the turn, nor disprove our assertion, that the Lord Christ was a 
priest whilst on the earth; for all the things which they thus ascribe to 
him, were then discharged by him. Wherefore we shall further consider 
what direct opposition they make hereunto. 

§ 11. It is no matter at all whom we fix upon to call to an account 
herein. Their wits are barren in a peculiar manner on this subject, so that 
they all say the same things one after another, without any considerable 
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variation. The reader, if he please, may satisfy himself herein by consult- 
ing Socinus, Volkelius, Ostorodus, Smalcius, Moscorovius, Crellius, and 
Slichtingius, in the places before cited. I shall therefore confine myself . 
to him who hath last appeared in the defence of this cause, and who seems 
‘to have put the newest gloss upon it., This is Lud. Woolzogen, in his 
Compend. Relig. Christianze, Sect. 51, whose words ensue. 

‘Preeterea etiam hoc nobis paucis attingendum est, quod sacerdotale 
Christi munus non bene intelligant illi qui statuunt, Christum sacrifictum 
expiatorium pro peccatis nostris in cruce peregisse et absolvisse. Nam in 
veteri federe, cujus (1) sacrificia fuere typi sacrificii Christi, non fuit factum 
sacrificium (2) expiatorium in mactatione victime seu pecudis, sed tantum 
fuit preeparatio quedam ad sacrificium. Verum in eo (3) consistebat sacri- 
ficium, quando Pontifex Maximus cum sanguine ingrediebatur in Sanctum 
Sanctorum, atque (4) eum Deo offerebat et sacrificabat. Sacrificare enim 
proprie non est (5) mactare, sed offerre et Deo sacrare.’ 

Answ. 1. It is acknowledged, that the sacrifices under the Old Testa- 
ment were types of the sacrifice of Christ, that is, all of them were so 
which were expiatory, or appointed to make atonement. Although there- 
fore these men are wary, yet they standin such an unstable and slippery 
place, as that they often reel and betray themselves. or if all expiatory 
sacrifices were types of the sacrifice of Christ, most of them being perfect 
and complete without carrying any of their blood into the sanctuary, that 
of Christ must be so before his entrance into heaven. 2. For what he 
affirms of the expiatory sacrifice, that is the anniversary sacrifice on the day 
of expiation, that it consisted not in the slaying of the sacrifice, which 
was only a certain preparation thereunto, is either sophistical or false. It 
is sophistical, if by ‘mactatio pecudis he intends only the single act of 
slaying the sacrifice ; for so it is granted that was not the entire sacrifice, 
but only a part of it; the oblation of it on the altar was also required to its 
perfection. But it is false if he intend thereby all that was done in the of- 
fering of the beast, namely its adduction to the altar, its mactation, the effu- 
sion of its blood, the sprinkling thereof, the laymg of the offering on the 
altar, the consumption of it by fire, all which belonged thereto. All these 
things, even all that preceded the entrance of the high priest into the holy 
place, are distinguished from what was done afterwards, and are to be con- 
sidered under that head which he calls, the slaying of the victim. But 
then his assertion is false, for the sacrifice consisted therein, as we have 
proved. 3. That the expiatory sacrifice did not consist in the entrance and 
appearance of the high priest in the holy place, with the blood of the beast 
offered, is manifest from hence; because he was commanded to offer the 
beast in sacrifice before his entrance into the sanctuary, which was a con- 
sequent of the sacrifice itself, and represented the effects of it. 4. That 
the high priest sacrificed the blood unto God, as he affirms, in the sanctuary, 
is an assertion that hath no countenance given to it in the Scripture, nor 
hath it so from any common notion concerning the nature of sacrifices ; and 
the atonement that is said to be made for the holy place by the sprinkling 
of the blood towards the mercy-seat, was effected by the sacrifice as offered 
before, whereof that ceremony was a sign and token. 5. That to sacrifice 
and to slay are the same in the original, so as that both those actions, that 
is, sacred and common slaying, are expressed ofttimes by the same word, Ἵ 
have before demonstrated. But withal I grant, that to a complete sacrifice, 
the ensuing oblation on the altar was also required. Hence was the sacri- 
fice offered and consecrated to God. 
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But he endeavours to confirm his assertion with some testimonies of our 
apostle. ‘Et hoe est quod ait autor Epistole ad Hebraos; (1) In se- 
cundum tabernaculum (id est in sanctissimum sacrarium) semel quotannis 
solus pontifex, non absque sanguine ingreditur, quem offert pro seipso et 
pro populi ignorantiis, Heb. ix. 7, quibus verbis elucet Pontificem Maxi- 
mum tum demum sacrificasse, et obtulisse, quando sanguinem intulit in 
Sanctissimum Sanctuarium, et cum eo coram Deo apparnit. Hee apparitio 
ac oblatio, demum (2) expiatio et redemptio a peccatis censenda est. Ita 
igitur in Christo quoque, qui et Pontifex Maximus et simul etiam victima 
esse debuit, mactatio corporis ejus in cruce nihil aliud quam preparatio 
fuit ad verum sacrificium. Sacrificium autem ipsum peractum est tum, 
cum in Sanctuarium Celeste ingressus est cum proprio sanguine suo, ibique 
Deo seipsum tanquam victimam obtulit et exhibuit, necnon tanquam eter- 
nus Pontifex pro nobis apud Deum intercedit, nostram expiationem pro- 
curat.’ 

Answ. 1. I understand not the force of: the proof from this testimony, to 
the purpose of our author. The high priest did enter into the holy place 
with the blood of the sacrifice. What will thence ensue? Had it been 
common blood before, aid now first consecrated unto God, something might 
be collected thence in compliance with his design. But it was the blood of 
the sacrifice, which was dedicated and offered unto God before ; the blood 
of the sacrifice that was slain, which was only carried into the most holy 
place and sprinkled there, as the representation of its virtue and efficacy. 
In like manner, Jesus Christ the Lamb of God that was slain and sacrificed 
for us, after he had, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself unto God, 
procuring thereby redemption for us in his blood, entered into heaven, 
there in the presence of God to represent the virtug of his oblation, and 
by his intercession (prefigured not by the offering, but by the sprinkling 
of blood) to make application thereof unto us. 2. Redemption did in 
no sense follow the appearance of the high priest in the most holy place 
typically, nor the entrance of the Lord Christ into heaven really ; but it 
is constantly assigned to his death and blood-shedding, which invincibly 
proves that therein also there his obiation of himself did consist ; see 1 
Pet. i. 18, 19. Expiation may be considered either in respect of impe- 
tration or of application. In the first regard, it did not follow, but pre-: 
cede the entrance of the priest into the holy place; for the sacrifice was 
offered without to make atonement for sin; and the same atonement was 
made in sundry sacrifices, the blood of which was never sprinkled in the 
holy place. In the latter sense alone it may be said to follow it, which 
we contend not about. 

His next testimony is from Heb. ix. 11, 12, the words whereof he only 
recites, without attempting any improvement or application of them. ‘ But | 
Christ being come an high priest of good things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle not made with hands, that is to say not of this 
building, neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, 
he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion.’ 

Had he attempted any proof from these words, he would have found 
himself at a loss where to have fixed the argument. Wherefore he con- 
tents himself with the bare sound of the words, supposing that may seem 
to favour his pretension. For it is plain from this text, 1. That Christ 
entered into heaven as our high priest, and not that he might become 
such ; which is sufficient to scatter all his imaginations about this 5 of 
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his. 2. That he entered into heaven by his own blood, which was shed 
and poured out in his sacrifice before that entrance ; for really he carried no 
blood with him, as the high priest did of old, but only was accompanied 
‘with the efficacy and virtue of that which was shed before. 3. He is 
said to have obtained eternal redemption before his entrance into heaven, 
that being expressed as past upon his entrance, which inyincibly proves, 
that his sacrifice was antecedent thereto. 

His last testimony is Heb. viii. 4, which most of them make use of as 
their shield and buckler in this cause. ‘ For if he were on earth, he should 
not be a priest, seeing that there are priests that offer gifts according to the 
law. But the plain design and intention of the apostle allows them no re- 
lief from these words. He had proved invincibly, that the Lord Christ was 
to be a high priest ; and had shown in some instances the nature of that 
office of his. Here, to confirm what he had so declared, he lays it down 
by the way of concession, that if there were no other priesthood but that 
which is earthly and carnal, or which belonged to the Judaical church, he 
could not have been a priest at all, which yet he had proved that it was 
necessary he should be. And the reason of this concession he adds, from 
the possession of that office by the priests of the house of Aaron, in a man- 
ner which was peculiar and exclusive, as ver. 5. Hence it unavoidably ensues, 
that he must have a priesthood of another kind, or different from that of 
Aaron, which he expressly asserts as his conclusion, ver. 6. A priest he 
must be: a priest after the order of them who offered gifts according to 
the law, he could not be; and therefore he had another and therefore a 
more excellent priesthood. 

§ 12. Under these testimonies, which are commonly pleaded by them 
all, to deprive the Loyd Christ of this office, at least whilst he was on the 
earth, I shall add the consideration of one with the argument from it, 
which I find not insisted on by any of them but Smalcius alone. De 
Reg. Chr. cap. 23. ‘ Hane Christi oblationem Autor Epistole ad Hebreeos 
volens innuere, et aperte demonstrare eam tum demum esse perfectam cum 
Christus in ccelum ascendit, ait; talem decebat nos habere Pontificem, 
sanctum, labe carentem, impollutum, segregatum a peccatoribus, et ex- 
celsiorem coelis factum; et paulo infra ait; Jesum Christum semetipsum 
Deo immaculatum obtulisse per spiritum eternum; intelligens per ista 
epitheta, sancti, labe carentis, impolluti, segregati a peccatoribus, et in- 
nocentis, non Christi sanctitatem quoad mores ; hac enim semper perfecte 
Christus fuit praeditus, etiam, antequam pontifex noster factus est ; sed eam 
sanctitatem que Christi naturam respicit. Quze Christi natura, quamdiu 
in terris fuit, qui fratribus per omnia fuit assimilatus, infirmitati et mor- 
talitati obnoxia fuit ; nunc vero ab ea in omnem eternitatem libera est.’ 

Answ. 1. These properties of holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, which the apostle ascribes unto our Lord Jesus as our high priest, 
Heb. vii. 26, as also his offering himself without spot, ch. ix. 14, this man - 
ascribes to Christ as exalted in heaven, in contradistinction to what he was 
whilst on the earth, namely, because he was so holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners, in heaven. Now, if it doth not hence follow, 
that he was impure, defiled, guilty, like other sinners whilst he was on the 
earth, yet it doth undeniably, and that is the matter contended for, that he 
was not holy, harmless, and undefiled, in the sense here intended by the 
apostle. How this can be freed from open blasphemy, I am not able to 
discern. 

2. He is not secured by his ensuing distinction, that the Lord Christ was 
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before whilst on the earth perfectly holy as to his* manners, but that the 
epithets here used respect his nature. For not to assign all these properties 
unto the nature of Christ from the instant of his conception, or to deny 
them to belong thereto, is no less contrary to the Scripture, and really blas- 
phemous, than to deny him to have been holy with respect to his life and 
conversation. For he was the Holy Thing that was born of the Virgin, 
and as he was born of her by virtue of the miraculous creation and sancti- 
fication of his nature in the womb, whereof I have treated elsewhere at 
large. 

3. Here is a supposition included, that all the difference between Christ 
and us, whilst he was in this world, consisted only in the use of his freedom 
unto the perfect obedience wherein we fail and come short. That his na- 
ture was absolutely holy and impeccable, ours sinful and defiled, is cast out 
of consideration ; and yet to deny this difference between him and us, 1s no 
less blasphemous than what we before rejected. 

4. Christ in this world was indeed obnoxious to sufferings, and death 
itself, as having a nature on that account like to bis brethren in all things. 
To suppose that he was obnoxious to infirmity and mortality, because he 
was not yet holy, harmléss, undefiled, and separate from sinners, 15 injurious 
to his person, and derogatory from his love. For it was not from the neces- 
sity of his own condition in human nature, that he was exposed to sufferings 
or to death, but he became so by voluntary condescension for our sakes, 
Phil. ii. 5—8. We are obnoxious to these things on our own account, 
he only on ours. | 

5. In the death of Christ, when he shed his blood, he was ἀμνὸς apwpoc 
καὶ aoridoc, ‘a Lamb without spot and without blemish,’ 1 Pet. i. 19, ashe 
is said to offer himself, ἀμωμοὸν τῳ Θεῳ, “ without spot to God, Heb. ix. 14. 
He was therefore no less so before and in his death than after. It is indeed 
surprising, to be put by one professing himself a Christian, to the work of 
proving the Lord Christ to have been in his entire nature in this world, 
holy and harmiess. 

6. He doth not in the least relieve himself from these impieties, by his 
ensuing discourses on Eph. ν. 26, 27, that he ‘might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the Word; that he might present unto 
himself a glorious church, not haying spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy and without blemish. He contends that the 
making of the church holy and without blemish in this place, concerns its 
glorified state, because it is therewithal said to be a glorious church. In the 
same sense, therefore, as he affirmeth, is Christ said to be holy when he was 
glorified, and not before. But he adds herein to the weight and number of 
his preceding enormities. For in what sense soever the church is said to be 
made holy, or to be sanctified, whether it be in grace, or as instated in glory, _ 
it is so by being washed and cleansed from the spots, stains, and filth, which 
originally it had. But to ascribe such a sanctification or making holy to the 
Lord Christ, is the highest blasphemy imaginable. 

We may, therefore, firmly conclude, with the whole church of God, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, and the nature of the thing itself, that the Lord 
Christ was a priest, and executed his priestly office whilst he was on the 
earth, even then when he offered up himself to God, with strong cries and 
supplications, at his death on the cross. 

§ 13. That which yet remains, as belonging to our present design, is the 
consideration of the direct and immediate object of the sacerdotal actings 
of Christ, or the exercising his mediatory power by virtue of his priestly 
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office. This we have declared before, and proved, namely, that it is God 
himself. Our meaning is, that the Lord Jesus Christ, as the high priest of 
the church, acts on its behalf with God, doing those things which are to be 
done with him, according to the covenant before explained. As a king and 
prophet, he acts in the name of God towards us; as a priest, he acts towards 
God on our behalf. This, the whole economy of the Aaronical priesthood 
doth confirm, and the very nature of the great duties of this office, oblation 
and intercession, do necessarily infer. Doth Christ offer himself im sacri- 
fice unto God or unto ts? Doth he intercede with God or us? It is no 
small evidence of the desperate cause of our adversaries, that they are forced 
to put uncouth and horrid senses on these sacerdotal duties, to accommodate 
them to their sentiments. So, after that Smalcius had told us, that these 
things were thus expressed in Scripture, ‘ex nimio figurate loquendi studio,’ 
so traducing the wisdom and sobriety of the penmen thereof, he adds in the 
explication of that figurative expression, as he would have it, of Christ’s 
intercession : ‘Cum igitur de Christo dicitur eum pro nobis interpellare, 
aliud nihil dicitur, quam eum potentia illa sua sibi data, curam nostri gerere.’ 
It is not easily conceivable, how a greater violence can be offered toa sacred 
expression. By such interpretations, it is imposible to put an orthodox 
sense on all the writings of Smalcius. But in the vindication of his expo- 
sition of Christ’s intercession, he adds, ‘ That the power which Christ exer- 
ciseth in his eare of the church, and all his actings towards it, he received 
of God, and therefore, in the use of it, he is said to make intercession for 
us ;’ that is, he doth one thing, and is said to do another. What he doth, 
is not said, namely, that he acts in his power towards the church ; and what 
he doth not, that he is said to do, namely, to make intercession with God 
for us. The arguments whereby we confirm the truth asserted, have been 
before declared and confirmed. Wherefore, to put a close to this whole 
disputation, and to give the reader a specimen of the subtilty and perpetual 
tergiversation of our adversaries in this cause, wherein also, occasion will 
be administered farther to explain sundry things relating unto this office of 
Christ, I shall examine strictly the whole discourse of Crellius on this sub- 
ject, and therein, give a peculiar instance of the sophistical ability of these 
men, in evading the force of arguments and testimonies from the Scripture. 

§ 14. Grotius proves, that the first actings of Christ as a priest, were 
towards God, from Heb. v. 1, and ch. vii. 3, whereunto Crellius replies, 
cap. 10, part 3, p. 474. ‘Postrema hee verba ita sunt comparata, ut per 
se Socini sententi# non repugnent, Grotium nil juvent. Fatetur enim 
Socinus quoque et satis clare docet Auctor 1). Heb. 1. 17, actionem Christi 
qua sacerdos est, et sic ejus sacrificium expiatorium esse ex eorum numero 
que pro homine fiunt apud Detm ; ut alia hic deductione, cum de Christi 
sacrificio queeratur, non fuerit opus. De sensu ergo queritur, cum de verbis 
constat.’ 

Answ. 1. The agreement which he pretends between Grotius and himself 
in this matter, as to the words of the apostle, is enough with sober men to 
put an end to the whole controversy. The question is, whether Christ, as 
a high priest, did act principally towards God, or towards us. Towards 
God, saith the apostle, and Grotius from him. We are agreed, saith 
Crellius, about these words, all the question is about their sense. As how ? 
namely, whether they signify that Christ exerciseth this office towards God, 
οὐ towards us. For thisis that which after along tergiversation he comes to: , 
page 477, Talem hac in parte Christi actionem esse aperte indicat Apos- 
tolus que circa nos primo yersetur, non yero circa Deum. ‘The apostle 
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intimateth plainly, that such is the (sacerdotal) actings of Christ in this 
matter, as is first exercised towards us, and not towards God.’ Whatever, 
therefore, is otherwise pretended, that question between him and us, is 
about the words themselves. and their truth, and not about their sense and 
meaning. For if it be true that the Lord Christ, ca®torarat ὑπερ ανθρωπων 
Ta προς Tov Θεον, is ‘appointed as a priest for man, or on their behalf, in 
the things belonging unto God,’ or to be done with God, Heb. y. 1, and that 
in an especial manner, εἰς τὸ προσφερειν δωρα τε και Suovac, ch. viii. 3, ‘to 
offer gifts and sacrifices to God,’ the whole sense is granted which we plead 
for. If he is not so appointed, if he doth not do so, that is, if he were not 
ordained to act with God in the behalf of men, if he did not offer sacrifice 
for them, or for the expiation of their sins, then are not these words true, 
and it is in vain to contend about the sense of them. 2. I shall only fur- 
ther observe the sophistry of that expression, ‘actionem Christi qua sacerdos 
est, ‘that action of Christ whereby he is a priest.’ For he intends that 
Christ is only denominated a priest, for some action he doth perform ; 
whereas, in truth he performs those actions by virtue of his priesthood, and 
could not perform them were he not a priest in office. 

Having laid this foyndation, Crellius enters upon a large discourse, 
wherein he doth nothing but perpetually divert from the argument in hand, 
and by a multitude of words, strive to hide himself from the sense of it, 
Take him when he supposeth himself out of its reach, and he speaketh plainly. 
So he doth, Lib. de Caus. Mort. Christi, page 7, ‘Cum consideratur Christus 
ut sacerdos, etsi similitudinem refert ejus qui Deo aliquid hominum nomine 
prestet, si tamen rem ipsam penitius spectes, deprehendes eum talem esse 
sacerdotem qui Dei nomine aliquid nobis prestet. ‘When Christ is con- 
sidered as a priest, although he bears the likeness of one that doth some- 
thing with God on the behalf of men, yet if you look more narrowly into 
the matter itself, you will find that he 15. such a priest, who acts towards us 
inthe name of God’ If we may but hold him to this plain declaration of 
his mind, (which indeed he must keep to, or lose his cause,) the vanity 
and tergiversation that is in all his other evasionsand pretences, will be evident. 

§ 15. But, because we have resolved on a particular examination of all 
that can be pretended in this matter, on behalf of our adversaries, we may 
consider his plea at large, in his own words. 1. Grotius ita verba ea pro- 
culdubio intelligit, ac si dictum esset sacrificiis moveri Deum, ut hominibus 
benefaciat, et expiatoriis quideni, ut remissionem peccatorum 115 concedere 
velit. 2, Hocsiin eam sententiam accipiatur, in quam alias Grotius hujus- 
modi verba in nostro negotio sumere solet, ut significet 3. Deum iratum 
ac poenas expetentem, ita tamen ut non ayersetur omnes ire deponende 
rationes, sacrificiis placari, et ad ignoscendum flecti, 4. non est id 
de omnibus sacrificiis expiatoriis, etiam proprie dictis admittendum, imo 
de iis que proprie ita appellantur 5. minus quam de aliis ab | 
homine profectis, precibus scilicet, poenitentia, animi humilitate, seu 
cordis ac spiritus contritione. 6. Neque enim sub lege eo pacto Deum 
movebant sacrificia ab ipso preescripta preesertim semper. Sed cum Deus 
enim antea decrevisset, se intervenientibus illis sacrificiis delicta et lapsus 
velle condonare, iis oblatis, 7. vi decreti istius effectus 116 apud Deum con- 
sequebatur, etiam si is actu non irasceretur, imo ideo potius offerebantur 
sacrificia, ne, si forte negligerentur, irasceretur, quam ut jam iratus placa- 
retur. Quod si vocem movendi, et ceteras ei similes, eo modo hic accipias, 
quem nos alibi etiam explicuimus, ut significent conditione prestita apud 
Deum efficere, ut vi decreti sui effectum hominibus benefaciat, et reatum 
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peccati deleat poenamque avertat, sive per se ut sub lege, sive per alum ut 
N. Federis tempore, id quod Grotius ait, tum de sacrificiis legalibus, tum 
etiam de morte Christi, 8. Quam sacrificium, et quidem expiatorium esse 
fatemur, licet per se in hoc genere nondum perfectum, verum est. 

Answ. 1. There was no need at all of this large and ambiguous repetition 
of the whole state of the controversy about the nature and use of sacrifices 
in this place, where the argument concerned only the proper object of 
Christ's sacerdotal actings. And he knew well enough the mind of Grotius 
as to the sense of what he asserted ; only it was necessary to retreat into 
this long diversion, to avoid the force of the testimonies produced against 
him. 2. The sense which we plead for, as to the expiation of our sins by 
Jesus Christ is plain and evident. God was the Author and Giver of the 
law, and the sanction thereof; the supreme, righteous, holy Rector, Gover- 
nor, and Judge of all persons and actions relating thereunto, the Dispenser 
of rewards and punishments, according to the sense and sentence of it. 
Man transgressed this law by sin, and did what lay in him thereby to cast 
off the government of God. This rendered him obnoxious to the sentence, 
curse, death, and punishment threatened in the sanction of the law, which 
God, as the righteous, holy, supreme Governor of all, was, on the account 
of his righteousness, authority, and veracity, obliged to execute. This re- 
spect of God towards the transgressors of his law, the Scripture represents, 
under the notion and expression of his anger against sin and sinners, which 
is nothing but the engagement of his justice to punish offenders. On this 
account God would not, and without the violation of his justice and vera- 
city, could not forgive sin, or dismiss sinners unpunished, without an atone- 
ment made by an expiatory sacrifice, wherein his justice also was to be 
satisfied, and his law to be fulfilled. And this was done by the sacrifice of 
Christ, according to the tenor and compact between God and him before 
described. 3. The advantage that Crellius seeks from the words of 
Grotius, in the entrance of his discourse, of God's being ‘ angry with sin- 
ners, yet not so as to depose all thoughts of reconciliation, will stand him 
in no stead ; for he intended ne more by them, but that, although God was 
_ provoked as the righteous Governor of his creatures, yet he determined not 

absolutely to destroy them, when he had found a ransom ; that is, provided 
his justice were satisfied, his honour repaired, his law fulfilled, all which, 
his own holiness and faithfulness required, he would pardon sin, and take 
away the punishment from sinners. That whereby this was done, was the 
sacrifice of Christ, whose object, therefore, must be God himself; and 
consequently, he*is the object of all his sacerdotal actings. 4. All expiatory 
sacrifices did in their way and kind, procure the remission of sins by the 
way of atonement, and not otherwise. Nor can Crellius give any one in- 
stance to the contrary ; their first and principal design was to atone and 
pacify anger, or to turn away wrath and punishment, as due from the dis- 
pleasure of God, and therefore, their first effect was towards God himself. 
5. The means on our part for the obtaining of the actual remission of sin, 
and sense thereof in our consciences, as prayer, repentance, humiliation, 
contrition of heart and spirit, are not means of making atonement, wherein 
there is always the nature of compensation and satisfaction. If we apply 
ourselves unto God by them to any such purpose, or rest upon them to that 
end, we render them useless, yea, an abomination. Yea, they are all en- 
joined to us on supposition of atonement made for sin, in and by the blood 
of Christ, and so they were from the foundation of the world. From the 
giving of the first promise, wherein the Lord Christ was a Lamb slain, as to | 
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the efficacy of his future oblation, God forgave sins for his sake, and not 
otherwise. And the duties enjoined us, in order unto actual remission, or 
a sense of it in our consciences, are all to be founded in the faith of that 
atonement, which is supposed, and is to be pleaded in them all. For in 
Christ ‘alone it is that we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins. But all this is a diversion from the present argument and 
inquiry, which concerns only the proper object of the sacerdotal actings of 
Christ, and not the nature of his sacrifice, which shall be spoken to else- 
where. And these very duties whereby we make application for actual re- 
mission or pardon upon the atonement made, have God for their object also, 
and so must every thing which hath an influence of any kind for the par- 
don of sin. 6. The account he gives concerning the interest of expiatory 
sacrifices in procuring the pardon of sin, is false and sophistical. That God, 
not being angry with sin, should decree, that upon the offering of sacrifices. 
he would pardon it, and would have such sacrifices offered, not because he 
was angry, but that he might not be so, is a vain imagination. Tor all 
sacrifices were offered for sins that were past, and all applications we can 
make to God by the sacrifice of Christ for the pardon of sin, respects it as 
past. And, therefore wexe sacrifices instituted, to make atonement, that is, 
to avert and turn away wrath already deserved and due to the offender. 
To say this was done, not because God was angry at sin, but that he might 
not be so when it was already committed, is inconsistent with truth and 
reason. Hor God is angry with sin because it is committed ; and if he be 
not so, he is never angry with it. That which we intend hereby is, that he 
forbids every sin, and hath annexed a threatening of punishment unto that 
prohibition: this is his anger. 7. That expression, ‘ vi decreti, that God 
pardons sin by virtue of his decree, contains sundry secrets of these men’s 
doctrine. For it is intimated that all which belongs to the expiation of 
sin by sacrifices, was a mere free constitution, nothing in them, nothing 
which they had any respect to, or in the atonement made by them, was any 
way necessary on the account of the righteousness or holiness of God. For 
this decree of God is nothing but a voluntary constitution of this order of 
things, that sacrifices should go before remission, and not contribute any 
thing thereto. There is, therefore, nothing in that discourse, ‘ Conditione 
prestita apud Deum efficere, ut vi decreti sui, &c., but that sacrifices by 
God’s appointment were an act of worship antecedent to the remission of 
sins. It is true, there is nothing done in thé whole matter of the expiation 
of sin, but it depends on God’s decree and appointment. But the things 
disposed of by virtue of that decree, have this relation one to another, that 
the sacrifice of Christ shall be, and is, the procuring cause of the pardon of 
sin. God may, therefore, be said to pardon sin, ‘in decreto suo, as the 
original disposing cause; but he doth it not without respect to the sacrifice 
of Christ, as the meritorious procuring cause. It is not, therefore, merely 
an antecedent condition, making way for the accomplishment of a voluntary 
decree, but it isa moral cause appointed of God, in his decree for the effect- 
ing of pardon. 8. I wonder with what confidence he here affirms, that the 
death of Christ was an expiatory sacrifice, when he knew himself that he 
did not believe it so to be. That Christ offered but one sacrifice, both they 
and we agree. That this was not in his death, that it was in heaven when 
he presented himself unto God, that indeed it consists in the power which 
he hath, as glorified and exalted, to free us from the punishment due unto 
sin, is the sum of what he pleads for in this part of his book. Both here 
and elsewhere he endeavours to prove, that Christ was not a priest whilst 
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he was on the earth, that his death was only a pre-requisite condition (and 
so was his life also) unto the offering of himself. But from all these open 
contradictions, he shelters himself by saying, that it was not as yet perfect 
in this kind. But why doth he say that it was not a perfect sacrifice, while 
he believes that it was none at all. Or if it be not a perfect sacrifice, was 
if a part of the perfect sacrifice that was afterwards completed in heaven ? 
If it were so, then was Christ a priest whilst he was on the earth, then did 
he offer himself unto God in his death, then was God the object of that 
sacerdotal act, as we contend and plead: if these things belong not unto it, 
then it was neither a perfect sacrifice nor imperfect, neither complete nor in- 
complete, neither part of a sacrifice, nor the whole, which we shall find him 
granting in his next words. 

§ 5. ‘Sed si loquaris de (1)Sacrificio seu oblatione Christi expiatoria per- 
fecta, quam in ceelis peragit, quamque 1). Auctor ad Heb. explicat, et Gro- 
tius qui eam ostentionis appellat et agnoscit; de ea aliquid amplius dici 
debet. (2) Neque enim ea ad remissionem peccatorum intervenit tanquam 
nuda quedam conditio, aut res ad alterum tantum, qui remissionem reipsa 
preestet, aliqua ratione impellendum comparata; sed potissimum tanquam 
vera causa efficiens quee vi sua remissionem peccatorum nobis a Deo decre- 
tam preestat ; et efficacia sua eorum vim quam ad nos damnandos et divinis 
suppliciis obnoxios reddendos habent, extinguit ac delet.’ 

Answ. As the former discourse was a mere diversion from the present 
question and argument, so this is partly a begging of the’ question in 
general, and partly a concession of what he labours to avoid the inconvenience 
of. For, 1. It is a plain begging of the main question to say and suppose, 
that the perfect expiatory sacrifice of Christ consisted only in what he 
performed in heaven, the contrary whereunto we have sufficiently proved 
before, and which they shall never evince, whilst the Scripture is owned 
to be the word of God. 2. The latter part of his discourse plainly grants 
what he would seem to deny, but proves it not. He denies that the sacrifice 
of Christ respects God so much, as a condition pre-required unto the for- 
giveness of sin. But he will have it to be the efficient cause of pardon; 
that is, the Lord Christ being entrusted with power from God, to that end 
and purpose after his ascension into heaven, doth take away our sin, or free 
and deliver us from the punishment due to it. Now, though this be true, yet 
this is not the oblation or sacrifice of himself, nor can any man reconcile 
the notions of a sacrifice with this actual efficiency in delivering us from 
the punishment of sin, so as that they should be the same. Hereof it is 
granted that we, and not God, are the first and immediate object ; but that 
the oblation or sacrifice of Christ consists herein, is wholly denied: nor 
doth he here attempt to prove it so to do. 3. What account on this suppo- 
sition can be given of the intercession of Christ, which is his second great 
sacerdotal duty? Doth this also consist in a powerful efficiency in us, of 
what God hath decreed concerning his pardoning, blotting out, and ex- 
tinguishing of sin? Is this the nature of it, that whereas God had de- 
creed freely to pardon sin, and to take away the punishment due to it, this 
intercession is his powerful taking away of that punishment, and his actual 
deliverance of us from sin? Is it possible, that an act and duty of this 
nature should be expressed by a word of a more opposite signification and 
importance? For my part I value not that use of right reason that these 
men so much boast of, which is exercised in giving a wrong signification to 
words, expressive of so weighty truths and duties? Who but they can 
possibly understand any thing by Christ's intercession in heaven at the 
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right hand of God, but his procuring from him grace, mercy, and pardon 
for us, by virtue of his antecedent oblation? And God is the object of his 
actings herein. 

δ 17. But he proceeds to give countenance to what he hath assserted. 
(1) ‘Itaque quemadmodum oblationis vox, ut infra clarius patebit, ad hance 
Christi actionem (2) ob similitudinem cum legalibus sacrificiis transfertur ; 
ita et loquutio heec (3) quod peragatur, vel fiat, apud Deum pro hominibus. 
(4) Similitudo in eo est (5) quod quemadmodum legalia sacrificia ideo Deo 
ofterebantur (6) et coram ipsius vultu perficiebantur, ut iis peractis (7) vi 
decreti ipsius homines, pro quibus offerebantur, remissionem peccatorum 
ab ipso obtinerent ; ita (8) interveniente Christi oblatione, seu apparitione 
coram Dei vultu (9) per sanguinis fusionem facta, et cum summo salutis 
nostre perficiendze desiderio conjuncta, (10) homines a Deo vi decreti 
ipsius, ipsiusque virtute, quam eum in finem Christo concessit, liberationem 
a peenis obtinent. (11) Indicare nempe hac loquutione Spiritus Sanctus 
voluit remissionem peccatorum quam Christus in ccelis apud Patrem de- 
gens nobis preestet, a Deo ejusque benignitate primo proficisci, et quicquid 
ad eam in nobis perficiendam sit, id totum ipsius virtute et auctoritate 
Christo, qui ut eam adipjsceretur, et sic nos a peccatorum pcenis reipsa 
liberare posset, sanguinem suum fuderat, eoque cum desiderio ccelum fuerat 
ingressus, data peragi. (12) Itaque ut id exprimat, non modo Christi in 
ceelos ingressum atque ad Deum accessum, per quem factum est ut ad dex- 
tram ipsius consideret, et plenam peccata nobis remittendi potestatem ob- 
tineret, sed et perpetuam apud ipsum permansionem, cum salutis nostre | 
cura conjunctam ita considerat, ac si ab ea Deus aliqua ratione moveretur ad 
remissionem peccatorum nobis vi decreti sui concedendam. (13) Et sic 
inter hance et illam actus quidam ipsius Dei, propitium se nobis exhibentis, 
et nos a poena liberantis interveniret ; cum tamen ipse Christus potestate 
_ sibi, a Deo, et olim decreta, et in coelum ingresso donata, id totum, quod ad 
nos a poena liberandos pertinet, ejus nomine faciat.’ 

Answ. 1. The name of oblation and sacrifice is not applied at all to that 
action of Christ which this man intends, namely, his appearance in heaven, 
which, as to its efficacy on our behalf, belongs to his intercession, Rom. viii. 
34; 1 John iu. 2. There is more also in the sacrifice of Christ, than the 
transferring the name of oblation to any action of his, which is not so in- 
deed. These little artifices and insinuations, which, when discovered, are 
a mere begging of the thing in question, make up the principal parts of 
Crellius’ defence. Wherefore, 2. The name of oblation is not transferred 
to that action of Christ, wherein his sacrifice did truly and really consist, 
namely, his death and blood-shedding, merely by an allusion taken from the 
Jegal sacrifices ; butit is so called by the Holy Ghost because it is so indeed, 
as haying the true proper nature of a sacrifice, so as that it was the pattern 
or idea in the mind of God of all other sacrifiees which he appointed, and 
which therefore were ordained to no other end, but to prefigure the nature, 
and exhibit the efficacy thereof. 3. That expression of doing things ‘ apud 
Deum,’ or doing for men the things that appertain unto God, cannot on the 
hypothesis of these men be ascribed to Christ out of a similitude to what 
was done by the priests of old. For whatever they did as priests, they did 
it unto God ; but the Lord Christ, according to these men, did nothing asa 
priest unto God. And how can that which he doth towards us be called by 
the name of what the priests did of old towards God, because of its likeness 
hereto, seeing there is no likeness between these things? For what simili- 
tude is there between offering of a bloody sacrifice to God, thereby to make 
atonement for the guilt of sin, and the actual powerful deliverance of us 
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from the punishment due to sin? What such similitude, I say, is there 
between these things, as to warrant their being called by the same name, 
which answers to one of them properly, and to the other not at all? That 
therefore which is here pretended, amounts to no more than this; namely, 
that whereas he doth nothing in his offering with God, but with men, he is 
said to offer himself, by reason of a similitude in what he did, to what the 
priests did in their oblations, who did nothing with men therein, but with 
God. As therefore we know that the sacerdotal acting of Christ was not 
called an oblation, offering, or sacrifice, merely out of the similitude that 
was between it and the sacrifices of old, although we grant that indeed there 
was more than a mere similitude between them, even a typical relation, the 
one being designed to represent the nature and exhibit the virtue of the 
other, whence they are both properly called by the same name ; yet accord- 
ing to the opinion of our adversaries, we deny that there is any such like- 
ness or similitude between what Christ doth in taking away of sin, and what 
was done hy the priests of old, as that any denomination could or ought 
thence to be taken, or any name assigned to it. As for the death of Christ, 
Crellius peremptorily denies it to have been Christ’s perfect expiatory sacri- 
fice. And for his offering himself in heaven, he affirms that whatever 
other appearance may be of it, yet indeed it is wholly conversant about us, 
and not about God. It is therefore in vain to inqure after reasons and 
grounds on which Christ may be said to do those things in his sacrifice ‘ que 
sunt apud Deum peragenda, when it cannot be truly spoken at all, and 15 
directly denied by them. 4. Let it therefore be observed, that the simili- 
tude that was between the sacrifices of the law and that of Christ, was not 
a bare natural or moral similitude, whence the one of them might be called 
by the name of the other, that name belonging to the one properly, to the 
other metaphorically ; but whereas there is a generical identity between them, 
both of them agreeing in the same general nature of being proper sa- 
crifiees in their own special kind; the one of them, namely, those 
of the priests under the law, were instituted and ordained to represent 
the other, or the sacrifice of Christ, whence arose a similitude between 
them, as there was a real difference on many other accounts. And 
the relation that was between them, which these men would have to be a 
similitude, onlyarose from these three respects. 1. That the sacrifice of Christ 
was that pattern in heavenly things, according to the idea whereof, all legal 
sacrifices were appointed to make a representation. ‘That is, God having 
designed his Son Jesus Christ to be the high priest of his church, and to 
expiate their sins by the sacrifice of himself, did appoint the legal priest- 
hood and sacrifices, obscurely to delineate that design before its actual ac- 
complishment. And indeed here lies the true difference between us and 
the Sociniansin this matter. For they suppose that God having for certain 
ends instituted the offlce of priests and duty of sacrificing in the church of 
old, some things that were done afterwards, and, are yet done by Christ, be- 
cause of their allusion to, and some kind of likeness with, what was done 
in and by those institutions, are called by their names. We judge on the other 
hand, that God originally designing the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ, 
that he might represent his purpose therein to be accomplished in the ful- 
ness of time, and grant an outward means or pledge to the church of an 
interest in the nature, efficacy, and benefit thereof, and for no other end, ap- 
pointed the typical priesthood and sacrifice of the Old Testament, as hath been 
proved at large before. Wherefore, 2. Seeing they were types appointed 
of God to set out, teach, and prefigure the sacrifice of Christ, whatever was _ 
in them that did not arise from the natural and indispensable imperfections 
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of them by whom they were offered, and the nature of the offerings them- 
selves, but was directly of divine institution, was in the mind and will of 
God instructive beforehand of the nature and use of the sacrifice of Christ. 
If therefore those priests offered sacrifices to God, so did Christ ; if they 
made atonement by blood, so did Christ ; if those sacrifices consisted in the 
slaying and oblation on the altar of the victim, so did Christ in his death 
and biood-shedding ; if God were the principal immediate object of their 
sacerdotal actings, so he was of Christ’s. 3. They were by God's ordinance 
figuratively communicative of the real virtue of the sacrifice of Christ ; 
that is, God appointed them to this end, that the church making use of 
them in the faith of the promise concerning the future sacrifice of Christ, 
should through them be made partakers of the benefits thereof, they being 
means of exhibiting spiritually what they did carnally represent. Crellius 
thinks, that all sacrifices were only conditions required antecedently to the 
free pardon of sin, which he calls the pardoning of sin by virtue of God's 
decree ; but that they had no influence to the procuring of the remission of 
sin ; which is in effect, that they did no way make atonement for sin. But 
then no man living can give an account of their special nature, or why God 
did institute a condition of that kind, when any duties or acts of obedience 
of any other sort, would kave served to the same end. It is plain, that 
all expiatory sacrifices did at least make a representation of commutation, 
satisfaction, pacification of wrath, turning away of evil, the procurement of 
mercy, reconciliation, and atonement ; and if they did nothing of this nature, 
it is hard to find any reason of their institution. Wherefore the similitude 
invented by Crellius, is of no consideration in this matter, but is only found 
out on purpose to destroy the true analogy that is between the legal sacri- 
fices and that of Christ. 5. There is indeed, according to the opinion of 
these men, no similitude between them ; for the legal sacrifices did not con- 
sist in the representation of the beast sacrificed, much less in any exaltation 
and power that it had afterwards ; but in the slaying and offering of it on 
the altar, to which there is not the least resemblance in that which they call 
the perfect expiatory sacrifice of Christ. 6. The offering of sacrifices 
‘coram Dei vultu, before the face of God, is true, but not in his sense ; 
for he confines it to the presence of God in the sanctuary only: whereas 
that which was done at the altar, was also said to be done before God, and 
nowhere else were any sacrifices offered. 7. The use of legal sacrifices here 
granted byhim is indeednone at all ; for the decree of God,that is the free plea- 
sure of God is made the only cause of the remission of sin, without respect 
to any procuring cause or means whatever. And if propitiatory or expiatory 
sacrifices had no influence into the remission of sin, if they made not atone- 
ment for it, they were of no use at all. Nor is there any thing found in 
the application of these things to Christ and his sacrifice. For, 8. The ob- 
lation or sacrifice of Christ was not the same with, nor did consist in his 
appearance in the presence of God in heaven, but was antecedent thereto. 
He offered himself, and afterwards appears in the presence of God for us, 
as is plainly expressed. 9. This oblation of Christ is said to be per san- 
guinis fusionem, ‘ by the shedding of his blood ; but how or in what sense ? 
The words are used to keep unto some seeming compliance with the Scripture, 
wherein our redemption, forgiveness, freedom from wrath, all the effects of 
the sacrifice of Christ, are frequently and signally ascribed to his bloodshed. 
But is there any intention to intimate, that effusion of blood had any in- 
terest or concern in his oblation? We know it had not, according to these 
men, but only as an antecedent condition to his exaltation, as.was his whole 
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life and humiliation.” 10. The manner of the expiation of sin by the sacri- 
fice of Christ, here at large described by Crellius, is absurd, dissonant from 
reason, and contradictory to the Scripture in itself ; and the manner of its 
declaration, sophistical. The words are to this purpose: ‘That Christ as a 
priest offered himself unto God through the effusion of his blood, to obtain 
for us mercy, pardon of sin, and deliverance from punishment ; but the mean- 
ing or sense intended is, that being exalted in heaven after his death, by 
the power that he had received from God, he pardons our sins, and delivereth 
us from the.punishment due unto them. But this is such a way of teaching 
things, as becometh neither the holy penmen of the Scripture, nor any man 
of common sobriety. And to increase the fondness of the story, Christ is 
said to do these things with God, or towards God, when men are the ex- 
press object of what he doth; and this in his ensuing discourse he directly 
asserts and contends for. 1. This is that, it seems, which the Holy Ghost 
would intimate by these expressions of Christ's being a priest, of his offer- 
ing himself to God an expiatory sacrifice, of cur redemption thereon by his 
blood in the forgiveness of our sins; namely, ‘That whatever Christ doth 
in heaven towards the pardon of sin, or the pardon of sin which he affords 
us, proceedeth in the first place from the kindness and benignity of God, 
because he hath given power unto him for that end and purpose. But if 
no more be indeed intended in this expression, if the sacrifice of Christ did 
in no sense procure our redemption or pardon of sin, or deliverance from the 
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use these expressions. Why he should largely and particularly insist upon 
them and their explanation for our instruction, seeing the only thing in- 
tended by them, namely, that the pardon of our sins proceeds originally 
from divine benignity and grace, and that the Lord Christ, as Mediator, 
hath received all his power from God the Father, is taught and expressed a 
thousand times more plainly and clearly in other places and words, and 
whereas these things and expressions signify no such things as those in- 
tended, no man living can divine. Let him that can, assign a tolerable 
reason why the exercise of the power of Christ in heaven, because it is 
given him of God, should be called his offering, sacrifice, or oblation of him- 
self, as the high priest of the church. All men freely acknowledge, that 
whatever power Christ hath as Mediator to forgive us our sins actually, to 
free us from the punishment deserved by them, he received it of God, who 
gave all things into his hand, because he laid down his life for his sheep ; 
but that his priesthood consists in the exercise of this power, and that the 
exercise thereof with love and care is his oblation and sacrifice of himself, 
being indeed only a consequent thereof, and the means of the administration 
of its virtue and efficacy, is a fond imagination. 12. In the mention of those 
things whereby God should at least seem to be moved to grant to us the 
pardon and remission of sin, Crellius utterly omits the death of Christ, 
reckoning up only his entrance into heaven, his great desire of our salva- 
tion, his access unto God, and sitting at his right hand; wherein he seems 
not much to aim at a compliance with the Scripture, which every-where as- 
cribes all these effects directly and immediately to the death and blood- 
shedding of Christ. 13. The sum of what remains of his discourse amounts 
to this, ‘ That although in what Christ did for us, there is an appearance, as 
though God upon the consideration of what was done by him, was moved to 
pardon sin, and free us from punishment, (which yet exclusively unto his 
death is not trne,) yet indeed there is no such thing intended, but only this 
is so, that Christ doth all this by virtue of the power he received from God, 
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and in his name.’ The sum of the whole is, that there is an appearance of 
Christ’s being a high priest, an appearance of his offering himself a sacrifice 
to God for us, an appearance of his acting with God on our behalf, an ap- 
pearance of his procuring redemption and pardon of sins for us; but in 
truth and really there is nothing intended, but that he hath received power 
from God after his humiliation to pardon our sins, and deliver us from 
punishment, which he exerciseth with love and tenderness. But yet all 
this while, he hath not directly denied, that Christ, in his offering himself 
as a priest, had first respect unto God, which was the only thing in question, 
and that because he had not long before granted that the Scripture in ex- 
press terms affirms it: but he would make a show of reason, why, though 
the thing be not so indeed, yet it is mentioned as though it were ; which is 
first to assign a falsehood to the holy writers, and then to excuse it. His 
ensuing discourse in this place, wherein he designs to prove that God is said 
to do something for Christ, which yet he doth himself (as the subduing of 
his enemies and the like,) by virtue of the power he hath received of God, 
is so exceedingly impertinent to the present occasion, as being designed only 
for a diversion from the cause in hand, as that I shall pass it by, and come 
to that part of his disputation, wherein he begins to speak his mind with more 
openness and freedom than before. | 

§ 18. Pag. 477. (1.) ‘Interdum tamen 1). ille Scriptor ad Heb. de Christ, 
sacerdotio et oblatione agens, et rem nudam ante oculos nobis ponere volens, 
neglecta aliquantum allusionis et comparationis cum ritibus legalibus con- 
cinnitate, talem hac in parte Christi actionem esse aperte indicat, que circa 
nos primo versetur, non vero circa Deum.’ 

Answ. 1. This is plain dealing, and to the purpose. To what end have 
we heen led about by all the long discourse which we have examined ? 
Grotius affirmed and proved, that the actings of Christ as a priest did in 
the first place respect God and not us. This Crellius durst not grant, lest 
he should prejudice his cause ; nor at first deny, until he had endeavoured 
to cast a mist before the eyes of the reader. But now supposing him suf- 
ficiently entangled or engaged, he expressly denies what Grotius affirmed. 
Be it so then that we, and not God, are the immediate objects of Christ’s 
sacerdotal actings, then did he offer himself to us and not unto God; and 
maketh intercession with us and not with God. For these are the only ge- 
neral sacerdotal actings of Christ, and if God be not the object of them, he 
did neither offer himself to God, nor mtercede with him. But, 2. He sup- 
poseth that all which seems to be asserted to that purpose, proceeds from 
the neat fitting of these things, by way of allusion to the legal sacrifices, 
which when the apostle neglecteth, he declares his intention to be quite 
otherwise. Let us consider the testimonies he produceth in the confirma- 
tion of this bold assertion. 

‘ Docet id, ut supra vidimus, locus ipsius sub finem, cap. 2. atque impri- 
mis ver. ult. ubi modum explicat, quo Christus tanquam pontifex in iis 
que apud Deum, peccata populi expiet. Modus vero iste est ; in quo enim 
ipse passus est cum tentaretur potest 115 qui tentantur auxiliari. Potest, 
inquit, ἢ, 6. ad id faciendum pronus est, aut id facere libenter solet. Idem 
docent verba, cap. 4. itidem sub finem quz eandem cum illis sententiam 
continent.’ 

Answ. 1. He is mistaken in supposing that the apostle, in the places al- 
leged, doth omit or neglect the consideration of the analogy between the 
ancient priesthood and sacrifice, and those of Christ. or in the first place, 
ch. ii. 17, those words, πιίστος apytepeve τα προς Tov Θεον, εἰς TO ἱλασκεσθαι 
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tac ἁμαρτιας του daov, * A faithful high priest in things pertaining unto God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the people, doth respect both the of- 
fice and whole work of the priests of old, in making atonement for sin by 
expiatory sacrifices. And inch. iy. 14, the entrance of Christ into heaven 
is asserted, in opposition to the entrance of the legal high priest into the 
carnal sanctuary. 2. The help which the Lord Christ gives to us, expressed 
ch. ii. 18, is founded in, and proceedeth from, the reconciliation or atone- 
ment which he is affirmed to have made in the first place, ver. 17. 3. The 
question under consideration is, whether the oblation of Christ doth in the 
first place respect God or us; and to prove that it respects us and not God, 
he cites this testimony of ver. 18, wherein there is no mention of his obla- 
tion at all, and omits the preceding words, where his oblation 15 so described 
by its effects, as to prove unavoidably that it respected God in the first 
place. 4. The succour which Christ affords unto them that are tempted, is 
no act of his priestly office; but it is the act of him who is our priest, and 
who was, as enabled thereunto by virtue of the reconciliation he had made 
by his oblation as a priest, so in the discharge of that office he underwent 
and suffered those things, whereby he is disposed and inclined to put forth 
his power in our behalf. 5. In ch. iv. 15, 16, the apostle treats not of the 
oblation of Christ, but of his personal qualification fitting him for his office ; 
and that which he hath a principal eye to, is his intercession, and the fruits 
of it; and we shall conclude that this is with God, at least until our adver- 
saries can affix some other tolerable sense unto that expression, or make 
intelligible their new kind of intercession with God for us, by acting his 
own power and love towards us. 

But he yet undertakes to prove, that what is here mentioned is the whole 
of what Christ doth as a priest for us, his discourse whereof, because it com- 
priseth the substance of all that he hath to plead in this cause, I shall at 
large transcribe and examine. 

§ 19. ‘ Ad ea vero illustranda et confirmanda adhibentur ea a 1). Auctore 
que subjiciuntur initio cap. v. ut indicat particula enim, qu initium istud 
cap. v. cum fine capitis preecedentis connectit. Quare ex illis constare po- 
test quid D. Auctor sibi velit verbis, quatenus ea ad Christum accommodari 
debent, que Grotius hic urget, eaque de causa totum locum adscribemus. 
Est autem hujusmodi: Non habemus pontificem qui non possit compati 
infirmitatibus nostris; sed tentatum per omnia secundum similitudinem 
absque peccato. Accedamus ergo cum fiducia ad thronum gratiz ut acci- 
plamus misericordiam et gratiam ad opportunum auxilium, Omnis enim 
Pontifex ex hominibus acceptus pro hominibus constituitur in lis que ad 
(vel apud) Deum, ut offerat dona et victimas pro peccatis; qui possit mode- 
rate condolere ignorantibus et errantibus siquidem etiam ipse circundatus 
est infirmitate, &c. - Ubi vides illis cap. v. verbis, quod pontifex con- 
stituatur in iis que ad Deum, ut offerat dona et victimas pro peccatis, 
nihil in preecedentibus respondere preeter illa quod a Christo accepturi simus 
musericordiam et gratiam ad opportunum auxilium ; quod sit cum nobis ten- 
tatis, ac vehementer trepidantibus succurrat et ne malorum pondere pressi 
tentationi succumbamus, ac peccatorum nostrorum poenam luamus, efficit ; 
aut tune cum impii suorum scelerum dant pcenas ipse nos tuetur, et ne cum 
illis una pernicie involvamur, potestate sua divina intercedit. Quod idem 
ut vidimus, cap. 11. indicatur in verbis illis ubi expiationis quam Christus 
apud Deum peragit modus explicatur. At hujusmodi actio circa nos primo 
versatur non vero circa Deum nisi improprie loquamut.’ 

Answ. 1. I have at large transcribed this whole passage, that we may see 
what is the only foundation which he builds upon, or argument he hath to 
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prove, that the sacerdotal acts of Christ respect us in the first place, and not 
God. The whole of what he pleads issues from this single supposition, 
that the apostle in the beginning of the fifth chapter intends nothing but 
the confirmation of what he had delivered in the end of the fourth; and 
therefore that the offering of gifts and sacrifices for sin unto God, is only 
his giving help and succour unto us in our temptations, which is the most 
uncouth expression and explication of one thing by another, that ever was 
in the world. Now this supposition is apparently false ; and the connexion 
of the discourse which he feigneth at pleasure, every way insufficient to force 
us unto such a fond and brainless exposition of the words. That which 
alone he pleads in justification of his assertion, is the introduction of this 
new discourse, by the causal particle yap, ‘for, as though it intimated, that 
the apostle designed no more but to give a reason of what he had before 
laid down, concerning the help and succour, which we have in all our temp- 
tations and sufferings from our high priest. This indeed he doth also in 
the description he gives us of the nature and duties of this office, wherein 
he doth not merely explain what he had before delivered, but adds other 
considerations also of the nature and acts of that office, confirming our 
faith and expectation thefein ; but his principal regard is to the whole sub- 
ject-matter treated of, as being now to give his reasons, why he doth so in- 
dustriously instruct them in the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ. And 
this use of the same particle in his transitions from one thing to another, 
wherein it respects not so much what immediately went before in particular, 
as the relation of what ensues to his whole design, and is also sometimes 
redundant, we have manifested by sundry instances in our exposition. 
Wherefore the apostle having occasionally digressed from the priesthood of 
Christ, which he had proposed unto consideration in the end of the second 
chapter, through the third and unto the 14th verse of the fourth, he there 
returns again to his first design. And this he doth by declaring in general 
the glory of Christ as a priest, his eminency above those of the order of 
Aaron, and the spiritual advantage which we receive, not from his being a 
priest, but from his being such a person, so qualified in the discharge of his 
office, as he is there by him described. Having expressed this in the last 
verses of the 4th chapter, and thereby stirred up the Hebrews to a diligent 
attention to what he had to instruct them in with respect hereunto, in the 
beginning of the fifth, he lays the foundation of all his subsequent dis- 
courses about the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. This he does by a 
general description of that office, and of its duties, with what belongs 
essentially thereto in all that are partakers thereof; adding some particu- 
lar instances of the imperfections that attended it in the priests under the 
law, making application of the former to Jesus Christ, and discarding the 
consideration of the latter. As, therefore, in the end of the fourth chapter, 
he prepares the way to his intended declaration of the nature and duties of 
the sacerdotal office of Christ, by declaring in general the advantage we 
have, from the susception of that office by him who was the Son of God 
incarnate ; so here, in the beginning of the fifth, he adds a description 
of the power, acts, and duties of that office, whence our benefits by 1t do 
originally arise. There is therefore no such coherence between these pas- 
sages, as should warrant us to look on Christ’s helping and assisting of them 
that are tempted, to be the same, with his offering gifts and sacrifices to 
God. Yea, suppose that the apostle in these words doth only give the rea- 
son of what he had before asserted, which is all that is pleaded by Crellius 
to impose this nonsensical sense upon us, yet thereby also his pretension 
would be everted. For the reason of any thing differs from the thing if- 
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self. And if he proves only that we may have help and succour from 
Christ as our high priest, on this ground, that every priest doth offer gifts 
and sacrifices for sin, it doth not follow, that his helping of us, and his 
offering of sacrifice, are the same, yea it follows that they are distinct and 
different, the latter being given in as one reason and cause of the former. 
2. What is here farther discoursed, concerning our deliverance by the power 
and care of Christ from sin and destruction, even then when wicked and 
impenitent persons shall be utterly destroyed, is true; but yet it is not his 
offering of sacrifice unto God for sin, but it is a consequent thereof. The 
consideration of it is indeed a matter of great consolation and encourage- 
ment to believers, but it is not to be asserted to the exclusion of that, which 
is the fountain of all the benefits which we receive by his mediation, And 
now it may be considered whether any thing be here offered by this author, 
either to prove that we are the first object of all the sacerdotal actings of 
Christ, or in answer unto the testimonies alleged that God alone is so. But 
he hath yet somewhat more to add, and therefore proceeds. 

‘ Animadvertendum autem est in loco utroque, sed apertius in posteriori 
ob (1) allusionem ad sacerdotium legale et similitudinem quandam que 
Christo cum pontificibus Aaronicis intercedat, (2) ad Christum etiam ac- 
commodari infirmitatem, quee in pontificibus istis exstitit, quaque 11 impelli 
debuerint ad aliorum infirmitates tanto promptius expiandas ; cum tamen in 
Christo quippiam alterius generis infirmitatibus illis, quee nihil aliud erant 
quam lapsus et ignorantiz seu delicta ex infirmitate profecta, opponatur, 
nempe tentationes seu afflictiones ipsius, quarum memor, nobis tentatis atque 
afflictis succurrere tanto promptius soleat.’ 

Answ. 1. This man seems to aim at nothing, but how he may evade 
the force of truth, and thereon lays hold of every appearing advantage, 
though indeed contradicting himself therein. For in the entrance of his 
production of these testimonies, he tells us, ‘that they are such places as 
wherein the apostle, neglecting the allusion unto the priesthood of old, 
doth plainly and openly declare the nature of that of Christ.’ But here, 
in pressing of those testimonies, he pleads the ‘express mention of that 
allusion as the principal reason of his exposition. 2. It is not true, that 
those infirmities of the priests of old, which consisted in their sins and 
ignorances, are any way accommodated unto Christ. The things here 
spoken of the nature of the priests’ office and the discharge of it by them 
with whom it was intrusted, are distributed unto the subjects intended ac- 
cording to their capacity. In the priests of old there were such infirmities, 
as they had need to offer for their own sins also; in Christ there was no 
such thing, nor any thing that answered thereunto. But in all priests 
there were infirmities, such as inseparably attend our human nature in 
this mortal life, and these our high priest Christ Jesus was subject to, 
whence he was liable to be tempted and suffer. These the apostle doth not 
accommodate to Christ, but really ascribes unto him, see ver. 7,8, with our 
exposition. 3. This one concession of Crellius, that Christ our high priest, 
that is, as our high priest, was subject to temptations and sufferings, which 
he must be, or there is no similitude between him and the high priests of old 
in this matter of infirmities, utterly overtlirows his whole cause; for he was 
no way subject unto them, but as, and whilst he was in this world. His 
glorified nature in heaven is liable neither to temptations nor sufferings. 
If, therefore, any of these infirmities were found in him as our high priest, 
which the apostle expressly affirms, and Crellius acknowledgeth, he was our 
high priest whilst he was on the earth. But he adds, 
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*€1.) Ex quo apparet peccatis etiam illorum quos pontifices Aaronici 
expiare debebant, tentationes atque afilictiones nostras his locis respondere, 
quarum vis, (2) quam ad nos perdendos habent dum tollitur et ab iis 
nos auxilio Christi eripimur, peccata nostra expiari dicuntur. (3) Itaque 
non mirum est cztera quoque que de Aaronicis Sacerdotibus dicuntur, alio 
sensu ad Christum accommodari, et quedam de illis, de Christo impro- 
prie preestantiori tamen sensu accipi.’ 

- Answ. 1. Where there is any mention made of the offering of Christ for 
us, it is constantly with respect to our sins, and not to our temptations and 
sufferings, at least not in the first place. What he is affirmed to do with 
respect to them, as to the aid, relief, and deliverance which he gives us, is 
all consequential to his once offering of himself to take away sin. 2. The 
foundation of the inference which is here made, we have already taken 
away ; namely, that the sinful infirmities of the priests of old, were accom- 
modated unto Christ with respect to natural infirmities, or obnoxiousness 
unto temptations and sufferings; which we haye shown to be false. Yet 
hence he would infer that the sins of the people of old, for which the priests 
offered sacrifice, do correspond in this matter with our temptations and suf- 
ferings; that as they offéred sacrifices for real sins, so Christ's sacrifice is 
our relief from temptations and sufferings. The force of the reason pretended 
lies in this, that because the priests of the order of Aaron had sins themselves, 
therefore they offered sacrifices for the sins of the people, those which were 
truly and really so. But whereas the Lord Christ had no sins of his own, but 
only temptations and sufferings, thezefore the sins offered for were temptation 
and sufferings. Nothing can be more absurdly imagined. For both those 
qualifications, that he had no sin, and that he was tempted, were necessary to 
his offering for us, and for our sins; being made sin for us, and sent in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, yet without sin, he condemned sin in the flesh, 
bearing our sins in his body on the tree. 2. Is this all, therefore, that the 
great discourses of Crellius concerning the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, his 
being a propitiation for our sins, his offering himself unto God for us, with 
the Jike magnificent expressions of sacerdotal actings, do amount unto ; 
namely, that he frees us by his power from temptations and afflictions, with 
all the efficacy they have to destroy us? Is this, I say, to offer himself ta 
God a true, perfect, complete expiatory sacrifice? Were it not much bet- 
ter wholly to deny that Christ was a high priest, or that he ever offered 
himself to God, than to put such strained and futilous senses on these 
expressions? And, 3. Because these men will have it so, all things must 
be spoken properly of the Aaronical priests, though they were ‘umbratile, 
typical, figurative, temporary, and liable to such infirmities as exceedingly 
eclipsed the glory of the office itself. But all things spoken of the Lord 
Christ to the same purpose, must be improper and metaphorical, and denote 
things of another nature, only called by the names of priesthood and sacri- 
fice, in allusion unto them and to those things, who and which were ap- 
pointed and ordained of God for no other end or purpose, but that they 
might prefigure him in the discharge of his office. And then to salve the 
matter, the things so improperly assigned unto Christ, must be said to be 
more excellent than the things that are properly ascribed unto the Aaronical 
priests, when indeed they are not, nor to be compared unto them; and if 
they were, yet would not that prove hut that Aaron, though not absolutely, yet 
as unto the office of the priesthood, was more excellent than Christ, as being 
properly a priest, whereas the Lord Christ was so only metaphorically, which 
is a diminution as to that particular. . 
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He closeth his discourse: ‘Istud adhuc antequam hine abeamus notare 
libet, Paulum Rom. xv. 17, licet de munere suo apostolico loquatur, cujus 
vis circa homines primo versabatur et quod, ut cum Grotio loquamur, erat 
pro Deo aut Christo apud homines, tamen quia ad sacrificia sacerdotiumque 
alludit dicere, se habere gloriationem, seu quod glorietur in Christo Jesu 7a 
προς Θεὸν, in iis que apud Deum.’ 

Answ. This observation doth no way impeach the force of the testimony 
produced by Grotius. He intended no more by that expression, τὰ προς 


τον Θεὸν, but to declare in the words of the apostle, that God was the ob- . 


ject of what was so performed, which certainly, unless some great reason 
be produced to the contrary, must be acknowledged to be the sense of the 
words, But Grotius proves his intention, from the matter treated of, which 
is sacrifices ; and if they are not offered unto God, and that for men, they 
are not at all what they are called. Andin comphance with this sense, the 
apostle respects the discharge of his conscience towards God in the work of 
his ministry, wherein he had immediately to do with him. For although 
men were the object of his ministry, yet he received it from God, and to 
him he was to give an account thereof. Wherefore he only declares, how 
he had acquitted himself sincerely in that whole work, which was in an 
especial manner committed unto him of God, and whereof he was to give 
unto him a peculiar account. 

§ 18. I had sundry reasons why I chose to insist on a particular exami- 
nation of these discourses of Crellius. For it is confessed, that none among 
our adversaries have handled those things with more diligence and subtilty 
than he. It was necessary therefore to give a specimen, as of his strength, 
so of his way and method, whereby he seeks to defend his opinions. And 
every impartial reader may see in the discussion of what he allegeth or 
pleadeth, that the whole of his defence is made up of tergiversations, equi- 
vocations, and plausible diversions from the cause under debate. Besides, E 
have had sundry opportunities hereby to declare many things belonging to 
the nature and discharge of the priesthood of Christ, which would not con- 
veniently be reduced unto other heads, And I was willing also to cast these 
things into this place by themselves, to avoid all controversies as much as 
possible in the exposition itself, though I constantly detect the falsehood of 
this man’s interpretations, as that of others who either follow him or comply 
with him. And hereby also perhaps some who are less exercised in the 
sophistry of these men, may learn somewhat how they are to be dealt 
withal, . 


EXERCITATION XXXIV. 


§ 1. Prefigurations of the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. § 2. The original, use, and prac- 
tice of sacrifices before the law. Rabbinical conceits on Ps. lxi 32. Instances of the 
sacrifices of the patriarchs. Occasional, not stated. § 3. No office of priesthood from 
the beginning. Men bound to offer sacrifices every one for himself. § 4. Sacrifices in 
families ; before the law, and afterwards among the heathen ; andinthechurch. § 5. B 
whom those sacrifices were offered. § 6. This farther inquired into. § 7. The rights of 
primogeniture. What Jacob took from Reuben. Gen, xlix. 3. § 8. Jews’ apprehen- 
sion of the rights of the first-born. § 9. The right of sacrificing continued to particular 
persons before the law ; and to fathers of families, § 10. The first rise of the priesthood 
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in greater communities, by lot or suffrage. § 11. How far annexed to the kingly office. 
§ 12. Inquiry into the original of the priesthood among the Egyptians. . § 13. The 
story of the Hycsos in Manetho applicable to the Hebrews only. § 14. Who were 
the priests of Egypt. § 15. The wise men, magicians, sorcerers of Egypt and of the Chaldeans. 


§ 1. Sundry things concerning the priesthood of Christ, and those the 
most material that relate thereunto, we have now passed through. But we 
know withal, that although the foundations hereof were laid in the eternal 
counsels of God, and although a revelation was made of them in the first 
promise, immediately upon the entrance of sin, yet the Son of God was not 
actually manifested in the flesh, for the execution of those counsels, and for 
the discharge of that office, until the fulness of time came, after the 
expectation of a multitude of ages. In the meantime, there were certain pre- 
figurations of it instituted of God in the church, to keep up and direct the 
faith of mankind, unto what was to come, in sacrifices and a certain typical 
priesthood ; with emanations from them into the practice of the nations of 
the world. Now what is worth our inquiry, with reference unto these pre- 
figurations of the priesthood of Christ, may be referred to these four heads. 
1. The state of things in general with respect unto priesthood and sacrifices 
in the church, before the»giving of the law. 2. The peculiar priesthood of 
Melchisedec, which fell within that period of time. 3. The institution cf 
the Aaronical priesthood at Mount Sinai, with the nature and duration of 
that office, the garments, sacrifices, laws, and succession of the high priests, 
in particular. 4. The rise, occasion, and usage of a priesthood among the 
nations of the world. From all these we may learn, both what God thought 
meet previously to instruct the church in, concerning the future glories 
of the priesthood of Christ, and what presumptions there were in the 
light of nature, concerning the substance of that work which he was to 
accomplish, 

§ 2. Our first inquiry will be, as unto what monuments remain of 
either sacrifices or of the order of priesthood, from after the first promise 
and the institution of expiatory oblations, unto the solemn giving of the 
law in the wilderness, where all things were reduced into a methodical in- 
structive order. 

The first institution of sacrifices, and revelation of an acceptable worship 
of God in and by them, I have declared before, and elsewhere discussed 
and proved at large. Hereupon, as it is evident from many particular 
instances recorded in the Scripture, that sacrifices were offered before the 
law, it is highly probable, that Adam himself, after he had received the 
promise, which gave life and efficacy unto that kind of sacred service, did 
offer sacrifices unto God. And this some do suppose, and that not unwar- 
rantably, that he did with the beasts with whose skins he was clothed, and 
that by the immediate direction of God himself. Hereby the whole of 
those creatures were returned to God, and not their carcases left to putrefy 
on the earth. And so the whole was an illustrious exemplification of the 
promise newly given ; or a type and representation of Christ and his righ- 
teousness. F'or as he was to be our real sacrifice of atonement, to expiate 
our sins, so are we said to put him on, or to be clgthed with his righteous- 
ness. So typically was our first father, after his receiving the promise, 
clothed with the skins of the beasts which were offered in sacrifice to make 
atonement. And therein was Christ a Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world. And these beasts seem rather to have been sheep or goats, than 
the greater cattle of the herd; their skins being most meet for clothing. 
The Jews supposed that Adam sacrificed an ox or a bullock. Soin the 'lar- 
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gum on Ps. Ixix. 32. “tp DIN APT MTA Dp Tn Ὑ2 op ΣΝ sawn 
smpdnd sD waTpT, ‘My prayer shall please God more than the fat and 
choice bullocks, which Adam the first man offered, whose horns went before 
the dividing of the hoofs. To the same purpose Rashi comments on the 
plice, WaIPA NIDW PWN OW AMPTAY Iw NIT AD Twn, &e. ‘This is 
the ox which Adam the first man offered, which was created in his full sta- 
ture, and they called him “WW an ox or bullock in the day wherein he was 
brought ; and he was like a bullock of three years old. And his horns 
went before his hoofs, for his head came first out of the earth when he was 
made, and his horns were seen before his hoofs.’ It may be there is no 
more intended in this fable, but an account of the order of those words, 
D573 j7pP7, wherein the order of nature, the bringing forth of horns, being 
placed before dividing of the hoofs, seems to be inverted ; though nothing 
indeed be intended but the description of a bullock fit for sacrifice. But 
the authors of the fable may yet have had a further reach. The Psalmist 
in that place, prefers the moral and spiritual duties of obedience before 
sacrificing. This they will not allow to be spoken with reference to the 
sacrifices of the law, and therefore put it off unto that of Adam, which they 
make their conjectures about. After this example Cain and Abel offered 
sacrifices; Gen. iv. And Noah, Gen. viii. 20. And Melchisedec, as we 
have shown, Gen. xiv. 20. And Abraham, Gen. xv. 19, 20, xxii. 13. And 
tsaac, Gen. xxvi. 25. And Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 3, 7. And Job, 
ch. 1. 5, xhi. 8. Express mention of more sacrifices before the giving of 
the law I do not remember. Not that I think these were all the sacrifices, 
which were offered according to the mind of God in that space of time. I 
doubt not but all the persons mentioned, and multitudes besides, did often, 
in those days, offer sacrifices to God, thereby testifying their faith in the 
promise, and expectation of the great expiatory sacrifice that was to come. 
Oblations were not yet indeed fixed to times and seasons, as the most of 
them, especially the most solemn, were afterwards under the law. And 
therefore, I suppose, that the offering of these was occasional, upon some 
appearance of God to them ; on great mercies received ; in times of great dan- 
gers, troubles, or perils to themselves and families; when they were in doubts 
and perplexities about their affairs, and would inquire of God for direction, 
they betook themselves unto this solemn service, as the instances on record 
do manifest. And the only solemn sacrifices we read of among the heathen, 
derived by imitation from the patriarchs, were for a long season such as were 
in the times of approaching wars, after victories, or upon the solemn cove- 
nanting of nations or rulers, who yet in process of time also made use of 
stated solemn sacrifices, and those that were confined to the interests of 
private families. 

§ 3. It doth not appear, that there wasas yet any peculiar office of priest- 
hood erected or instituted. But the persons who enjoyed the revelation of 
the promise, and the institutions of sacrifices, may be considered two ways. 
1. Personally. 2. As members of some society natural or political. Families 
are natural societies. Greater voluntary combinations for the preservation 
of human conversation unto all the ends of it, we may call political societies. 
Consider men in the first way, and every one was his own priest, or offered 
his own sacrifices unto God. Not that every one was instated in that office ; 
for to make an office common to all is to destroy it. For it includes an es- 
pecial privilege, faculty, power, and duty ; which being made common, 
their being ceaseth. But every one was then to perform that duty for 
himself, which upon the erection of the priesthood was confined and limited 
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thereunto. It doth not therefore follow that because every one was to offer Ὁ 
sacrifice, that therefore every one was a priest in office. God giving out the 
prefigurations of the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ πολυμέρως, by ‘dis- 
tinct parts and degrees ; he ordained the duty of sacrificing, before he erec- 
ted an office for the peculiar discharge of it. Thus Cain and Abel, as we 
have before observed, offered their own sacrifices, but could not both of them 
be priests, nor indeed was either of them so. Nor was Adam, nor was it 
possible‘he should be so, before the increase and multiplication of his family. 
For a priest is not of one but must act in the name of others. Wherefore 
sacrifices being a worship prescribed to believing siriners, every one in his 
own person was to attend to it, and did so at stated times, or on solemn 
occasions, according as they apprehended the mind of God requiring it 
of them. 

§ 4. Secondly. As persons were united into any community natural 
or political, this worship was required of them in that community. For this 
is a prescription of the law of nature, that every society, wherein men do 
coalesce according to the mind of God, should own their dependence on him, 
with some worship common unto, and to be performed in the name of, the 
society. Especially is it,so with respect of that society, which is the foun- 
dation of all others, namely, a household or family. So God gives to 
Abraham the testimony of sincerity, that he would order and take care of 
his worship in his family, Gen. xviii. 19. Hence there were sacrifices pe- 
culiar to families before the law, wherein it cannot be doubted, but the 
father of the family was the sacred administrator. So Job offered burnt- 
offerings for himself and his family, ch. i. 5. And Jacob for his, Gen. xxxy. 
Yet are they not hereon to be esteemed priests by office, seeing they had 
their warrant for what they did from the light and law of nature, but the 
office of the priesthood depends on institution. And such family sacrifices 
were famous among the heathens. An eminent instance hereof the Roman 
historian gives us in C. Fabius, who, when Rome was sacked by the Gauls, 
and the capitol besieged, upon the stated time of the solemn worship and 
sacrifices of the family of the Fabii, passed through the enemy’s camp to the 
Quirinal hill, and discharged the accustomed ‘ sacra, returning to the capitol 
without disturbance or affront from the enemy, Liv. lib. 5. And the family 
ceremonies in the sacrifice of an ox unto Hercules, by the Potitii and 
Pinarii, were adopted by Romulus and Numa, for the use of the whole 
people, the posterity of those families being made as it were their public 
priests thereby. And after they had confirmed the administration of their 
‘sacra, in public solemnities for the whole community, yet they left it free 
to single persons and families, to sacrifice for themselves as they saw good. 
For as they took up the former course, probably from the form and example 
of Mosaic institutions, so they retained the latter, from the original practice 
and tradition of the world. Kyven the meanest of the people continued their 
family libations. ‘Sacrima’ they called the wine which your countrymen 
offered to Bacchus, as Festus testifies ; and ‘Carpar’ the vessel out of which 
they drew the wine whereof they made a libation to Jupiter. ‘Struferta’ 
and ‘Suovetaurilia, were the sacrifices of poor families. And something in 
resemblance of this original practice continued among the people of God 
after the giving of the law. So the family of Jesse had a yearly sacrifice, 
which was a free-will offering and a feast thereon, 1 Sam. xx. 6. But it 
may be, by the Da‘ M23 there intended, was only a feast, at which there 
was a slaughter of beasts. If a sacrifice be intended, the time and place 
were irregular. Or if the whole were pretended by Dayid, yet is it hence 
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evident that such things were in common use at that time, or no pretence 
could have been made of it. And if it were a sacrifice it was offered by a 
legal priest, or the whole of it was an abomination. Philo. lib. 8. ‘de vita 
Mosis, admits all the people afresh to this duty at the passover. Nopov 
προσταξει, συμπαν To εθνος ἵεραται Tov κατα μερος ἑκαστου Tac ὑπερ αὐτου 
θυσιας ἀνάγοντος τοτε Kat χειρουργουντος, “ By the appointment of the law 
the whole nation sacrificeth,’ (or is employed in sacred duties) ‘ whilst every 
one brings his own sacrifice and slays it.’ But this saying of his is not with- 
out its difficulties, and deserves further inquiry. 

ὁ 5. Persons united into greater societies for the end of human con- 
versation, had, as we observed, the use of sacrificing among them as such, 
and which they were by the light of nature directed unto. So was it among 
the Israelites, when the twelve original families being multiplied into so 
many numerous tribes, were by common consent united into one people or 
nation, without any policy, rule, or order peculiarly accommodated unto the 
whole community. This was the condition of that people before the giving 
of the law, the bonds of this union being consanguinity, agreement in de- 
sign, outward state in the world, with respect to other nations, all under the 
conduct of divine Providence unto a certain designed end. In this state 
there were some that offered sacrifices for the whole people, Exod. xxiv. 4, 
5, ‘Moses built an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and he sent young men of the children of Israel 
which offered burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the 
Lord.’ It is probable these young men were the same with those who are 
called the priests, ch. xix. 22, 24, when as yet the office of the priesthood 
was not erected. 

§ 6. There hath been great inquiry who these priests were ; or who they 
were who thus offered sacrifices for families or greater associations, and by 
what means they were invested with that privilege. By most it is concluded 
that they were the first-born of the families and tribes, and that the right of 
the priesthood, before the giving of the law, was a branch of the primoge- 
niture. But whatever similitude there may be in what the light of nature 
directed to, and what was after sacredly appointed, yet this opinion will not 
easily be admitted by them, who judge it necessary to resolve the original of 
the priesthood, into a voluntary institution, as that which was to be typical 
and representative of the priesthood of Christ, which must be an immediate 
effect and emanation of divine wisdom and grace. Yet some suppose that 
this opinion may be confirmed by the example of Melchisedec, who first was 
called a priest of God, and whom they suppose to have been Shem, the 
eldest son of Noah. But the whole of this argument is composed of most 
uncertain conjectures. It is uncertain whether Shem were the eldest son of 
Noah, and most probable that he was not so; it is more uncertain whether 
Melchisedec were Shem or not, yea it is at the next door of the highest cer- 
tainty, that he was not so. And it is absolutely certain that he was not a 
priest, on any account common to him with others, but by the immediate 
call or appointment of God; for had it been otherwise, when the Lord 
Christ was made a Priest according to the order of Melchisedec, he must 
have been so according to that common order whereof his priesthood was, 
which is contrary to his singular call to that office. And if an extraordinary 
instance may contribute any thing to satisfaction in this inquiry, that 
of Moses is express to the contrary. He was a priest unto God, Ps. xcix. 
6, ‘Moses and Aaron among his priests ; and there is not any thing peculiar 
to a priest but he discharged it in his own person; yet was not he the 
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eldest son of Amram his father, but younger than Aaron by three years, who 
was alive all the while that Moses executed his priesthood. But from these 
extraordinary instances nothing certain in this case can be concluded. 
Micah afterwards, when he fell off from the law of institution in setting up 
a teraphim and graven image, consecrated 2273 IM, one of his sons from 
amongst them, which he thought meet, without regarding the primogeniture, 
Judges xvii. 5. I have formerly thought, that the mI 5x Dwar Dow, 
Exod. xix. 22, 24, the ‘ priests which drew nigh to the Lord,’ which, as was 
now said, I still suppose and judge to be the same with the young men em- 
ployed by Moses in the first solemn sacrifice in the wilderness, Exod. xxiv. 
5, to have been the first-born of the families. But I now rather judge that 
they were persons delegated by common consent, or immediate divine 
designation, which in that extraordinary dispensation supplied the room 
thereof, to act representatively in the name of the people. For the other 
opinion is attended with many difficulties, and exposed to sundry exceptions 
not to be evaded. 

§ 7. The rise of this opinion, concerning the office of the priesthood, or 
peculiar right of sacrificing for themselves and others, being annexed unto 
the primogeniture, is usually taken from the words and fact of Jacob with 
respect to Reuben his eldést son, Gen. xlix. 3, 4, ‘Reuben, thou art my first- 
born, my might and the beginning of my strength, the excellency of dignity 
and the excellency of power; unstable as water thou shalt not excel.’ The 
Targums make jointly this interpretation of the words. ‘Thou hast a three- 
fold right above thy brethren ; ΝΙΝ ΖΞ, the primogeniture, the priesthood 
and the rule. But seeing thou hast sinned, the primogeniture shall be 
given to Joseph, the priesthood to Levi, and the rule or dominion to Judah. 
But their authority, without farther evidence, is not sufficient to determine 
this case. The privileges of the first-born were certainly great from the be- 
ginning. ‘There was 1122 Hw a right of primogeniture founded in the 
law of nature, determined in the Judicial law unto Israel, and generally 
owned in some degree or other, among all nations in the world. The 
foundation of it is expressed in these words of Jacob ; “ΣΝ MYND “1D, ‘My 
might and the beginning of my strength ; that is, the spring unto all power 
and excellency, that was to arise out of his posterity. In him it began, and 
in him was the foundation of it laid. And the same reason is repeated in 
the establishment of the law; T™D2m wpwn os WNT ΝῚΤ ; ‘He is the 
beginning of his strength, his is the right of primogeniture,’ Deut. xxi. 17. 
Hence this right was confined unto the first-born of the father only, and not 
to the first-born of the mother, if her husband had a son by another wife 
before. And if a man had more wives at the same time, he that was the 
first-born of any of them was to have the privilege of the birthright, against 
all disadvantages on the mother’s part, as if she were hated in comparison 
of the others, which manifests that it was a law of nature not to be 
transgressed, nor the right to be forfeited but by personal sin and dis- 
obedience, as it was with Esau and Reuben, Deut. xxi, 15—17. There 
was, indeed, a privilege that belonged unto the first-born of every mother, 
by virtue of the especial law about 0m 75 him that opened the womb ; 
for every such an one was to be sanctified or separated according to the law, 
Exod. xiii. 2, which among men was restrained to the male, Exod. xxii. 29, 
‘The first-born of thy sons thou shalt give unto me. And, therefore, we 
have added in way of exposition of this law in’ our translation, ch. xxxiv. 
19, ‘All that openeth the matrix is mine’ (that is male.) And it was in- 
stead of the first-born males only, that the Levites were taken in exchange, 
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Num. iii. 40—42. But this was a peculiar ceremonial law and privilege. 
- There were two things that eminently belonged unto the πρωτοτόκια, or right 
of primogeniture, before the law, the one whereof was confirmed also under 
it. And this was the privilege ‘in familia herciscunda,’ or distribution of 
the estate and inheritance of the family ; for whereas every son was to have 
Ἵπν Dow, Gen. xlviii. 22, one part or shoulder to bear the charge of his own 
especial family; so the first-born was to have Ὁ ΣΝ “D, Deut. xxi. 17, that 
is durda, or μέρος διπλουν a double portion of the inheritance. And this, evi- 
dently, Jacob took from Reuben and gave to Joseph, when he adopted his 
two sons, and gave each of them the inheritance of a tribe, Gen. xlvii. 5, 
22. And there belonged hereunto civil preeminence and right unto rule. 
The first-born had a principal honour among his brethren, and when rule 
and dominion was erected without especial cause and alteration made by 
God himself, it belonged unto them. So do the words of God to Cain 
plainly signify. ‘If thou dost well——unto thee shall be his desire, and 
thou shalt rule over him,’ Gen. iv. 7. And when God transferred in pro- 
phecy the birthright from Esau to Jacob, he did it in these words, ‘The 
elder shall serve the younger, Gen. xxv. 23, which Isaac also in the con- 
firmation of it so expresseth. ‘Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy 
mother’s sons bow down to thee,’ ch. xxvii. 29, and so he tells Esau after- 
wards, ‘ Behold I have made him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given 
him for servants,’ ver. 37. And this was by Jacob taken from Reuben and 
given unto Judah. Both these are expressly mentioned 1 Chron. v. 1, 2, 
‘Reuben was the first-born ; but forasmuch as he defiled his father’s bed, 
his birthright was given to the sons of Joseph, and the genealogy is not to be 
reckoned after the birthright; for Judah prevailed above his brethren, and 
of him came the chief‘ruler, but the birthright was Joseph’s.’ I confess the 
birthright here seems to be confined unto the double-portion only, and is 
therefore proposed as totally transferred to Joseph, and to have comprised 
all that was lost by Reuben. The matter of rule is introduced so, as that 
when God would erect it, he gave it to Judah without depriving any other 
of a right to it. Iwill not, therefore, be positive, that by the law of nature, 
or any previous constitution of God, right unto rule belonged unto the pri- 
mogeniture ; but suppose it might be disposed unto the most worthy, as the 
Roman Epitomator affirms, it was at the beginning of all governments. 
However, here is no mention of the priesthood which we inquire after. 

§ 8. The Mishnical Jews in Massecheth Becaroth Peresh. 8. divide the 
rights of the primogeniture, in mrt) and m3, the inheritance and the 
priesthood, and thereon make many distinctions concerning them, who may 
be the first-born, or have the right of primogeniture, as unto the one, but 
not unto the other. But by the priesthood, they intend only the dedication 
of the first-born unto God, upon the law of opening the womb. Now this 
had no relation to the priesthood properly so called. As far as it had its 
foundation in the law of nature, it was an offering to God of the first-fruits 
of the family, all primitiz being due unto him; and hereby was the whole 
family made sacred and dedicated unto God. For if the ‘first-fruits be 
holy, the whole lump is holy also,’ Rom. xi. 16. The place, therefore, men- 
tioned in Becaroth, intends not the priesthood; but in Bereshith Rabba, 
fol. 71, some of them do plainly ascribe the priesthood unto the primo- 
geniture, and so doth Hierome from them, ad Gen. xvii. 27, Epistol. ad 
Evagr. and elsewhere, as do others also of the ancients. But in the whole 
law and order of the primogeniture, it is plain that God designed to shadow 
out the Lord Christ in his offices, when by his incarnation he became the 
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first-born of the creation: as to rule, Col. 1. 15, 18; Rev. 1.5; Heb. 1. 6; 
as to inheritance, Heb. i. 3; Eph. i. 10; and as to sanctifying the whole 
family, Heb. i. 11. 

§ 9. Yet all that hath been spoken, or that may farther be pleaded to the 
same purpose, doth not necessarily conclude that the right unto sacrificing 
by way of office, was inclosed to the first-born before the giving of the law ; 
and afterwards we know how it was disposed of by divine institution. 
There was, therefore, in that state of the church no office of priesthood, but 
every one performed this duty and worship of sacrifice, ‘ex communi jure’ 
with respect unto himself, As all were obliged to attend to this worship of 
God, and express their faith in the promise thereby, so every one who was 
‘sui juris, or had the free disposal of himself in all his moral actions, did in 
his own person attend to his own duty herein. As persons were united into 
families, and made up one body naturally political by God’s appointment ; 
the ‘pater familias’ had the duty of sacrificing for the whole committed 
‘tnto him; herein it is probable he had the especial assistance of the first- 
born of the family, whereby he might be initiated into his future duty. Yet 
was it not afterwards confined to him. For Abel, who was the youngest son 
of his father, offered sacrifices for himself in his own person, his father and 
elder brother being yet alive. Ino way doubt but that all the persons on 
the patriarchal line before the flood, offered sacrifices to God ; yet is it most 
uncertain whether they were all of them the first-born of their respective 
parents. Abraham, after the flood, offered sacrifice whilst the eldest son of 
Noah was yet alive, neither was he himself the first-born of his immediate 
parents. Afterwards, it is probable, that the order and solemnity of public 
sacrificing, went along in a peculiar manner with the birthright, not that it 
was a privilege thereof, but that the privilege of the birthright made what 
they did more extensive and illustrious. But this was continued only whilst 
a family continued by consent. When it divided, all things returned to their 
primitive right and practice. So was it when the younger sons of Noah 
were separated from the elder, they lost not the right of solemnizing 
the worship of God thereby. And in case the first-born was incapable 
through sin, idolatry, or apostasy from God, the right of the remainder was 
not prejudiced thereby, but every one might personally attend to the dis- 
charge of his duty herein, which after the giving of the law was not provided 
for. But this respected men only. Women were afterwards among the 
heathen admitted unto the office of the priesthood, especially in the idola- 
tries of Juno. But there was no induction towards any such practice, in 
the light of nature or original tradition. or the ‘ head of the woman is 
man. And the whole sex generally being supposed under the power 
of their parents or husbands, nothing remains on record, of their solemnizing 
sacred worship in their own persons, though some conjectures have 
been made about Rebekah’s inquiry of God, upon her conception of 
twins. 

§ 10. When greater political societies, beg the products of the light of 
nature, acting by choice, and on necessity, were established, it was judged 
needful, or at least useful, not only that every one should offer sacrifice for 
himself that would, nor only that the head of each family should discharge 
that duty in the name of the whole family, which vexpressed the two first 
directions of the law of nature ; but also that some one or more should of- 
fer sacrifice for the whole community, which had the solemn representation 
of a sacerdotal office. How these persons were originally designed to this 
work and office, is a matter left much in the dark, and obscure. The 
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ways whereby God erected this office, and constituted any in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of it, are plain and evident. For he did it either by 
an immediate call from himself, as it was with Melchisedec in one manner, 
and Aaron in another ; or by the constitution of a legal succession of priests, 
as it was with all the posterity of Aaron, concerning both which we shall treat 
afterwards distinctly. Our present inquiry is, how or when this order of things 
came to pass in the world, namely, that some certain persons, under the name 
of priests, had the administration of sacred things in the behalf of political 
communities committed unto them. And these are the ways, that may be 
pleaded with good probability to this purpose. The first is, That the people 
or communities, judging the duty of public sacrificing and religious adminis- 
trations to be their duty, and necessary for them as a community, did 
choose out from among themselves, either by lot or suffrage, the two origi- 
nal ways of all elections, such as they judged meet for that purpose. So 
Virgil would have Laocoon designed to be a priest to Neptune by lot. 


Laocoon ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos, Atneid. 2. 


And in Statius it was by the choice of the people that Theodamus was 


made the priest of Apollo in the room of Amphiaraus; so he speaks to 
them, Thebaid. 1. 10. 


Non hz nostro de pectore voces ; 
Tlle canit, cui me famulari et sumere vittas 
Vestra fides, ipso non discordante, subegit. 


And when among the Romans the care of sacred things had been devolved 
on their king, upon his removal the people by suffrage created priests from 
among themselves, and one under the name of Rex Sacrorum, that by the 
countenance of the name therein, the office might not in any thing be missed, 
the civil power being fully transferred unto the consuls. See Dion. 
Halicarnass. lib. 5. So Livy, ‘Rerum deinde divinarum habita cura, et 
quia, guzeedam publica sacra per ipsos reges facta erant, nec ubi regum desi- 
derium esset, regem sacrificum creant, lib. 2. And the king of the Sacra 
at Athens had the same original, as is manifest in Demosthenes. The Da- 
cians so far improved this power, as that having at first made priests unto 
their gods, they at length made one of their priests to be their god. 

And this I take to be one of the principal ways, whereby in the first coales- 
cencies of human society, the order of priesthood came to be erected 
among them. Possibly in their elections, they might suppose themselves to 
have received guidance by some supernatural indication, of which after- 
wards ; but it was consent and choice that gave them their authority and 
office. 

§ 11. Secondly. Those who had by any means obtained the rule of the 
community, knowing that with their power over it, they had an obligation 
on them to seek its good, did take upon themselves, the care of sacrificing 
for it, and performed it in their own persons. And there seems to be a 
natural traduction of the power and right of this kind of priesthood from 
the fathers of families, unto the heads of political societies, which have a 
resemblance to them. And thence the heathen writers do generally grant, 
that the care of the administration of sacred things accompanied the supreme 
power, so that the kingdom and the priesthood amongst them for a season 
went together. So Aristotle informs us of the kings in the Heroical times, 
that is such of whom they had tradition, but no history, Κυριοι ἡσαν τῆς δὲ 
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κατα πολεμὸν ἡγέμονιας, Kat των Svowy ὅσαι py ἱεροτικαι, “ They were rulers 
of things belonging to the conduct of war, and had the ordering of sacri- 
fices that were not in an especial manner reserved to the priesthood. Of 
the reason of which exception I shall afterwards give an account. And 
again, oTparnyoc ny και δικαστης ὁ Baoieve και προς Tove Oeovg κυριος, Aristot. 
Polit. lib. 3.‘ The king was general, judge, and lord of things sacred.’ And 
Cicero, ‘ Apud veteres qui rerum potiti erant, iidem auguria tenebant: ut 
sapere sic divinare regale tenebant,’ de Legib. lib. 2. The truth is, the use 
of sacrificing among the Gentiles, by that time we meet with any probable 
records of things among them, was much restrained, and principally attended 
to in and with respect to war, or an apprehension of the approach of public 
calamities. Hence it came to pass, that they who had the chief command 
in war, had power of sacrificing also. But if it were so, that not only a 
right of sacrificing for the community occasionally in the times of danger, 
belonged unto him who presided therein, but that the supreme power ‘and 
priesthood went together in any greater societies, as derived from the 
practice of families ; it is evident that they were very quickly separated 
again and vested in divers persons ; yet so as still to reserve to kings and 
generals in war, the privilege of sacrificing expiatory oblations, which they 
did sometimes by the death of beasts, sometimes of other persons, and 
sometimes of themselves. For the first mention we have of priests in 
the world, is distinct from kings in the same place. This was in Egypt, 
where we find the Cohanim or priests, an order of men by themselves un- 
der the power and care of their kings. How they came by that office 
originally, if we shall suppose that the right of sacrificing for the commu- 
nity went along with regal power and rule, I know not. It may be said, 
that kings grew weary of that employment, as their greatness, wealth, and 
empire increased, and so suffered others to be chosen unto it, or designed 
them thereunto by their own power. Or that ambition and luxury render- 
ing them unfit for the discharge of that office, and negligent in it, the 
people provided for themselves as they could. Or it may be thought that 
some such things fell out in those early days of the world as did in latter 
ages among the Caliphs of the Saracens ; for the world in all its varieties, 
varieth not from itself. These Caliphs being originally the successors of 
Mahomet, had all power civil and sacred in their hands. But through 
the sloth of some of them, military men, who had the power and charge of 
armies in their hands and disposal, took the civil power from them, and 
making themselves emperors, left only the pontificate to the Caliphs; the 
principal dignity remaining to them, being an allowance to wear those 
garments and colours, which they did as successors to Mahomet when 
they had all the power. See Elmalin. Histor. Saracen. lib. 3. cap. 2. It 
might have so fallen out with these priests of Egypt; being originally both 
princes and priests, they were confined to the sacerdotal function, by some 
of more heroic spirits who deprived them of rule and government, which 
alteration might constitute one of those changes in their dynasties, which 
are so much spoken of. Andthence it may be (which Athenzus observes) 
the priests of Egypt did always wear kingly garments. But these things 
are only conjectures, and that about matters wrapped up in the greatest 
obscurity. I rather judge that there was never an ordinary concurrence of 
both these offices in the same persons; though it sometimes so fell out on 
extraordinary occasions. As 
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And the most ancient reports among the heathen, both in the Eastern and 
Grecian traditions, mention these offices as distinctly exercised by divers 
persons. Homer hath his priests as well as his kings, though that which 
then was peculiar to them was divination, and not sacrificing. 

§ ll. Thirdly. Priests among the heathen might-have their origin from 
some extraordinary ‘ afflatus, real or pretended. It was with respect to 
their gods that men had thoughts of sacrificing, or of the way of it. And 
the world was generally now become utterly εὐ ἃ loss, both as to the nature 
and manner of religious worship, though the light of nature kept them up 
to a persuasion that the Deity was to be worshipped ; and some small re- 
mainders of original tradition, that sacrificing was an acceptable mode of 
religious worship, still continued with them. But how to exert these no- 
tions in practice, or how to express their impressions from tradition, they 
knew not. But yet they still had an apprehension, that the knowledge 
hereof dwelt with the gods themselves, and that from them they were to 
expect and receive direction. In this posture of the minds of men and 
their consciences, it is no wonder if some quickly pretended that they 
were divinely inspired, and were as easily believed. For men who are 
utterly destitute of all means of divine and supernatural direction, are 
given up to as great an excess in facile credulity, as they are to an ob- 
stinate unbelief of the most evident truths, by whom such light and direc- 
tion hath been rejected. And as this latter frame, at this day discourageth 
wise and sober men in the proposal of sacred truths, upon the highest and 
most evident warrant, to the sceptical Atheism of rebels against the light ; 
so the former encouraged crafty impostors to impose their pretended inspira- 
tions on the credulous multitude, so that they easily gave up to them the 
entire conduct of their religious affairs. And Satan himself was sure not 
to be wanting to so great an occasion of promoting his interest in the world: 
and therefore, as he had diverted the minds of men before, from the true 
and only object of all religious worship, entangling them in an endless maze 
of abominable idolatries, so to secure them to himself in those- tormenting, 
disquieting uncertainties, whereinto he had cast them, he did actually inter- 
mix himself and all his power, in the minds and imaginations of some per- 
sons, whom he had designed for the guides of others, in their superstitions. 
And an appearance of his power and presence with them, was that which 
instated and fixed them in a peculiar office, of managing things esteemed 
sacred and religious. This was the certain and undoubted original of the 
stated solemn priesthood among the heathen, as will yet farther appear. 

§ 12. To return therefore whence we have digressed; next to him who 
was the first priest in office in the world, and that by virtue of divine ap- 
pointment, (of whom I must treat afterwards distinctly and by himself,) 
those first mentioned under that name are the priests of Egypt, Gen. xl. 
45, xlvii. 22, 26. Concerning them therefore in the first place our inquiry 
shall be. 

It is very probable, that the Egyptians began to have their stated ‘sacra,’ 
very early in the world. For they were the posterity of him who unques- 
tionably made the first defection from true religion after the flood; and 
therefore most likely they first improved that superstition, which they em- 
braced in the room hereof. And hence it came to pass, that having chosen 
both their Deities and the manner of their veneration in the times of bar- 
barity and darkness, before mankind had leisure to improve the remaining 
light of nature by contemplation, and by arts and sciences, they in their 
superstition fixed on, and tenaciously adhered unto such observances as 
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were ridiculous and contemptible to all the world besides. In process of 
time they received many customs and usages in sacred things from Abra- 
ham and his posterity, whilst they dwelt amongst them ; much, it may be, 
peculiarly under the rule of Joseph, and more upon the fame and renown 
of their glorious law, and divine order in religious worship. These customs 
and usages being observed among them by some Grecian writers long after- 
wards, divers of late are inclined to believe that the Israelites took them 
from the Egyptians, and not on the contrary. I mean not any of those su- 
perstitious and idolatrous customs, which that people learned from the 
Egyptians, as weeping for Tammuz, even as they borrowed idolatries and 
superstitions from all their neighbours round about them, as I have else- 
where declared ; but I refer to those institutions themselves, which Moses 
gave them in the wilderness, and some that God had peculiarly given unto 
Abraham. Whether a due reverence to divine revelations and institutions 
hath been observed herein, I shall elsewhere, God willing, make inquiry. 
In brief, the plainest state of the difference is this: God gives a law of di- 
vine worship to his people in the wilderness, declares all the parts and observ- 
ances of it to be of his own immediate appointment ; and in the declaration 
of his mind he allows not Moses the interposition of any one word or con- 

ception of his own, but made him a mere ‘internuntius’ to make known 
_ his express commands and will to the people ; nor did he allow him to do 
any thing, but what he expressly and immediately ordained. In the mean- 
time making known to the people, that all that they were enjoied was 
from himself, he straitly forbids them to do any thing in his service, after 
the manner whereby other nations served their idol gods. Yet notwith- 
standing it appears afterwards, that sundry of the things which were so in- 
stituted and observed amongst them, were observed also by the Egyptians. 
Hereupon it is inquired, whether the Egyptians learned those things and 
took up the practice of them from the Israelites, or whether Moses (who 
indeed had no more to do with the intruding or appointing of those sacred 
institutions, than hath the present reader whoever he be,) did not learn 
them in Egypt, and prescribe them in the wilderness to the people. But 
the inquiry ought to be, not what Moses might learn of and receive from 
the Egyptians, but what God himself did so, for if we believe the Scripture 
at all, they were all of his own immediate appointment, without the inter- 
position, of the wit, invention or memory of Moses. And 1 shall say, that 
if any learned man can produce any one evident testimony, (or but such a 
one as whose pretence unto a probability of truth, I cannot make manifest 
to be vain,) of the observation of any one sacred institution, belonging pe- 
culiarly unto the system of Mosaical ordinances, among the Egyptians be- 
fore the giving of the law, I will pass on among the captives in their 
triumph, for so great an achievement. But certain it is, that men are ex- 
ceedingly apt to take up with learned conjectures out of heathen writers, 
though pressing hard on the reputation of sacred truth. 

14. An instance whereof, if I mistake not, may be taken from that space 
of time, and what sets out therein what we have now under consideration. 
Josephus, in his discourses against Appion, lib. 1. reports somewhat of the 
history of the Egyptians out of Manetho, a priest of Heliopolis, who wrote 
his story in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 1600 years after Abra- 
ham’s being in Egypt. Out of this man’s writings, and in his own words, 
he give an acccount of a nation that was called Hycsos, which in the 
Egyptian language signifieth kingly shepherds. This nation, as he says, 
entered Egypt and subdued it, holding it for about 500 years, erecting an 
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especial dynasty therein. By these shepherds and their kings, with Jose- 
phus, Manetho intended the Israelites and their abode in Egypt, although 
he mixed the story of it with many fabulous traditions. For under that 
name and character were they known to the Egyptians, and on account of 
that profession of life, whence they were so denominated, lived separately 
from them. This story, with allowances for the fabulous tradition and in- 
vention of the reporter, is for the substance of it fairly reconcilable to our> 
sacred writings ; yea, no other interpretation of it is consistent with them, 
as we shall manifest. But our late learned chronologers are generally of 
another mind. They will have a nation called by the Egyptians Hycsos, 
leaving no memorial of any name of their own, nor ground of any tolerable 
conjecture from whence they came, nor what became of them in the issue, 
nor why the Egyptians gave them that name, being a composition of what 
they most adored and most abhorred, to have entered Egypt presently after 
the death of Joseph, and conquering the whole kingdom, or at least all the 
lower and principal parts of it, to have erected a kingdom of their own 
therein. These, they say, were they who oppressed the Israelites, as it is 
related in Exodus, and under their rule was the people delivered, as in the 
same story in the reign of Apophus, leaving them to rule in Egypt two or 
three hundred years after. Concerning this people the principal things ob- 
served out of Manetho, are, 1. That they invaded the country in the reign 
of one Timaus, God being angry with the nation, and that they had no king 
of their own at their first entrance. 2. That after their entrance they made 
one from among themselves a king, whom they called Salatis. 3. That this 
Salatis took care about corn and its measures, with the stipends of soldiers. 
4. That he and his successors endeavoured to root out all the Egyptians. 
5. That they kept Abaris, (that is Pelusium) with a garrison of 240,000 
soldiers, building of some other cities. Now, leaving to others the liberty 
of their own judgments, I cannot but declare that to me either this whole 
story is amere coined fable, or it is the Hebrews alone that are intended in it ; 
or that credit is not to be given to our sacred story, as I shall evidently de- 
monstrate. For, 1. If the Hebrews and their abode in Egypt be not in- 
tended in this story, what credit is to be given to the writings of this Mane- 
tho, and the skill he pretended in the antiquities of his country, or the sacred 
record from whence he boasted to transcribe his commentaries ? for if the 
state of the Israelites be not here expressed, it is apparent that he had not 
any notice of it. For Josephus, searching of him no doubt with diligence, 
to find what he could discover concerning the antiquity and affairs of his 
own nation, could find nothing in his book, concerning their coming into 
and departure from Egypt, but this passage only. For what he mentions 
afterwards about the lepers and mixed people, hath no consistence with 
the story of the Hebrews, but was a mére figment of the Egyptians design- 
ing their reproach, And if this Manetho was utterly ignorant, and had no 
tradition of what befel his country, in that terrible desolation and ruin, the 
like whereof never befel any nation under heayen, what reason have we to 
give the least credit to any of his reports? A man may soberly judge 
on such a supposition, that all his dynasties and kings, and what fell out 
under them in ancient times, were mere figments of his own brain, like the 
story of Geoffry of Monmouth, concerning the succession of kings in this 
island from the coming of Brutus, which in like manner is pretended to be 
taken from sacred monastical archives. 2. The Israelites were at that time 
known by the name of shepherds, as they professed to follow that course 
of life, whence they were so denominated ; and as such they were an abomi- 
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nation to the Egyptians. These things concurring with the ruin that befel 
Egypt at their departure, issued in sucha fame and tradition as might easily 
be fabled upon, by Manetho, an idolatrous priest, so long after. But that 
there should be two sorts of persons, two nations at the same time in Egypt, 
both strangers, both called shepherds, the one oppressing the other, the 
Egyptians as it were unconcerned in both, seems rather to be a dream, than 
to have any thing of real tradition or story in it. Besides, who the one 
sort of shepherds at that time were, is known to all; but as to the other 
sort none can imagine whence they came, nor what was the end that they 
were brought unto. 3. They are said by this Manetho to have come into 
Egypt without a king, but afterwards to have made one of themselves king, 
who ‘in time of harvest ordered the measures of corn, and paid men their 
allowances, (eva ert kara ϑερειαν ἤρχετο Ta μὲν σιτομετρων Kat μισθοφοριαν 
magexowevoc) which things have so plain a respect to Joseph, that he 
must shut his eyes who sees him not therein; especially since the 
times agree well enough. 4. Joseph, who was one of the shepherds, had 
the exercise of all regal power committed to him, and made laws and statutes, 
yea, changed the whole political interest of Egypt, and the tenure of their 
laws, making the king the sole proprietor of the whole soil, leaving the 
people to hold it of him in a way of tenancy, at a certain rate by the way of 
acknowledgment and rent. This might well raise a fame of his being a 
king amongst them. And there is that herein, which overthrows the whole 
fabulous supposition of the invasion and conquest of Egypt at that time, 
by another nation. For Moses affirms that those laws of Joseph were in 
force, and observed in Egypt, unto the day of his writing that story, Gen. 
xlvu. 20, 23, 25,26. Now this story supposeth, that immediately after the 
death of Joseph, a new nation came in, who utterly dispossessed the Egyp- 
tians of their country and whole interest therein, taking it into their own 
power, possession, and use. And can any.man think it probable, that the 
laws made by Joseph about the rights of the king and the people, should be in 
force, and be observed by this new nation who had conquered the whole, 
and at first, no man knows for how long, had no king at all? For they 
were these Hycsos, and not the Egyptians, who according to Manetho as 
interpreted by our chronologers, ruled in Egypt in the days of Moses. 
This, in my judgment, so long as men will acknowledge the divine authority 
of the writings of Moses, is sufficient to discard the whole story. For it is 
most certain, that things could not be at the same time as Moses and 
Manetho report, if the Hebrews be not intended by him. And setting 
aside such considerations, certainly, he who was a person renowned for 
wisdom and righteousness in the world, the ruler and conductor of a 
mighty nation, the first and most famous lawgiver on the earth, writing of 
things done in his own days, and under his own eyes, is to be believed be- 
fore an obscure fabulous priest, who lived at least 1600 years after the 
things fell out, which he undertakes to relate. 5. The nation or people 
unto whom Abraham went down, was to afflict him and his posterity 400 
years, and afterwards to be judged of God for their oppression, Gen. xy. 
13,14. Now this cannot be affirmed if they first went down unto one na- 
tion, and then were afilicted by another, as this story imports. 6. The 
people with whom the Israelites had to do from first to last in a way of 
kindness and oppression, are called Misraimites, or Egyptians, constantly. 
And although these Hycsos should have been in Misraim or Egypt, yet if 
they were not of the posterity of Misraim, it could not be said in what they 
did, that it was done by the Misraimites. They were Egyptians who first 
VOL I, ᾳ 4 
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received them and kindly entertained them ; Egyptians who oppressed them 
and were their taskmasters ; an Egyptian it was that Moses slew for his 
cruelty ; Egyptians whom the people spoiled at their departure, and so in 
all other instances: whereas, if this story be rightly applied unto another 
nation, they received nothing but kindness from the Egyptians, and were 
oppressed wholly by another people. 7. The places which Manetho reports 
these Hycsos to have held peculiarly in garrison, were most probably those 
built by the Israelites, whilst oppressed by the Egyptians. [Ὁ 15 generally 
agreed, that Pithon, which was built by them, Exod. i. 11, was the same 
with Pelusium; and this the same with Abaris, which the Hycsos are said 
to maintain with 240;000 men; which great number are said afterwards to 
have been driven out of Egypt, and to have entered into Syria. He that 
shall reflect on the truth of the story in Moses, and withal considers the na- 
ture of the reports concerning the Hebrews leaving Egypt, in Trogus, 
Tacitus, and others, will not easily think that any but they are intended. 
8. It is evident, that whoever ruled Egypt at the departure of the Israelites, 
both himself, his whole host, and all the strength of the kingdom, were 
utterly destroyed. If it be supposed, that those were the Hycsos, and not 
the Egyptians, and withal as it is said, that the Egyptians in Thebadis, always 
waged war with these Hycsos, and expected an opportunity to recover their 
liberty, can it be imagined that they would have let go the advantage now 
put into their hands, when there was no strength left to oppose them. But 
this, according to the story, they did no way make use of ; but after their 
destruction and desolation, the Hycsos continued to rule in Egypt 300 years. 
Wherefore this story, as it is framed by Manetho, and applied by some late 
learned chronologers, is inconsistent with the writings of Moses ; and there- 
fore, with those by whom their sacred authority is acknowledged, it can be 
no otherwise esteemed, but as a fabulous declaration of that obscure tradi- 
tion, which the Egyptians had so long after, of the Hebrews being in their 
country, and the desolation which befel it thereby. ‘Malum habitat in 
alieno fundo. Had there not been somewhat of real truth in the business, 
there had been no occasion for this fabulous superstructure. The like ac- 
count I shall give in its proper place of that other bold, and to speak plainly, - 
false hypothesis, that many of the Mosaic religious institutions were taken 
from the usage and customs of the Egyptians in their sacred rites. 

ὃ 14. But, to return ; the 0275, or ‘ priests,’ mentioned among the Egyp- 
tians, were probably princes of the people at the first. And translators are yet 
dubious whether they should render the word in these places, ‘ priests’ or 
‘princes.’ At first the were designed by common consent to take care of 
the ‘sacra,’ which belonged to the community, which grew into an heredi- 
tary office ; nor can I give any other probable conjecture concerning them. 
Appointed they seem to have been to comply with the catholic tradition of 
sacrificing, or doing something in lieu of it, for the good of the community. 
And their function continued in principal reputation in after ages, increasing 
in popular veneration and esteem as superstition increased among them, 
which was fast enough, until it had even tired itself with its own extraya- 
gancies and excess. 

§ 15. Besides these Cohanim, there were in Egypt at the same time other 
sorts of men, whom we call magicians and sorcerers, whose arts or delusions 
were afterwards generally followed by the priests of other nations; or it 
may be upon some neglect of the service of their gods, these men pretend- 
ing to a familiarity and acquaintance with them, took the office upon them- 
selyes, promising supernatural effects in the execution of it. There seem 
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to be three sorts of them expressed, Exod. vii. 11. These are the D'aan 
‘Chacamim ;’ and D’pw57, ‘ Mecashphim;’ and pawn, ‘Chartumim.’ The 
Chacamim, which we render, wise men, are here distinguished from the 
Mecashphim, or sorcerers; but the Chartumim, or magicians, seem to 
comprise both the other sorts, the Chacamim and Mecashphim. ‘ Now 
Pharaoh called the wise men and the sorcerers, now the magicians of 
Kgypt, they did in like manner with their enchantments. But Gen. xli. 
1, the Chacamim, or ‘ wise men,’ are distinguished from the Chartumim or 
‘magicians, as they are here from the Mecashphim, or ‘sorcerers ; and 
therefore we shall consider them distinctly. 

The D297 are constantly rendered by the LXX. cogor, and all other 
translations are compliant, the word being of a known obvious signification, 
and commonly taken in a good sense, ‘wise men.’ For they were the 
men who afterwards, when the contemplation of things secret and hidden 
first found acceptance and then applause in Greece, were called σοῴοι and 
then φιλόσοφοι. But the original of their studies seemed to have been in 
things magical, curious, and diabolical; in which arts philosophy made its 
last attempt in the world, under Apollonius and some other Pythagoreans, 
so, like an ‘ignis fatuus, €xpiring asit began. Wherefore these Chacamim, 
now of such reputation in Egypt, were such as had separated themselves to 
the study of curious arts, and the speculation of hidden things, into whose 
contemplation Satan had variously insinuated himself, giving them an es- 
teem and honour among the common people, on the account of their skill 
in things to them unknown ; they gratifying him on the other hand, in 
promoting his design by superstition and idolatry. This gave them the 
title of wise men, which yet possibly in the judgment of those who really 
were so, was confined to their trade and profession ; for we hear not of their 
use on any other occasion, Exod. vii. 11. -The LXX. render Daar by 
σοφισται, ‘men subtle to deceive:’ Hence probably in the expression of 
what was done by their counsel, Luke useth caracogicapevoc, ‘dealt subtilly,’ 
Acts vii. 19. 

Those joined in one place with these wise men, are the DW. The 
name is originally Hebrew, from 2, ‘ preestigias exercuit.’ The LXX. 
render it by φαρμακοι, ‘yenefici ; and the Targum by WM, ‘ preestigiator,’ 
‘jugglers, impostors,’ ard also ‘conjurers.’ They seem to have pretended 
unto the revelation or discovery of things secret and hidden; whence the 
Arabic ΠΣ, signifies to uncover, to reveal, to make known. With sucha 
sort of impostors the world was always pestered. Of old, they were in 
great reputation, though now they are the scorn of the multitude. Pro- 
bably they had an access to the administration of things sacred, whence the 
word in the Syriac denotes ‘ to pray,’ ‘ to administer’ in things holy, and ‘to 
sacrifice. The Chartumim are those to whom all magical effects are pecu- 
liarly assigned. It doth not appear whether they were a peculiar sect, dis- 
tinct from the other two, or some of them more eminently skilled in 
magical operations than the rest. The name is foreign to the sacred language, 
probably Egyptian, though in use also among the Chaldeans, by whom 
this diabolical skill and practice was imitated from Egypt. The LXX. 
render them, Gen. xli. eyynta, ‘interpreters, according to the matter in 
hand, it being the interpretation of the dreams of Pharaoh which was in- 
quired after, wherein also they boasted their skill ; Exod. vii. 11, they render 
eraowot, incantatores, ‘enchanters. The V. L. omits the nam, and to 
supply that omission, renders ormunda, per in cantationes Egyptiacas, ‘ by 
their Egyptian enchantments.’ Some render it by Genethliaci, Naas 
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Ezra gives countenance to, on Dan. ii. calling them nvdnm ‘2n < men 
skilled in casting nativities, ; others by malefici, arioli, magi, necromantici, 
‘witches, conjurers, magicians. Targum, OWI: in the common trans- 
lation, Gen. xli. ‘ magistri, without any reason. It is plain and evident 
that they were a sort of persons who pretended unto a power of miraculous 
operation, and made use of their skill and reputation in opposition unto 
Moses. Their chiefs at that time were Jannes and Jambres, mentioned by 
our apostle, 2 Tim. 111. 8, as they are likewise spoken of in the Talmud, and 
are joined with Moses by Pliny, as persons famous in magical arts. It is 
not unlikely but that this sort of men might have been cast under some 
disgrace, by failing in the interpretation of the dreams of Pharaoh, the 
knowledge whereof was of so great importance to the whole nation. This 
being done by Joseph, whose eminent exaltation ensued thereon, it is not 
improbable but that they bore a peculiar malice towards all the Israelites, 
being moreover instigated and provoked by the knowledge and worship of 
the true God that was among them. This made them vigorously engage in 
an opposition unto Moses, not only in compliance with the king, but, as our 
apostle speaks, αντεστησαν, ‘they set themselves against him, which includes 
more than a mere production of magical effects upon the command of 
Pharaoh, whereby they attempted to obscure the lustre of his miracles, im- 
plying also a sedulous, active, industrious opposition to his whole design. 
And besides, whereas they knew that Moses was skilled in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, and not perceiving at first any peculiar presence of divine 
power with him, they thought themselves sufficient for the contest, until they 
were forced by the evidence of his miraculous operations, to acknowledge 
the energy of a divine power, above what they could imitate or counterfeit. 
The name, as was said, is Egyptian, as was the art they professed. And it 
is not unlikely but that those which Moses calls, D\2713, ‘ Cohanim,’ were in 
the Egyptian language called D°27wn, ‘Chashmannim, who are mentioned, 
Ps. Ixvii. 31, which we render ‘princes,’ who are said to come out of 
Egypt, professing subjection to the kingdom of Christ; for the word is 
gyptian, and nowhere else used. 

§ 16. Unto these Egyptian artists, two other sorts were added among the 
Babylonians, Dan. ii. 2. Besides the Chartumim and Mecashphim, who 
managed these arts in Egypt, whence their skill and names were derived 
by the Chaldeans, there were among their wise men D’DWx, ‘ Ashaphim,’ 
and D°1W5, ‘Chasdim, also. How these two sorts were distinguished 
between themselves, or from the other named with them, is altogether 
unknown. Strabo tells us that the astrologers, magicians, and philosophers 
among the Chaldeans, were called by various names: καὶ yap Opxnvor τινὲς 
προσαγορευονται, και Βορσιππηνοι, cat αλλοι πλειους, lib. 16. ‘Some were 
called Orcheni, and some Borsippeni ; as also there were other sorts of them.’ 
Ashaphim are rendered philosophers, astronomers, astrologers, physicians, 
merely on conjecture, and not from any signification of the name, which is 
unknown. The Chasdim, or Chaldeans, seem to have been a sort of people 
that claimed their pedigree in an especial manner, from the the first inhabi- 
tants of those parts, being the posterity of Chesed, the son of Nahor. 
These probably, being overpowered by a confluence of sects of other men, 
betook themselves unto those curious arts, which afterwards were famous or 
infamous throughout the world under their name ; for the prognostication 
of future events which they pretended to, is a thing that the world always 
despised, and yet inquired after. So Strabo describes them: Αφωριστο δ᾽ ev 
Ty Βαξυλονιᾳ κατοικια τοις ETLXWPLOLE φιλοσοφοις, τοις Χαλδαιοις προσαγορευομενοις. 
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‘There is in Babylonia a peculiar place of habitation assigned to philoso- 
phers, born in, or deriving their race from the country called Chaldeans.’ 
We may take a brief view of them all in their order expressed, Dan. ii. 2. 
The first are DAWN. They where those to whom all the magical opera- 
tions in Egypt are ascribed ; and the name itself is Egyptian, though some 
would have it to be of a Hebrew extract. IR. Saadias would derive it from 
nM, ‘a hole ; and DION, ‘shut’ or ‘closed,’ supposing they gave their an- 
swers from a hole in the earth, as the oracle of Dodona out of an oak. 
Some deduce it from WN, as Avenarius and Menasseh ben Israel ; judging 
them a sort of persons who used a style, or graving-tool, to cut characters 
and pictures to work their enchantments by ; see Fuller Miscellan. lib. v. 
cap. 1]. Hottinger, with most probability, conjectures the name to be 
taken from 17, which, in the Persian language, still signifies ‘to know,’ 
Ἢ being changed into 8, as is usual. For all such impostors do always re- 
present themselves as persons endued with excellent skill and knowledge, 
and as such are they by the common people esteemed. They were a sort 
of people who pretended to supernatural operations by virtue of a hidden 
power present with them, that is, diabolical. The next mentioned are the 
Ashaphim, distinguished from the Chartumim as another sort and sect, by 
Vau copulative. Aben Ezra renders them by D°X517%, ‘ physicians.’ Some 
would have the name the same with the Greek σοφοι, and so a general name 
for all professors of secret knowledge, and of the causes of things natural. 
In the Concordance of Rabbi Nathan, ΠΝ is 7M, ‘a seer, a prophet, a 
prognosticator. The third sort are the Mecashphim, from }ws, ‘to divine,’ 
see 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6; Deut. xviii. ; Exod. xxii. 17. Maimonides, and 
many that follow him among the Jews, suppose these to have been such as 
framing images and pictures of things above, included such powers in them 
by incantation, as could intercept the influences of the heavenly bodies, 
and thereby produce rare and wonderful effects, but always hurtful and 
noxious. Of the Chasdim we have spoken before. He that would further 
satisfy himself in the nature of the arts they professed, may consult Mai- 
monides in More Nebuchim, lib. ii. cap. 37; Polydor. Virgil de Rerum 
Incantor, p. 85; Rhodigni. Var. Lec. lib. 9, cap. 23; Sixtus Sinensis 
Biblioth. Tit. Curio sacrarum Artium libri Danevi de Prestigiatoribus ; 
Kircher. Oed. Tom. ii. part 2, fol. 456 ; Bangius Coelum Orientale ; Perkins 
on Witchcraft. Delrio. Disquisit. Rerum Magicarum, lib. i. cap. 2, lib. 
11. Pelan. in Daniel, cap. 2, ver. 2; Gierus in Daniel. Agrippa de Occulta 
Philosophia, &c. Strabo informs us, that in his time they had lost all their 
skill and arts, and that the remainders of them were only a kind of priests 
that attended to sacrificing, lib. 17, and says that one Cheremon, who went 
along with A®lius Gallus, the governor of Egypt, undertaking still to prac- 
tise these arts, was ridiculous to all for his ignorance and arrogance. 

I have diverted to the consideration of these sorts of men, as finding some 
of them in this space of time, before the giving of the law, looked on as 
those who had more than ordinary acquaintance and intimacy with the deities 
in common veneration, and were thereon esteemed as priests and sacred. 
But it is plain that they were such as the devil excited, actuated, and after 
a sort inspired, to draw off the minds of men from the knowledge and fear 
of the only true God, and his worship. Wherefore, notwithstanding their 
pretence of interposing between men and a divine power, (which Satan 
made use of) from thence to discover things hidden, and to effect marvel- 
lous operations ; and although at length they became public sacrificers, yet 
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are they to be utterly excluded from all consideration in those prelibations 
and prefigurations of the priesthood of Christ, which from divine institu- 
tion were diffused amongst mankind by catholic tradition. 


N OT Ei. 


Havine finished the whole doctrinal parts of the sacerdotal office of 
Christ, which was my principal design in these Exercitations; and haying 
made this entrance into what I had designed, concerning the Prefigurations 
of the Priesthood of Christ in the Church, and in the World; I find the 
full discussion of all things thereunto belonging, will require larger dis- 
courses than my present indisposition as to health will allow me to en- 
gage in. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


EXERCITATIONS CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


CarisTIAN READER, 


THERE are two great concerns of that religion whose name thou bearest ; 
the profession of its truth, and the practice or exercise of its power. And 
these are mutually assistanf to each other. Without the profession of faith 
in its truth, no man can express its power in obedience; and without obe- 
dience, profession is little worth. Whatever, therefore, doth contribute help 
and assistance to us in either of these according to the mind of God, is 
highly to be prized and valued. Especially it is so in such a season, wherein 
the former of them is greatly questioned, and the latter greatly neglected, 
if not despised. But if there be any thing which doth equally confirm and 
strengthen them both, it is certainly of great necessity in and to religion ; 
and will be so esteemed by them who place their principal concerns in these 
things. Now, such is the solemn observance of a weekly day of rest, sacred 
unto God. 

For, amongst all the outward means of conveying to the present genera- 
tion, that religion which was at first taught and delivered to men by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, there hath been none more effectual than the catho- ᾿ 
lic, uninterrupted observance of such a day, for the celebration of the reli- 
gious worship appointed in the gospel. And many material parts of it were 
unquestionably preserved by the successively continued agreement of Chris- 
tians in this practice. So far, then, the profession of our Christian religion 
in the world at this day doth depend upon it. How much it tend to the 
exercise and expression of the power of religion, cannot but be evident to 
all, unless they be such as hate it, who are not afew. To others it will 
quickly appear, upon a sober and unprejudiced consideration ; for no small 
part of the power of religion doth consist in the constant payment of that 
homage of spiritual worship which we owe to God in Jesus Christ ; and the 
duties designed thereto are the means which he hath appointed for the com- 
munication of grace and spiritual strength, for the due performance of the 
remainders of our obedience. In these things consist the services of this 
day, and the end of its observance is their due performance to the glory of 
God, and the advantage of our own souls. mn 

The Christian religion may be considered two ways: Ist. As it 1s pub- 
licly and solemnly professed in the world, whereon the glory of God and 
the honour of Jesus Christ, do greatly depend. And, 2dly. As it prevails 
and rules in the minds and lives of private men. In neither of these ways 
can it be maintained, without a due observance of a stated day of sacred 
rest. Take this away, neglect and confusion will quickly cast out all regard 
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to solemn worship. Neither did it ever thrive or flourish in the world 
from the foundation of it, nor will do so-unto its end, without a due reli- 
gious attendance to such a day. Any man may easily foresee the disorder 
and profaneness which would ensue, upon the taking away of that whereby 
our solemn assemblies are guided and preserved. Wherefore, by God’s own 
appointment it had its beginning, and will have its end with his public wor- 
ship in this world. And take this off from the basis whereon God hath 
fixed it; and all human substitutions of any thing in the like kind, to the 
same purposes, will quickly discover their own vanity. Nor, without the 
advantage which it affords, as it is the sacred repository of all sanctifying 
ordinances, will religion long prevail in the minds and lives of private men. 
For it would be just with God to leave them to their own weakness and 
decays, which are sufficient to ruin them who despise the assistance which 
he hath provided for them, and which he tenders to them. Thus, also, we 
have known it to have fallen out with many in our days, whose apostasies 
from God have hence taken their rise and occasion. 

This being the case of a weekly sacred day of rest unto the Lord, it 
must needs be our duty to inquire and discern aright, both what warrant 
we have for the religious observance of sucha day, as also what day it is in 
the hebdomadal revolution, that ought so to be observed. About these 
things there is an inquiry made in the ensuing discourses, and some deter- 
minations on that inquiry. My design in them was to discover the funda- 
mental principles of this duty, and what ground conscience hath to stand 
upon, in its attendance thereunto; for what is from God in these things, is 
assuredly accepted with him. The discovery hereof I have endeavoured to 
make, and therewithal to set forth a safe rule for Christians to walk by in 
this matter; so that for want thereof they may not lose the things which 
they have wrought. What I have attained unto of light and truth herein, 
is submitted to the judgment of men learned and judicious. The censures 
of persons heady, ignorant, and proud, who speak evil of those things which 
they know not, and in what they naturally know corrupt themselves, I 
neither fear nor value. If any part of these discourses seem somewhat 
dark or obscure to ordinary readers, I desire they would consider, that the 
foundations of the things discoursed of, lie deep, and no expression will ren- 
der them more familiar and obvious to all understandings, than their nature 
will allow. Nor must we in any case quit the strengths of truth, because 
the minds of some cannot easily possess themselves of them. However, I 
hope nothing will occur, but what an attentive reader, though otherwise but 
of an ordinary capacity, may receive and digest. And they to whom the 
argument seems hard, may find those directions which will make the prac- 
tice of the duty insisted on, easy and beneficial. 

The especial occasion of my handling this subject, is declared afterwards. 
I shall only add, that I have here no design of contending with any, of 
opposing or contradicting any, of censuring or reflecting on those whose 
thoughts and judgments in these things differ from ours. Even those by 
whom a holy day of rest under the gospel, and its services, are laughed to 
scorn, are by me left to God and themselves. My whole endeavour is, 
to find out what is agreeable unto truth, about the observance of such a 
day to the Lord ; what is the mind and will of God concerning it : on what 
foundation we may so attend to the services of it, as that God may be glo- 
rified in us, and by us; and the interest of religion in purity, holiness, and 
righteousness, be promoted amongst men. 
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EXERCITATION XXXVI. 


FIRST EXERCITATION CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


Apa απολειπεται Σαββατισμος τῳ Aaw του Θεου. Heb. iv. 9. 


§ 1. Trouble and confusion from men’s inventions. ᾧ 2, Instanced in doctrines and prac- 
tices respecting the Sabbaticak rest. ᾧ 9, Reason for considering these at present. ᾧ 4. 
Extent of the controversies about such a rest. § 5, A particular enumeration of them. 
§ 6. Special instances of particular differences, upon an agreement in more general prin- 
ciples. § 7. Evil consequences of these controversies in Christian practice. § 8. 
Principles and rules proposed for the right investigation of the truth in this matter. ὁ 9. 
Names of a sacred day of rest. ‘yawn wr, ἡ ξιβδομιη" ἱερα ἑβδομη, Gen. ii. 3; Heb. iv. 4. 
§ 10. naw. navn oY. pnaw. nawn. Gen. il. 3; Exod. xvi. 23, xxxv. 2; Lam. i. 7. 
Saturn called ‘naw and ‘xnaw by the Jews, and why. The word doubled. naw 
ynaw. Reason of it. § 11. Translation of this word into the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. μια Σαξξατων, § 12. All Judaical feasts called Sabbata by the heathen. Sue- 
tonius, Horace, Juvenal, cited to that purpose. ᾧὮ 19, ἥμερα ἥλιου, Sunday. Used by 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius: blamed by Austin, Hierome, and Philastrius. ᾧ 14. 
Use of the names of the days of the week derived from the heathen of old. Custom of 
the Roman church. §15. First day of the week. Lord’s day. Lord’s day Sabbath. 


§ 1. Sotomon tells us, that in his disquisition after the nature and state of 
things in the world, this alone he had found out, that is absolutely and unto 
his satisfaction ; namely, that God made man upright, but they have sought 
out many inventions, Eccles. vii. 29. And the truth hereof we also find by 
woeful experience, not only in sundry particular instances, but in the whole 
course of men in this world, and in all their concerns with respect to God 
and themselves. There is not any thing wherein and whereabout they have 
not found out many inventions, to the disturbance and perverting of that 
state of peace and quietness, wherein all things were made of God. Yea, 
with the fruits and effects of this perverse apostasy, and relinquishment of 
that universally harmonious state of things wherein we were created, not 
only is the whole world, as it lies in evil, filled, and as it were over- 
whelmed ; but we have the relics of it to conflict withal, in that reparation 
of our condition, which in this life by grace we are made partakers of. In 
all our ways, actions, and duties, some of these inventions are ready to immix 
themselves to our own disturbance, and to the perverting of the right ways 
of God. 

§ 2. An evident instance we have hereof, in the business of a day of 
sacred rest, and the worship of God therein required. God originally, out 
of his infinite goodness, when suitably thereto, by his own eternal wisdom 
and power, he had made all things good, gave unto men a day of rest, thus 
to express to them his own rest, satisfaction, and complacency in the works 
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of his hands, and to be a day of rest and composure to themselves, and 
a means of their entrance into, and enjoyment of, that rest with himself, 
here and for ever, which he had ordained for them. Hence it became unto 
them a principle and pledge, a cause, and means of quietness and rest, and 
that in and with God himself. So might it be still to the sons of men, but 
that they are in all things continually finding out new inventions, or 
immixing themselves in various questions and accounts: for so saith the 
wise man, ΣΦ MIawWM Wwpa man, ‘themselves have sought out many 
computations.’ | 

And hence it is, that whereas there are two general concernments of such 
a day, the doctrine, and the practice of it, or the duties to be performed unto 
God thereon, they are both of them solicited by such various questions, 
through the many inventions which men have found out, as have rendered 
this day of rest a matter of endless strife, disquietment, and coatention. 
And whereas all doctrines of truth do tend unto practice, as their immediate 
use and end, the whole Scripture being αληθεια ἡ κατ᾽ ευσεβειαν͵ Tit. i. 1, 
‘the truth which is according unto godliness, the contentions which have 
been raised about the doctrine of the holy day of rest, have greatly in- 
fluenced the minds of men, and weakened them in that practice of godli- 
ness, which all men confess to be necessary in the observance of such a day 
of rest unto the Lord, if such a day of rest there be, on what foundation 
soever it is to be observed. For Christians in general, under one notion or 
other, do agree, that a day of rest should be observed in, and for the cele- 
bration of the worship of God. But whereas many controversies have been 
raised about the grounds of this observance, and the nature of the obligation 
thereto, advantage hath been taken thereby to introduce a great neglect of 
the duties themselves, for whose sakes the day is to be observed ; whilst one 
questions the reasons and grounds of another for its observance, and finds 
his own by others despised. And this hath been no small nor ineffectual 
means of promoting that general profaneness and apostasy from strict 
and holy walking before God, which at this day are every-where so justly 
complained of. 

§ 3. Itis far from my thoughts and hopes, that I should be able to con- 
tribute much to the composing of these differences and controversies, as 
agitated among men of all sorts. The known pertinacity of inveterate opi- 
nions, the many prejudices that the minds of most in this matter are 
already possessed withal, and the particular engagements that not a few are 
under, to defend the pretensions and persuasions which they have published 
and contended for, will not allow any great expectation of a change in the 
minds of many, from what I have to offer. Besides, there are almost innu- 
merable eristical discourses on this subject in the hands of many, to whom, 
perhaps, the report of our endeayours will not arrive. But yet these, and 
the like considerations of the darkness, prejudices, and interests of many, 
ought not to discourage any man from the discharge of that duty which he 
owes to the truths of God; nor cause him to ery with the sluggard, ‘ There 
is a lion in the streets, I shall be slain in the way.’ Should they do so, no 
truth should ever more be taught or contended for; for the declaration of 
them all, is attended with the same difficulties, and liable to the same kind 
of opposition. Wherefore an inquiry into this matter being unavoidably 
cast upon me, from the work wherein I am engaged, in the Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, I could not on any such accounts wave the pur- 
suit of it. For this discourse, though upon the desires of many, now 
published by itself, is but a part of our remaining Exercitations on that 
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Epistle. Nor am I without all hopes, but that what shall be declared and 
proved on this subject, may be blessed to a usefulness to them, who would 
willingly learn, or be established in the truth. An attempt also will be 
made herein, for the conviction of others, who have been seduced into paths 
inconsistent with the communion of saints, the peace of the churches of 
Christ, or opinions hurtful to the practice of godliness; and left unto the 
blessing of Him, who when he hath supplied seed to the sower, doth him- 
self also give the increase. These considerations have prevailed with me to 
cast my mite into this sanctuary, and to endeavour the right stating and 
confirmation of that doctrine, whereon so important a part of our duty 
towards God doth depend, as it is generally confessed, and will be found by 
experience, that there doth on this concerning a day of sacred rest. 

§ 4. The controversies about the Sabbath, (as we call it at present for 
distinctiop’s sake, and to determine the subject of our discourse,) which have 
been publicly agitated, are universal as to all its concerns. Neither name 
nor thing is by all agreed on ; for whereas most Christians acknowledge, (we 
may say all, for those by whom it is denied are of no weight, nor scarce of 
any number,) that a day on one account or other in the hebdomadal reyo- 
lution of time, is to be set apart to the public worship of God, yet how that 
day is to be called, is not agreed amongst them. Neither is it granted, that 
it hath any name affixed to it by any such means, that should cause it 
justly to be preferred to any other, that men should arbitrarily consent to 
call it by. ‘The names which have been, and amongst some are still in use 
for its denotation and distinction, are the seventh day, the Sabbath, the 
Lord’s day, the first day of the week, Sunday; so was the day now com- 
monly observed, called of old by the Grecians and Romans, before the 
introduction of religious worship into it. And this name some still retain, 
as a thing indifferent ; others suppose it were better to let it fall into utter 
disuse. 

§ 5. The controversies about the thing itself are various, and respect all 
the concerns of the day inquired after. Nothing that relates to it, no part 
of its respect to the worship of God, is admitted by all uncontended about. 
For it is debated amongst all sorts of persons; 1. Whether any part of time 
be naturally and morally to be separated and set apart to the solemn worship 
of God; or which is the same, whether it be a natural and moral duty to 
separate any part of time in any revolution of it, unto divine service. I 
mean, so as it should be stated and fixed in a periodical revolution; other- 
wise to say, that God is solemnly to be worshipped, and yet that no time is 
required thereunto, is an open contradiction. 2. Whether such a time sup- 
posed, be absolutely and originally moral, or made so by positive command, 
suited unto general principles, and intimations of nature. And under this 
consideration also, a part of time is called moral metonymically from the 
duty of its observance. 3. Whether on supposition of some part of time so 
designed, the space or quantity of it, have its determination or limitation, 
morally; or merely by law positive or arbitrary. For the observance 
of some part of time, may be moral, and the ‘quota pars’ arbitrary. 
4. Whether every law positive of the Old Testament, were absolutely cere- 
monial, or whether there may not be a law moral positive, as given to, and 
binding on all mankind ; though not absolutely written in the heart of man 
by nature; that is, whether there be no morality in any law, but what is a 
part of the law of creation. 5. Whether the institution of the seventh day 
Sabbath, was from the beginning of the world, and before the fall of man, 
or whether it were first appointed, when the Israelites came into the wil- 
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derness. This in itself is only a matter of fact; yet such, as whereon the 
determination of the point of right, as to the universal obligation unto the 
observance of such a day, doth much depend; and therefore hath the in- 
vestigation and true stating of it, been much laboured in and after, b 

learned men. 6. Upon a supposition of the institution of the Sabbath from 
the beginning, whether the additions made, and observances annexed unto 
it, at the giving of the law on mount Sinai, with the ends whereunto it was 
then designed, and the uses whereunto it was employed, gave unto the 
seventh day a new state distinct from what it had before ; although naturally 
the same day was continued as before. For if they did so, that new state 
of the day, seems only to be taken away under the New Testament; if not 
the day itself seems to be abolished; for that some change is made therein, 
from what was fixed under the Judaical economy, cannot modestly be 
denied. 7. Whether in the fourth commandment, there be a foundation of 
a distinction between a seventh day in general, or one day in seven; and 
that seventh day, which was the same numerically and precisely from the 
foundation of the world. For whereas an obligation unto the strict ob- 
servance of that day precisely, is, as we shall prove, plainly taken away 
in the gospel, if the distinction intimated be not allowed, there can 
be nothing remaining obligatory unto us in that command, whilst it is 
supposed, that that day is at all required therein. Hence, 8. It is especially 
inquired, whether a seventh day, or one day in seven, or in the hebdomadal 
cycle, be to be observed holy unto the Lord, on the account of the fourth 
commandment. 9. Whether under the New Testament all religious ob- 
servance of days be so taken away, as that there is no divine obligation 
remaining for the observance of any one day at all; but that, as all days are 
alike in themselves, so are they equally free to be disposed of, and used by 
us, as occasion shall require. For if the observance of one day in seven, be 
not founded in the law of nature, expressed in the original positive 
command concerning it; and if it be not seated morally in the fourth com- 
mandment, it is certain that the necessary observance of it is now taken 
away. 10. On the other extreme, whether the seventh day from the 
creation of the world, or the last day of the week, be to be observed pre- 
cisely under the New Testament by virtue of the fourth commandment, and 
no other. The assertion hereof supposeth, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of the Sabbath, hath neither changed nor reformed any thing in 
or about the religious observance of a holy day of rest unto the Lord ; 
whence it follows, that such an observance can be no part or act of 
evangelical worship properly so called, but only a moral duty of the law. 
11. Whether on the supposition of a non-obligation in the law, unto 
the observance of the seventh day precisely, and of a new day to be observed 
weekly under the New Testament, as the Sabbath of the Lord, on what 
ground it is so to-be observed. 12. Whether of the fourth commandment as 
unto one day in seven, or only as unto some part or portion of time, 
or whether without any respect unto that command as purely ceremonial. 
For granting, as most do, the necessity of the observance of such a day, yet 
some say, that it hath no respect at all to the fourth decalogical precept, 
which is totally and absolutely abolished with the residue of Mosaical insti- 
tutions; others that there is yet remaining in it, an obligation unto the 
sacred separation of some portion of our time unto the solemn service 
of God, but indetermined ; and some that it yet precisely requires the sanc- 
tification of one day in seven. 13. If a day be so to be observed, it 
is inquired, on what ground, or by what authority, there is an alteration 
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made from the day observed under the Old Testament, unto that now in 
use ; that is, from the last to the first day of the week; whether was this 
translation of the solemn worship of God, made by Christ and his apostles, 
or by the primitive church. For the same day might have been still conti- 
nued, though the duty of its observance might have been fixed on a new 
reason and foundation. For although our Lord Jesus Christ totally abolished 
the old solemn worship required by the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances, and by his own authority introduced a new law of worship 
according to institutions of his own, yet might obedience unto it in a 
solemn manner have been fixed unto the former day. 14. If this were done 
by the authority of Christ and his apostles, or be supposed so to be, then it 
is inquired, whether it were done by the express institution of a new day, 
or by a directive example, sufficient to design a particular day, no institution 
of a new day being needful. For if we shall suppose that there is no obli- 
gation unto the observance of one day in seven indispensably abiding on us, 
from the morality of the fourth command, we must have an express insti- 
tution of a new day, or the authority of it is not divine; and on the 
supposition, that that is so, no such institution is necessary, nor can be pro- 
perly made, as to the whole nature of it. 15. If this alteration of the day 
were introduced by the primitive church; then it is inquired, whether the 
continuance of the observance of one day in seven be necessary or not. For 
what was appointed thereby, seems to be no farther obligatory unto the 
churches of succeeding ages, than their concernment lies in the occasions 
and reasons of their determinations. 16. If the continuance of one day in 
seven, for the solemn worship of God, be esteemed necessary in the present 
state of the church, then, whether the continuance of that now in general 
use, namely, the first day of the week, be necessary or not; or whether it 
may not be lawfully changed to some other day. And sundry other the like 
inquiries are made about the original institution, nature, use, and conti- 
nuance, of a day of sacred rest unto the Lord. 

§ 6. Moreover, amongst those who do grant that it is necessary, and that 
indispensably so, as to the present church-state, which is under an obliga- 
tion from whence-ever it arise, neither to alter nor omit the observance of a 
day every week for the public worship of God, wherein a cessation from la- 
bour, and a joint attendance unto the most solemn duties of religion, are 
required of us ; it is not agreed, whether the day itself, or the separation of 
it to its proper use and end, be any part initself of divine worship, or be so 
merely relatively, with respect unto the duties to be performed therein. 
And as to those duties themselves, they are not only variously represented, 
but great contention hath been about them, and the manner of their per- 
formances, as likewise concerning the causes and occasions which may dis- 
pense with our attendance unto them. Indeed herein lies secretly the μηλον 
eptooc, and principal cause of all the strife that hath been, and is in the 
world about this matter. Men may teach the doctrine of a Sabbatical rest, 
on what principles they please, deduce it from what original they think 
good, if they plead not for an exactness of duty in its observance ; if they 
enjoin not a religious careful attendance on the worship of God, in public 
and private, on the consciences of other men ; if they require not a watch- 
fulness against all diversions and avocations from the duties of the day ; 
they may do it without much fear of opposition. for all the concernments 
of doctrines and opinions which tend unto practice are regulated thereby, 
and embraced or rejected, as the practice pleaseth or displeaseth that they 
lead unto. 
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Lastly. On a precise supposition that the observance of such a day is 
necessary upon divine precept or institution, yet there is a controversy re- 
maining, about fixing its proper bounds as to its beginning and ending. 
For some would have this day of rest measured by the first constitution and 
limitation of time, unto a day from the creation ; namely from the evening 
of the day preceding unto its own; as the evening and the morning were 
said to be T1M8 DY ‘one day’, Gen. 1. 5. Others admit only of that propor- 
tion of time, which is ordinarily designed to our labour on six days of the 
week ; that is, from its own morning to its own evening, with the inter- 
position of such diversions as our labour on other days doth admit and 
require. ᾿ 

§ 7. And thus it has come to pass, that although God made man upright, 
and gave him the Sabbath or day of rest, as a token of that condition, and 
pledge of a future eternal rest with himself; yet through his finding out 
many inventions, that very day is become amongst us an occasion and means 
of much disquietment and many contentions. And that which is the worst 
consequent in things of this nature, that belong unto religion and the wor- 
ship of God, these differences, and the way of their agitation, whilst the 
several parties litigant have sought to weaken and invalidate their adversaries 
principles, have apparently influenced the minds of all sorts of men, unto a 
neglect in the practice of those duties, which they severally acknowledge 
to be incumbent on them, upon those principles and reasons, for the obser- 
vance of such a day, which themselves allow. For whilst some have hotly 
disputed, that there is now no special day of rest to be observed to the Lord, 
by virtue of any divine precept or institution ; and others have granted, that 
if it be to be observed only by virtue of ecclesiastical constitution ; men may 
have various pretences for dispensations from the duties of it ; and the whole 
due observance of it is much lost among Christians. 

Neither is it a small evil amongst us that the disputes of some against. 
the divine warrant for one day in seven being separated unto sacred uses ; 
and the pretence of others, to an equal regard unto all days from their 
Christian liberty ; together with a general manifest neglect of any conscien- 
tious care in the observance of it; have cast not a few unwary and unad- 
vised persons to take up with the Judaical Sabbath, both as to its institution 
and manner of its observance. Now, whereas the solemn worship of God, 
is the spring, rule, and measure of all our obedience unto him, it may justly 
be thought that the neglect thereof, so brought about as hath been declared, 
hath been a great, if not a prineipal occasion, of that sad degeneracy from 
the power, purity, and glory of the Christian religion ; which all men may 
see, and many do complain of at this dayin the world. The truth is, most 
of the different apprehensions recounted, have been entertained and contended 
for, by persons learned and godly, all equally pretending to a love unto 
truth, and care for the preservation and promotion of holiness and 
godliness amongst men. And it were to be wished that this were the 
only instance whereby we might evince, that the best of men in this world 
do know but in part, and prophesy but in part. But they are too many 
to be recounted, although most men act in themselves and towards others, 
as if they were themselves liable to no mistakes, and that it isan inexpiable 
crime in others, to be in any thing mistaken. But as this should make us 
jealous over ourselves, and our own apprehensions in this matter ; so ought 
the consideration of it to affect us with tenderness and forbearance towards 
those who dissent from us, and whom we therefore judge to err, and be 
mistaken. 
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But that which principally we are to learn from this consideration, is, with 
what care and diligence we ought to inquire into the certain rule of truth 
in this matter. For whatever we do determine, we shall be sure to find 
men learned and godly otherwise minded. And yet in our determinations 
are the consciences of the disciples of Christ greatly concerned, which ought 
not by us to be causelessly burdened, nor yet countenanced in the neglect of 
any duty that God doth require. Slight and perfunctory disquisitions will 
be of little use in this matter ; nor are men to think that their opinions are 
firm and established, when they have obtained a seeming countenance unto 
them from two or three doubtful texts of Scripture. The principles and 
foundations of truth in thismatter lie deep and require a diligent investigation. 
And this is the design wherein we are now engaged. Whether we shall con- 
tribute any thing to the declaration and vindication of the truth, depends 
wholly on the assistance which God is pleased to give or to withhold. Our 
part it is, to use what diligence we are able ; neither ought we to avoid any 
thing more than the assuming or ascribing of any thing unto ourselves. 
It is enough for us, if in any thing, or by any means, God will use us, not 
as lords over the faith of men, but as helpers of their joy. 

Now, for the particular controversies before mentioned, Τ shall not insist 
upon them all, for that were endless; but shall reduce them unto those 
general heads, under which they may be comprehended, and by the right 
stating whereof they will be determined. Nor shall I enter into any es- 
pecial contest, unless it be occasionally only, with any particular persons, 
who of old or of late have eristically handled this subject. Some of them 
have, I confess, given great provocations thereunto, especially of the Belgic 
divines, whose late writings are full of reflections on the learned writers of 
this nation. Our only design is προτιμᾷν τὴν αλήθειαν. And herein I 
shall lay down the general regulating principles of the doctrine of the 
Scriptures in this matter ; confirming them-with such arguments as occur to 
my mind; and vindicating them from such exceptions, as they either seem 
liable unto, or have met withal. And in all I shall have respect to the 
declaration given of the doctrine and practice of the Sabbath in the dif- 
ferent ages to the church, by our apostle, ch. iv. of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

§ 8. The principles that I shall proceed upon, or the rules that I shall 
proceed by, are, 1. Express testimonies of Scripture, which are not wanting 
in this cause. Where this light doth not go before us, our best course is to 
sit still; and where the word of God doth not speak in the things of God, 
it is our wisdom to be silent. Nothing, I confess, is more nauseous to me 
than magisterial dictates in sacred things, without an evident deduction and 
confirmation of assertions from Scripture testimonies. Some men write as 
if they were inspired or dreamed that they had obtained to themselves a Pytha- 
gorean reverence. Their writings are full of strong authoritative assertions 
arguing the good opinion they have of themselves, which I wish did not 
include an equal contempt of others. But any thing may be easily affirmed, 
and as easily rejected. 

2. The analogy of faith in the interpretation, exposition, and application 
of such testimonies as may be pleaded in this cause. ‘ Hic labor, hoe opus.’ 
Herein the writer's diligence, and the reader's judgment, are principally to 
be exercised. Ihave been of late much suprised with the plea of some for 
the use of reason in religion and sacred things ; not at all that such a plea 
is insisted on, but that it is by them built expressly on a supposition that it 
is denied by others, whom they reflect upon ; whereas some probably in- 
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tended in those reflections have pleaded for it against the papists (to speak 
within the bounds of sobriety) with as much reason, and no less effectually, 
than any amongst themselves. I cannot but suppose their mistake to arise 
from what they have heard, but not well considered, that some do teach 
about the darkness of the mind of man by nature, with respect to spiritual 
things ; with his disability, by the utmost use of his reasoning faculties, as 
corrupted, or unrenewed, spiritually and savingly to apprehend the things of 
God, without the special assistance of the Holy Ghost. Now, as no truth 
is more plainly or evidently confirmed in the Scripture than this, so to suppose 
thatthose by whom it is believedand asserted do therefore deny the use of rea- 
son in religion, is a most fond imagination. No doubt but whatever we do, 
or have to do towards God, or in the things of God, we do it all as rational 
creatures, that is, in and by the use of our reason. And not to make use 
of it in its utmost improvement in all that we have to do in religion or the 
worship of God, is to reject it, as to the principal end for which it is be- 
stowed upon us. In particular, in the pursuit of the rule now laid down, is 
the utmost exercise of our reason required of us. To understand aright 
the sense and importance of the words in Scripture testimonies, the nature 
of the propositions and assertions contained in them, the lawful deduction 
of inferences from them to judge and determine aright of what is proposed or 
deduced by just consequence from direct propositions, to compare what in one 
placeseems to be affirmed with what in others seems to beasserted to the same 
purpose or denied ; with other instances innumerable of the exercise of our 
minds about the interpretation of Scripture, are all of them acts of our rea- 
son, and as such are managed by us. But I must not here farther divert 
unto the consideration of these things. Only I fear that some men write 
books about them because they read none. This I know, that they mise- 
rably mistake what is in controversy; and set up to themselves men of 
straw as their adversaries, and then cast stones at them. 

3. The dictates of general and incorrupted reason, suitable to and ex- 
plained by Scripture light, is another principle that we shall in our progress 
have a due regard to. For whereas it is confessed, that the separation of 
some portion of time to the worship of God is a part of the law of our 
creation, the light of nature doth, and must still on that supposition continue 
to give testimony to our duty therein. And although this light is exceed- 
ingly weakened and impaired by sin in the things of the greatest import- 
-ance, and as to many things, truly belonging to it in our original constitution, 
so overwhelmed with prejudices and contrary usages, that of itself it owns 
them not at all; yet let it be excited, quickened, rectified by Scripture 
light, it will return to perform its office of testifying unto that duty, a sense 
whereof, and a direction whereunto, were concreated with it. We shall 
therefore inquire what intimations the light of nature hath continued to 
give concerning a day of sacred rest to be observed unto God; and what 
uncontrollable testimonies we have of those intimations, in the knowledge, 
confessions, and expressions of them, in and by those who had no other way 
to come to an acquaintance with them. And where there isa common or 
prevailing suffrage given amongst mankind to any truth, and that to free 
us from entanglements about it, declared to be such in the Scripture ; this 
truth must be acknowledged to proceed from that light of nature which 
is common to all, though the actings of it be stifled in many. 

4. The custom and practice of the church of God in all ages, is to be 
inquired into. I intend not merely the church of Christ under the gospel, 
but the whole church from the beginning of the world, in the various dis- 
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pensations of the will and grace of God, before the giving of the law, under 
the yoke of it, and since the promulgation of the gospel. And great weight 
may certainly be laid upon its harmonious consent, in any practice relating 
to the worship of God. Nay, what may be so confirmed, will thence ap- 
pear not to be an institution peculiar to any special mode of worship that 
may belong to one season, and not to another; but to have an everlasting 
obligation in it, on all that worship God, as such; never to be altered or dis- 
pensed withal. And if every particular church be the ground and pillar of 
truth, whose testimony thereto is much to be esteemed, how much more is 
the universal church of all ages so to be accounted. And it is a brutish 
apprehension to suppose that God would permit a persuasion to befal the 
church in all ages, with respect unto his worship, ἐξ Θεὰ was not from him- 
self, and the expression of its practice accepted with him. This therefore 
is diligently to be inquired into, as far as we may have certain light into 
things involved in so much darkness, as are all things of so great anti- 
quity. 

τὰ A due consideration of the spirit and liberty of the gospel, with the 
nature of its worship, the reasons of it, and the manner of its performance, 
is to be had in this matter. No particular instance of worship is to be in- 
troduced or admitted contrary to the nature, genius, and reason of the whole. 
If therefore, such a Sabbatical rest, or such an observance of it be urged, as 
is inconsistent with the principles and reasons of evangelical worship, as 15 
built upon motives not taken trom the gospel, and in the manner of its ob- 
servance interferes with the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us fiee, it 
discovers itself not to belong unto the present state of the worshippers of 
God in Christ. Nor is any thing to commend itself unto us under the 
mere notion of strictness or preciseness, or the appearance of more than or- 
dinary severity in religion. It is only walking according unto rule, that 
will please‘God, justify us unto others, and give us peace in ourselves. Other 
seeming duties, that may be recommended, because they have λόγον σοφίας 
εν εθελοθρησκειᾳ και ταπεινοφροσυνῃ καὶ αφειδιᾳ σωματος, a pretence of wisdom 
in doing even more than is required of us, through humility and mortifica-. 
tion, are of no price with God, nor useful unto men. And commonly those 
who are most ready to overdo in one thing, are prone also to underdo in 
others. And this rule we shall find plainly rejecting the rigid observance of 
the seventh day as a Sabbath, out of the verge of gospel order and worship. 

6. The tendency of principles, doctrines, and practices to the promotion 
or hinderance of piety, godliness, and universal holy obedience unto God, 
is to be inquired into. ‘This is the end of all religious worship, and of all 
the institutions thereof. And a due observation of the regular tendency of 
things unto this end, will give a great discovery of their nature and accept- 
ance with God. Let things be urged under never so specious pretences, if 
they be found by experience not to promote gospel holiness in the hearts 
and lives of men, they discover themselves not to be of God. Much more 
when principles, and practices conformable unto them, shall be evidenced to 
obstruct and hinder it, to introduce profaneness, and countenance licen- 
tiousness of life, to prejudice the due reverence of God and his worship, 
do they manifest themselves to be of the tares sown by the evil one. 
And by this rule, we may try the opinion, which denies all divine institution 
unto a day of holy rest, under the New Testament. 

These are the principal rules; which in this disquisition respecting a sab- 
batical rest, we shall attend unto. And they are such as will not fail to 
direct us aright in our course, if through negligence or prejudice we miss 
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not of a due regard unto them. These the reader is desired to have respect 
unto, in his perusal of the ensuing discourses ; and if what is proposed or 
concluded be not found suitable unto them, let it be rejected. For I can 
assure him, that no self-assuming, no contempt of others, no prejudicing 
adherence to any way or party, no pretence of certainty above evidence pro- 
duced, have had any influence into those inquiries after the truth in this 
matter, which σὺν Θεῳ, we now address ourselves unto. 

‘ § 9. In the first place, it will be necessary to premise something about 
the name whereby this day may be called. For that also among some hath 
been ccntroverted. Under the Old Testament it had a double appellation ; 
the one taken from the natural order of the day then separated with respect 
to other days, the other from its nature and use. On the first account it 
was called ‘yrawr oy ‘the seventh day, Gen. ii. 8, DY. ΠΝ os ΤΊ 
sysawrt ‘And God blessed the seventh day amd sanctified it.” So also 
Exod. xx. 11. Upon its first institution, and on the re-introduction of its 
observance, it is so called. But it is a mere description of the day from its 
relation to the six precedent days of the creation, that is herein intended ; 
absolutely it is not so called any where. Yet hence by the Hellenists it was 
termed ἡ ἑβδομη, ‘the seventh ; and tepa ἑβδομη, the ‘sacred seventh day.’ 
So is mention made of it by Philo, Josephus, and others. And our apostle 
maketh use of this name, as that which was commonly in use to denote the 
Sabbath of the Jews. ch. iv. 4, εἰρηκε yao που περι τῆς ἑβδομης; “ For he 
speaketh,’ or it is spoken ‘somewhere concerning the seventh. ἡμέρας, is 
not added, because ἑβδομη, was used technically to denote that day. And 
he educeth the reason of this denomination, from Gen. il. 3. Being, as 
was said, the day that ensued immediately after the six distinct days wherein 
the world was created, and putting a period unto a measure of time by a 
numeration of days, always to return in its cycle, it was called the seventh 
day. And from that course of time completed in seven days, thence re- 
curring to its beginning, is the name of ἑβδομας, ‘hebdomas, ‘a week,’ which 
the Hebrews call only ΝΞ, ‘a seven. And the same word sometimes sig- 
nifieth the ‘seventh day, or one day in seven; ἀγεὶν τὴν ἑβδομαδα, is ‘ septi- 
mum Diem celebrare,’ ‘to celebrate the, or a seventh day.’ And the Latins 
use the word in the same manner, for seven days or one day inseyen. But 
this appellation, as we shall see, the apostle casts out of consideration and 
use, as to the day to be observed under the New Testament. Tor that 
which was first so, is passed away, and another is instituted in the room 
thereof ; which, although it be also YAW ἑβδόμη, or a seventh day abso- 
lutely, or one in the revolution of seven, yet not being the seventh in their 
natural order, that name is now of no use, but antiquated. 

§ 10. From its occasion, sanctification, and use, it was called Nw, and 
naw or, the ‘Sabbath,’ and the ‘Sabbath day.’ The occasion of this name 
is expressed, Gen. 1. 3. ‘God blessed the seventh day, NAW ἽΞ %5, ‘ be- 
cause he rested’ (shabath) that day. It is called rest, the rest, because on 
that day God rested. And in the decalogue, it is NAW or nN, ‘the day 
of the Sabbath ; or of God’s rest, and ours. And absolutely Naw the 
Sabbath, Isa. lvi. 2, where also God from his institution of it, calls it 
‘my Sabbath,’ ver. 4. 

This being a thing so plain and evident, it were mere loss of time to in- 
sist upon the feigned etymologies of this name, after it came to be taken 
notice of in the world; I shall only name them. Appion the Alexandrian 
would have it derived from the Egyptian word ‘ Sabbo, as Josephus informs 
us, Cont. App. lib. 2. and what the signification of that word is, the reader 
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may see in the same place. Plutarch derives it from ‘ Sabboi,’ a word that 
used to be howled in the furious services of Bacchus; for his priests and 
devotees used in their bacchanals, to ery out, ‘ Evoi, Sabboi, Sympos. lib. 
iv. c. 15, which things are ridiculous. Lactantius, with sundry others of the 
ancients, fell into no less, though a less offensive, mistake. ‘ Hic,’ saith he, 
‘est dies Sabbati, qui lingua Hebreorum a numero nomen accepit ; unde 
septenarus numerus legitimus et plenus est.’ Institut. lib. 7. cap. 14. Pro- 
copius Gazeeus on the Pentateuch, hath a singular conceit. Speaking of 
the tenth of the month Tizri, termed Sabbaton Sabbat. he calls it, συλληψιν 
Tov mpodpopov, διο Kat σαββατα σαββατων éoprn, καθ᾽ ἡν ἐμελλὲν ὁ THE αφεσεως 
καὶ τῆς μετανοιας καιρος ἄρχεσθαι, απὸ τῆς συλληψεως του προδρομου " obey 
ἐστιν ὑπολαβεῖν και τὴν ετυμολογιαν τοῦ σαββατου- OTL σαβαχθα καλειται) ἡ 
αφεσις" αφιασι δὲ αὐτὴν ἵεραν τῷ κυριῳ, OTL ἑβδομὴ ἐστιν ὁ ἐστι σαβαα. He 
would have it the day of the conception of John Baptist the forerunner of 
Christ, when the remission and repentance that he preached began ; and 
thence conjectures the etymology of the Sabbath to be from ‘Sabachta’ (that 
is the Syriac NNPAW) which signifies remission; that day being remitted 
holy unto the Lord ; being the seventh day which is ‘sabaa,’ that is YAW. 
The vanity of which conjecture is apparent to all. For the reason and rise 
of this appellation is manifest. 

Hence this was the proper and usual name of this day under the Old 
Testament, being expressive of its occasion, nature, and end. The word also 
hath other forms ; as JINAW, Exod. xvi. 23, xxxv. 2, ‘Sabbaton ; and ΠΥ, 
Lam. i. 7, ‘Mishbat; the signification of the word being still retained. 
Neither yet is this word peculiarly sacred as to what it denotes, but is used 
to express things common or profane ; even aliy cessation, resting, or giving 
over. The first time it occurs, Gen. ii. 3, it is rendered in Targum, by ΤΠ), 
a common word to rest. See Isa. xiv. 4, xxiv. 8, and many other places. 
It is also applied to signify a week ; because every week, or seven of days 
had a Sabbath or day of rest necessarily included in it, Lev. xxi. 15, ‘ You 
shall count to yourselves, naan MNAW yaw, ‘seven complete Sabbaths ;’ 
that is weeks, each having a Sabbath in it for its close ; for the reckoning 
was to expire on the end of the seventh Sabbath, ver. 16. And this place 
being expounded by Onkelos in his Targum of a week ; Nachmanides says 
upon it, that if it be so (which he also grants and pleads) then ΠΣ ὙΠῸ 
ams propa ΠΣ, ‘there will be two tongues in one verse; or the same 
word used twice in the same verse with different significations ; namely, 
that the word naw should denote both the holy day of rest, and also a week 
of days. And he gives another instance to the same purpose,, in the word 
ony, Judg. x. 4, ‘Jair the Gileadite had thirty sons, ΟΣ dy nant 
omd> oy ΟΣ Dy, where the word D'Y signifies in the first place 
“colts of asses, and inthe latter ‘cities. And the common number of seven 
is expressed by it, Lev. xxv. 8. Thou shalt number unto, O° nnaw yaw, 
‘seven Sabbaths of years; that is, as it is expounded in the next words, 
DAyYH yaw DW yaw ‘seven times seven years ; seven years being called 
a Sabbath of years, because of the land’s resting every seventh year, in an- 
swer to the rest of the church every seventh day: (see the Targum, on Isa. 
lyiii. 13; Esth. ii. 9.) Moreover, because of the rest that was common to 
the weekly Sabbath, with all other sacred feasts of Moses’ institution in 
their stated monthly or annual revolution, they were also called Sabbaths, 
as shall be proved afterwards. And as the Greeks and Latins made use of 
this word borrowed from the Hebrew, so the Jews observing that their 


Sabbath day had amongst them its name from Saturn, ‘dies Saturni,’ as 
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amongst us it is still thence called Saturday, they called him or the planet 
of that name, “Naw ‘ Shibti,’ and ΝΞ ‘Shabbetai, And even from hence, 
some of the Jews take advantage to please themselves with vain imagina- 
tions. So R. Isaac Caro, commending the excellency of the seventh day, 
says, ‘that Saturn is the planet of that day, the whole being denominated 
from the first hour, (whereof afterwards ;) ‘he therefore, says he, ‘ hath 
power on that day, to renew the strength of our bodies, as also to influence 
our minds to understand the mysteries of God. He is the planet of Israel, 
as the astrologers acknowledge, (doubtless,) ‘and in his portion is the ra- 
tional soul, and in the parts of the earth, the house of the sanctuary ; 
and among tongues, the Hebrew tongue; and among laws, the law of 
Israel. So far he;~who, whether he can make good his claim to the rela- 
tion of the Jews unto Saturn, or their pretended advantage on supposition 
thereof, I leave to our astrologers to determine, seeing I know nothing of 
these things. Andon the same account of their rest falling on the day under 
that planetary denomination, many of the heathen thought they dedicated 
the day and the religion of it unto Saturn. So Tacitus, Histor. lib. 5. 
‘ Alii honorem eum Saturno haberi. Seu principia religionis tradentibus 
Idzis quos cum Saturno pulsos et conditores Gentis accepimus ; seu quod 
e septem sideribus queis mortales reguntur, altissimo orbe et preecipta 
potentia stella Saturni feratur; ac pleraque ccelestium vim suam et cur- 
sum septimos per numeros conficiant. Such fables did the most diligent 
of the heathen suffer themselves to be deluded withal, whereby a preju- 
dice was kept up in their minds against the only true God and his wor- 
ship. The word sometimes is also redoubled by a pure Hebraism, 1 
Chron. ix. 32, naw naw, ‘Shabbath, Shabbath ;’ that is, ‘every Sabbath τ᾿ 
and somewhat variously used in the conjunction of another form, Naw jnaw, 
Exod. xvi. 23, xxxv. 2, And pnsw naw, Exod. xxxi. 15; Ley. xxv. 4. 
We render Jina, by ‘rest, the ‘rest of the Sabbath, and ‘a Sabbath of 
rest. Where ‘Sabbaton’is preposed at least, it seems to be as much as 
‘ Sabbatulum ; and to denote the entrance into the Sabbath or the prepara- 
tion for it; such as was more solemn when 5173717 Naw, ‘a great Sabbath, a 
high day ensued. Such was the Sabbath before the passover, for the mira- 
cle, as the Jews say, which befel their forefathers on that day in Egypt. 
The time between the two evenings was the ‘Sabbatulum.’ This then was 
the name of the day of rest under the Old Testament; yet was not the 
word appropriated to the denotation of that day only, but is used sometimes 
naturally to express any rest or cessation ; sometimes as it were artificially 
in numeration for a week, or any other season, whose composition was by, 
and resolution into seven; though this was merely occasional from the first 
limitation of a periodical revolution of time, by a Sabbath of rest; of 
which before. 

§ 11. And this various use of the word was adopted among the Grecians 
and Latins also. As they borrowed the word from the Jews, so they did 
its use. The Greek σαββατον is merely the Hebrew }1NAwW, or perbaps 
formed by the addition of their usual termination from NAW, whence, also 
our apostle frames his σαββατισμος. The Latin ‘Sabbatum’ is the same. 
And they use this word, though rarely, to express the last day of the week. 
So Suetonius ‘in Tiber. Diogenes Grammaticus Sabbatis disputare Rhodi 
solitus.. And the LXX. always so express the seventh day Sabbath, and 
frequently they use it for a week also. And so in the New Testament 
νηστευω δις του cabbarov, Luke xviii. 12. ‘I fast twice on the Sabbath ; 
that is, two days in the week. And ἡ ἡμερα τῶν σαξξατων, Acts xii. 14, 
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‘the day of the Sabbath,’ is that day of the week which was set apart for a 
Sabbatical rest. Hence pra cabbarwy, ‘one day of the Sabbaths, which 
frequently occurs, is the same with zpwrn ἑξδομαδος, ‘the first day of the 
week j εἷς or μια being often put for πρωτος, TPwTN, the numeral for the 
cardinal. 

§ 12. About the time of the writing of the books of the New Testament, 
both the Jews themselves and all the heathen that took notice of them, 
called all their feasts and solemn assemblies, their Sabbaths, because they 
did no servile work in them. They had the general nature of the weekly 
Sabbath in a cessation from labour. So the first day of the feast of trum- 
pets, which was to be on the first day of the second month, what day soever 
of the week it happened to be on, was called a Sabbath, Ley, xxii. 24, 
This Scaliger well observes, and well proves, Emendat. Tempor. lib. 11], 
Canon. Isagog. lib. iii. p. 213. ‘Omnem festivitatem Judaicam, non solum 
Judeei, sed et Gentiles Sabbatum yocant ; Judei quidem cum dicunt Tisri 
nunquam incipere a feria prima, quarta, sexta, ne duo Sabbata continuentur ; 
Gentiles autem non alio nomine omnes eorum solennitates vocabant.’ And 
this is evident from the frequent mention of the Sabbatical fasts of the Jews 
when they did not, nor was it lawful for them to fast on the weekly Sabbath. 
So speaks Augustus to Tiberius, in Suetonius. ‘Ne Judeus quidem, mi 
Tiberi, tam libenter Sabbatis jejunium servat, quam ego hodie servavi.’ 
And Juvenal, 


Observant ubi festa mero pede Sabbata reges, 
And Martial, 


Et non jejuna Sabbata lege premet. 


Speaking in contradiction, as he thought, unto them. And so Horace men- 
tions their Tricesima Sabbata, which were no other but their new moons. 
And to this usual manner of speaking in those days, doth our apostle ac- 
commodate his expressions, Col. ii. 16, ‘ Let no man, therefore, judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in part of a holy day,’ (any part of it, or respect to 
it,) ‘or of the new moon, or of the Sabbaths ;’) that is, any of the Judaical 
feasts whatever, then commonly called Sabbaths. So Maimonides, Tract. de 
Sabb. cap. 29, speaking of their D\21W DM,‘ good days or feasts; says 
expressly, ““7 mnaw p>, “ they are all Sabbaths to the Lord.’ 
And from this usage, some think to expound that vexed expression, 
of cabbaroy δευτεροπρωτον, Luke vi. 1, which we render, ‘ the second Sabbath 
after the first.’ So Suidas, σαξέατον δευτεροπρωτον * επειδὴ δευτερον μὲν ἣν 
του πασχα, πρωτον δὲ των αζυμων" εἰ ovy cabbaroy εἰρηται μὴ θαυμασῃς" oab- 
Earov yap πασαν éoprny exadovy. ‘It was the second day of the passover, 
and the first of unleavened bread. And wonder not that it is called a 
Sabbath; for they called every feast day a Sabbath.’ Theophylact gives 
us another day, but on the same reason: Saith he, ot Iovdavor πάσαν ἑορτην 
cablaroyv ὠνομαζον: αναπαῦσις yap To σαξξατον" πολλακις ovy απηντα ἡ ἑορτη 
ἐν TY παρασκευῃ, και exadovy τὴν παρασκευὴν σαξξατον δια την ἑορτὴν" εἰτὰ TO 
κυριως σαξξατον wyopaloy δευτεροπρωτον, ὡς δευτερον ον, προηγησαμενὴης αλλης 
ἕορτης και σαξξατου. ‘The Jews call every feast a Sabbath, for Sabbath is 
as much as rest. Ofttimes, therefore, there fell out a feast on the day before 
the weekly Sabbath ; and they called it a Sabbath, because it was a feast. 
And, therefore, that which was the proper Sabbath at that time, was called 
the second Sabbath after the first; being the second from that which went 
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before.” Chrysostome allows the same reason, Hom. xxxix. in Matt. 
Isidore Pelusiota fixeth on another day, but still for the same reason, Epist. 
110, lib. 3, δευτεροπρωτον εἰιρηται; ETELON δευτερον μὲν NY TOV πασχα; TOWTOY OE 
των αζυμων. “Τὶ is called the Deuteroproton, because it was the second day 
from the sacrificing of the passover, and the first day of unleavened bread ; 
which he shows was called a Sabbath, upon the general account of all the 
Jewish feasts being so called. For so he saith, εἰ δὲ σαξξατον εἰρηται py 
θαυμασῳς" σαξξατον yap πᾶσαν ἕορτην καλουσι. By the way, this is expressly 
contrary to the Scripture, which makes the day spoken of to be the proper 
weekly Sabbath, as it is called, without any addition, Matt. xu. 11, whereon 
depended the questions that ensued about its observance. But we are 
beholden to Scaliger for the true meaning of this expression, which so 
puzzled the ancients, and concerning which Gregory Nazianzen turned off 
Hierome, with a scoff scarce becoming his gravity, when he inquired of him 
what might be the meaning of it. Scaliger, therefore, conjectures that it is 
called σαξξατον Sevrepompwrov, ‘because it was the first Sabbath, azo τῆς 
δευτερας των αζυμων, ‘from the second day of unleavened bread.’ For on 
that day, they offered the handful, or sheaf of new fruits; and from that 
day, they counted seven weeks unto Pentecost. And the Sabbaths of those 
weeks were reckoned, απὸ τῆς δευτερας των αζυμων, ‘and the first that fol- 
lowed was called δευτεροπρωτον, So he, both in his Emendat. Tempor. lib. 
0, and Isagog. Canon. p. 218. And this is subscribed to by his mortal ad- 
versary, Dionysius Petavius, Animad. in Epiphan. N. 31, p. 64, who will 
not allow him ever to have spoken rightly, but in what the wit of man can 
find no tolerable objection against. But this calling of their feasts, Sabbaths, 
with the reason of it, is given us by all their principal authors. So Lib. 
Tzeror. Hammor. on Lev. p. 102. ΒΘ WIP ‘NPA HN IAP? Ὁ τὸ “Dd 
WNT NT naw yo. wap pw naw yo ὈΠΝῚῚΡ ὉΠ oyian bow 
PAW Naw wows stp. ὈΣῚ3Ὶ pd1D ptpiar. ‘Because all solemn days 
are called holy convocations, they are all called so from the Sabbath, which 
is called holy ; wherefore, the Sabbath is the head of all solemn feasts, and 
they are all of them called by the name thereof, Sabbaths of rest whereof 
he gives instances. 

§ 13. Some of the ancients Christians, dealing with the heathens, called 
that day which the Christians then observed in the room of the Jewish 
seventh day, ἡμεραν ἡλιου, or diem solis, ‘Sunday ; as those who treat and 
deal with others must express things by the names that are current amongst 
them, unless they intend to be barbarians unto them. So speaks Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 2, τὴν de του ἡλιου ἡμέραν, κοινῃ παντὲς THY συνελευσιν ποιουμεθα. 
‘We meet, (for the worship of God) in common on Sunday.’ Had he said 
on the Sabbath, the Gentiles would have concluded it to have been the 
Judaical Sabbath. To have called it to them the Lord’s day, had been to 
design no determinate day : they would not have known what day he meant. 
- And the name of the first day of the week, taken up signally by Christians 
upon the resurrection of Christ, was not in use amongst them. Wherefore, 
he called the day he intended to determine, as was necessary for him, by the 
name in use amongst them to whom he spake, Sunday. In like manner, 
Tertullian, treating with the same sort of men, called it diem solis, Apol. 
cap. 16. And Eusebius, reporting the edicts of Constantine for the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, as it is termed in them, adds that it is the day, 
which we call ἡμεραν ἡλίου, or Sunday. ἰ 

But, yet among Christians themselves, this name was not in common use, 
but by some was rejected, as were also all the rest of the names of the days 
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usedamong the Pagans. So speaks August.in Ps. xciii. ‘Quarto Sabbatorum, 
quarta feria, que Mercurii dies dicitur a Paganis, et a multis Christianis. Sed 
noluimus ut dicant, et utinam corrigantur ut non dicant.’ And Hierome, 
Kpist. ad Algas. ‘ Una Sabbati, dies dominica intelligenda est ; quia Heb- 
domada in Sabbatum, ut in primam, et secundam, et tertiam, et quartam, et. 
quintam, et sextam Sabbati dividitur ; quam Ethnici idolorum et planetarum 
nominibus appellant.’ He rejects the use of the ordinary names to the 
heathens. And Philastrius makes the usage of them amongst Christans 
almost heretical, Num. 3. 

All the eastern nations also, amongst whom the planetary denomination of 
the days of the week first began, have, since their casting off that kind of 
idolatry, rejected the use of those names, being therein more religious, or 
more superstitious, than the most of Christians. So is it done by the 
Arabians and Persians, and those who are joined unto them in religious ob- 
servances. The day of their worship, which is our Friday, the Arabians, 
call ‘Giuma, the Persians ‘Adina.’ The rest of the days of the week, 
they discriminate by their natural order within their Hebdomadal revolu- 
tion ; the first, the second, the third ; only some of them in some places have 
some special name occasionally imposed on them. he church of Rome, 
from a decree as they suppose or pretend, of Pope Sylvester, reckon 
all the days of the week, by Feria prima, secunda, and so onwards ; only 
their writers, for the most part, retain the name of Sabbatum. and use 
Dies Dominica for the first day. And the Rhemists on Rey. i. 10, con- 
demn the name of Sunday as heathenish, And Polydore Virgil before 
them, says, ‘ Profecto pudendum; est, simulque dolendum, quod non ante- 
hac data sunt istis diebus Christiana nomina; ne dii Gentium tam memo- 
rabile, inter nos, monumentum haberent,’ De Invent. Rer. lib. 6, cap. 5. 
And indeed, among sundry of the ancients, there do many severe expres- 
sions occur against the use of the common planetary names. And at the 
first relinquishment of Gentilism, it had no doubt been well if those names of 
Baalim had been taken away out of the mouths of men, especially considering 
that the retaiing of them hath been of no use nor advantage. As they 
are now riveted into custom and usage, claiming their station on such a pre- 
scription, as in some measure takes away the corruption of their use, I 
judge that they are not to be contended about. For as they are vulgarly 
used, their names are mere notes of distinction, of no more signification 
than first, second, and third; the original and occasional imposition of 
them being utterly amongst the many unknown. Only I must add that 
the severe reflections and contemptuous reproaches which I have heard 
made upon, and poured out against them, who it may be out of weak- 
ness, it may be out of a better judgment than our own, do abstain from 
the using of them, argue a want of due charity, and of that condescen- 
sion in love, which become those who judge themselves strong. For the 
truth is, they have a-plea sufficient at least to vindicate them from the 
contempt of any, For there are some places of Scripture, which seem so 
far to give countenance unto them, that if they mistake in their appli- 
cation it isa mistake of no other nature but what others are liable unto, in 
things of greater importance. For it is given as the will of God, Exod, 
xxii. 13, ‘In all things,’ saith he, ‘that I have said, be circumspect ; and 
make no mention of the names of other gods, neither let them be heard 
out of thy mouth.” And it cannot be denied but that the names of the 
days of the week, were the names of gods among the heathen. The 
prohibition is renewed, Josh. xxii. 7, ‘Thou shalt not make men- 
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tion of the names of their gods; which is yet extended farther, Deut. 
xii. 3, to a command, ‘to destroy and blot out the names of the gods 
of the people, which by this means are retained. Accordingly, the 
children of Reuben, building the cities formerly called Nebo, and 
Baal-Meon, changed their names, because these were the names of hea- 
then idols, Num. xxxii. 38. And David mentioned it as a part of 
his integrity, that he would not ‘take up the names of idols in his lips,’ 
Ps. xvi. 4. And some of the ancients, as hath been observed, confirm 
what by some at present is concluded from these plaees. Saith Hierome, 
* Absit ab ore Christiano dicere, Jupiter omnipotens, Mehercule, et Mecastor, 
et cetera magis portenta quam nomina, Epist. ad Damas. Now, be it 
granted that the objections against the use of the planetary names of the 
days of the week fram these places may be answered, from consideration 
of the change of times, and the circumstances of things: yet certainly, 
there is an appearance of warrant in them sufficient to secure from con- 
tempt and reproach, those who are prevailed on by them to use other 
names. 

§ 15. But of a day of rest there is a peculiar reason. If there be a 
name given in the Scripture to such a day, by that name it is to be called, 
and not otherwise. So it was unquestionably under the Old Testament. 
God himself had assigned a name to the day of sacred rest, then enjoined 
to be observed by the church ; and it was not lawful for the Jews to call it 
by any other name given unto it, or in use among the heathen. It was, 
and was to be called the Sabbath day, the Sabbath of the Lord. In the 
New Testament, there is, as we shall see afterwards, a signal note put on 
the first day of the week. So, thence do some call their day of rest or~ 
solemn worship, and contend that so it ought to be called. “But this only 
respects the order and relation of such a day to the other days of the week, 
which is natural, and hath no respect unto any thing that is sacred. It 
may be allowed then, for the indigitation of such a day, and the discrimi- 
nation of it from the other days of the week ; but is no proper name for a 
day of sacred rest. And the first use of it, upon the resurrection of our 
Lord, was only peculiarly to denote the time. There is a day mentioned by 
John in the Revelation, which we shall afterwards consider, that he calleth, 
ἡμεραν κυριακὴν, diem Dominicam, ‘ the Lord's day.’ This appellation, what 
day soever is designed, is neither natural nor civil, nor doth it relate to any 
thing in nature, or in the common usage of men. It must, therefore, be 
sacred, and it is or must be, very comprehensive of various respects. It is 
the Lord’s day, the day that he hath taken to be his lot, or special portion 
among the days of the week, as he took as it were possession of it in his 
resurrection. So his people are his lot and portion in the world, therefore, 
called ‘his people. Itis also, or may be, his day subjectively, or the day 
whereon his business and affairs are principally. transacted. So the poet, 


Tydeos illa dies. 


That was Tydeus’ day, because he was principally concerned in the affairs 
of it. This is the day wherein the affairs of the Lord Christ are transacted, 
his person and mediation being the principal subjects and objects of its 
work and worship. And it is, or may be called his, the Lord’s day, because 
enjoined and appointed to be observed by him, or by his authority over the 
church. So the ordinance of the supper is called the supper. of the Lord, 
on the same account. On supposition, therefore, that such a day of rest is 
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to be observed under the New Testament, the name whereby it ought to be 
called, is the Lord’s day ; which is peculiarly expressive of its relation to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the sole author and immediate object of all gospel 
worship. But, whereas the general notion of a Sabbatical rest is still in- 
cluded in such a day, a superaddition of its relation to the Lord Christ will 
entitle it to the appellation of the Lord’s day Sabbath ; that is, the day of 
sacred rest appointed by the Lord Jesus Christ. And thus, most probably, 
in the continuation of the Old Testament phraseology, it is called the Sabbath 


day, Matt. xxiv. 20, and in our apostle comes under the general notion of 
a Sabbatism, Heb. iv. 9. 


EXERCITATION XXXVI. 


SECOND EXERCITATION CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


1. Of the original of the Sabbath; the importance of this disquisition. § 2. Opinion of 
some of the Jewish masters about the original of the Sabbath, that it began in Marah. 
§ 3. The station in Marah, and the occurrences thereof. Tacitus noted. Exod. xv. 25, 
26. Exposition of it by the Jews. § 4. This opinion refuted by testimonies and reasons, 
§ 5. Another opinion of the ancient Jews about the original of the Sabbath, and of the 
Mahometans. § 6. Opinions of Christians about the original of the Sabbath proposed. 
ᾧ 7. That of its original from the foundation of the world, asserted. The first testi- 
monies unto it, Gen. 11. 2. vindicated. Exceptions of Heddigerus answered. § 8. What 
intended by sanctifying and blessing the seventh day. § 9. Other exceptions removed. 
The series and dependence of the discourse in Moses, cleared. The whole testimony 
vindicated. § 10. Heb. vi. 3, 4, vindicated. § 11. Observance of the Sabbath 
by the patriarchs, before the giving of the law. Instances hereof collected by Man- 
asseh ben Israel. Farther confirmation of it. § 12. Tradition among the Gentiles 
concerning it. Sacredness of the septenary number. § 13. Testimonies of the 
heathen collected by Aristobulus, Clemens, Eusebius. § 14. Import of these testi- 
monies examined and vindicated. § 15. Ground of the hebdomadal revolution of time. 
Its observation catholic. § 16. Planetary denominations of the days of the week, whence. 
§ 17. The contrary opinion of the original of the Sabbath in the wilderness, proposed 


and examined. ᾧ 18. First argument against the original of the Sabbath, answered, 
&e. 


§ 1. Having fixed the name, the thing itself falls next under considera- 
tion. And the order of our investigation shall be, to inquire first into its 
original, and then into its causes. And the true stating of the former will 
give great light into the latter, as also into its duration. For if it began 
with the world, probably it had a cause cognate to the existence of the world, 
and the ends of it, and so must in duration be commensurate to it. If it 
owe its rise of succeeding generations, amongst some peculiar sort of men, 
its cause was arbitrary and occasional, and its continuance uncertain. For 
every thing which had such a beginning in the worship of God, was limited 
to some seasons only, and had a time determined for its expiration. This 
therefore is first to be stated. And indeed no concern of this day hath 
fallen under more diligent, severe, and learned dissertations. Very learned 
men have here adopted contrary opinions, and defended them with much 
learning and variety of reading. Summa sequar vestigia rerum ; and shall 
briefly call the different apprehensions, both of Jews and Christians in this 
matter, to a just examination. Neither shall I omit the consideration of 
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any opinion, whose antiquity, or the authority of its defenders, did ever 
give it reputation, though now generally exploded; as not knowing in 
that revolution of opinions which we are under, how soon it may havea 
revival, 

§ 2. The Jews, that we may begin with them, (with whom some think 
the Sabbath began,) are divided among themselves about the origin of the 
Sabbath, no less than Christians ; yea to speak the truth, their divisions 
and different apprehensions about this matter of fact, have been the occa- 
sions of ours ; and their authority is pleaded to countenance the mistakes of 
others. Many therefore of them assign the original, or first revelation of 
the Sabbath, unto the wilderness station of the people of Marah ; others of 
them make it coeval with the world. The first opinion hath countenance 
given to itin the Talmud. Gemar. Babylon. Tit. Sab. cap. 9, and Tit. Sanedr. 
cap. 7. And the tradition of it is embraced by so many of their masters 
and commentators, that our learned Selden, De Jur. Gen. apud Heb. lib. 
lii. cap. 12—-14, contends for it, as the common and prevailing opinion 
amongst them; and endeavours to answer all the instances or testimonies 
that are or may be urged to the contrary. And indeed there is scarce any 
thing of moment to be observed in all antiquity, as to matter of fact about 
the Sabbath, whether it be Jewish, Christian, or heathen; but what he 
hath heaped together, or rather treasured up in the learned discourses of that 
third book of his, De Jur. Gentium apud Hebreos. Whether the questions 
of right belonging thereto, have been duly determined by him, is yet left 
to further inquiry. That which at present we are in the consideration of, 
is the opinion of the Jews about the origin of the Sabbath at the station of 
Marah, which he so largely confirms with testimonies out of all sorts of 
their authors, and those duly alleged according to their own sense and con- 
ceptions. 

§ 3. Marah was the first station in which the children of Israel fixed in 
the wilderness of Shur, five days after their coming up out of the Red Sea. 
Before their coming hither, they had wandered three days in the wilder- 
ness without finding any water, until they were ready to faint. The re- 
port of this their thirst and wandering, was famous amongst the heathen, 
and mixed by them with vain and monstrous fables. One of the wisest 
amongst them put as many lies together about it, as so few words can well 
contain. ‘ Effigiem,’ saith he, ‘ animalis, quo monstrante errorem sitimque 
depulerant, penetrali sacravere, Tacit. Histor. ib. 5. He feigns, that by 
following some wild asses they were led to waters and so made an end of 
their thirst and wandering, on the account whereof they afterwards conse- 
crated in their temple the image of an ass. Others of them besides him say, 
that they wandered six days, and finding water on the seventh, that was the 
occasion and reason of their perpetual observance of the seventh day’s rest. 
In their journey from the Red Sea to Marah, they were particularly pressed 
with wandering and thirst, Exod. xv. 22. But this was only for three 
days, not seven. ‘They went three days in the wilderness and found no 
water.’ The story of the ass’s image, or head, consecrated amongst them, 
was taken from what fell out afterwards about the golden calf. This made 
them vile among the nations, and exposed them to their obloquy and re- 
proaches. Upon the third day therefore after their coming from the Red Sea, 
they came to Marah, that is the place so called afterwards from what there 
befel them. For the waters which there they found being 0° 77 ‘bitter,’ 
they called the name of the place 777, or ‘bitterness.’ Hither they came 
on the third day. For although it is said, that they went ‘three days in 
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the wilderness, and found no water, Exod. xv. 22, after which mention is 
made of their coming to Marah, ver. 23, yet it was in the evening of the 
third day, for they pitched that night in Marah, Num. xxxii. 8. Here, 
after their murmuring for the bitterness of the waters, and the miraculous 
cure of these waters, it is added in the story, ‘There the Lord made for 
them a statute and an ordinance, and there he proved them ; and said, If 
thou wilt diligently hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt 
do that which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to all his command- 
ments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none of those diseases upon thee 
which I have brought upon the Egyptians: for I am the Lord that healeth 
thee,’ Exod. xv. 25, 26. 

It is said, that he gave them wow) pin, the words whereby sacred ordi- 
nances and institutions are expressed. What these statutes and judgments 
were in particular, is not declared. These therefore are suggested by the 
Talmudical masters. One of them, they say, was the ordinance concerning 
the Sabbath. About the other, they are not so well agreed. Some refer it 
to the fifth commandment of honouring father and mother; others to the 
ceremonies of the red heifer, with whose ashes the water of sprinkling was 
to be mingled ; for which conjecture they want not such reasons as are usual 
amongst them. The two first they confirm from the repetition of the law, 
Deut. v. 14, 15. For there those words, ‘as the Lord thy God commanded 
thee,’ are distinctly added to those two precepts, the fourth and fifth, and 
to no other. And this could arise from no other cause, but because God 
had before given them unto the people in Marah, where he said he had 
given them vewm pI: that is, the ordinance and law of the Sabbath, and 
the judgment of obedience. to parents and superiors. This is one of the 
principal ways whereby they confirm their imaginations. And fully to es- 
tablish the truth hereof, Baal Hatturim, or the small gematrical annotations 
on the Masoretical Bibles, adds, that in those words Deut. v. 16, ΤῚΣ TWsN3 
TiN mm the final numeral letters, make up the same number with 777, 
the name of the place where these laws were given. And this is the sum 
of what is pleaded in this case. 

§ 4. But every one may easily see the vanity of these pretences, and 
how easy it is for any one to frame a thousand of them, who knows not 
how to spend his time better. Aben Ezra and Abarbinel both confess that 
the words used in the repetition of the law, Deut. v. do refer to the giving 
of it on Mount Sinai. And if we must seek for special reasons of the in- 
serting of those words, besides the sovereign pleasure of God, reasons are 
not wanting which are far more probable than these of the masters, 1. 
The one of these commandments closing up the first table concerning, the 
worship of God, and the other heading the second table concerning our 
duties amongst ourselves, and towards others, this memorial, ‘as the Lord 
thy God commanded thee, is on that account expressly annexed unto 
them, being to be distinctly applied unto all the rest. 2. The fourth com- 
mand is as it were custos prime tabulz, ‘the keeper of the whole first table,’ 
seeing our owning of God to be our God, and our worship of him accord- 
ing to his mind, were solemnly to be expressed, on the day of rest commanded 
to be observed for that purpose; arid in the neglect whereof they will sure 
enough be neglected ; whence also a remembrance to observe this day is so 
strictly enjommed. And the fifth commandment is apparently ‘ custos se- 
cunde tabulz ; as appointed of God to contain the means of exacting the 
observance of all the duties of the second table, or of punishing the neglect 
of them and disobedience unto them. And therefore, it may be the me- 
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morial is not peculiarly annexed unto them on their own distinct account, 
but equally upon that of the other commandments whereunto they do refer. 
3. There is yet a special reason for the peculiar appropriation of these two 
precepts, by that memorial unto this people. For they had now given unto 
them an especial typical concern in them, which did not at all belong unto 
the rest of mankind, who were otherwise equally concerned in the deca- 
logue with themselves, For in the fourth commandment, whereas no more 
was before required, but that one day in seven should be observed as a 
sacred rest, they were now precisely confined to the seventh day, in order 
from the finishing of the creation, or the establishing of the law and cove- 
nant of the works, or a day answering thereunto. For in the decalogical 
law, the determination of the day in the Hebdomadal revolution, was added 
to the law of nature. And this was with respect unto, and in the confirma- 
tion of, that ordinance which gave them the seventh day Sabbath in a 
particular manner ; that is, the seventh day after six days raining of manna, 
Exod. xvi. And in the other, the promise annexed unto it of prolonging 
their days, had peculiar respect unto the land of Canaan. There is neither 
of these, but is a far more probable reason of the annexing those words, 
‘as the Lord thy God commanded thee, unto those two commandments, 
than that fixed on by the Talmudical masters. Herein only I agree with 
them, that both these commands were given alike in Marah, and one of 
them, I suppose, none will deny to be a principal dictate of the law of na- 
ture. For the words mentioned, HDW%) pin, an ordinance and statute, the 
meaning of them is plainly expounded, ver. 26. God then declared this 
unto them as his unchangeable ordinance and institution, that he would 
bless them on their obedience, and punish them upon their unbelief and 
rebellion, wherein they had experience of his faithfulness to their cost. 
The reader may see this fiction farther disproved in Tostatus on the 
place, though I confess some of his reasons are inconstringent and fri- 
volous. 

Moreover, this station of Marah was occupied on or about the twenty- 
fourth day of Nisan or April. And the first solemn observance of the 
Sabbath in the wilderness, was upon the twenty-second of Jiar, the month 
following ; as may easily be evinced from the journal of Moses. There 
were therefore twenty-seven days between this fictitious institution of the 
Sabbath, and the first solemn observance of it, which was at their station 
in Alush, as is generally supposed, certainly in the wilderness of Sin, after 
they had left Marah and Elim, and the coast of the Red Sea ; whereunto they 
returned from Elim, Exod. xvi. 1, Num.xxxiii. 8—l1. For they first began 
their journey out of Egypt on the fifteenth day of Nisan, or the first month, 
Exod. xii. 37; Num. xxxili. 3, And they passed through the sea into the 
wilderness, about the nineteenth day of that month, as is evident from their 
journeyings, Num. xxxiii. 5—9. On the twenty-fourth of that month, they 
pitched in Marah; and it was the fifteenth day of Jiar, or the second 
month, before they entered the wilderness of Sin, where is the first mention 
of their solemn observance of the Sabbath, upon the occasion of the gather- 
ing of manna. Between these two seasons three Sabbaths must needs in- 
tervene ; and those immediately upon its first institution, if this fancy may 
be admitted. And yet the rulers of the congregation looked upon the peo- 
ple’s preparation for its observance as an unusual thing, Exod. xvi. 22, which 
could not have fallen out, had it received so fresh an institution. 

Besides, these masters themselves, and Raski in particular, who in his 
comment on the place, promotes this fancy, grants that Abraham observed 
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the Sabbath. But the law and ordinances hereof, they say, he received on 
peculiar favour, and by special revelation. But be it so; it was the great 
commendation of Abraham, and that given him by God himself, that he 
‘would command his children and household after him to keep the way of 
the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19. Whatever ordinance therefore he received from 
God, respecting any thing to be observed in his worship, it was a part of 
his fidelity to communicate the knowledge of it unto his posterity, and to 
teach them its observance. They must, therefore, of necessity on 
those men’s principles, be instructed in the doctrine and observance of the 
Sabbath before this pretended institution of it. Should we then allow what 
the generality of the Jewish masters and Talmudical Rabbins do assert, 
that the law of the Sabbath was first given in Marah; yet, the whole of 
what they assert, being a mere curious conjecture, it may and ought to be 
rejected. Not what these men say, but what they prove, is to be admitted, 
And he who with much diligence hath collected testimonies out of them 
unto this purpose, hath only proved what they thought, but not what is the 
truth. And upon this fond imagination is built their general opinion, that 
the Sabbath was given only unto Israel, that it is the spouse of the syna- 
gogue, and that it belongs mot to the rest of mankind. Such dreams they 
may be permitted to please themselves withal. But that these things 
should be pleaded by Christians, against the true origin and use of the 
Sabbath, is somewhat strange. If any think their assertions in this matter 
to be of any weight, they ought to admit what they add_ thereunto ; 
namely, that all the ‘Gentiles shall once a-week keep a Sabbath in hell.’ 

§ 5. Neither is the opinion, that the Sabbath was first instituted in 
Marah, universally received by them. Some of their most famous masters 
are otherwise minded. Yor they both judge that the Sabbath was instituted 
in Paradise, and that the law of it was equally obligatory unto all nations in 
the world. Of this mind are Maimonides, Aben Ezra, Abarbinel, and 
others. For they expressly refer the revelation of the Sabbath, unto the 
sanctification and benediction of the first seventh day, Gen. ii, 2. The 
Targum’on the title of Ps. xcii. ascribes that Psalm to Adam, as spoken 
by him on the Sabbath day. Whence Austin esteemed this rather the 
general opinion of the Jews, Tractat. 20, in Johan. And Manasseh ben 
Israel, Lib. de Creat. Problem 8, proves out of sundry of their own authors, 
that the Sabbath was given unto, and observed by the patriarchs, before the 
coming of the people into the wilderness. In particular, that it was so by 
Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, he confirms by testimonies out of the Scrip- 
ture not to be despised. Philo Judeeus,and Josephus, both of them more 
ancient, and more learned than any of the Talmudical doctors, expressly 
assign the original of the Sabbath to that of the world. Philo calls it, τοῦ 
κοσμου γενεσιον, ‘the day of the world’s nativity. And éoprny ov μιας 
πόλεως ἡ χωρας adda Tov παντος, ‘A feast not of one city or country, but 
of the whole world.’ De Opificio Mundi ; et de Vita Mos. lib. 2. To the 
same purpose speaks Josephus, lib. 2. cont: Appion. And the words of 
Abarbinel are sufficiently express in this matter : mixnpnd) asd Sam wap 
yu) Dow nsxdm pian ΤΣ inpsmaw Waya ‘yaw or nN 
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sanctified and separated the seventh day unto glory and honour, because on 
its approach the work of heaven and earth was perfected and finished— 
Even as a man when he hath performed an honourable work, and perfected 
it, maketh a banquet and a day of feasting.’ And yet more evident is that 
of Maimon. Tract. Ridush. Hakkodesh. cap. 1. D8 553 ΤῚΣ TIT NT PR 
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‘The vision ‘or sight of the moon is not delivered to all men, as was 
the Sabbath Bereschith, or in the beginning. For every man can number 
six (days) and rest on the seventh. But it is committed to the house of 
judgment (the;Sanhedrim) (that is, to observe the appearances of the moon) 
and when the Sanhedrim declareth and pronounces that it is the new 
moon, or the beginning of the month, then it is to be taken 80 to be.’ He 
distinguisheth their sacred feasts into the weekly Sabbath, and the new 
moons, or those that depended azo της φασεως της cehnvnc, upon the appear- 
ing of the new moon. The first he calls ΠΝ Ἢ Naw, Sabbath Bereschith, 
the Sabbath instituted at the creation ; for so from the first of Genesis they 
often express technically the work of the creation. This, he says, was 
given to every man; for there is no more required to the due observance 
of it in point of time, but that a man be able to reckon six days, and so 
rest on the seventh. But now for the observance of the new moons, all 
feasts that depended on the variations of her appearances, this was peculiar 
to themselves, and the determination of it left unto the Sanhedrim. For 
they trusted not unto astrological computations merely, as to the changes 
of the moon, but sent persons into sundry high places to watch and observe 
her first appearances, which if they answered the general established rules, 
then they proclaimed the beginning of the feast to be. So Maimon. Ri- 
dush, Hakkodesh, cap. 2. 

And Philippus Guadagnolus, Apol. pro Christiana Relig. part 1. cap. 8. 
shows that Ahmed ben Zin, a Persian Mahometan whom he confutes, af- 
firmed, that the institution of the Sabbath was from the creation of the 
world. This indeed he reflects upon in his adversary with a saying out of 
the Alcoran, Azoar. 3, where those that sabbatize are cursed; which yet 
will not serve his purpose. For in the Alcoran respect is had to the Jewish 
Sabbath, or the seventh day of the week precisely : when one day of seven 
only is pleaded by Ahmed to have been appointed from the foundation of 
the world. I know some learned men have endeavoured to elude most of 
the testimonies which are produced to manifest the opinion of the most 
ancient Jews in this matter. But I know also that their exceptions might 
be easily removed, would the nature of our present design admit of a con- 
test to that purpose. 

We come now to the consideration of those different opinions concerning 
the original of the Sabbath, which are embraced and contended about 
amongst the learned, yea, and unlearned too, of the present age and church. 
And rejecting the conceit of the Jews about the station in Marah, which 
very few think to have any probability attending it, there are two opinions 
in this matter that are yet pleaded for. ‘The first is, that the Sabbath had 
its institution, or the precept or warrant for its observance, in paradise he- 
fore the fall of man, immediately upon the finishing of the works of crea- 
tion. This is thought by many to be plainly and positively asserted, Gen. 
ii. 2, and our apostle seems directly to confirm it, by placing the blessing 
of the seventh day, as the immediate consequence of the finishing of the 
works of God from the foundation of the world, Heb. iv. 5, 6. Others re- 
fer the institution of the Sabbath, to the precept given about its observance 
in the wilderness of Sin, Exod. xvi. 22—-26. For those who deny its origi- 
nal from the beginning, or a morality in its law, cannot admit that it was 
first given on Sinai, or had its spring in the decalogue, nor can give any 
peculiar reason why it should be inserted therein, seeing express mention is 
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made of its observance some while before the giving of the law there. 
These therefore make it a merely typical institution, given, and that with- 
out the solemnity of the giving other solemn institutions, to the church of 
the Hebrews only. And amongst those of this judgment, some contend, 
that in those words of Moses, Gen. 11. 3, ‘And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all his works, 
a prolepsis is to be admitted ; that is, that what is there occasionally in- 
serted in the narrative, (and to be read ina parenthesis,) came not to pass 
indeed, until above two thousand years after, namely, in the wilderness of 
Sin ; where, and when, God first blessed the seventh day and sanctified it. 
And the reason given for the supposed insertion of the words in the story 
of Moses, is, because when it came to pass indeed, that God so blessed the 
seventh day, he did it on the account cf what he was then relating of the 
works that he made, and the rest that ensued thereon. Others give such 
an interpretation of the words as that they should contain no appointment 
of a day of rest; as we shall see. They who assert the former opinion, 
deny that the precept, or rather the directions about the observance of the 
Sabbath given unto the people of Israel in the wilderness of Sin, Exod. xvi. 
was its first original institution ; and affirm, that it was either a new decla- 
ration of the law, and usage of it unto them, who in their long bondage 
had lost both its doctrine and practice, with a renewed reinforcement of it, 
by an especial circumstance of the manna not falling on that day ; or rather 
that it was a particular applicaticn of a catholic moral command, wnto the 
economy of that church, unto whose state the people were then under a 
‘preludium’ in the occasional institution of sundry particular ordinances, 
as hath been declared in our former Exercitations. This is the plain state 
of the present controversy about the original of the Sabbath, as to time and 
place, wherein what is according unto truth, is now to be inquired after. 
§ 7. The opinion of the institution of the Sabbath from the beginning 
of the world, is founded principally on a double testimony, one in the 
Old Testament, and the other in the New. And both of them seem to 
me of so uncontrollable an evidence, that I have often wondered how 
ever any sober and learned persons, undertook to evade their force or 
efficacy in this cause. The first is that of Gen. 11. 1—3, ‘Thus the hea- 
vens and the earth were finished and all the host of them; and on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made, and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had made, and God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from 
all his work which God created and made.’ There is indeed somewhat 
in this text, which hath given difficulty unto the Jews, and somewhat 
that the heathen took offence at. That which troubles the Jews is, that 
God is said to have ‘ finished his work on the seventh day.’ For they feared 
that somewhat might be hence drawn, to the prejudice of their absolute 
rest on the seventh day, whereon it seems God himself wrought in the 
finishing of his work. And Hierome judged that they might be justly 
charged with this consideration. Arctabimus, saith he, Judeeos, qui de 
otio Sabbati gloriantur, quod jam tunc in principio Sabbatum dissolutum 
sit; dum Deus operatur in Sabbato complens opera sua in eo, et benedicens 
ipsi diei, quia in illo universa complevit. ‘We will urge the Jews with 
this, who glory of their Sabbatical rest, in that the Sabbath was broken or 
dissolved from the beginning ; whilst God wrought in it, finishing his work, 
and blessed the day, because in it he finished all things.” Hence the LXX. 
read the words by an open corruption, ἐν τῷ ἡμέρᾳ τῷ ἕκτῃ; Son the sixth 
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day ; wherein they are followed by the Syriac and Samaritan versions. And 
the Rabbins grant that this was done on purpose, that it might not be 
thought that God made any thing on the seventh day. But this scruple 
was every way needless. Tor do but suppose, that 452"), which express- 
eth the time past, doth intend the preeterpluperfect tense, as the preter- 
perfect in the Hebrew must do, where occasion requires, seeing they have 
no other to express that which at any time is past by; and it is plain that 
God had perfected his work, before the beginning of the seventh day's rest. 
And so are the words well rendered by Junius; ‘Quum autem perfecisset 
Deus die septimo, opus suum quod fecerat.. Or we may say, ‘ Compleverat 
die septimo.’ 

That which the heathen took offence at was the rest here ascribed unto 
God ; as though he had been wearied with his work. Hence was that of 
Rutilius, in his Itinerary ; 


Septima queque dies turpi damnata veterno, 
Ut delassati mollis imago Dei. 


The sense of this expression we shall afterwards explain. In the mean- 
time, it is certain that the word here used doth often signify only to cease, 
or give over, without respect either to weariness or rest; as Job xxxii. 1 ; 
1 Sam. xxv. 9. So that no cause of offence was given in the application of 
it to Ged himself. However Philo, lib. de Opific. Mund. refers this of 
God’s rest, to his contemplation of the works of his hands, and that not un- 
meetly, as we shall see. But set aside prejudices and preconceived opinions, 
and any man would think that the institution of the Sabbath is here as 
plainly expressed as in the fourth commandment. The words are the con- 
tinuation of a plain historical narration. Having finished the account of 
the creation of the world in the first chapter, and given a recapitulation of 
it in the first verse of this, Moses declares what immediately ensued thereon ; 
namely, the rest of God on the seventh day, and his blessing and sanctifying 
that day whereon he so rested. That day on which he rested, he blessed 
and sanctified ; even that individual day in the first place, and a day in the 
revolution of the same space of time for succeeding generations. This is 
plain in the words, or nothing can be thought to be plainly expressed. And 
if there be any appearance of difficulty in those words, ‘he blessed and 
sanctified it, it is wholly taken away in the explication given of them 
by himself afterwards, in the fourth commandment, where they are plainly 
declared to intend its setting apart and consecration to be a day of sacred rest. 
But yet exceptions are put into this plain open sense of the words. Thus 
it is lately pleaded by Heddigerus, Theol. Patriarch. Exercitat. 11. sect. 58. 
‘Deus die septimo cessaverat facere opus novum, quia sex diebus omnia 
consummata erant. i diei benedixit eo ipso quod cessans ab opere suo, 
ostendit, quod homo in cujus creatione quievit, factus sit propter nominis 
sui glorificationem ; quod cum majus fuerit czeteris que hactenus creata 
sunt, vocatur benedictio, eundum diem, cui sic benedixit, sanctificavit, quia 
et illo die, et reliquo toto tempore constituerat se in homine sanctificare 
tanquam in corona et gloria sui operis. Sanctificare enim est, eum qui 
sanctus est, sanctum dicere et testari. Dies igitur et tempus sanctum erat 
et agnoscebatur, non per se, sed per sanctitatem hominis, qui in tempore se 
sanctificat, et cogitationes, et studia, et actiones suas Deo, qui sanctus est, 
vindicat et consecrat.’ I understand not how God can be said to bless the 
seventh day, because man, who was created the sixth day, was made for the 
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glory of his name. For all things, as well as man, were made for the glory 
of God. ‘He made all things for himself, Prov. xvi. 4, and they all ‘de- 
clare his glory,’ Ps. xix. Nor is it said, that God rested on the seventh 
day from making of man, but from all the works that he had made. Grant 
man, who was last made, to have been the most eminent part of the visi- 
ble creation, and most capable of immediately giving glory to God, yet it 
is plainly said, that the rest of God respected all the works that he had 
made, which is twice repeated; besides that the works themselves are 
summed up into the making of the heavens and earth, and all the host 
of them. And wherein doth this include the blessing of the seventh 
day? it may be better applied to the sixth, wherein man was made ; for 
on the seventh, God did no more make man, than he did the sun and moon, 
which were made on the fourth. Nor is there here any distinction supposed 
between God’s resting on the seventh day, and his blessing of it, which yet 
are plainly distinguished in the text. To say he blessed and sanctified it, 
merely by resting on it, is evidently to confound the things that are not only 
distinctly proposed in the text, but so as that one is laid down as the cause 
of the other. For because God rested on the seventh day, therefore he 
blessed it. Nor is the sanctification of the day any better expressed. ‘God, 
saith he, ‘had appointed on that day and always to sanctify himself in man, 
as the crown and glory of his work.’ I wish this learned man had more 
clearly expressed himself. What act of God is it, that can be here intended? 
it must be the purpose of his will. This therefore is given us as the sense 
of this place. God sanctified the seventh day, that is, God purposed from 
eternity to sanctify himself always in man, whom on the sixth day he would 
ereate for his glory. These things are so forced, as that they scarcely afford 
a tolerable sense. 

§ 8. Neither is the sense given by this author, and some others, of that 
expression to sanctify, that is, to declare: or testify any person or thing to 
be holy, being spoken by God, and not of him objectively, usual, or to be 
justified. In reference unto God, our sanctifying him or his name, is in- 
deed to testify or declare his holiness, by our giving honour and glory to 
him, in our holy obedience. But as to men and things, to sanctify them is 
either really to sanctify them by making them internally holy, or to sepa- 
rate and dedicate them unto holy uses; the former peculiar to persons, 
the latter common to them with other things made sacred, by an authorita- 
tive separation from profane or common uses, unto a peculiar sacred, or holy 
use in the worship of God. And the following words in our author, that 
the day is sanctified and made holy, not in itself, but by the holiness of 
man, are not any more to the purpose. For as man was no more created 
on that day, than the beasts of the field, so that from his holiness no colour . 
can be taken to ascribe holiness unto the day ; so it is not consistent with 
what was before asserted, that the sanctification intended is the holiness 
of God himself as declared in his works; for now it is made the holi- 
ness of man: 

The sense-of the words is plain, and are but darkened by these circum- 
locutions. ἽΠΝ WIP) awit oY AN DTN ὙΞ. The Jews do well 
express the general sense of the words, when they say of the day, that 
obit “poy d429, it was divided or distinguished from the common na- 
ture of things in the world; namely, by having a new sacred relation 
added unto it. For that the day itself is the subject spoken of, as the 
object of God’s blessing and sanctification, nothing but unallowable pre- 
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judice will deny. And this to be the sense of the expressions, both the 
words used to declare the acts of God about it do declare. 

1. 773, ‘he blessed it.’ God’s blessing as the Jews say, and they say 
well therein, is M210 MDDin, an addition of good. It relates to something 
that hath a real present existence, to which it makes an addition of some 
farther good, than it was before partaker of. Hereof, as we said, the day 
in this place was the direct and immediate object ; God blessed it. Some 
peculiar good was added unto it. Let this be inquired into what it was, 
and wherein it did consist, and the meaning of the words will be evident. 
It must be somewhat whereby it was preferred unto, or exalted above other 
days. When any thing of that nature is assigned, besides a relation given 
unto it to the worship of God, it shall be considered. That this was it, is 
plain from the nature of the thing itself, and from the actual separation and 
use of it to that purpose which did ensue. 

The other word, W1p™), ‘and sanctified it,’ it is farther instructive in the 
intention of God, and is also exegetical of the former. Suppose still, as 
the text will not allow us to do otherwise, that the day is the object of this 
sanctification, and it is not possible to assign any other sense of the words, 
but that God set apart by his institution that day to be the day of his wor- 
ship to be spent in a sacred rest unto himself. And this is declared to 
be the intendment of the word in Decalogue, where it is used again to 
the same purpose. For none ever doubted but that there the meaning 
of ΠΡ, ‘and he sanctified it” is that by his institution and command 
he set it apart for a day of holy rest. And this signification of that 
word is not only most common, but solely to be admitted in the Old 
Testament, if cogent reason be not given to the contrary; as where it 
denotes a dedication and separation to civil uses, and not to sacred, as 
it sometimes doth, still retaining its general nature cf separation. And 
therefore I will not deny but that these two words may signify the same 
thing, the one being merely exegetical of the other. He blessed it, by 
sanctifying of it: as Num. vil. 1. On& wap orm, ‘ And he anointed 
them, and sanctified them; that is, he sanctified them by anointing 
them; or by their unction set them apart unto a holy use, which is the 
instance of Abarbinel on this place. This then is that which is affirmed by 
Moses. On the seventh day after he had finished his work, God rested or 
ceased from working, and thereon blessed and sanctified the seventh day, 
or set it apart to holy uses for their observance, by whom he was to be 
worshipped in this world, and whom he had newly made for that purpose. 
God then sanctified this day; not that he kept it holy himself, which in 
no sense the divine nature is capable of ; nor that he purified it, and made 
it inherently holy, which the nature of the day is incapable of; nor that 
he celebrated that which in itself was holy, as we sanctify his name, which 
is the act of an inferior towards a superior; but that he set it apart to sacred 
use authoritatively, requiring us to sanctify it in that use obedientially. 
And if you allow not this original sanctification of the seventh day, the 
first instance of this solemn, joint, national observance, is introduced with 
a strange abruptness. It is said, Exod. xvi. where this imstance is given, 
‘that on the sixth day the people gathered twice as much bread as on any 
other day ; namely, two omers for one man, which the rulers taking notice 
of, acquainted Moses with it, ver. 22. And Moses, in answer to the rulers 
of the congregation who had made the information, gives the reason of it : 
‘ To-morrow, saith he, ‘is the rest of the holy Sabbath to the Lord,’ ver. 23. 
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Many of the Jews can give some colour to this manner of expression ; for 
they assign, as we have shown, the revelation and institution of the Sab- 
bath to the station in Marah, Exod. xv. which was almost a month before. 
So they think that no more is here intended, but a direction for the solemn 
observance of that day which was before instituted, with particular respect 
to the gathering of manna, which the people beg commanded in general 
before, to gather every day according to their eating, and not to keep any of 
it until the next day, the rulers might well doubt whether they ought not 
to have gathered it on the Sabbath also; not being able to reconcile a seem- 
ing contradiction between those two commands of gathering manna every 
day, and of resting on the seventh. But those by whom the fancy about 
the station in Marah is rejected, as it is rejected by most Christians, and 
who will not admit of its original institution from the beginning, can scarce 
give a tolerable account of this manner of expression. Without the least 
intimation of institution and command, it is only said, ‘To-morrow is the 
Sabbath holy to the Lord ; that is for you to keep holy. But on the 
supposition contended for, the discourse in that place, with the reason of it, 
is plain and evident. Yor there being a previous institution of the seventh 
day’s rest, the observance’ whereof was partly gone into disuse, and the day 
itself being then to receive a new peculiar application to the church state 
of that people, the reason both of the people’s conduct, and of the rulers’ 
doubt, and of Moses’ resolution, is plain and obvious. 

§ 9. Wherefore, granting the sense of the words contended for, there 
is yet another exception put in, to invalidate this testimony as to the 
original of a seventh day's sabbatical rest from the foundation of the world: 
And this is taken, not from the signification of the words, but from the 
connexion and disposition of them in the discourse of Moses. For sup- 
pose that by God's blessing and sanctifying the seventh day, the separa- 
tion of it unto sacred uses is intended, yet this doth not prove that it 
was so sanctified immediately upon the finishing of the work of creation. 
For, say some learned men, those words of Gen. 11. 3. ‘And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all 
his work which God created and made,’ are inserted occasionally into the 
discourse of Moses, from what afterwards came to pass: They are not 
therefore, as they suppose, a continued part of the historical narration there 
insisted on, but are inserted into it by way of prolepsis or anticipation, and 
are to be read as it were in a parenthesis. For supposing that Moses wrote 
not the book of Genesis until after the giving of the law, (which I will not 
contend about, though it be assumed gratis in this discourse,) there being a 
respect had unto the rest of God when his works were finished in the in= 
stitution of the Sabbath, upon the historical relation of that rest, Moses 
inserts what so long after was done and appointed on the account thereof. 
And so the sense of the words must be, that ‘God rested on the seventh 
day from all his works that he had made ;’ that is, the next day after the 
finishing of the works of creation; wherefore, two thousand four hun- 
dred years after, God blessed and sanctified the seventh day, not that 
seventh day whereon he rested, with them that succeeded in the like 
revolution of time ; but a seventh day that fell out so long after, which was 
not blessed nor sanctified before. I know not well how men learned and 
sober can offer more violence to a text, than is put upon this before us by 
this interpretation. The connexion of the words is plain and equal. ‘ And 
the heavens, and the earth, and all the host of them, were finished. And 
God had finished on the seventh day all his work that he had made: 
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And he rested the seventh day from all his work that he had made: And 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it; because in it God rested 
from all his work which he had created and made.’ You may as well break 
off the order and continuation of the words and discourse in any other place, 
as in that pretended. And it may be as well feigned that God finished his 
work on the seventh day, and afterwards rested another seventh day ; as that 
» he rested the seventh day, and afterwards blessed and sanctified another. 
It is true there may be sundry instances given out of the Scripture, of 
sundry things inserted in historical narrations by way of anticipation, which 
fell not out until after the time wherein mention is made of them. But 
they are mostly such as fell out in the same age or generation ; the mat- 
ter of the whole narration being entire within the memory of men. But 
of so monstrous and uncouth a prolepsis, as this which is supposed would 
be, no instance can be given in the Scripture, or in any sober author ; espe- 
cially where there is not the least notice given that such it is. And such 
schemes of writing are not to be imagined, unless necessity from the things 
themselves spoken of, compel us to admit them ; much less where the mat- 
ter treated of, and the coherence of the words, do necessarily exclude such 
an imagination, as it is in this place. For without the introduction of the 
words mentioned, neither is the discourse complete, nor the matter of 
fact absolved. And what lieth against our construction and interpretation 
of these words, from the arguments insisted on to prove the institution of 
the Sabbath in the wilderness, shall be afterwards considered. 

§ 10. The testimony to the same purpose with the former, taken out of 
the New Testament, is that of our apostle, Heb. iv. 3, 4, ‘ For we who have 
believed do enter into rest; as he said, As I sware in my wrath, if they 
shall enter into my rest ; although the works were finished from the founda- 
tion of the world. For he speaketh somewhere concerning the seventh day 
in this wise: And Ged rested on the seventh day from all his works.’ 
Having insisted at large on this place, and on the whole ensuing dis- 
course, in our exposition of the ehapter itself, I shall here but briefly 
refiect upon it, referring the reader for its full vindication to its proper 
place. The present design is to convince the Hebrews of their con- 
cernment in the promise of entering into the rest of God; namely, that 
promise and rest which yet remained, and were prophesied of, Ps. χουν. 
To this purpose he manifests, that notwithstanding any other rest of God 
that was mentioned in the Scripture, there yet remained another rest for 
them that did or would believe in Christ through the gospel. In the proof and 
confirmation hereof, he takes into consideration the several rests of God, 
under the several states of the church, which were now passed and gone. 
And first he fixeth upon the Sabbatical rest of the seventh day, as that 
which was the first in order, first instituted, first enjoyed or observed ; and 
this he says ensued upon the finishing of the works of creation. This the 
order of the words, and coherence of them require : ‘ Although the works 
were finished from the foundation of the world; for he speaketh concerning 
the seventh day on this wise.’ The works, and the finishing of them, did 
not at all belong to the apostle’s discourse or purpose but only as they denoted 
the beginning of the seventh day’s Sabbatical rest ; for it is the several rests 
of God alone that he is inquiring after. The first rest mentioned, saith he, 
cannot be that intended in the Psalm, because that rest began from the 
foundation of the world ; but this mentioned by David is promised, as he 
speaketh, so long a time after. And what was this rest? Was it merely 
God’s ceasing from his own works? This the apostle had no concern in. 
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For he treateth of no rest of God absolutely, but of such a rest as men by 
faith and obedience might enter into. Such as was that afterwards in the 
Jand of Canaan, and that also which he now proposed to them in the pro- 
mise of the gospel ; both which God calleth his rests, and inviteth others to 
an entrance into them. Such therefore must be the rest of God here in- 
tended ; for concerning his rest. absolutely, or his mere cessation from work- 
ing, he had no reason to treat. For his design was only to show, that not- 
withstanding the other rests that were proposed unto men for to obtain an 
entrance into them, there yet remained another rest to be entered into, and 
enjoyed under the gospel. Such a rest therefore there was instituted and 
appointed of God, from the foundation of the world, immediately upon the 
finishing of the works of creation ; which fixeth immoveably the beginning 
of the Sabbatical rest. The full vindication of this testimony, the reader 
may find in the exposition itself, whither he is referred ; and I do suppose, 
that no cause can be confirmed with more clear and undeniable testimonies. 
The observance and tradition of this institution, whereby it will be farther 
confirmed, are next to be inquired after. 

§ 11. That this divine original institution of the seventh day Sabbath, 
was piously observed by the patriarchs, who retained a due remembrance of 
divine revelations, is out of controversy amongst all that acknowledge the 
institution itself ; by others it is denied, that they may not be forced to ac- 
knowledge such an institution, And indeed it has so fallen out with the 
two great ordinances of divine worship, before the giving of the law, the 
one instituted before the fall, the other immediately upon it, that they should 
have contrary lots in this matter, namely sacrifices and the Sabbath. Sa- 
crifices we find constantly observed by holy men of old, although we read 
not of their express institution. But from the observance of them, we do, 
and may conclude that they were instituted, although that institution be 
not expressly recorded. The Sabbath we find expressly instituted, and there- 
fore do and may justly conclude that it was constantly observed, although that 
observance benot directly and in terms recorded, But yet as there 15 such light 
into the institution of sacrifices as may enable us to justify them by whom they 
were used, that they acted therein according to the mind of God, and in 
obedience to his will, as we have elsewhere demonstrated ; so there want 
not such instances of the observance of the Sabbath, as may confirm the 
original divine institution of it, for which we plead. This therefore I shall 
a little inquire into. 

Many of the Jewish masters, as we observed before, ascribe the original 
of the Sabbath unto the statute given them in Marah, Exod. xv. And yet 
the same persons grant that it was observed by the religious patriarchs 
before, especially by Abraham, unto whom the knowledge of it was granted 
by peculiar privilege. But these things are mutually destructive of 
each other; for they have nothing to prove the institution of the 
Sabbath in Marah, but those words of ver. 25, UbwWin) pn > ow ow, 
‘there he gave him a statute and a judgment.’ And it is said of Abra- 
ham that he taught his household and children after him, to keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment, Gen. xviii. 19. If then the 
observance of the Sabbath be a statute or ordinance, and was made 
known to Abraham, it is certain that he instructed his household and children 
all his posterity, in their duty with respect thereunto. And if so, it could 
not be first revealed unto them at Marah. Others therefore of their masters 
do grant, as we Sbserved also, the original of the Sabbath from the creation, 
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and do assert the patriarchal observance of it upon that foundation. The 
instances, I confess, which they make use of, are not absolutely cogent, but 
yet, considered with other circumstances wherewith they are strengthened, 
they may be allowed to conclude unto a high probability. Some of them 
are collected by Manasseh ben Israel, lib. de Creat. Problem.8. Saith 
he, ‘Dico quemadmodum traditio creationis mundi penes Abrahamum et 
ejus posteros tantum fuit ; ita etiam ex dictamine legis naturalis Sabbatum 
ab iis solis cultum fuisse. De Abrahamo dicit sacra Scriptura, observavit 
cultum meum. ὙΠ, Gen. xxvi. 5. ‘ Quo loco custodia Sabbati intelli- 
gitur. De Jacobo idem affirmant veteres, ex eo loco quo dicitur venisse ad 
Salem, et castra posuisse e regione vel ad conspectum civitatis ; W*)TT “25 nN 
Gen. xxxill. 18, ‘ Quia enim Sabbatum, inquiunt, instabat, non licebat ei 
ulterius proficisci, sed subsistebat ante urbem. Idem asserunt de Josepho ; 
quando dicitur jussisse servis suis ut mactarent et preepararent, id propter 
Sabbatum factum fuisse. Ad hoc refertur in sera et Rabba Mosem petiisse 
a Pharaone in igypto, ut afflicto populo suo permitteret uno die cessare a 
laboribus ; eoque impetrato, ex traditione elegisse Sabbatum ; ex his 
omnibus colligitur Sabbatum ante datam legem cbservatum fuisse. So 
far he. Of the observance of the Sabbath by the light of nature, we 
shall treat afterwards. As to the instances mentioned by him, that 
concerning Abraham is not destitute of good probability. That ex- 
pression, ὙΠ). WW), ,‘ and kept my charge,’ seems to have peculiar 
respect unto the Sabbath, called elsewhere, ‘the charge of God. Hence 
some of those amongst Christians, who contend for the original of 
the Sabbath in the wilderness, yet grant that probably there “was a free ob- 
servance of it among the patriarchs, from the tradition they had of the rest 
of God upon the creation of the world. So Torniellus, Annal. Vet. Test. 
Suarez. de Religione, lib. ii. cap. 1, s. 3. Prideaux Orat. de Sabbat. For 
as there is no doubt but that the creation of the world was one of the prin- 
cipal articles of their faith, as our apostle also asserts, Heb. ΧΙ. 3, so it is 
fond to imagine, that they had utterly lost the tradition of the rest of God 
upon the finishing of his works ; and it may easily be conceived to what that 
wouldinfluence them, should you suppose that they had lost the remembrance 
of its express institution, which will not be granted. What therefore may 
be certainly judged or determined of their practice in this matter, shall be 
briefly declared. 

That all the ancient patriarchs, before the giving of the law, diligently 
observed the solemn worship of God in and with their families, and those 
under their rule, or any way belonging to their care and disposal, both their 
own piety forbids us to question, and the testimony given them, that they 
walked with God, and by faith therein obtained a good report, gives us the 
highest assurance. Now, of all obedience unto God, faith is the principle 
and foundation, without which it is impossible to please him, Heb. xi. 6. 
This faith doth always, and must always, respect the command and _pro- 
mise of God, which gives it its formal nature. For no other principle, though 
it may produce the like actions with it, is divine faith, but what respects 
the command and promise of God, so as to be steered, directed, guided, and 
bounded by them. Unto this solemn worship of God, which in faith they 
thus attended to, some stated time is indispensably necessary ; and therefore 
that some portion of time should be set apart to that purpose, is acknow- 
ledged almost by all, to be a dictate of the law of nature; and we shall 
afterwards prove it so to be. What ground have we now to imagine, that 
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the holy men of old were left without divine direction in this matter ? 
That a designation and limitation of this time, was or could have been of 
great use and advantage unto them, none can deny. Considering therefore 
the dealings of God with them, and how frequently he renewed unto them 
the knowledge of his will by occasional revelation, it cannot be supposed 
that divine grace was wanting unto them herein. Besides, in what they did 
in this kind, they are expressly said to keep the way of the Lord, Gen, xviii. 
19, and in particular, his charge, his commandments, his statutes and his 
laws, ch. xxvi. 5, which comprise all the institutions and ordinances of di- 
vine worship. That they did any thing of themselves from their own wis- 
dom and invention in the worship of God, is nowhere intimated, nor are 
they any where commended on the account thereof: yea, to do a thing in 
faith, as they did whatever of this kind they did, and that as a part of the © 
worship of God, is to do it upon the command of God. And the institu- 

tion mentioned, upon the reason of God's rest joined with it, is so express, 

as that none can doubt that there was a practice conformable unto it, by 

all that truly feared the Lord, although the particulars of it should not be 

recorded. 

§ 12. It was from no Other original, that the tradition of the sacredness 
of the septenary number, and the fixing of the first period of time to a 
septenary revolution of days, was so catholic in the world. For next to 
that of night and day, which is absolutely natural, and which appears so to 
the senses, with the composition of the night and day into one measure of 
time, which was also from the original creation and conjunction of evening 
and morning into one day; the division of time by periods of seven days, 
has prevailed amongst nations in general, and _ particularly amongst in- 
dividual persons, that were inquiring and contemplative. Not only that sort 
of philosophers who expressed their apprehensions mystically by numbers, 
as the Pythagoreans, and some of the Platonics, who from hence took the 
occasion of that way of teaching and instruction, esteemed the septenary 
number sacred; but those also did so, who resolved their observations into 
things natural or physical. For in all their notions and speculations about 
the Pleiades, and Triones in heaven, lunar changes, sounds of instruments, 
variations in the age of man, critical days in bodily distempers, and 
transactions of affairs private and public, they found a respect thereto. It 
must therefore be granted, that there is a great impression left on the whole 
creation of a regard to this number, whereof instances might be multiplied, 
The ground hereof was no other but an emanation from the old tradition of 
the creation of the world, and the rest that ensued on the seventh day. So 
say the ancient verses, which some ascribe to Linus, others to Calli- 
machus: 


Exra δὲ παντα τετυκται EY OUVPAYY AOTEPOEYTL 
Ev κυκλοισι φανεντ᾽ ἐπιτελλομένοις EYLaVTOLC, 


‘In seven all things were perfected, in the starry heavens which appear in 
their orbs, or circles, in the rolling or voluble years.’ This was the true ori- 
ginal of their notions concerning the sacredness of the number seven. But 
when this was obscured or lost amongst them, as were the greatest and most 
important sacred truths communicated to man in his creation, they, many 
of them, retaining the principle of the sacred number, invented other 
reasons for it of no importance. Some of these were arithmetical, some 
harmonical or musical notions. But were their reasons for it never so 
infirm, the thing itself they still retained. Hence were their notations 
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of this number: it was termed by them the virgin, and Pallas; and καιρος, 
which sacredly is, saith Hesychius, ὁ των éxra αἀριθμος, ‘the number of 
seven. It is hard to give any other account whence all these conceptions 
should arise, besides that insisted on. From the original impression made 
on the minds of men, by the instruction of the law of creation, which they 
were made under, and the tradition of the creation of the world in six days, 
closed with an additional day of sacred rest, did these notions and obscure 
remembrances of the specialty of that number arise. And although we have 
not yet inquired what influence into the law of creation, as instructive and 
directive of our actions, the six days’ work had with its consequential day of 
rest; yet all will grant, that whatever it were, it was far more clear and 
cogent to man in innocence, directly obliged by that law, and able to under- 
stand its voice in all things ; than it could be to them who by the effects of 
it made some dark inquiries after it, who were yet able to conclude that 
there was somewhat sacred in the number of seven, though they knew not 
well what. 

§ 13. Neither was the number of seven only in general sacred amongst 
them, but there are testimonies produced out of the most ancient writers 
amongst the heathens, expressing a notion of a seventh day’s sacred feast 
and rest. Many of these were of old collected by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and by Eusebius, out of Aristobulus, a learned Jew. They have by many 
been insisted on, and yet I think it not amiss here once more to report 
them. The words of Aristobulus, wherewith he prefaceth his allegation of 
them, are in Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. 12, speaking of the 
seventh day, διασαφει Ὅμηρος και Hotodog μετειληφοτες ex των ἡμετέρων βιβλιων 
ἱεραν εἰναι. * Homer and Hesiod, taking it out of our books, do openly 
affirm that it is sacred. That what they affirm herein was taken from the 
Jewish books, I much question ; nor do I think that in their time, when the 
law only was written, that the nations of the world had the least ac- 
quaintance with their writings; nor much, until after the Babylonish 
eaptivity. Then their writings began to be noticed, and the knowledge of 
them was principally diffused under the Persian empire, by their commerce 
with the Grecians, who inquired into all things of that nature, and that had 
an appearance of secret wisdom. But these apprehensions, whatever they 
were, they seem rather to have taken up from the secret insinuations of the 
law of creation, and the tradition that was in the world of the matter 
of fact. Out of Hesiod, therefore, he cites the following testimonies : 


Tlowrov evn, τετρας τε, και ἑξδομον ἵερον nmap. 
‘The first, the fourth, and the seventh day, is sacred.’—Again, 

Ἕβδοματῃ δ᾽ αυτις λαμπρον φαος yedx010, 
‘The seventh again, the sacred or illustrious light of the sun.’ 
And out of Homer: 

ἝἙβδοματῃ δ᾽ nrera κατηλυθεν ἱερον ἡμαρ. 

‘Then came the seventh day that is sacred.’—Again, 
Ἕβδομον nuap env Kat τῳ τετέλεστο ἅπαντα. 


‘It was the seventh day, wherein all things were finished, or Ῥογίθοίοα.᾽-- 
Again, ways 
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‘EBdopary & not λιπομὲεν pooy e& Αχεέροντος. 
‘We left the flood of Acheron on the seventh day. 


Whereunto he subjoins an ingenious exposition about the relinquish- 
ment of the oblivion of error, by virtue of the sacredness of the number 
seven. 


He adds also out of Linus: 


‘“EBdopary δ' not rereXeopeva παντα τετυκται. 


‘The seventh day, wherein all things were finished.’ 
Again, 


Ἕβδομη ety ayabore, και ἑβδομὴ ἐστι yeveOXn, 
Ἕβδομη ev πρωτοισι. και ἑβδομὴ εστι τελειη. 


‘The seventh day among the best things, the seventh is the nativity of all 
things.’ me 
‘The seventh is amongst the chiefest, and is the perfect day.’ 
Again, 
‘Extra δὲ παντα TETUKTAL EV ουρανῳ αστεροέντι 
Ἐν κύυκλοισι φανεντ᾽ εἐπιτελλομενοις EviauTotc. 


of which before. 

The same testimonies he repeats again in his next chapter out of 
Clemens, with an alteration of some few words not of any importance. And 
the verses ascribed to Linus in Aristobulus, are said to be the work of Cal~ 
limachus in Clemens, which is not of our concernment. Testimonies to the 
same purpose may be taken out of some of the Roman writers ; so Tibullus, 
giving an account of the excuses he made for his unwillingness to leaye 
Rome, 


Aut ego sum causatus aves, aut omina dira 
Saturni sacra me tenuisse die. 


‘Either I laid it on the birds; (he had no encouraging augury,) ‘or 
that bad omens detained me on the sacred day of Saturn. Lib, 1. 
Eleg. 3. 

δ 14. I shall not from these and the like testimonies contend, that the 
heathens did generally allow and observe one sacred day in the week. Nor 
can I grant on the other hand, that those ancient assertions of Linus, Homer, 
and Hesiod, are to be measured by the late Roman writers, poets, or 
others, who ascribe the seventh day’s sacred feast to the Jews in way of re- 
proach, as Ovid, 


nec te peregrina morentur 
Sabbata. 


‘Stay not’ (thy journey) ‘for foreign Sabbaths.’ And 
Culta Palzstino septima festa viro ; 


‘The seventh day feast observed by the Jew.’ 
Nor shall I plead the testimony of Lampridius, concerning the emperor 
Alexander Severus going into the capitol and the temples on the seventh 
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day, seeing in those times he might learn that observance from the Jews, 
whose customs he had occasion to be acquainted with. Jor all ancient 
traditions were before this time utterly worn out, or inextricably corrupted. 
And when the Jews, by their conversation with the Romans, after the wars 
of Pompey, began to represent them to them again, the generality despised 
them all, out of their hatred and contempt of that people. And I do know, 
that sundry learned men, especially two of late, Gomarus and Selden, have 
endeavoured to show, that the testimonies usually produced in this case, do 
not prove what they are urged for. They have taken great pains, to refer 
them all to the sacredness of the septenary number before mentioned, 
or the seventh day of the month, sacred, as is pretended, on the account of 
the birth of Apollo, whereunto, indeed, it is evident that Hesiod hath respect 
in his ἑβδομὸν tepov nuap. But the authority of Aristobulus and Clemens is 
not to be despised. Something they knew undoubtedly of the state 
of things in the world in their own days, and those that went before. And. 
they do not only instance in the testimonies before rehearsed, but also 
assert, that the sacredness of one of the seven days was generally admitted 
by all. And the testimonies of Philo and Josephus are so express to that 
purpose, that their force cannot be waved, without offering violence unto 
their words. ‘The words of Philo we expressed before. And Josephus, in 
his second book against Appion, says positively, οὐδ᾽ ἐστιν ov πολις Ἕλληνων, 
ovdn τις ovy ουδὲ BapBapog, ουδὲ ἕν εθνος, evOa μη To THC EBOopacog, HY apyouper 
ἡμεις, TO εθος ov διαπεφοιτηκεν. ‘There is neither any city of the Greeks nor 
Barbarians, nor any nation whatever, to whom our custom of resting on the 
seventh day is not come. And this in the words foregoing he affirmeth to 
have been ἐκ paxpov, from a ‘long time’ before, as not taken up by an oc- 
casional acquaintance with them. And Lucian, in his Pseudologista, tells 
us that children at school were exempted from studying, ἐν ταῖς éBdouae, 
‘on the seventh days. And Tertullian, in his Apology, cap. 16, tells the 
Gentiles of their Sabbaths or feasts on Saturday. But yet, as was intimated, 
1 shall grant, that the observance of a weekly sacred feast, is not proved by 
the testimonies produced, which is all that those who oppose them do labour 
to disprove. But I desire to know from what origin these traditions were 
derived, and whether any can be assigned unto them, but that of the 
original institution of the Sabbatical rest. It is known that this was com- 
mon amongst them; that when they had a general notion or tradition of 
any thing, whose true cause, reason, and beginning they knew not, they 
would feign a reason or occasion of it, accommodated to their present appre- 
hensions and practices, as I have elsewhere evinced and cleared. Having, 
therefore, amongst them the tradition of a seventh day’s sacred rest, which 
was originally catholic ; and having long lost the practice and observance of 
it, as well as its cause and reason; they laid hold on any thing to affix it 
unto, which might have any resemblance unto what was vulgarly received 
pace them, or what they could divine in their more curious specu- 
ations. 

§ 15. The hebdomadal revolution of time generally admitted in the 
world, is also a great testimony to the original institution of the Sabbath. 
Of old it was catholic, and is at present recerved among those nations, whose 
converse was not begun until of late, with any of those parts of the world, 
where there is a light gone forth in these things from the Scripture. All 
nations, I say, in all ages have, from time immemorial, made the revolution 
of seven days to be the first stated period of time. And this observance is 
still continued throughout the world, unless amongst them, who in other 
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things are openly degenerated from the law of nature; as those barbarous 
Indians who have no computation of times, but by sleeps, moons, and 
winters. The measure of time by a day and night, is pointed out to sense, 
by the diurnal course of the sun. Lunar months, and solar years, are of an 
unavoidable observation unto all rational creatures. Whence, therefore, all 
men have reckoned time by days, months, and years, is obvious unto all. 
But whence the hebdomadal revolution, or weekly period of time, should 
make its entrance, and obtain a catholic admittance, no man can give an 
account, but with respect to some impressions on the minds of men from the 
constitution and law of our natures, with the tradition of a Sabbatical rest 
instituted from the foundation of the world. Other original, whether arti- 
ficial and arbitrary, or occasional, it could not have. Nothing of any such 
thing hath left the least footsteps of its ever being in any of the memorials 
of times past. Neither could any thing of so low an original or spring, be 
elevated to such an height, as to diffuse itself through the whole world. A 
derivation of this observation from the Chaldeans and Egyptians, who 
retained the deepest tincture of original traditions, hath been manifested by 
others. And so fixed was this computation of time on their minds, who 
knew not the reason of it, that when they made a disposition of the days of 
the year into any other period, on accounts civil or sacred, yet they still re- 
tained this also. So the Romans, as appears by the fragments of their old 
calendars, had their Nundinz, which were days of vacation from labour, on 
the eighth, or as some think the ninth days recurring, but yet still made use 
of the stated weekly period. It is of some consideration in this cause, and 
is usually urged to this purpose, that Noah observed the septenary revolution 
of days, in sending forth the dove out of the ark, Gen. viii. 10,12. That 
this was done casually is not to be imagined. Nor can any. reason be given, 
why, notwithstanding the disappointment he met with the first and second 
time, he should still abide seven days before he sent again, if you consider 
only the natural condition of the flood, or the waters in their abatement. A 
revolution of days, and that upon a sacred account, was doubtless attended 
unto by him. And 1 should suppose that he still sent out the dove the next 
day after the Sabbath, to see as it were whether God had returned again to 
rest in the works of his hands. And Gen, xxix. 27, a week is spoken of as 
a known account of days or time. ‘ Fulfil her week,’ that is, not a week of 
years, as he had done for Rachel, but fulfila week of days in the festivals 
of his marriage with Leah. For ΤΙΝῚ YAW can give no other sense, seeing 
nxt, of the feminine gender, relates unto Leah, whose nuptials were to be ce- 
lebrated, and not to YAW, a week, which is of the masculine. And it was 
the custom in those ancient times of the world, to continue the celebration 
of a marriage feast for seven days, or a week ; as Judg. xiv. 12, 15,17. ‘The 
seven days of the feast, is spoken of as a thing commonly known and in 
vulgar use. 

§ 16. Let us, therefore, consider what is offered to weaken the force of 
this observation. It is pretended that the ancient heathen, or the contem- 
plative persons amongst them, observing the unfixed, various motions of 
the seven planetary luminaries, as they used and abused it to other ends, so 
they applied their number and names unto so many days, which were 
thereby as it were dedicated unto them, which shut them up in that septenary 
number. But that the observance of the weekly revolution of time, was 
from the philosophers, and not the common consent of the people, doth not 
appear. or those observed also the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and yet 
made that no rule to reckon time or days by. Besides, the observation of 
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the site and position of the seven planets, as to their height or elevation 
with respect unto one another, is as ancient as the observation of their pe- 
culiar and various motions. And upon the first discovery thereof, all 
granted this to be their order, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, 
Luna. What alteration is made herein by the late hypothesis, fixing the 
sun as in the centre of the world, built on fallible phenomena, and advanced 
by many arbitrary presumptions, against evident testimonies of Scripture, 
and reasons as probable as any which are produced in its confirmation, is 
here of no consideration. For it is certain that all the world in former 
ages was otherwise minded. And our argument is not taken in this matter 
from what really was true, but from what was universally apprehended so 
to be. Now, whence should it be, that, if this limiting the first revolution 
of time unto seven days, proceeded from the planetary denominations fixed 
to the days of the year arbitrarily, ‘the order among the planets should be 
so changed, as every one sees it to be? For in the assignation of the 
names of the planets to the days of the week, the middle day is taken 
out first, and so the fourth in order inconclusive, falls to be next, until the 
whole cycle be finished. Some would take the reason hereof from the pro- 
portion of harmony, some from the diurnal ascension of the planets, which 
is ridiculous. So Dion Cassius, in the thirty-seventh book of his histories, 
the third of them that remain, treating of the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey on the seventh day of the week, when the people out of their su- 
perstition made not their wonted resistance, inquires on that occasion, of 
the reason of the assignation of the planetary names to the days of the 
week, which he affirms to have had its origin from the Egyptians. And 
two reasons he tells us that he had heard for the special assignation of 
their several names unto the several days, in the order wherein they are 
commonly used. The first is, that it was taken from the harmony δια 
recoaowy, or the musical note of ‘diatessaron. For beginning, saith he, 
with Saturn in the highest sphere, and so passing unto the fourth in order, 
it is the sun, and so throughout, in the whole revolution. His other reason 
is, that taking the day and night, beginning with the first hour, and 
assigning the name of a planet to each hour, beginning with Saturn for 
the reason before mentioned, and the succeeding hours to the other planets 
in their order; so renewing the numerations to the end of the four-and- 
twenty hours, the first hour of the next day falls to the sun, and so of the 
day following to the moon, and the remainder to the other planets in the 
order commonly ascribed unto them. What there is in these conjectures 
1 know not, but both of them give the precedency of the first days as they 
are fixed, unto that which in the true and natural order of the days is the 
last. There is a good account given us of this matter by Johannes Philo- 
ponus, περι Κοσμοποιας, or de Creation. Mund. lib. 7, cap. 14, exetvo ye μὴν 
συμπεφωνηται πασιν ανθρωποις, ἑἕπτα μονας εἰναι ἡμερας, αἵτινες εἰς ἑαυτας 
ανακυκλουμεναι, Tov ὅλον ποιοῦσι χρονον. ‘This,’ saith he, ‘is consented 
unto amongst all men, that there are only seven days, which by a revolution 
into themselves, compose the whole of the time ; whereof we can asign no 
other reason, but that only which is given by Moses.’ ‘The Grecians indeed 
ascribe the seven days to the seven planets, the first to the Sun, the second 
to the Moon, the third to Mars, the fourth to Mercury, the fifth to Jupiter, 
the sixth to Venus, the seventh to Saturn; and hereby they first acknow- 
ledge that there are but seven days whereof all time consisteth ; but farther 
they can give no reason why the days are so disposed of unto the planets. 
For why did they not rather constitute twelve days, from the twelve parts 
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of the Zodiac, through which the sun passing perfecteth the year? Nor 
can any reason be assigned from the motions of the planets, why any one 
of the days is inscribed to any of them. It is most likely, therefore, that 
the Gentiles, as they without just reason or cause dedicate the planets by 
the names of demons and heroes, so when they observed that there were 
seven days acknowledged by all, and that the planets were so many in num- 
ber, they did, according to their pleasure in the two equal numbers, 
assign one day to one planet, another to another,’ to which he adds truly, 
flovog apa τὴν atriay Tov ἑβδομαδικου των ἡμερων αριθμου ϑεοθεν ἐμπνεύυσϑεις 
ὁ μεγας τοις ανθρωποις ἀαποδεδωκε Μουσης. ‘Only the great Moses being 
divinely inspired, hath delivered unto men the true reason of the septenary 
number of the days.’ So far he. There seems to be some reason for 
assigning the conduct of time to the sun, or calling the first day by his 
name, as also of adjoining the moon unto him in the next place. For the 
succession of the sun, though created the fourth day, in point of use, unto 
that diffused light which was created the first day ; with its being the in- 
strumental cause and measure of every day; with the tradition of the ap- 
pointment of ‘sun and moon to rule and distinguish times and seasons ; 
with the sensible effects gnd operations of them, might easily give them 
the preeminence by common consent, in giving names unto the days of 
the week. The other names were added and applied, according to some 
prevailing fictions concerning the planets, and their respect unto men and 
their actions. But the hebdomadal period of time, was fixed long before 
the imposition of those names prevailed among the Grecians and Romans, 
which perhaps is not very anciently, as Dion thinks, though they derived 
them from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. And that the acknowledgment 
of seven days, gave occasion to fix unto them the names of the seven planets, 
and not that the observation of the seven planets gave occasion to compute | 
the days of the world by sevens, is manifest from hence, in that many 
nations admitting of the hebdomadal revolution of time, gave the days of 
the week quite other names, as various reasons or occasions did suggést 
them unto them. In the ancient Celtic or German tongue,and in all lan- 
guages derived from it, the sun and moon only, on the reasons before 
mentioned, giving names to the leading days of the week, the rest of 
the days are distinguished and signalized with the names of the conductors 
of their first great colonies, in the north-western parts of the world. For 
to fancy that Tuisco is the same with Mars, Wooden with Mercury, Thor 
with Jupiter, and Frea with Venus, is to fancy what we please without the 
least ground of probability. Nor did the Celtz ever call the planets by 
those names, so that if their be any allusion in those names unto those of 
the Grecians and Romans, it was not taken from their natural speculation 
about the planets, but from the pleasing fictions about deified heroes, wherein 
they were imitated by most nations of the world. The English and Dutch 
have taken in Saturday from Saturn ; other nations of the same extract re- 
tain their own occasional names. The observation, therefore, of the seven 
planets, gave neither rise, reason, cause, nor occasion to this original period 
of time in a hebdomadal revolution of days. And hence, Theophilus 
Antiochenus, lib. 2, ad Antolychum, affirms, that ‘all mortal men agreed in 
the appellation of the seventh day, whose testimony is of good force, though 
he mistakes the original of that appellation. For he tells us, that παρ᾽ 
‘EBpacore καλειται σαββατον, ἑλληνιστι ἑρμηνευεται ἑβδομας ; by an error common 
to many of the ancients, who could not distinguish between NAW and Yaw. 
It is also to this purpose observed by Rivet and Selden, from Salmasius, out 
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of Georgius Syncallus, in his Chronology, that the patriarchs reckoned the 
times, or distinguished them καθ᾽ ἑβδομαδας, by weeks only. This, therefore, 
is to me, no small evidence of the institution and observance of the Sab- 
bath, from the foundation of the world. For, hence did this periodical 
revolution of time, prevail amongst the nations, even those who had not 
the least converse with, or knowledge of the Jews, or their customs, after 
the command and observance of it was renewed amongst them. Not 
that this evidence is of itself a sufficient testimony unto its original institu- 
tion, nor that going before; but that the piety of the patriarchs, and tradi- 
tions of the apostate Gentiles, do confirm the time of that institution, 
which is so expressly recorded. 

§ 17. It remaineth that we take a view of the opinion advanced by 
many learned men, in opposition to what we have been pleading for. And 
that is, that the command concerning the Sabbath was peculiar to the Jews 
alone and that it was given unto them in the wilderness, and not at all 
before. Many of the Jews, as was declared, are of this judgment, and thence, 
call the Sabbath the bride of their nation, that which God gave to them 
as he did Eve to Adam, and to no other. Abulensis contends’ for this 
opinion, in his comment on Exod. xvi., who is followed by some expositors 
of the Roman church ; and opposed by others, as Cornelius a Lapide, ἅς, 
The same difference in judgment is found among the Protestant divines. 
The dissertations of Rivet and Gomarus on this subject are well known. 
The controversy being of late renewed, especially some of the Belgic 
divines, I shall take under consideration the arguments of one of them 
who hath last of all defended this cause, and weigh of what importance 
they are; separating as much as we can, between the matter of our present 
dispute, which is the original of the Sabbath, and that of the causes of it, 
which we shall next inquire into. 

§ 18. The design is to prove that the Sabbath was first given to the 
Jews, and that in the wilderness. And to this purpose, having first repeated 
the words of the fourth commandment, he adds, Quis vero dicere audebit, 
verba hac convenire in hominem ab initio creationis, sicut hic statuitur ? 
(that is, by his adversary) an illi incumbebat opus et quidem servile, idque 
per sex dies ? an ipsi erant servi et ancillee? an jumenta requietis indigentia ? 
an peregrini inter portas ejus ? quis non videt ad solum Israelitarum statum 
in toto illo preecepto respici? Ita Calvinus in Gen. 11. Postea in lege 
novum de Sabbato preceptum datum est, quod Judeeis et quidem ad 
tempus peculiare foret ; fuit enim legalis ceremonia, spiritualem quietem 
adumbrans, cujus in Christo apparuit veritas. Quo nihil efficacius dici 
poterat. 

Hane vero preecepti mentem esse patet ex aliis testimoniis Scriptura 
apertissime, in quibus Judzis tantum datum esse Sabbatum constanter 
docetur, Exod. xvi. 29. Videte quod Jehovah dedit vobis illud Sabbatum, 
idcirco dat vobis cibum bidui. Et Ezek. xx. 12, Sabbata dedi eis, ut essent 
signum inter me et ipsos ad sciendum me Jehovam sanctificare ipsos. De- 
nique, Neh. ix. 14, Sabbatum quoque sanctum notum fecisti eis; quum 
preecepta statutaque, et leges preeciperes eis per Mosem servum tuum. In 
quibus locis uniformiter docetur tanta cum emphasi, per Mosem Deum de- 
disse Judzis Sabbatum, non ergo aliis gentibus datum fuit; aut ipsis etiam 
per Majores ipsorum ante illud tempus ab origine Mundi.’ Disquisit. cap. 
2, p. 50. 

iit It is by all confessed, that the command of the Sabbath in the 
renewal of it in the wilderness, was accommodated unto the pedagogical 
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state of the church of the Israelites. - There were also such additions made 
unto it, in the manner of its observance, and the sanction of it, as might 
adapt its observance unto their civil and political estate, or to that theocrati- 
cal government which was then erected amongst them. So was it to bear 
a part in that ceremonial. instruction which God in all his dealings with 
them intended. ΤῸ this end also the manner of the giving of the whole 
Jaw, and the preservation of its tables in the Ark, were designed. And 
divers expressions in the explicatory part of the Decalogue, have the same 
reason and foundation. For there is mention of fathers and children to the 
third and fourth generation, and of their sins; of the land given to the 
people of God in the fifth; of servants and handmaids in the tenth. Shall 
we, therefore, say, that the moral law was not before given unto mankind, 
because it was given in a peculiar manner, for special ends and purposes 
unto the Jews? It is no argument, therefore, that this command was not 
for the substance of it, given before to mankind in general, because it hath 
some modifications added in the decalogue, to accommodate it to the pre- 
sent ecclesiastical and civil state of the Hebrews, as likewise had the fifth 
command in particular. 

2. For those expressions insisted on, of work, servile work, work for six 
days, of servants and handmaids, of the stranger within the gates, they 
were necessary explications of the command in its application unto that 
people; and yet such as had a just proportion unto what was enjoined at 
the first giving of this command ; occasioned from the outward change of 
the state of things amongst men, from what it was in the state of inno- 
cence. For in that state God designed man to work, and that in the 
tilling of the ground, whilst he abode in it, Gen. 11. 15. He put the man 
in the garden, 772%, to work in it; the same word whereby work is en- 
joined in the decalogue. And whereas God had sanctified the seventh day 
to be a day of rest, and thereon put man into the garden, miay>, to till it, 
by work and labour; he did virtually say unto him as in the command, 
qnoxdia 55 mys Tayn oo ΠΟ, ‘Six days shalt thou labour, and do all 
thy work.’ Neither was this in the least inconsistent with the condition 
wherein he was created. For, man being constituted and composed partly 
of an immortal soul, of a divine extract and heavenly original, and partly 
of a body made out of the earth, he was a middle creature, between those 
which were purely spiritual, as the angels, and those which were purely 
terrestrial, as the beasts of the field. Hence, when God had made man, 
ΤΊΝΙ 2. Ἵν, ‘of dust from out of the earth, as all the beasts of the 
field were made; and had given him distinctly DT ΤΥ, a breath of life 
in a distinct substance answerable to that of the angels above, whose crea- 
tion was not out of any pre-existing matter, but they were the product of an 
immediate emanation of divine power, as was the soul of man; there was 
no meet help to be associated unto him in the whole creation of God. For 
the angels were not meet for his help and individual converse, on the 
account of what was terrene and mortal in him. And the beasts were much 
more unsuited to him, as having nothing in them to answer his divine and 
more noble part. And as his nature was thus constituted, that he should 
converse, as it were amphibiously, between the upper and inferior sort of 
creatures ; so he was divided in his work and operations, suitably unto the 
principles of his nature and peculiar constitution. For they were partly to 
be divine and spiritual, partly terrene and earthly, though under the govern - 
ment of the sovereign divine principle in him. Hence it was required, that 
in this condition, being not absolutely fitted as the angels for constant con- 
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templation, that he should work and labour in the earth, whilst he con- 
tinued in it, and his terrene part not refined or made spiritual and heavenly. 
This made a certain time of rest necessary unto him, and that upon a double 
account, flowing from the principles of his own nature. For his earthly 
constitution could not always hold out to labour with its own satisfaction, 
and his intellectual and divine part was not to be always diverted, but to be 
furthered in and unto its own peculiar operations. This made a sacred 
rest necessary to him. And in that addition of sweat and travail which 
befel him in his labour afterwards, there was not a new course of life en- 
joined him, but a curse was mixed with that course and labour, which was 
originally allotted unto him. So then, although there is a different and a 
more necessary manner of working, supposed in the giving of the law, than 
was at the first institution of a Sabbatical rest, yet the change is not in the 
law or command for labour, but in the state or condition of man himself. 

The same may be said concerning the addition about servants and hand- 
maids. For in the state of innocence, there would have been a superiority 
of some over others, in that government which is economical or paternal. 
Hence all duties of persons in subordination, are built on the law of nature ; 
and what is not resolved thereinto, is force and violence. And herein lies 
the foundation of what is ordained with reference unto servants and 
strangers, which is expressed in the fourth commandment, with an espe- 
cial application to the state of the Judaical church and people. Where- 
fore although there should have been no such servants or strangers, as are 
intended in the decalogue, in the state of innocence, when we plead that 
the law of the Sabbath was first given; yet this proves no more, but that 
this precept in the renovation and repetition of it unto the Jews, was ac- 
commodated to the present state of things amongst them; that state being 
such as had its foundation in the law of creation itself. 

The places adjoined of Exod. xvi. 29, xxxi. 17; Ezek. xx. 12, do prove 
sufficiently and undeniably, that in the Mosaical pedagogy, the observance 
of the seventh day, being precisely enjoined ; there were additions of sig- 
nification given unto it, that is to the seventh day precisely by divine insti- 
tution, as amongst them it was to be observed. And therefore unto the 
utmost extent of the determination of the day of rest, unto the seventh day 
precisely, and all the significancy annexed unto it, to that people, we ac- 
knowledge that the Sabbath was absolutely commensurate to the church- 
state of the Jews, beginning and ending with it. But the argument hence 
educed ; namely, that God gave the Sabbath, that is the law of it, in a 
peculiar manner unto the Jews, therefore he had not given the same law for 
the substance of it before, unto all mankind, is infirm. For God gave 
the whole law to the Jews in an especial manner, and enforced the obsery- 
ance of it with a reason or motive peculiar to them, namely, ‘ I am the Lord 
thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage : and yet this law was before given unto them, who never were in 
Egypt, nor never thence delivered. And on account of this peculiar appro- 
priation of the law to the Jews, it is spoken of in the Scripture in places 
innumerable, as if it had been given to them only, and to no others at all. 
So speaks the Psalmist, Ps. exlvii. 19, pupwar ppm sapyd mat ΤΩ 
ΝΣ, ‘declaring his words unto Jacob, his statutes and judgments unto 
Israel. Where only D\prt and DwDw7 are used, the ceremonial and judi- 
cial laws are intended ; so 27, his words, respects DAT Wy, the ten 
words, as Moses calls the decalogue. And of them all the Psalmist adds, 
ver. 20, 19 595 15 mwy Nd, ‘he hath not done so unto any nation ; namely, 
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not in the same manner; for none will deny, but that nine precepts at least 
were given unto all mankind in Adam. 

§ 19. It is added by the same learned author ; ‘ Praeterea (p. 51.) si quies 
septimi diei omnibus ab origine mundi hominibus injuncta fuisset, non 
autem solis Israelitis a tempore Mosis, Deus non solum Israelitas ob neg- 
lectum illius preecepti sed et Gentiles, semel saltem, eadem de causa re-. 
prehendisset. Cum vero Israelitas ea de causa reprehendat sepissime, 
Gentiles tamen nuspiam reprehendere: hoc nomine legitur, qui propter 
peccata in legem naturalem commissa toties et tam acriter a Deo repre- 
henduntur. Luculentum ejus rei exemplum est; Neb. xiii. Tyrii afferunt 
Hierosolymas omnes res venales quas yvendebant ipso Sabbato Judzeis, et 
quidem Hierosolymis. ver. 16. Non tamen Nehemias peccati violati Sab- 
bati reos arguit ‘'yrios sed Judzos, ver. 17. Tyrios autem clausis portis 
pridie Sabbati a vespera usque urbe excludit, et ita compescit, et tandem 
amuris urbis abigit, ver. ]9—2]. Si vero Tyrii hiuna cum Judzis lege 
Sabbati communi preecepto fuissent obstricti nonne a ὙΠῸ sanctissimo ejus 
peccati nomine quoque reprehensi fuissent ? quod tamen factum non ap- 
paret. Quum preterea Scriptura impia Gentilium festa graviter reprehen- 
dat, an sancti Sabbati neglectum, si id quoque ipsis observandum fuisset, tam 
constanti silentio dissimulasset ?’ 

The force of this argument consists in this assertion, that whatever we 
find God did not reprove in the Gentiles, therein they did not sin, nor had 
they any law given unto them concerning it, no not in Adam: which will 
by no means be granted. For, 

1. The times are spoken of, wherein God suffered them to walk in their 
own ways, and winked at their ignorance. Hence as he gave them no re- 
proofs for their sins, by his revealed word, so those which he gave them 
by his providence, are not recorded. We may not therefore say, they sin- 
ned in nothing, but what we find them reproved for in particular. 

2. Other instances may be given, of sins against the light of nature among 
the Gentiles, and that in things belonging to the second table ; wherein that 
light hath a greater evidence accompanying it, than in that of the first, 
(the first precept only excepted,) which yet we find them not rebuked for. 
Such were the sins of concubinacy and fornication. . 

3. After the renovation, cr giving of this command unto the Jews, it 
was the duty of the nations to whom the knowledge thereof did come, to 
take up the observance of it. For it was doubtless their duty to join them- 
selves to God and his people, and with them to observe his statutes and 
judgments ; and their not so doing was their sin; which, as is pretended, 
they were not reproved for, or God was not displeased with them on that 
account. 

4, The publication of God’s commands, is to be stated from his giving of 
them ; and not from the instances of men’s transgressing of them. Nor is 
it any rule, that a law is then first given, when men’s sins against it are first 
reproved. For the instance insisted on, of Nehemiah and the Tyrians, with 
his different dealing with them and the Jews about the breach of the law of 
the Sabbath, Neh. xiii. it is of no force in this matter. For when the 
Tyrians knew the command of the Sabbath among the Jews, which was a 
sufficient revelation of the will of God concerning his worship, it was their 
duty to observe it. I do not say, that it was their duty immediately, and 
abiding in their Gentilism to observe the Sabbath according to the institu- 
tion it had among the Jews; but it was their duty to know, own, and obey 
the true God, and to join themselves to his people, to do and observe all his 
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commands. If this was not their duty upon that discovery and revelation, 
which those had of the will of God who came up to Jerusalem, as they did 
concerning whom we speak, then was it not their sin to abide in their 
Gentilism ; which I suppose will not be asserted. It was therefore on one 
account or other, a sin in the Tyrians to profane the Sabbath. It will be 
said, why then did not Nehemiah reprove them as well as he did the Jews ? 
The answer is easy. He was the head and governor of the state and polity 
of the Jews, unto whom it belonged to see that things amongst them were 
observed and done according to God’s law and appointment. And this he 
was to do with authority, having the warrant of God for it. With the 
Tyrians he had nothing to do; no care of them, no jurisdiction over them, 
no intercourse with them, but according to the law of nations. On these 
accounts he charged not them with sin, or a moral evil, which they would 
not have regarded to the true God, much less to his worship ; but he threat- 
ened them with war and punishment, for disturbing his government of the 
people according to the law of God. 

It is well observed, that God reproved the profane feasts of the heathens ; 
and therein unquestionably the neglect of them that were of his own ap- 
pointment. For this is the nature and method of negative precepts and 
condemnatory sentences in divine things, that they assert what is contrary 
to that which is forbidden, and recommend that which is opposite unto 
what is condemned. Thus the worship of God according to his own insti- 
tution, is commanded in the prohibition of making to ourselves, or finding 
out ways of religious worship and honour of our own. For whereas it is 
a prime dictate of the law of nature, that God is to be worshipped accord- 
ing to his own appointment, which was from the light of it acknowledged 
among the heathen themselves, it is not any where asserted or intimated in 
the decalogical compendium of it, unless it be in that prohibition. It suf- 
ficeth then, that even among the Gentiles, God vindicated the authority of 
his own Sabbaths, by condemning their impious feasts and abominable 
practices in them. 

§ 20. By the same learned writer, p. 52, the testimony of the Jews in 
this case is pleaded. They generally affirm, that the Sabbath was given 
unto them only; and not to the rest of the nations. Hence it 1s by them 
called the bride of the synagogue. Nor do they reckon the command of it 
amongst the precepts given to Noah, which they esteem all men cbliged 
unto, and the observance of which they imposed on the proselytes of the 
gate, or the uncircumcised strangers that lived amongst them. Nay they 
say, that others were liable to punishment if they did observe it. For that 
part of the command, ‘nor the stranger that is within thy gate, they say 
intends no more, but that no Israelite should compel him to work, or make 
any advantage of his labour; but for himself he was not bound to abstain from 
labour, but might exercise himself therein at his own discretion for his ad- 
vantage. ‘Thsse things are pleaded at large, and confirmed with many tes- 
timonies and instances by the learned Selden ; and from him are they again 
by others insisted on. But the truth is, there is not any thing of force in 
the conceits of these Talmudical Jews, in the least to weaken the principle 
we have laid down and established. For, 

1. As hath been shown, this opinion is not indeed catholic amongst 
them ; but many, and those of the most learned of the masters, do oppose 
it; as we have proved already. And others may be added to them, whose 
opinion, although it be peculiar, yet it wanteth not a fair probability of 
truth. For, they say, that the first part of the precept, ‘ Remember the 
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Sabbath day to keep it holy,’ hath respect to the glorifying of God, on the 
account of his original work and rest. This therefore belongs unto all man- 
kind. But as for that which follows about the six days labour, and the 
seventh day’s cessation or quiet; it had respect unto the bondage of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and their deliverance thence, and was therefore pecu- 
liar unto them. So R. Ephraim in Keli Jacar. And hence it may be, the 
word, remember, hath respect unto the command of the Sabbath from 
the foundation of the world. And therefore when the command is re- 
peated again, with peculiar respect to the church of Israel ; as the motive, 
from the Egyptian bondage and deliverance, is expressed ; so the caution of 
remembering 15 omitted, Deut. v. 12, and transferred to this other occasion; 
“Remember that thou wast a servant,’ ver. 15. 

2. The sole foundation of it is laid in a corrupt and,false tradition or 
conceit, of the giving of the law of the Sabbath in Marah, which we have 
before disproved, and which is despised as vain and foolish by most learned 
men. 

3. The assertors of this opmion do woefully contradict themselves, in 
that they generally acknowledge that the Sabbath was observed by Abra- 
ham, and other patriarchs, as it should seem, at least four hundred years 
before its institution. 

4, It is none of the seven precepts said to have been given to Noah ; for 
they contain not the whole law of nature, or precepts of the decalogue, and 
one of them is ceremonial in their sense; so that nothing can thence be 
concluded against the original or nature of this law. 

5. That an uncircumscribed stranger was liable to punishment if he ob- 
served the Sabbath, is a foolish imagimation, not inferior unto that of some 
others of them who affirm that all the Gentiles shall keep the Sabbath, 
one day in seven, in hell. 

6. For the distinction which they have invented, that a proselyte of the 
gate might work for himself, but not for his master, it is one of the 
many whereby they make void the law of God through their traditions. 
Those who of old amongst them feared God, knowing their duty to instruct 
their households or families, that is, their children and servants, in the ways 
and worship of God, walked by another rule. 

§ 21. It is farther pleaded by the same author, p. 53. ‘That the Gentiles 
knew nothing of this Sabbatical feast, but that when it came to their 
knowledge they derided and exploded it as a particular superstition of the 
Jews. Τὸ this purpose many instances out of the historians and poets, 
who wrote in the time of the first Roman Emperors, are collected by 
Selden, which we are again directed unto. Now it could not be, but 
that if it had been originally appointed unto all mankind, that they should 
have been such strangers unto it. But this matter hath been discoursed 
before. And we have shown that sundry of the first writers of the Chris- 
tian church were otherwise minded; for they judged and proved, that 
there was a notion at Jeast of the seventh day’s sacred rest, diffused through- 
out the world. And they lived nearer the times of the Gentiles’ practice, 
than those by whom their judgment and testimony are so peremptorily re- 
jected. It is not unlikely, but that they might be mistaken in some of the 
testimonies whereby they confirm their observation ; yet this hinders not, 
but that the observation itself may be true, and sufficiently confirmed by 
other instances which they make use of. 

For my part, as I have said, I will not, (nor for the security of the prin- 
ciple laid down, need I,) contend, that the seventh day was observed as a 
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sacred feast amongst them. It is enough that there were such notices of 
it in the world, as could proceed from no other original, but that pleaded 
for, which was common unto all. ‘The Roman writers, poets, and others, do 
speak of, and contemn the Judaical Sabbaths, under which name they 
comprehended all their sacred feasts and solemn abstinencies. Hence 
they reproached them with their Sabbatical fasts; of which number the 
seventh day hebdomadal Sabbath was not one. But they never endea- 
voured to come to any real acquaintance with their religious rites, but 
took up vulgar reports concerning them, as did their historians also, who 
in the affairs of other nations are supposed to have been curious and 
diligent. 

§ 22. Indeed, after the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, when the peo- 
ple of the Jews began to be known among the Romans, and to disperse 
themselves throughout their provinces, they began every day more and more 
to hate them, and to cast all manner of reproaches on them, without regard 
to truth or honesty. And it may not be amiss here a little (by the way) to 
inquire into the reasons of it. The principal cause hereof no doubt, was 
from the God they worshipped, and the manner of his worship observed 
amongst them. For finding them to acknowledge and adore one only (the 
true) God and that without the use of any kind of images, they perceived 
their own idolatry and superstition to be condemned thereby. And this 
had been the condition of that people under the former empires, of the 
Chaldeans, Persians, and Grecians. God had appointed them to be his 
witnesses in the world, that he was God, and that there was none other. 
Isa. xliv. 8—10. ‘ Ye are my witnesses, is there a God beside me? there is 
no God, I know not any.’ As also ch. xliii. 1O—12, ‘Ye are my witnesses, 
that before me there was no Ged formed, neither shall there be any after 
me ; I even I am the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour; therefore 
ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that Iam God.’ This at length greatly 
provoked the Romans, as it had done other nations of old, as bidding defi- 
ance to all their gods, and to that worship of them, wherein they greatly 
boasted. For they thought that it was merely by the help of their gods, 
and on the account of their religion, that they conquered all other nations. 
So Cicero Orat. de Respon. Harusp. Quam volumus ipsi nos amemus, ta- 
men nec numero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec: calliditate Poenos, nec 
artibus Grecos, sed pietate et religione, atque hac una sapientia, quod 
deorum immortalium numine omnia regi, gubernarique prospeximus, omnes 
gentes nationesque superayimus. ‘ Let us love and please ourselves as we 
think meet, yet we neither exceed the Spaniards in number, nor the 
Gauls in strength, nor the Africans in craft, nor the Grecians in arts ; but it 
is by our piety and religion, and by this wisdom alone, that we refer all to 
the government of the immortal gods, that we have overcome all countries 
and nations. And Dionysius Halicarnasseus, Antiquit. Rom. lib. ii. hay- 
ing given an account of their sacred rites and worship, adds, that he did it 
iva τοις αγνοουσι THY Ῥωμαιων ευσεβειαν, ἡν οἱ ανδρες ἐπετηδεον, μὴ παρα- 
δοξον φανῃ To παντὰας avuToig τὸ καλλιστον λαβειν τοὺς πολέμους τελος, 
‘That those who knew not before the piety or religion of the Romans, 
might not now think it strange, that they should have success in all their 
wars. To be judged and condemned in those things by the contrary wit- 
ness of the Jews, they could not bear. This made them reflect on God 
himself, as the God which they worshipped. They called him ‘incertum, 
and ‘ignotum,’ affirming the rites of his worship to be absurd, and contrary 
to the common consent of mankind, as Tacitus expressly, Hist. lib. y. The 
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best they could afford when they spake of him was, ὅστις ποτε οὗτος ἐστιν, 
‘whoever he be. And Tully will not allow that it was any respect to their 
God, or their religion, which caused Pompey to forbear spoiling the temple, 
when he took it by force. ‘Non credo,’ saith he, ‘religionem impedimento 
preestantissimo Imperatori fuisse, quod victor ex illo fano nihil attigerit,’ 
Orat. pro Flace. Whereunto he adds as high a reproach of them and their 
religion as he could devise: Stantibus Hierosolymis, pacatisque Judis, 
tamen istorum religio sacrorum, a splendore hujus imperil, gravitate nominis 
nostri, majorum institutis abhorrebat ; nunc vero hoc magis, quod illa gens, 
quid de nostro imperio sentiret, ostendit armis, quam cara diis immortalibus 
esset, docuit quod victa est, quod elocata, quod servata. ‘ Whilst Jerusalem 
stood (that is, in its own power) and the Jews were peaceable, yet their re- 
ligion was unworthy the splendour of this empire, the gravity of our name, 
and abhorrent from the ordinances of our ancestors ; how much more now, 
when that nation hath shown what esteem it hath of our empire by its 
arms ; and how dear it is to the immortal gods, that it 1s conquered, and set 
out under tribute.’ The like reflections, yea worse, may be seen in Trogus, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Strabo, Democritus, and Suidas, with others. 

§ 23. Another grounds of their hatred was, that the Jews, whilst the 
temple stood, gathered great sums of money out of all their provinces, 
which they sent to the sacred treasury. So the same person informs us in 
the same place: Cum aurum Judzorum nomine, quotannis ex Italia, et 
ex omnibus vestris provinciis, Hierosolymam exportari soleret. ‘Out of 
Italy, and all other provinces of the empire, there was gold wont to be sent 
by the Jews to Jerusalem ;' as now the European Jews do contribute to the 
maintenance of their synagogues in the same place: and this is acknow- 
ledged by Philo, Legat. ad Caium, and Josephus, Antiqui. lib. 14, cap. 11, 
to have been yearly avery great sum. But by his ‘ Judeorum nomine,’ he 
seems not only to express that the returns. of gold mentioned were made in 
the name of the Jews, but also to intimate, that it might be raised by others 
also, who had taken on them the profession of their religion. For this was 
the third and principal caase of their hatred and animosity ; namely, that 
they drew over multitudes of all sorts of persons to the profession of the 
law of Moses. And a good work this was, though vitiated by the wicked- 
ness and corrupt ends of those who employed themselves therein, as our 
Saviour declares, Matt. xxiii. 15. This greatly provoked the Romans in 
those days, and on every occasion they severely complain of it. So Dion 
Cassius, speaking of them, adds, καὶ ἐστι καὶ παρα τοις Ῥωμαιοις τὸ yevog 
TOUTO, κολασϑὲν μὲν πολλακις, avénGer Se exe πλειστον: WOTE και ες παρῥησιαν 
THE νομισεως νικησαι. “ And this kind of men, that is, men of this pro- 
fession, not natural Jews, ‘is found also among the Romans ; which, though 
they have been frequently punished, yet have for the most part increased, 
so as to take the liberty of making laws to themselves.’ For their punish- 
ments, an account is given us in Suetonius in Domit. and others, of the in- 
quisition and search made after such as were circumcised. And as to their 
making laws to themselves, he respects their feasts, Sabbaths, abstinencies, 
and such like observances, as the Jews obliged their proselytes unto. In 
like manner complaineth Juvenal, 

Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges 


Judaicum ediscunt, et servant ac metuunt jus 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses. 


“Contemning the Roman laws, they learn the rites and customs of the 
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Jews, obscrving and learning the whole right or law delivered in the secret 
writing of Moses.’ Seneca is yet more severe. Cum interim usque eo 
sceleratissima gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes jam terras recepta 
sit: Victi victoribus leges dederunt. ‘The custom of this wicked nation 
hath so far prevailed, that it is now received among all nations: the con- 
quered have given laws to the conquerors. And Tacitus, ‘ Pessimus quis- 
que spretis religionibus patriis, tributa et stipes, illuc (that is to J erusalem) 
congerebat.’ The like revengeful spirit appears in those verses of Rutilius, 
lib. 1. Itinerar, though he lived afterwards under the Christian emperors. 


O utinam nunquam Judea victa fuisset 
Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi ; 
Latius excise pestis contagia serpunt 
Victoresque suos natio victa premit. 


But it is not unlikely, that he reflects on Christians also. 

§ 24. We may add hereunto, that for the most part the conversation of 
the Jews amongst them, was wicked and provoking. They were a people 
that had for many generations been harassed and oppressed, by all the 
principal empires in the world ; this caused them to hate them, and to have 
their minds always possessed with revengeful thoughts. When our apostle 
affirmed of them, ‘that they pleased not God, and were contrary to all men,’ 
1. Thess. ii. 15, he intends not their opposition to the gospel, and the 
preachers of it, which he had before expressed, but that envious contrariety 
to mankind in general, which they were possessed with. And this evil 
frame, the nations ascribed to their law itself. ‘Moses novos ritus contra- 
riosque ceteris mortalibus et gentibus indidit,’ saith Tacitus. But this most 
falsely ; no law of man ever taught that henignity, kindness, and general 
usefulness in the world, as theirs did. ‘The people themselves bemg grown 
wicked and corrupt, pleased not God, and were contrary to all:men. Hence 
they were looked on as such, who observed not so much as the law of na- 
ture towards any but themselves ; as resolving 


Quzsitum ad fontem solos diducere verpos. 


“Not to direct a thirsty person to a common spring if uncireumcised.’. Whence 
was that censure of Tacitus, Apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in 
promptu ; adversus omnes alios, hostile odium. ‘ Faithful and merciful 
among themselves, towards all others they were actuated with irreconcilable 
hatred ; which well expresseth what our Saviour charged them with, as a 
corrupt principle among them, Matt. v. 43, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy.’ Into which two sorts they distributed all mankind ; 
that is, in their sense, their own countrymen and strangers. 

Their corrupt and wicked conversation also made them a reproach, and 
their religion contemned. So was it with them from their first disperson, 
as God declares, Ezek. xxxvi. 20, ‘ When they entered unto the heathen 
whither they went, they profaned my holy name, when they said to them, 
These are the people of the Lord.” And their wickedness increased with 
their time ; for they still learned the corrupt and evil arts, with all ways of 
deceit used in the nations where they lived, until for the crimes of many 
the whole nation became the common hatred of mankind. And, that we 
may turn from this digression, this being the state of things then in the 
world, we may not wonder if the writers of those days were very supinely 
negligent, or maliciously envious, in reporting their ways, customs, and reli- 
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gious observances. And it is acknowledged that, before those times, by 
the long course of idolatry and impiety wherein the whole world had been 
engaged, the Gentiles had utterly corrupted and lost the tradition of a Sab- 
batical rest. What notices of it continued in former ages, hath been before 
declared. Q 

§ 25. But it is further pleaded, p. 54, ‘that indeed the Gentiles could be 
no way obliged to the observance of the fourth commandment, seeing they 
had no indication of it, nor any means to free them from their ignorance of 
the being of any such law. That they had the knowledge of it, and that 
they had lost it, in and by their progenitors, is rejected as a vain pretence.’ 
And so much weight is laid on this consideration, that a demand is made of 
somewhat to be returned in answer, that may give any satisfaction unto 
conscience. But I understand not the force of this pretended argument. 
Those who had absolutely lost the knowledge of the true God, in and by 
their progenitors, as the Gentiles had done, might well also lose the know- 
ledge of all the concerns of his worship. And so they had done, excepting 
only that they traduced some of his institutions, as sacrifices, into their own 
superstition ; and so had they corrupted the use of his Sabbaths into that of 
their idolatrous feasts. But when the true God had no other acknowledg- 
ments amongst them, but what answered the title of the unknown God, 
is it any wonder that his ways and worship might be unknown amongst 
them also? And it is but pretended that they had no indications of a 
Sabbatical rest, nor any means to free them from their ignorance. Man's 
duty is both to be learned and observed in order. It is in vain to expect, 
that any should have indications of a holy rest unto God, before they are 
brought to the knowledge of God himself. When this is obtained, when 
the true God upon just grounds is owned and acknowledged, then that 
some time be set apart for his solemn worship, is of moral and natural 
right. That this is included in the very first notion of the true God, and 
our dependence upon him, all men do confess. And this principle was 
abused among the heathen, to be the foundation of all their stated annual, 
or monthly sacred solemnities, after they had nefariously lost the knowledge 
of the only object of all religious worship. Where this progress is made, 
as it might have been, by attending to the directive light of nature, and 
the impressions of the law of it left upon the souls of men, there will not 
be wanting sufficient indicatives of the meetest season for that worship. 
However these things were, and are to-be considered and admitted in their 
order ; and with respect unto that order, is their obligation. The heathen 
were bound first to know and own the true God, and him alone ; then to 
worship him solemnly ; and after that, in order of nature, to haye some 
solemn time separated to the observance of that worship. Without an ad- 
mission of these, all which were neglected and rejected by them, there is no 
place to inquire after the obligation of a hebdomadal rest. And their 
non-observance of it was their sin, not first, directly, and immediately, but 
consequentially, as all others are that arise from an ignorance or rejection of 
those greater principles whereon they do depend. 

§ 26. The trivial exceptions from the difference of the Meridians, is yet 
pleaded also. For hence it is pretended to be impossible that all men 
should precisely observe the same day. For if a man should sail round the 
world by the east, he will at his return home have gotten a day by his con- 
tinual approach towards the rising sun; and if he steer, his course west- 
ward, he will lose a day in the annual revolution, as it is gotten the other 
way: so did the Hollanders, ann. 1615, And hence the posterity of Noah, 
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gradually spreading themselves over the world, must have gradually come to 
the observance of different seasons, if we shall suppose a day of sacred 
rest required of them, or appointed to them. Apage nugas. If men might 
sail eastward or westward, and not continually have seven days succeeding 
one another, there would be some force in this trifle. On our hypothesis, 
wherever men are, a seventh part of their time, or a seventh day, is to be 
separated to the remembrance of the rest of God, and the other ends of the 
Sabbath. That the observance of this portion of time shall in all places 
begin and end at the same instants, the law and order of God’s creation will 
not permit. It is enough, that amongst all who can assemble for the wor- 
ship of God, there is no difference in general, but that they all observe the 
same proportion of time. And he who by circumnavigation of the world, 
(such rare and extraordinary instances being not to be provided for ina 
general law,) getteth or loseth a day, he may at his return, with a good con- 
science, give up again what he hath got, or retrieve what he hath lost, with 
those among whom he fixeth. For all such occasional accidents are to be 
reduced to the common standard. All the difficulty therefore in this ob- 
jection relates to the precise observance of the seventh day from the creation, 
and not in the least unto one day in seven. And-although the seventh day 
was appointed principally for the land of Palestine, the seat of the church 
of old, wherein there was no such alteration of meridians; yet I doubt not, 
but that a wandering Jew might have observed the foregoing rule, and re- 
duced his time to order upon his return home. What other exceptions of 
the like nature occur in this cause, they shall be removed and satisfied in 
our next inquiry, which is after the cause of the Sabbath, and the morality 
of the observance of one day in seven. ; 


EXERCITATION XXXVII. 


THIRD EXERCITATION CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


ὁ 1. Of the causes of the Sabbath. § 2. God the absolute original cause of it. Distine- 
tion of divine laws into moral and positive. § 3. Divine Jaws of a mixed nature, partly 
moral, partly positive. § 4. Opinion of some that the Jaw of the Sabbath was purely 
positive, Difficulties of that opinion. § 5. Opinion of them who maintain the obser- 
vance of one day in seven to be moral. ᾧ 6. Opinion of them who make the observance 
of the seventh day precisely to be a moral duty. § 7. The second opinion asserted. ¢ 8. 
The common notion of the Sabbath explained. § 9. The true notion of it farther inquired 
into. § 10. Continuation of the same disquisition. § 11. The law of nature wherein it 
consists. Opinion of the philosophers. § 12. Not comprised in the dictates of reason. 
No obliging authority in them formally considered. § 13. Uncertainty and disagree- 
ment about the dictates of reason. Opinions of the Magi, Zeno, Chrysippus, Plato, Ar- 
chelaus, Aristippus, Carneades, Brennus, &c. § 14. ‘Things may belong to the law of 
nature, which are not discoverable to the common reason of the most. § 15. The law of 
nature wherein it doth really consist. § 16. Light given unto a septenary sacred rest in 
the law of nature. § 17. Farther instances thereof. § 18. The observance of the Sab- 
bath on the same foundation with monogamy. §19. ‘The seventh day an appendage of 
the covenant of works. § 20. How far the whole notion of a weekly sacred rest was of 
the law of nature. § 21. Natural light obscured by the entrance of sin. § 22. The 
sum of what is proposed. § 23. The inquiry about the causes of the Sabbath renewed. 
§ 24. The command of it in what sense a law moral, and how evidenced so tobe. § 25. 
To worship God in associations and assemblies, a moral duty. § 26. One day in seven 
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required to solemn worship by the law of our creation. ᾧ 27. What is necessary to 
warrant the ascription of any duty to the law of creation. é 28.1. That it be congruous 
to the known principles of it. § 29. 2. That it have a general principle in the light of 
nature. § 30. 8, That it be taught by the works of creation. § 31. 4. Direction. for 
its observance, by superadded revelation, no impeachment of it. § 32. How far the same 
duty may be required by a law moral, and by a law positive. ᾧ 33. Vindication of the 
the truths laid down from an objection. §34, Other evidences of the morality of this 
duty. § 35. Required in all states of the church. § 36. These various states. § 37. 
Command for the Sabbath before the fall. ᾧ 38. Before, and at the giving of the law, 
and under the gospel. § 39. Whether appointed by the church. §40. Of the fourth 
commandment in the Decalogue. § 41. The proper subject of it. § 42. The seventh 
day precisely, not primarily required therein. § 43. Somewhat moral in it granted by 
all. § 44. The matter of this command, a moral duty by the law of creation. § 45. 
The morality of the precept itself proved from its interest in the Decalogue by various 
instances. § 46. The law of the Sabbath only preferred above all ceremonial and judicial 
laws. § 47. The words of our Saviour, Matt. xxiv.20, considered. § 48. The whole 
of the Decalogue established by Christ. § 49. Objections proposed. § 50. The first 
answered. § 51. The second answered. § 52. The third answered. § 53, One day in 
seven, not the seventh day precisely required in the Decalogue. § 54. An objection 
from the sense of-the law. § 55. Answered. § 56, 57. Other objections answered. 
§ 58. Col. li. 16, 17, considered. 


§ 1. We have fixed the original of the Sabbatical rest, according to the 
best light we have received into these things, and confirmed the rea- 
sons of it with the consent of mankind. The next step in our progress 
must be an inquiry into its causes. And here also we fall immediately into 
those difficulties and entanglements, which the various apprehensions of 
learned men, promoted and defended with much diligence, have occasioned. 
Τ have no design to oppose or to contend with any, although a modest ex- 
amination of the reasons of some, will be indispensably necessary to me. 
All that I crave, is the liberty of proposing my own thoughts and judgment 
in this matter, with the reasons and grounds of them. When that is 
done, I shall humbly submit the whole to the examination and judgment 
of all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, their Lord, and 
ours. 

§ 2. First. It is agreed by all that God alone is the supreme, original, 
and absolute cause of the Sabbath. Whenever it began, whenever it ends, 
be it expired, or still in force, of what kind soever were its institution, the 
law of it was from God. It was from heaven, and not of men; and the 
will of God is the sole rule and measure of our observance of it, and 
obedience to him therein. What may, or may not be done, in refer- 
ence to the observance of a day of holy rest by any inferior authority 
comes not here under consideration. But whereas there are two sorts of 
laws, whereby God requires the obedience of his rational creatures, which 
are commonly called moral and positive, it is greatly questioned and disputed, 
to whether of these sorts doth belong the command of a Sabbatical rest. 
Positive laws are taken to be such, as have no reason for them in themselves, 
nothing in the matterof themis taken fromthe things themselvescommanded, 
but do depend merely and solely on the sovereign will and pleasure of God. 
Such were the laws and institutions of the sacrifices of old ; and such are 
those which concern the sacraments and other things of the lke nature, 
under the New Testament. Moral laws are such as have the reasons of 
them taken from the things themselves, required in them. For they are 
good, from their respect to the nature of God himself, and from that nature 
and order of all things, which he hath placed in the creation. So that this 
sort of laws is but declarative of the absolute goodness of what they do 
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require ; the other is constitutive of it, as unto some certain ends. Laws 
positive, as they are occasionally given, so they are esteemed alterable at 
pleasure. Being fixed by mere will and prerogative, without respect to any 
thing that should make them necessary, antecedently to their being enacted, 
they may by the same authority at any time be taken away and abolished. 
Such I say are they in their own nature, and as to any firmitude that they have 
from their own subject-matter. But with respect to God's determination, posi- 
tye divine laws may becomeeventually unalterable. And this difference is there 
between legal and evangelical institutions. The laws of both are positive 
only, equally proceeding from sovereign will and pleasure, and im their own 
natures equally alterable. But to the former, God had in his purpose fixed 
a determinate time and season wherein they should expire, or be altered by 
his authority : to the latter, he hath attached a perpetuity and unchangea- 
bleness, during the state and condition of his church in this world. The 
other sort of laws are perpetual and unalterable in themselves, so far as they 
are of that sort that is moral. For although a law of that kind may espe- 
cially enjoin such circumstances as may be changed and varied, as did the 
whole Decalogue in the whole commonwealth of Israel, yet so far as it is 
moral, that is, as its commands or prohibitions are necessary emergencies, or 
expressions, of the good or evil of the things it commands or forbids, it is 
invariable. And in these things there is an agreement ; unless sometimes, 
through mutual oppositions, men are chaffed into some exceptions or dis- 
tinctions. 

§ 3. Unto these two sorts do all divine laws belong, and unto these heads 
they may be allreduced. And it is pleaded by some, that these kinds of laws 
are contradistinct ; so that a law of one kind, can in no sense bea law in the 
cther. And this doubtless is true reduplicatively, because they have especial 
formal reasons. As far, and wherein any laws are positive, they are not moral, 
and as far as they are purely moral, they are not formally positive, though given 
after the manner of positive command. Howbeit, this hinders not but that 
some do judge that there may be and are divine laws of amixed nature. For 
there may be in a divine law, a foundation in, and respect unto somewhat that 
is moral, which yet may stand in need of the super-addition of a positive com- 
mand, for its due observance to its proper end. Yea, the moral reason of 
things commanded, which ariseth out of a due natural respect to God, and 
the order of the universe, may be so deep and hidden, as that God, who 
would make the way of his creatures plain and easy, gives out express posi- 
tive commands for the observance of what is antecedently necessary by the 
law of our creation. Hence alaw may partake of both these considera- 
tions, and both of them have an equal influence into its obligatory power. 
And by this means sundry duties, some moral, some positive, are as it 
were compounded in one observance, as may be instanced in the great 
duty of prayer. Hence the whole law of that observance becomes of a 
mixed nature, which yet God can separate at his pleasure, and taking 
away that which is positive, leave only that which is absolutely 
moral in force. And this kind of laws which have their foundation 
in the nature of things themselves, which yet stand in need of farther 
direction for their due observance, which is added unto them by positive in- 
stitution, some call moral positive. 

§ 4, According to these distinctions of the nature of the laws, in and by 
which God expresseth his will, are men’s apprehensions different about the 
immediate and instrumental cause of the Sabbatical rest. That God was 
the author of it, is, as was said, by all agreed. But, say some, the law 
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whereby he appointed it, was purely positive, the matter of it being arbi- 
trary, stated and determined only in the command itself; and so the whole 
nature of the law, and that commanded in it, changeable. And because 
positive laws did, and always do respect some other things besides and be-. 
yond themselves, it is pleaded that this law was ceremonial and typical ; 
that is, it was an institution of an outward present religious observance, 
to signify and represent something not present, nor yet come: such were 
all the particulars of the whole system of Mosaic worship, whereof this 
law of the Sabbath was a part and an instance. In brief, some say that 
the whole law of the Sabbath was, as to its general nature, positive and 
arbitrary, and so changeable ; and in particular, ceremonial and typical, 
and so actually changed and abolished. But yet it has so fallen out, that 
they who are most positive in these assertions, cannot but acknowledge, 
that this law is so engrafted into, and so closed up with somewhat that 
is moral and unalterable, that it is no easy thing to hit the joint aright, 
and make a separation of the one from the other. But concerning any 
other law expressly and confessedly ceremonial, no such thing can be 
observed. They were all evidently and entirely arbitrary institutions, 
without any such near relation to what is moral, as might trouble any 
one to make a distinction between them. For instance, the law of sa- 
crifices hath indeed an answerableness in it to a great principle of the 
law of nature; namely, that we must honour God with our substance, 
and the best of our increase; yet that this might be done many other 
ways, and not by sacrifice, if God had pleased so to ordain, every one 
is able to apprehend. It is otherwise in this matter; for none will deny 
but that it is required of us in and by the law of nature, that some 
time be set apart and dedicated unto God, for the observance of his so- 
Jemn worship in the world. And it is plain to every one, that this 
natural dictate is inseparably included in the law of the Sabbath. It 
will therefore surely be difficult to make it absolutely and universally posi- 
tive. I know some begin to whisper things inconsistent with this con- 
cession. But we have’ as yet the universal consent of all divines, ancient 
and modern, fathers, schoolmen, and casuists, concurring in this matter. 
For they all unanimously affirm, that the separation of some part of our 
time to sacred uses, and the solemn honouring of God, is required of us 
in the light and by the law of nature. And herein lies the fundamental 
notion of the law now inquired after. This also may be farther added, 
that whereas this natural dictate for the observance of some time in the 
solemn worship of God, hath been accompanied with a declaration of his 
will from the foundation of the world, that this time should be one day 
in seven, it will be a matter of no small difficulty to find out what is 
purely positive therein. 

§ 5. Others building on this foundation, that the dedication of some part 
of our time to the worship of God, is a duty natural or moral, as required 
by the law of our creation, (not that time in itself, which is but a circum- 
stance of other things, can be esteemed moral, but that our observance of 
time may be a moral duty,) do add, that the determination of one day in 
seven, to be that portion of time so to be dedicated, is inseparable from the 
same foundation, and is of the same nature with it. That is, that the Sab- 
batical observance of one day’s holy rest in seven, hath a moral precept for 
its warrant, or that which hath the nature of a moral precept in it ; so that, 
although the revolution of time in seven days, and the confining of the 
day to that determined season, do depend-on revelation, and a positive com- 
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mand of God for its observance, yet on supposition thereof, the moral pre- 
cept prevails in the whole, and is everlastingly obligatory. And there aré 
some divines of great piety and learning, who do judge that a command of 
God given to all men, and equally obligatory to all, respecting their manner 
of living unto God, is to be esteemed a moral command, and that indispen- 
sable and unchangeable ; although we should not be able to discover- the 
reason of it in the light and law of nature. Nor can such a command 
be reckoned amongst them that are merely positive, arbitrary and change- 
able, all which depend on sundry other things, and do. not first affect men, 
as men in general. And it is probable, that God would not give out any 
such catholic command, which comprised not somewhat naturally good and 
right init. And this is the best measure and determination of what is 
moral, and not our ability of discovering by reason what is so, and what is 
not; as we shall see afterwards. 

§ 6. Moreover, there are some who stay not here, but contend, that the 
precise observance of the seventh day in the hebdomadal revolution, lieth 
under a command moral and indispensable. For God, they say, who is the 
sovereign Lord of us and our times, hath taken by an everlasting jaw this 
day unto himself for his honour and service. And he hath therein obliged 
all men to a holy rest, not on some certain fixed and stated time, not on one 
day in seven originally, as the first intention of his command, but on the 
seventh day precisely, whereunto those other considerations of some stated 
and fixed time, and of one day in seven, are consequential, and far from 
previous foundations of it. The seventh day, as the seventh day, is, they 
say, the first proper object of the command ; the other things mentioned 
of a stated time, and of one day in seven, do only follow thereon; and 
by virtue thereof belong to the command of the Sabbath, and no otherwise. 
Herein great honour indeed is done unto the seventh day, above all other 
ordinances of worship whatever, even of the gospel itself; but whether 
with sufficient warrant we must afterwards inquire. At present I shall 
only observe, that this observance of the seventh day precisely, is resolved 
into the sovereignty of God over us and our times, and into an occasion re- 
specting purely the covenant of works ; on which bottoms, it is hard to fix 
it an absolute unvariable station. 

§ 7. It is the second opinion, for the substance of it, which I shall en- 
deavour to explain and confirm ; and therein prove a sacred Sabbatical res¢ 
unto God of one day in seven, to be enjoined unto all that fear him, by a 
law perpetual and indispensable, upon the account of what is moral therein. 
The reason, I say, of the obligation of the law of the Sabbath is natural, 
and thence the obligation itself universal ; however the declaration and de- 
termination of the day itself depend on arbitrary revelation, and a law 
merely positive. These things being explained and confirmed, the other 
opinions proposed will fall under our consideration. ; 

To obtain a distinct light into the truth in this matter, we must consider 
both the true notion of the sacred rest, as also of the law of our creation, 
whereby we affirm that fundamentally and virtually it is required. 

§ ὃ. The general notion of the Sabbath is, a portion of time set apart 
by divine appointment, for the observance and performance of the solemn 
worship of God. The worship of God is that which we are made for, as 
to our station in this world, and is the means and condition of our en- 
joyment of him in glory, wherein consists the ultimate end, as unto us, 
of our creation. ‘This worship therefore is required of us by the law of 
our creation, and it is upon the matter all that is required of us there- 
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by, seeing we are obliged by it to do all things to the glory of God. 
And therefore is the solemn expression of that worship, required of us 
in the same manner. For the end of it being our glorifying him as 
God, and the nature of it, consisting in the profession of our universal 
subjection unto him, and dependence upon him, the solemn expression 
of it is as necessary as the worship itself, which we are to perform. No 
man therefore ever doubted, but that by the law of nature we were 
bound to worship God, and solemnly to express that worship ; for else 
wherefore were we brought forth in this world? These things are inse- 
parable from our natures, and where this order is disturbed by sin, we 
fall into another, which the properties of God on the supposition of 
transgressing our first natural order, do render no less necessary unto his 
glory than the other, namely, that of punishment. 

Moreover, in this worship it is required by the same law of our beings, 
that we should serve God with all that we do receive from him. No man 
can think otherwise ; for is there any thing that we have received from God, 
that shall yield him no revenue of glory, or whereof we ought to make no 
acknowledgment unto him? Who dare once so ta imagine? Among the 
things thus given us of Gog, is our time. And this falls under a double 
consideration in this matter: First. As it is an inseparable moral circum- 
stance of the worship required of us, so it is necessarily included in the 
command of worship itself, not directly, but consequentially. Secondly. It 
is in itself a part of what is vouchsafed to us from God, for our own use 
and purposes in this world. So upon its own account, first and directly, 
a separation of a part of it unto God and his solemn worship, is required of 
us. It remains only to inquire what part of time it is'that is, and will be 
accepted with God. ‘This is declared and determined in the fourth com- 
mandment, to be the seventh part of it, or one day in seven. And this 
is that which is positive in the command, which yet, as to the foundation, 
formal reason, and main substance of it, is moral. These things are true, 
but yet do not express the whole nature of the Sabbath, which we must 
farther inquire into. 

§ 9. And first, it must be observed, that wherever there is mention of a 
Sabbatical rest, as enjoined to men for their observance, there is still respect 
unto a rest of God that preceded it, and was the cause and foundation of it. 
In the first mention of it, God’s rest is given as the reason of his sanctifying 
and blessing-a day of rest for us, whence also it hath its name, Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
‘God blessed and sanctified the seventh day, NAW 12 *D, because he sab- 
batized thereon himself’ And so it is expressed, and the same reason is 
given of it in the fourth commandment. God wrought six days, and rested 
the seventh: therefore we must rest, Exod. xx. 1]. The same is observed 
in the new creation, as we shall see afterwards, and more fully in our ex- 
position of Heb. iv. Now that God may be said to rest, it is necessary 
that some signal work of his do go before. for rest, in the first notion of 
it, includes a respect to an antecedent work or labour. ,And so it is every- 
where declared. God wrought his works and finished them, and then 
rested. He made all things in six days, and rested on the seventh. And 
he that is entered into rest, ceaseth from his work. And both these, the 
work of God, and the rest of God, must in this matter be considered. For 
the work of God, it is that of the old and whole creation, as is directly ex- 
pressed, Gen. ii; Exod. xx; which I desire may be borne in mind. 

And this work of God may be considered two ways. First. Naturally or 
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physically, as it consisted in the mere production of the effects of his power, 
wisdom, and goodness. So all things are the work of God. 

Secondly. Morally, as God ordered and designed all his works to be a 
means of glorifying himself, in and by the obedience of his rational crea- 
tures. This consideration, both the nature of it, with the order, and end of 
the whole creation, do make necessary. For God first made all the inani- 
mate, then animate and sensitive creatures, in their glory, order, and beauty. 
In, and on all these, he implanted a teaching and instructive power; for the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work,’ Ps. xix. ], 2, and all creatures are frequently called on to give praise and 
glory to him. And this expresseth that in their nature and order, which 
revealeth and manifesteth him, and the glorious excellencies of his nature, 
which man is to contemplate in their effects in them, and give glory unto him. 
For after them all was man made, to consider and use them all, for the end for 
which they were made ; and was a kind of mediator between God and the 
rest of the creatures, by and through whom he would receive all his glory 
from them. This is that which our apostle discourseth about, Rom. 1. 19, 
20. The design of God, as he declares, was to manifest and show himself 
in his works to man. Man learning from them the invisible things of God, 
was to glorify him as God ; as he disputes. The ordering and disposal of 
things to this purpose, is principally to be considered in the works of God, 
as his rest did ensue upon them. 

Secondly. The rest of God isto be considered as that which completes 
the foundation of the Sabbatical rest inquired after ; for it is built on God’s 
working and entering into his rest. Now this is not a mere cessation from 
working. It is not absolutely so ; for God worketh hitherto: and the ex- 
pression of God’s rest is of a moral, and not a natural signification, for it 
consists in the satisfaction and complacency that he took in his works, as 
effects of his goodness, power, and wisdom, disposed in the order, and unto 
the ends mentioned. Hence it is said, that upon the fmishing of them, he 
‘looked on every thing that he had made, and behold it was very good,’ 
Gen. i. 31, that is, he was satisfied in his works and in their disposal, 
and pronounced concerning them, that they became his infinite wisdom 
and power. And it is added, that he not only rested on the seventh 
day 3 but also, that ‘he was refreshed, Exod. xxxi. 17, that is, he took 
great complacency in what he had done, as that which was suited unto 
the end aimed at; namely, the expression of his greatness, goodness, and 
wisdom, to his rational creatures, and his glory through their obedience 
thereon ; as on the like occasion he is said to ‘rest in his love, and to 
rejoice with singing, Zeph. ii. 17. 

Now, in the work and rest of God thus stated, did the whole rule of the 
obedience of man originally consist ; and therein was he to seek also his 
own rest, as his happiness and blessedness. Jor God had not declared 
any other way for his instruction in the end of his creation, that is, his 
obedience unto him, and blessedness in him, but in and by his own 
works and rest. This then is the first end of this holy rest. And it 
must always be borne in mind, as that without which we ‘can give no 
glory to God as rational creatures, made under a moral law in a depen- 
dence on him; for this he indispensably requireth of us, and this is the 
sum of what he requireth of us, namely, that we glorify him according 
to the revelation that he makes of himself unto us, whether by his works 
of nature or of grace. To the solemnity hereof, the day inquired after is 
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necessary. To express these things, is the general end of the Sabbatical 
rest prescribed to us, and of our observance of it; for so it is said, ‘God 
wrought and rested,’ and then requires us so to do. And it hath sundry 
particular ends or reasons. Jirst. That we might learn the satisfaction and 
complacency that God hath in his own works, Gen. ii. 2, 3; that is, to con- 
sider the impressions of his excellencies upon them, and to glorify him as 
God on that account, Rom. i. 19—21]. For hence was man originally 
taught to fear, love, trust, obey, and honour him absolutely ; even from the 
manifestation that he had made of himself in his works, wherein he rested. 
And had not God thus rested in them, and been refreshed upon the com- 
pleting and finishing of them, they would not have been a sufficient means 
to instruct man in those duties. And our observance of the evangelical 
Sabbath, hath the same respect to the works of Christ, and his rest thereon, 
when he saw the travail of his soul, and was satisfied; as shall afterwards 
be declared. 

Secondly. Another end of the original Sabbatical rest was, that it might 
be a pledge to man of his rest in and with God. For in and by the law of 

-his creation, man had an end of rest proposed unto him, and that in God. 
This he was to be directed to, and encouraged to look after. Herein God, 
by his works and rest, had instructed him. And by giving him the Sab- 
bath, as he gave him a pledge thereof, so he required of him his approba- 
tion of the covenant way of attaining it, whereof afterwards. Hence Ps. 
xcll. whose title is, Naw ord ay iat, ‘A Psalm, a Song for the Sab- 
bath day,’ which some of the Jews ascribe to Adam, as it principally con- 
sists in contemplation of the works of God, with holy admiration of his 
greatness and power manifested in them, with praises unto him on their ac- 
count ; so it expresseth the destruction of ungodly sinners, and the salva- 
tion of the righteous, whereof in that day’s rest they had a pledge. And 
this belonged to that state of man wherein he was created, namely, that he 
should have a pledge of eternal rest. Neither could his duty and capacity 
be otherwise answered, or esteemed reasonable. His duty, which was work- 
ing in moral obedience, had a natural relation unto a reward. And his ca- 
pacity was such, as could not be satisfied, nor himself attain absolute rest, 
but in the enjoyment of God. <A pledge hereof therefore belonged unto his 
condition. 

Thirdly. Consideration was had of the way and means, whereby man 
might enter into the rest of God proposed to him. And this was by that 
obedience and worship of God, which the covenant wherein he was created 
required of him. The solemn expression of this obedience, and exercise of 
this worship, was indispensably required of him and his posterity, in all 
their societies and communion with one another. This cannot be denied, 
unless we shall say, that God making man to be a sociable creature, and 
capable of sundry relations, did not require of him to honour him in the 
societies and relations whereof he was capable, which would certainly over- 
throw the whole law of his creation, with respect unto the end for which 
he was made, and render all societies sinful and rebellious against God. 
Hereunto the Sabbatical rest was absolutely necessary. For without some 
such rest, fixed or variable, those things could not be. This is a time or 
season, for man to express and solemnly pay that homage, which he owes to 
his Creator. And this is by the most esteemed the great, if not the only 
end of the Sabbath. But it is evident, that it falls under sundry precedent 
considerations. 

§ 10. These being the proper ends and reasons of the original Sabbatical 
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rest, which contain the true notion of it, we may next inquire after the law 
whereby it was prescribed and commanded. ‘To this purpose, we must first 
consider the state wherein man was created, and then the law of his crea-- 
tion. And for the state and condition wherein man was created, it falls 
under a threefold consideration. For man may be considered either, 1. 
Absolutely as a rational creature; or, 2. As made under a. covenant of re- 
wards and punishments; or, 3. With respect to the special nature of that 
covenant. 

First. THe was made a rational creature, and thereby necessarily in 
a moral dependence on God. For being endowed with intellectual faculties 
in an immortal soul, capable of eternal blessedness or misery, able to know 
God, and to regard him as the first cause and last end of all, as the author 
of his bemg and object of his biessedness, it was naturally and necessarily 
incumbent on him, without any farther considerations, to love, fear, and 
obey him, to trust in him as a preserver and rewarder; and this the order 
of his nature, called the image of God, inclined and enabled him to. For it 
was not possible that such a creature should be produced, and not le under 
an obligation to all those duties, which the nature of God, and his own 
nature, and the relation of the one to the other, made necessary. ‘Under 
this consideration alone, it was required by the law of man’s creation, that 
some time should be separated unto the solemn expression of his obedience, 
and due performance of the worship that God required of him. For in vain 
was he endued with intellectual faculties, and appointed unto society, if he 
were not to honour God by them in all his relations, and openly to express 
the homage which he owed him. And this could not be done, but in 
a time appointed for that purpose, the neglect whereof must be a deviation 
from the law of the creation. And as this is generally acknowledged, so no 
man can fancy the contrary. Here, then, do we fix the necessity of the 
separation of some time to the ends of a Sabbatical rest ; even on the nature 
of God and man, with the relation of one to the other: for who can say, no 
part of our time is due to God, or so to be disposed ? 

Secondly. Man in his creation, with respect to the ends of God therein, 
was constituted under a covenant. That is, the law of his obedience was 
attended with promises and threatenings, rewards, and punishments, suited 
unto the goodness and holiness of God. For every law, with rewards and 
recompences annexed, hath the nature of a covenant. And in this case, al- 
though the promise wherewith man was encouraged to obedience, which 
was that of eternal life with God, did in strict justice exceed the worth of 
the obedience required, and so was a superadded effect of goodness and 
grace ; yet it was suited to the constitution of a covenant meet for man to 
serve God in, unto his glory. Andon the other side, the punishment 
threatened unto disobedience, in death and an everlasting separation from 
God, was such as the righteousness and holiness of God, as his supreme 
governor, and Lord of him and of the covenant, did require. Now this 
covenant belonged to the law of creation; for although God might have 
dealt with man in a way of absolute sovereignty, requiring obedience of him 
without a covenant of a reward infinitely exceeding it, yet having done so 
in his creation, it belongs to, and is inseparable from the law thereof. And 
under this consideration, the time required in general for a rest unto God, 
under the first general notion of the nature and being of man, is determined 
unto one day in seven. For as we shall find, that in the various dispensa- 
tions of the covenant with man, and the change of its nature, yet so long as 
God is pleased to establish any covenant with man, he hath, and doth 
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invariably require one day in seven to be set apart to the assignation 
of praise and glory to himself; so we shall see afterwards, that there are in- 
dications of his mind to this purpose in the covenant itself. 

Thirdly. Man is to be considered with especial respect to that covenant 
under which he was created, which was a covenant of works. For herein 
rest with God was proposed to him, as the end or reward of his own works, 
or of his personal obedience to God, by absolute strict righteousness and 
holiness. And the peculiar form of this covenant, as relating to the way of 
God’s entering into it upon the finishing of his own works, designed the 
seventh day from the beginning of the creation, to be the day precisely for 
the observance of a holy rest. As men, then, are always rational creatures, 
so some portion of time is by them necessarily to be set apart to the solemn 
worship of God. As they are under a covenant, so this time was originally 
limited unto one day in seven; and as the covenant may be varied, so may 
this day also, which under the covenant of works, was precisely limited 
to the seventh day; and these things must be further illustrated and 
proved. 

§ 11. This was the state and condition wherein man was originally 
created. Our next inquiry is after the law of his creation, commonly called 
the law of nature, with what belongeth thereunto, or what is required of us 
by virtue thereof. Now, by the law of nature, most understand the dictates 
of right reason, which all men, or men generally, consent in and agree 
about. For we exclude wholly from this consideration the instinct of brute 
creatures, which hath some appearance of a rule unto them. So Hesiod of 
old determined this matter, speaking of them : 


Ἐσϑειν αλληλοῦς, eet ov Oucn ἐστιν ex’ avrote, 


‘They devour one another, because they have no right or law amongst 
them.—Hence the prophet, complaining of force and violence amongst 
men, with a neglect of right, justice, and equity, says, ‘Men are as the fishes 
of the sea, as creeping things that have no ruler over them, Hab. i. 14. 
They devour one another without regard to rule or right. As he in 
Varro: 


Natura humanis omnia sunt paria. 
Qui pote plus, urget ; pisces ut sepe minutos 
Magnu’ comest, ut aves enecat accipiter. 


Most learned men, therefore, conclude, that there is no such thing as jus, or 
lex nature, among irrational creatures ; and consequently nothing of good or 
evil in their actions. . But the consent of men in the dictates of reason, is 
esteemed the law of nature. So Cicero, Tuse. 1. Omni in re consensio om- 
nium gentium, lex nature putanda est. ‘The common consent of all nations 
in any thing, is to be thought the law of nature.’ And Aristotle also, 
Rhetoric, lib. i. cap. 14, calls it, νομὸν κοινον, ‘a common law, unwritten,’ 
pertaining unto all; whose description he adds, cowoy δὲ, τον kara φύσιν, 
εστι yap ὁ μαντεύονται TL TaYTEC φύσει κοινὸν δικαιονὴ αδικον, Kay μηδεμια 
κοινωνια πρὸς αλληλοὺς y, μηδὲ συνθηκη. ‘That which is common, is ac- 
cording to nature; for there is somewhat which all men think, and this is 
common right or injustice by nature, although there should be neither 
society nor compact between them.’ And this he confirms out of Empe- 
docles, that it is that ov τισι μὲν δικαιον τισι δὲ ov δικαιον, ‘not which si just 
to some, and unjust to others.’ 
VoL. I. ἢ συ 
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Αλλα To μὲν παντων νομιμον, δια της ευρυμεδοντος 
Αιθερος ἡνέκεως τέταται δια της ἀπλετου αὐγῆς. 


‘But it is right amongst all, spread out with immense light by the broad. 
ruling sky.’ ‘The like he affirms in his Ethics, lib. v. cap. 10, defining it to 
be, that which wavraxov τὴν αὑτὴν exer δυναμιν. καὶ ov Tw δοκειν ἡ μη, * that 
which hath always, or every-where the same force or power, and doth not 
seem, or not seem, so to be.’ This his expositors affirm to be, παρα τοις 
πλείστοις, και αδιαφοροις Kat κατα vow εχοῦσιν. ‘amongst the most of men, 
who live according to the light of nature, with the principles of it uncor- 
rupted. This cara gvoww,is the same with pera Aoyov, according to the 
dictates of reason. So λογος ὁ ορθος, ‘right reason, 15 the same with many, 
as jus nature, or naturale. Tully in his first Book de Legib. pursues this 
at large. Est unum jus, saith he, quo devincta est hominum societas; et 
quod lex constituit una. Que lex est recta ratio prohibendi et imperandi. 
‘There is one common right, which is the bond of human society, and which 
depends on one law. And this law is the night reason of forbidding and 
commanding.’ This, then, is generally received; namely, that the law of 
nature consists in the dictates of reason, which men sober, and otherwise 
uncorrupted, do assent unto, and agree in. But there are sundry things 
which will not allow us to acquiesce in this description of it. For, 

§ 12. First. The law of nature is a constant and perfect law. It must be 
so, because it is the fountain and rule ofall other laws whatever. For they 
are but deductions from it, and applications of it. Now, to a complete law 
it is required, not only that it be instructive, but also that it have a binding 
force, or be coactive. That is, it doth not only teach, guide, and direct 
what is to be done, persuading by the reason of the things themselves which 
it requires, but also it must have authority to exact obedience, so far as that 
those who are under the power of it can give themselves no dispensation 
from its observance. But thus it is not with these dictates of reason. 
They go no farther than direction and persuasion. And these always have, 
and always will have, a respect to occasions, emergencies, and circum- 
stances. When these fall under any alterations, they will put reason on new 
considerations, of what it ought to determine with respect to them. And 
this the nature of a universal law will not admit. Whatever, then, men de- 
termine by reason, they may alter on new considerations, such as occasioned 
their original determination. I do not extend this unto all instances 
of natural light, but to some only, which suficeth to demonstrate, that the 
unalterable law of nature doth not consist in these dictates of reason only. 
Suppose men do coalesce into any civil society, on the mere dictates 
of reason, that it is meet and best for them so to do; if this be the supreme 
reason thereof, no obligation ariseth from thence to preserve the society so 
entered imto, but what is liable to a dissolution from contrary considera- 
tions. If it be said, that reason dictates and commands in the name 
of God, whence an indissoluble obligation attends it, it will be answered, 
that this introduceth a new respect, which is not formally included in 
the nature of reason itself. Let a man, indeed, use and improve his own 
reason Without prejudice ; let him collect what resolutions, determinations, 
instructions, and laws have proceeded from the reason of other men, it will 
both exceedingly advance his understanding, and enable him to judge 
of many things that are congruous to the light and law of nature. But to 
suppose the law of nature to consist in a system or collection of such 
instances and observations, is altogether unwarrantable. 
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§ 13. The event of things, in the disagreement of the wisest men about 
the dictates of reason, utterly subverts this opinion. The law of nature, 
whatever it be, must in itself be one, uniform and unalterable, the same in 
and unto all. For by these properties it differs from all other laws. But 
if it have no higher nor more noble original to be resolved into, but mere 
human reason, it will be found, if not in all things, yet in most, fluctuating 
and uncertain. For about what is agreeable to reason in things moral, and 
what is not, there have been differences innumerable from time immemorial, 
and that amongst them who searched most diligently after them; and 
boasted themselves to be wise upon their self-pleasing discoveries. This 
gave the greatest occasion, to the two hundred and eighty-eight sects 
of philosophers, as Austin reports them out of Varro, who was ‘ disertissimus 
Nepotum Romuli,’ lib. 19, de Civit. Dei. Yea, and some of the most learned 
and contemplative authors, did not only mistake in many instances of what 
natural light required, but also asserted things in direct opposition to what 
is judged so to be. The saying produced out of Empedocles by Aristotle 
before mentioned, is to prove that the killing of any living creature, 
is openly against the universally prevailing law of nature. Others main- 
tained such things to be natural, as the most did abominate. Incest in the 
nearest instances, and sodomy, were asserted to be lawful by the Magi, and 
by some of the most learned Greeks, as Zeno and Chrysippus. And it was 
the judgment of Theodorus, that a wise man ought καὶ κλέψειν τε και 
μοιχεύειν, καὶ ἱεροσυλησειν ev Kapp, μηδὲν yap TovTwY φύσει αἰσχρον εἰναι, as 
Hesychius Illustrius reports in his life, he thought that neither theft, nor 
adultery, nor sacrilege, had any thing evil or filthy in them in their own 
nature, so that a wise man ought to have respect unto them, according to 
circumstances and occasions. Plato's promiscuous use of wives, was con- 
firmed by law at Sparta. And Archelaus at once determined, cat ro δικαιον 
ειναι, καὶ TO αἰσχρον, οὐ φύσει. αλλα νόμῳ, as Diogenes, in his life, who like- 
wise reports the same of Aristippus and Carneades. ‘ Naturally, they 
thought, ‘nothing just or unjust, good or evil, but by virtue of some arbitrary 
law.’ And there are yet those in the world, partakers of human nature, in 
common with us all, who know no other rule of their actions towards 
others, but power, as the cannibals and those Indians, who suppose they 
may justly spoil all that are afraid of them. Yea some who of late have 
pretended to make a severe inquisition into these things, seem to incline 
unto an opinion, that power and self-advantage, are the rule of men’s con- 
versation among themselves in this world. So it was the principle of 
Brennus, in his time the terror of Europe, that there was no other law of 
nature, but that ‘the weaker should obey the stronger.” And the commander 
of the Gauls who besieged the Roman Capitol, when he was on a composi- 
tion to depart upon the giving to him such a weight of gold, threw in his 
sword into the scale against it, giving no other reason for what he did, but 
vee victis. Neither will another rule which they had, of assigning things to 
the law of nature, hold firm, namely a general usage of mankind from time 
immemorial. Thus Antigone pleads in Sophocles for her burying of 
Polynices. 


Ov yap τι νυν τε κἀάχθες, adr’ aee ποτε 
Zy τοῦτο, κ᾽ουδεις οιδὲν εξ ὁτου φανῳ. 


‘This’ (right) ‘arose not to-day nor yesterday, but was in force ever of old 
nor doth any man know from whence it arose.’ For all ia from 
UU 
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beyond the records of the original of things, had consented to practices 
directly contrary to the light of nature, as is now acknowledged. And 
hence were all the disputes of old, about the nature, bounds, and ends of 
good and evil, duty and vice, honest and filthy, just and unjust, that could 
never be determined. This Plato observing, affirms in his Phedo, that if 
‘any one name either silver or iron presently all men agree, what it is that 
is intended ; but if they speak of that which is just and good, presently we 
are at variance with others, and among ourselves. So great uncertainty is 
there in human reason, under its best natural improvements, in its judgment 
what doth or doth not belong to the principles and condition of our nature, 
so far is it from being comprehensive of the whole law thereof. 

§ 14. When, therefore, we plead any thing to belong unto, or to proceed 
from the law of nature, it is no impeachment of our assertion, to say, that it 
doth not appear so to the common reason of mankind, or that right reason 
hath not found it out or discovered it, provided it contain nothing repugnant 
thereunto. For it will never be universally agreed, what doth so appear to 
the common reason of all, nor what is, hath been, or may be discovered 
thereby. And although it should be true, which some say, that moral 
and natural duties depend on, and have their formal reason from the nature 
of God and man, yet it doth not thence follow, that we do, or may, by the 
sole light of nature, know what doth so arise, with the due bounds and just 
consequences of it. But there is, as we shall see, something yet farther re- 
quired, in and unto the law of nature, which is the adequate rule of all such 
duties. I shall not, therefore, endeavour to prove, that the mere dictates of 
reason do evince a sacred hebdomadal rest; as knowing that the law 
of nature, unto which we say it doth belong, doth not absolutely consist in 
these dictates; nor did they ever since the fall steadily and universally, as 
acted in men possessed of reason, either comprehend or express, all that be- 
longs thereunto. 

§ 15. By the law of nature, then, I intend, not a law which our nature 
gives unto all our actions; but a law given unto our nature, as a rule and 
measure unto our moral actions. It is ‘lex nature naturantis,’ and not 
‘nature naturate. It respects the efficient cause of nature, and not the 
effects of it. And this respect alone can give it the nature of a law, that is 
an obliging force and power. For this must be always from the act ofa 
superior; seeing par in parem jus non habet, equals have no right one over 
another. This law, therefore, is that rule which God hath given unto 
human nature, in all the individual partakers of it, for all its moral actions, 
in the state and condition wherein it was by him created and placed, with 
respect unto his own government of it, and judgment concerning it ; which 
rule is made known in them and to them, by their inward constitution and 
outward condition, wherein they were placed of God. And the very heathens 
acknowledged, that the common Jaw of mankind was God's prescription unto 
them. So Tully, 2. de Legib. Hane video sapientissimorum fuisse sen- 
tentiam, legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque scitum aliquod 
fuisse populorum, sed zternum quiddam quod universum mundum regeret, 
imperandi prohibendique sapientia. Ita principem legem illam et ultimam, 
mentem dicebant omnia ratione cogentis, aut vetantis Dei. Take this law, 
therefore, actively, and it is the will of God commanding ; take it passively, 
and it is the conscience of man complying with it; take it instrumentally, 
and it is the inbred notions of our minds, with other documents from the 
works of God proposed unto us. The supreme original of it, as of all 
authority, law, and obligation, is the will of God constituting, appointing, 
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and ordering the nature of things. The means of its revelation is the effect 
of the will, wisdom, and power of God, creating man and all other things 
wherein he is concerned, in their order, place, and condition. And the ob- 
servance of it, as far as individual persons are therein concerned, is 
committed to the care of the conscience of every man, which naturally is 
the mind’s acting itself towards God as the author of this law. 

§ 16. These things being premised, we shall consider what light is given 
unto this sacred duty from the law of our creation. The first end of any 
Jaw is to instruct, direct, and guide them in their duty unto whom it is 
given. A law which is not in its own nature instructive and directive is no 
way meet to be prescribed unto rational creatures. What hath an influence 
upon any creatures of any other kind, if it be internal, is instinct, and not 
properly a law; if it be external, it is force and compulsion. The law, 
therefore, of creation comprised every thing whereby God instructed man 
im the knowledge of his own creation, and of that of the universe ; to fit 
him for his works or obedience, and for his rest or reward. And, whatever 
tended unto that end, belonged unto that law. It is then, as hath been 
proved, unduly confined ynto the ingrafted notions of his mind, concerning 
God, and his duty towards him, though they are a principal part thereof. 
Whatever was designed to give improvement to those notions, and to his 
natural light to excite or direct them, I mean in the works of nature, not 
superadded positive institutions, doth also belong thereunto. Wherefore, 
the whole instruction that God intended to give unto man, by the works of 
creation, with their order and end, is, as was said, included herein. What 
he might learn from them, or what God taught him by them, was no less his 
duty, than what his own inbred light directed him to, Rom. i. 18—20. 
Thus, the framing of the world in six days, in six days of work, was in- 
tended to be instructive to man, as well.as the consideration of the things 
materially that were made. God could have immediately produced all out 
of nothing, ἐν arouw, ev pity οφθαλμου, in the shortest measure of time 
conceivable. But he not only made all things for himself, or his glory, but 
disposed also the order of their production unto the same end. And herein 
consisted part of that covenant instruction which he gave unto man in that 
condition wherein he was made, that through him he might have glory as- 
cribed unto him, on the account of his works themselves, as also of the 
order and manner of their creation, For it is vain to imagine that the 
world was made in six days, and those closed with a day of rest, without a 
special respect to the obedience of rational creatures, seeing absolutely, with 
respect to God himself, neither of them was necessary. And what he in- 
tended to teach them thereby, it was their duty to inquire and know. 
Hereby then, in general, man was taught obedience and working before he 
entered into rest. For, being created in the image of God, he was to con- 
form himself toGod. As God wrought before he rested, so was he to work 
before his rest ; his condition rendering working in him obedience, which 
in God was an effect of sovereignty. And by the rest of God, or his satis- 
faction and complacency in what he had made and done, he was instructed 
to seek rest with God, or to enter into that rest of God, by his compliance 
with the ends intended. 

§ 17. And whereas the innate light and principles of his own mind in- 
formed him, that some time was to be set apart to the solemn worship of 
God, as he was a rational creature made to give glory unto him; so the 
instruction he received by the works and rest of God, as made under a 
covenant taught him, that one day in seven was required to that purpose, 
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as also to be a pledge ot his resting with God. It may be, it will be said, 
that man could not know that the world was made in six days, and that the 
rest of God ensued on the seventh, without some special revelation. I 
answer, 1. That I knownot. He that knew the nature of all the creatures, 
and could give them names suited thereto, upon his first sight and view of 
them. might know more of the order of their creation, than we can well 
imagine. For we know no more in our lapsed condition, to what the light 
of nature directed man as walking before God in a covenant, than men 
merely natural do know of the guidance and conduct of the light and law 
of grace, in them who are taken into a new covenant. 2. However, what 
God instructed him in, even by revelation, as to the due consideration and 
improvement of the things that belonged unto the law of his creation, 
that is, to be esteemed as a part thereof. Institutions of things by spe- 
cial revelation that had no foundation in the law or light of nature, 
were merely positive ; such were the commands concerning the trees of 
life, and of the knowledge of good and evil. But such as were directive of 
natural light, and of the order of the creation, were moral, and belonged to 
the general law of obedience. Such was the special command given to 
man to till and keep the garden, Gen. ii. 15, or to dress and improve the 
place of his habitation. For this in general the law of his creation required. 
Now, this God did, both as to his works and his rest. Neither do I know 
that any one has as yet questioned, whether Adam and the patriarchs that 
lived before the giving of the law, knew that the world was created in six 
days. Though some seem to speak doubtfully hereof, and some by direct 
consequence deny it, yet I suppose that hitherto it passeth as granted. Nor 
have they, who dispute that the Sabbath was neither instituted, known, nor 
observed before the people of Israel were in the wilderness, once attempted 
to confirm their opinion with this supposition, that the patriarchs from the 
foundation of the world, knew not that the world was made in six days; 
which yet alone would be effectual unto their ‘purpose. Nor, on the other 
side, can it be once rationally imagined that if they had knowledge hereof, 
and therewithal of the rest which ensued thereon, that they had no regard 
unto it in the worship of God. 

§ 18. And thus the Sabbath, or the observance of one day in seven as a 
sacred rest, was fixed on the same moral grounds with monogamy, or the 
marriage of one man to one woman only at the same time ; which, from the 
very fact and order of the creation, our Saviour proves to have been an un- 
changeable part of the law of it. For because God made them two single 
persons, male and female, fit for individual conjunction, he concludes that 
this course of life they were everlastingly obliged not to alter nor transgress. 
As, therefore, men may dispute that polygamy is not against the law of 
nature, because it was allowed and practised by many, or by most of those 
who of old observed and improved the light and rule of nature to the utter- 
most, when yet the very factum and order of the creation is sufficient to 
evince the contrary : so, although men should dispute that the observance of 
the sacred rest of one day in seven, is not of the light nor law of nature, all 
whose rules and dictates, they say, are of an easy discovery, and prone to 
the observation of all men, which this is not ; yet the order of the creation, 
and the rest of God that ensued thereon, is sufficient to evince the contrary. 
And in the renewing of the law upon Mount Sinai, God taught the people 
not only by the words that he spake, but also by the works that he wrought. 
Yea, he instructed them in a moral duty, not only by what he did, but by 
what he did not. For he declares, that they ought to make no images of 
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or unto him, because he made no representation of himself unto them, 
‘they saw no manner of similitude, on the day that the Lord spake unto 
them in Horeb, out of the midst of the fire, Deut. iv. 15, 16. 

§ 19. But now, to shut up this discourse ; whereas the covenant which 
man originally was taken into was a covenant of works, wherein his obtain- 
ing rest with God, depended absolutely on his doing all the work ke had to 
do ina way of legal obedience; he was during the dispensation of that 
covenant, tied up precisely to the observance of the seventh day, or that day 
which followed the whole work of creation. And the seventh day, as such, 
is a pledge and token of the rest promised in the covenant of works, and 
of no other. And those who would advance that day again into a necessary 
observance, do consequentially introduce the whole covenant of works, and 
are become debtors unto the whole law. For the works of God which pre- 
ceded the seventh day precisely, were those whereby man was initiated into 
and instructed in the covenant of works; and the day itself was a token 
and pledge of the righteousness thereof; or a moral and natural sign of it, 
and of the rest of God therein, and of the rest of man with God thereby. 
And it is no service to the church of God, nor hath any tendency unto the 
honour of Christ in the, gospel, to endeavour a reduction of us unto the 
covenant of nature. 

§ 20. Thus was man instructed in the whole notion of a weekly sacred 
rest, by all the ways and means which God was pleased to use in giving 
him an acquaintance with his will, and with that obedience to his glory 
which he expected from him. For this knowledge he had partly by the 
law of his creation as innate unto him, or concreated with the principles 
of his nature, being the necessary exsurgency of his rational constitution ; 
and partly by the works and rest of God thereon proposed unto his consi- 
deration, both confirmed by God’s declaration of his sanctification of the 
seventh day. Hence did he know, that it was his duty to express and 
celebrate the rest of God, or the complacency that he had in the works of 
his hands, in reference unto their great and proper end, or his glory, in the 
honour, praise, and obedience of them, unto whose contemplation they were 
proposed for those ends. This followed immediately from the time spent 
in the creation, and the rest that ensued thereon, which were so ordered 
for his instruction ; and not from any other cause or reason taken either from 
the nature of God, or of the things themselves ; which required neither six 
days to make the world in, nor any rest to follow thereon. For that rest 
was not a cessation from working absolutely, much less merely so. Hence, 
did he learn the nature of the covenant that he was taken into; namely, 
10w he was first to work in obedience, and then to enter into God’s rest . 
in blessedness. For so had God appointed, and so did he understand his 
will, from his own present state and condition. Hence was he instructed 
to dedicate to God, and to his own more immediate communion with him, . 
one day in a weekly revolution, wherein the whole law of his creation was 
consummated, as a pledge and means of entering eternally into God's rest 
which from hence he understood to be his end and happiness. And for the 
sanctification of the seventh day of the week precisely, he had it by reve- 
lation, or God’s sanctification of it, which had unto him the nature of a 
positive law, being a determination of the day suited unto the nature and 
tenor of that covenant wherein he walked with God. 

§ 21. And by this superadded command or institution, the mind of man 
was confirmed in the meaning and intention of his innate principles, and 
other instructions to the same purpose in general. All these things, I say 
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the last only excepted, was he directed unto, in and by the innate prin- 
ciples of light and obedience, wherewith the faculties of his soul were 
furnished, every way suited to guide him in the whole of the duty re- 
quired of him; and by the farther instruction he had from the other 
works of God, and his rest upon the whole. And although, it may be, 
we cannot now discern, how in particular his natural light might conduct and 
guide him to the observance of all these things, yet ought we not therefore 
to deny that so it did, seeing there is evidence in the things themselves, and 
we know not well what that light was which was in him. For although we 
may have some due apprehensions of the substance of it, from its remaining 
ruins and materials in our lapsed condition, yet we have no acquaintance 
with that light and glorious lustre, that extent of its directive beams, which 
it was accompanied withal, when it was in him as he came immediately 
from the hand of God, created in his image. We have lost more by the 
fall, than the best and wisest in the world can apprehend, whilst they are in 
it; much more than most will acknowledge, whose principal design seems 
to be, to extenuate the sin and misery of man, which issueth necessarily in 
an undervaluation of the love and grace of Jesus Christ. Butif a natural 
or carnal man cannot discern how the Spirit or grace of the new covenant, 
which succeeds in the room of our first innate light, as unto the ends of our 
living unto God’s glory in a new way, directs and guides those in whom it 
is, unto the observance of all the duties of it; let us not wonder if we can- 
not easily and readily comprehend the brightness and extent, and guidance 
of that light, which was suited unto a state of things that never was in the 
world since the fall, but only in the man Christ Jesus; whose wisdom 
and knowledge in the mind and will of God, even thereby, without his 
superadded peculiar assistances, we may rather admire, than think to 
understand. 

§ 22. Thus, then, were the foundations of the old world laid, and,the 
covenant of man’s obedience established, when all the sons of God sang 
for joy ; even in the first rest of God, and in the expression of it by the 
sanctification of a sacred rest, to return unto him a revenue of glory, in 
man’s observance of it. And on these grounds, I do affirm that the weekly 
observance of a day to God for Sabbath ends, is a duty natural and moral, 
which we are under a perpetual and indispensable obligation unto ; namely, 
from that command of God, which being a part of the law of our creation, 
is moral, indispensable, and perpetual. And these things, with the different 
apprehensions of others about them, and oppositions unto them, must now 
be farther explained and considered. For we now enter upon the consi- 
deration of the judgment and opinions of others about these things, with the 
confirmation of our own. 

§ 23. In the inquiry after the causes of the Sabbath, the first question 
usually insisted on, is concerning the nature of the law, whereby its ob- 
servance is commanded. ‘This, some affirm to be moral, some only positive, 
as we have shown before. And many disputes there have been, about the 
true notion and distinction of laws moral and positive. But, whereas these 
terms are invented to express the conceptions ‘of men’s minds, and that of 
moral at least, includes not any absolute determinate sense in the meaning 
of the word; those at variance about them cannot impose their sense and 
understanding of them upon one another. For, seeing this denomination 
of moral applied unto a law, 1s taken from the subject-matter of it, which 
are the manners or duties of them to whom the law is given, if any one 
will assert that every command of God which respects the manners of men, 
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that is, of all men absolutely as men, is moral, I know not how any one 
can compel him to speak or think otherwise, for he hath his liberty to use 
the word in that sense which he judgeth most proper. And if it can be 
proved that there is a law, and ever was, binding all men universally to the 
observance of an-hebdomadal sacred rest, I shall not contend with any how 
that law ought to be called, whether moral or positive. This contest, there- 
fore, I shall not engage in, though I have used, and shall yet further use, 
those terms in their common sense and acceptation. My way shall be 
plainly to inquire, what force there is in the law of our creation unto the 
observance of a weekly Sabbath, and what is superadded thereunto by the 
vocal declaration of the will of God concerning it. 

§ 24. And here, in the first place, it is generally agreed, so that the oppo- 
sition to it is not considerable, nor any way deserving our notice, that in and 
by the light of nature, or the law of our creation, some time ought to be 
separated unto the observance of the solemn worship of God. For be that 
worship what it will, merely natural, or any thing superadded by voluntary 
and arbitrary institutions, the law for its observance is natural, and requires 
that time be set apart for its celebration ; seeing in time it is to be performed. 
When there was but one man and one woman, this was their duty ; and so 
it continued to be the duty of their whole race and posterity, in all the so- 
cieties, associations, and assemblies whereof they were capable. But the first 
object of this law or command is the worship of God itself; time falls 
under it only consequentially and reductively. Wherefore the law of nature 
doth also distinctly respect time itself. For we are bound thereby to serve 
God with all that is ours, and with the first-fruits of our substance in every 
kind. Somewhat of whatever God hath given unto us, is to be set apart 
from our own use, and given up absolutely to him as an homage due unto 
him, and a necessary acknowledgment of him. ‘To deny this, is to contra- 
dict one of the principal dictates of the law of nature. For God hath 
given us nothing ultimately for ourselves, seeing we, and all that we have, 
are wholly his. And to have any thing, whereof no part as such, is to be 
spent in his service, is to have it with his displeasure. Let any one endea- 
vour to assert and prove this position; ‘No part of our time is to be set 
apart to the worship of God and his service, in a holy and peculiar manner, 
and he will quickly find himself setting up in a full contradiction to the law 
of nature, and the whole light of the knowledge of God in his mind and 
conscience. Those who have attempted any such thing, have done it under 
this deceitful pretence, that all our time is to be spent unto God, and every 
day is to be a Sabbath. For whereas, notwithstanding this pretence, they 
spend most of their time directly and immediately to themselves, and their 
own occasions, it is evident, that they do but make use of it, to rob God of that 
which is his due, directly and immediately. or unto the holy separation 
of any thing to God, it is required, as well that it be taken from ourselves, 
as that it be given unto him. This therefore the law of our creation requires, 
as unto the separation of some part of our time unto God. And if this 
doth not at first consideration discover itself in its directive power, it will 
quickly do so in its condemning power, upon a contradiction of it. Thus 
far then we have attained. 

§ 25. Moreover, men are to worship God in assemblies and societies, such 
as he appoints, or such as by his providence they are cast into. This will 
not be denied, seeing it stands upon as good, yea better evidence, than the 
associations of mankind for ends political unto their own good by govern- 
ment and order, which all men confess to be a direction of the law of nature. 
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For what concerns our living to God naturally, is as clear in that light and 
conduct, as what concerns our living among ourselves. Now, a part of this 
worship it is, that we honour him with what by his gift is made ours. 
Such is our time in this world. Nor can the worship itself be performed 
and celebrated in a due manner, without the designation, and separation of 
some time unto that purpose; and thereby, secondly, this separation of 
time becomes a branch of the law of nature, by an immediate, natural, 
and unavoidable consequence. And what is so, is no less to be reckoned 
among the rules of it, than the very first notions or impressions that it gives 
us concerning the nature of any thing, good or evil. For whatever reason 
can educe from the principle of reason, is no less reason, than those princi- 
ples themselves, from whence it is educed. And we aim no more from this 
discourse, but that the separation of some time to the worship of God, accord- 
ing to the ends before insisted on, is reasonable, so that the contrary in its first 
conception is unreasonable and foolish. And this I suppose is evident to 
all, Tam sure by most it is granted. Could men hereupon acquiesce in 
the authority and wisdom of God, indigitating and measuring out that por- 
tion of time in all seasons and ages of the church, there might be a natural 
rest from these contentions, about a rest sacred and holy. However, I can- 
not but wonder at the liberty which some men take positively to affirm and 
contend, that the command for the observance of the Sabbath, when or 
however it was given, was wholly umbratile and ceremonial. For there is 
that in it confessedly as its foundation, and that which all its concernments 
are educed from, which is as direct an impression on the mind of man from 
the law of creation, as any other instance that can be given thereof. 

§ 26. Upon this foundation therefore we may proceed. And 1 say, in 
the next place, that the stated time directed unto for the ends of a sacred 
rest unto God, by the light and law of nature; that is, God’s command 
impressed upon the mind of man in and by his own creation, and by the 
creation of the rest of the works of God, intended for his direction in obe- 
dience, is, that it be one day in seven. For the confirmation hereof, what 
we have discoursed concerning the law of creation, and the covenant ratified 
with man therein, is to be remembered. On the supposition thereof, the 
advancement or constitution of any other portion of time in the stead and 
to the exclusion thereof, as a determination and limitation of the time re- 
quired in general in the first instance of that law, is, and would appear a 
contradiction unto it. God having finished his works in six days, and 
having rested on the seventh, giving man thereby and therein, the rule and 
law of his obedience and rewards, for him to assign any other measure or 
portion of time for his rest unto God in his solemn worship, is to decline 
the authority of God, for the sake of his own inventions ; and to assign no 
portion at all unto that end, is openly to transgress a principal dictate 
of the law of nature, as hath been proved. Neither this direction nor 
transgression, I confess, will evidently manifest themselves m the mere 
light of nature, as now depraved and corrupted. No more will sundry in- 
stances of its authority, unless its voice be diligently attended unto, and its 
light cultivated and improved in the minds of men, by the advantage of 
consequential revelations, as given unto us for that purpose. For, by the as- 
sistance of Scripture light, and rational considerations thence arising, we 
may discover many things to be dictates of, and to be directed unto by the 
law of nature, which those who are left unto the mere guidance and con- 
duct of it could not discover so to be. This may be easily proved from the 
open transgression of the law of nature in sundry instances, which they 
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lived and approved themselves in, who seemed most to have lived according 
unto it, and professed themselves to be wise in following the light and con- 
duct of reason in all things, as was before at large discoursed. The Poly- 
theism that prevailed amongst the best of the heathens, their open profession 
of living unto themselves, and seeking after their happiness in themselves, 
with many other instances, make this evident. And if revelation or Scrip- 
ture light contributed no more to the discovery of the ‘postulata, of the 
law of nature, but by a removal of those prejudices, which the manner and 
fashion of the world amongst men, and a corrupt conversation received by 
tradition from one generation to another had fixed on, and possessed their 
minds withal ; yet were the advantages we have by it unto this end, un- 
speakable. Let then this help be supposed, and let a judgment be made of 
the injunctions of the law of nature, rather by its condemning right and 
power, than by its directive light, (for that in our lapsed estate is a better 
κριτήριον of its commands, than the other,) and we shall find it manifesting 
itself in this matter. For on this supposition, let those who will not ac- 
knowledge that the observance of one day in seven, is to be separated unto 
God for the ends declared, allowing the assertion before laid down of the 
necessity of the separation of some stated time to that purpose, fix to 
themselves any other time in a certain revolution of days, and they will un- 
doubtedly find themselves pressed, with so many considerations from the 
law of their creation, to the contrary, as will give them little rest, or satis- 
faction in their minds, in what they do. 

§ 27. Farther to manifest this, we may inquire what is necessary unto 
any duty of obedience towards God, to evince it to be a requisite of the law 
of our creation. And here our diligence is required. Tor it must be said 
again expressly, what was before intimated, that it is a childish mistake to 
imagine, that whatever is required by the lawof nature, is easily discernible, 
and always known to all. Some of its directions, it may be, are so, especially 
such as are inculcated on the minds of men, by their common interest and 
advantage. Such are ‘neminem ledere, and ‘jus suum cuique tribuere.’ 
But it is far from being true, that all the dictates of the law of nature, and 
requisites of right reason, are evident and incapable of controversy, as they 
would have been unto man had he continued in his integrity. Many things 
there are between men themselves, concerning which, after all helps and 
advantages, and continued observation of the course of the world unto this 
day, it is still disputed, what is the sense of the law of nature about them, 
and wherein, or how far, they belong unto it. The law of nations among 
themselves with respect unto one another, on which is founded the peace 
and order of mankind is nothing but the law of nature, as it hath been ex- 
pressed in instances by the customs and usages of them, who are supposed to 
have most diligently attended unto its directions. And how many differ- 
ences, never to be determined by common consent, there are in and about 
these things, is known. For there are degrees of evidence in the things 
that are of natural light. And many things that are so, are yet in practice 
accompanied with the consideration of positive laws, as also of civil usages 
and customs amongst men. And it is not easy to distinguish in many ob- 
servances, what is of the law of nature, and what is of law positive, or of 
useful custom. But of these things we have discoursed before in general. 
We are now to inquire what is requisite to warrant the ascription of any 
thing unto this law. 

§ 28. And 1. It is required that it be congruous unto the law of nature, 
and all the other known principles of it. Unto us 1t may be enjoined by 
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law positive, or otherwise made necessary for us to observe. But it must 
in itself, or materially, hold a good correspondency with all the known in- 
stances of the law of our creation, and this mamifested with satisfying evi- 
dence, before its assignation thereunto. It is of natural right that we 
should obey God in all his commands; but this doth not cause every com- 
mand of God to belong to the law of nature. It is, as was said, moreover 
required thereunto, that it be in itself, and the subject-matter of it, congru- 
ous unto the principles of that law, whereof there is nothing in things 
merely arbitrary and positive; setting aside that general notion, that God 
is to be obeyed in all his laws, which belongs not to this question. Now, 
when this congruity te the law of nature, or right reason in the matter of 
any law or command, is discovered and made evident, it will greatly direct 
the mind in its inquiry after its whole nature, and manifest what is super- 
added unto it by positive command. And this will not be denied unto the 
Sabbath, its command and observation. Let the ends of it before laid 
down be considered, and let them be compared with any other guidances or 
directions which we have by natural light concerning our living to God, and 
it will not only appear that there is a harmony amongst them, but also that 
they contribute help and assistance to one another towards the same ulti- 
mate end. 

§ 29. 2. It is required that it have a general principle, in the light of 
nature, and in the dictates of right reason, from whence it may be educed, 
or from which it will necessarily follow, supposing that principle rightly 
and duly improved. It is not enough that it be at agreement, or that it no 
way interfere with other principles ; it must also have one of its own, from 
whence it doth naturally arise. So doth the second commandment of the 
decalogue belong to the law of nature. Its principle lieth in that acknow- 
ledgment of the being of God, which is required in the first. For therein 
is God manifested to be of that nature, to be such a being, that it is, and 
must be an absurd, unreasonable, foolish, and impious thing in itself, imply- 
ing a renunciation of the former acknowledgments, to make any images, 
or limited representations of his being, or to adore him any way otherwise 
than himself hath declared. So is it here also. The separation of a stated 
time unto the solemn worship of God, is so fixed in the mind of man by 
its own inbred light, as that it cannot be omitted, without open sin against 
it, in those who have not sinned away all the efficacy of that light itself. 
However, that this is required of us by the law of our creation, may be 
proved against all contradiction. Hence whatever guiding, directing, de- 
terming positive law, may ensue, or be superadded about the limitation of 
this time so to be separated, it being only the application of this natural and 
moral principle, as to some circumstances of it, it hinders not, but that the 
law itself concerning it, is of the law of nature, and moral. For the original 
obligatory power of such a superadded law, lies in the natural principle be- 
fore mentioned. 

§ 30. 3. What all men are taught by the works of creation themselves, by 
their order, harmony, and mutual respect to each other, with reference to 
their duty towards God, and among themselves, is of the law of nature ; 
although an absolute distinct notion of it inbred-in the mind, be not discover- 
able. It is enough that the mind of man isso disposed, as to be ready and 
fit to receive the discovery and revelation of it. For the very creation it- 
self isa law unto us, and speaks out that duty that God requireth of us 
towards himself. for he hath not only so ordered all the works of it, that 
they should be meet to instruct us, or should contain an instructive power 
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towards rational creatures, made in that state and condition wherein man 
was created, which was before described, which hath in it the first notion of 
a law; but it was the will of God that we should learn our duty thereby, 
which gives it-its complement, as alaw obliging unto obedience. And it is 
not thus in general with respect unto the whole work of creation in itself; 
but the ordermg and disposal of the parts of it, is alike directive and 
instructive to the nature of man, and hath the force of a law morally and 
everlastingly obligatory. Thus the preeminence of the man above the wo- 
man, which is moral, ensues upon the order of the creation, in that the man 
was first made, and the woman for the man, as the apostle argues, 1 Tim. ii. 
12, 13. And all nations ought to be obliged hereby, though many of them, 
through their apostasy from natural light, knew not that either man or wo- 
man was created, but it may be, supposed them to have grown out of the 
earth like mushrooms; and yet an effect of the secret original impression 
hereof influenced their minds and practices. So the creation of one man 
and one woman gave the natural law of marriage ; whence polygamy and 
fornication became transgressions of the law of nature. It will be hard to 
prove, that about these and the like things, there is a clear and undoubted 
principle of directive light in the mind of man, separate from the considera- 
tion of the order of creation. But therein a law, and that moral, is given 
unto us. not to be referred unto any other head of laws, but that of nature. 
And here, as was before pleaded, the creation of the world in six days, 
with the rest of God on the seventh, and that declared, gives unto all men 
an everlasting law of separating one day in seven unto a sacred rest. For 
he that was made in the image of God was made to imitate him, and con- 
form himself unto him; God in this order of things, saying as it were unto 
him, ‘ What Ihave done, in your station do ye likewise.’ Especially was 
this made effectual, by his innate apprehension that his happiness consisted 
in entering into the rest of God, the pledge whereof it was his unques- 
tionable duty to embrace. | 

§ 31. 4. In this state of things, a direction by a revelation, in the way 
of a precept, for the due and just exercise of the principles, rules, and - 
documents before mentioned, is so far from impeaching the morality of any 
command or duty, as that it completes the law of it, with the addition of 
a formal obligatory power and efficacy. The light and law of creation, so 
far as it was innate, or concreated with the faculties of our souls, and com- 
pleted our state of dependence on God, hath only the general nature of a 
principle, inclining unto actions suitably unto it, and directing us therein. 
The documents also that were originally given unto that light from without, 
by the other works and order of the creation, had only in their own nature 
the force of an instruction. The will of God, and an act of sovereignty 
therein, formally constituted them a law. But now man being made to 
live unto God, and under his conduct and guidance in all things, that he 
might come to the enjoyment of him, no prejudice ariseth unto, nor altera- 
tion is made in the dictates of the law of creation, by the superadding any 
positive command for the performance of the duties that it doth require, 
and regulating of them, as to the especial manner and ends of their per- 
formance. And where such a positive law is interposed or superadded, it is 
the highest folly to imagine, that the whole obligation unto the duty depends 
on that command, as though the authority of the law of nature were super> 
seded thereby; or that the whole command about it were now grown 
positive and arbitrary. For although the same law cannot be moral and 
positive in the same respect ; yet the same duty may be required by a law 
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moral, and a law positive. It is thus with many observances of the gospel. 
We may, for example, instance in excommunication, according to the common 
received notion of it. There is a positive command in the gospel for the 
exercise of the sentence of it, in the churches of Christ. But this hinders 
not, but that it is natural for all societies of men, to exclude from their so- 
cieties those that refractorily refuse to observe the laws and orders of the 
society, that it may be preserved unto its proper end. And according to the 
rule of this natural equity, that it should be so, have all rational societies 
amongst men, that knew nothing of the gospel, proceeded for their own 
good and preservation. Neither doth the superadded institution in the gos- 
pel derogate from the general reason hereof, or change the nature of the duty, 
but only direct its practice, and make application of it, to the uses and ends 
of the gospel itself. 

§ 32. I do not plead, that every law that God prescribes unto me is moral 
because my obedience to it is a moral duty. For the morality of this obe- 
dience, doth not arise from, nor depend upon the special command of it, 
which it may be is positive and arbitrary ; but from the respect that it hath 
unto our dependence in all things which we have to do, absolutely and 
universally on God. ΤῸ obey God in all things, is unquestionably our moral 
duty. But when the substance of the command itself, that is, the duty re- 
quired, is moral, the addition of a positive command doth no way impeach 
its morality, nor suspend the influence of that law, whereon its morality 
doth depend. It is therefore unduly pretended by some, that because there 
is a positive command for the observance of the Sabbath, supposing there 
should be such a command for the whole of it, which is nothing else but an 
explanation and enforcement of the original moral precept of it, (as in every 
state ef the church something relating unto it, namely, the precise deter- 
mination of the day itself in the hebdomadal revolution, depended on a 
law positive) that therefore the law of it is not moral. It is not so indeed, 
so far and in that respect wherein it is positive ; but it is so from itself, for 
the substance of it, and antecedently unto that positive command. The 
whole law therefore of the Sabbath, and its observation, may be said to be 
moral positive, which expression hath been used by some learned divines in 
this case, and that not unduly. For a law may be said to be so on a double 
account. First, when the positive part of the law is declarative, and accu- 
mulative with respect unto a precedent law of nature, as when some ad- 
ditions are made to the duties therein required, as to the manner of their 
performance. Secondly, when the foundation of a duty only is laid in the 
law of nature, but its entire practice is regulated by a positive law. From 
all the instances insisted on, itis manifest that the law of the Sabbatical 
observance is moral, a branch of the law of nature, however it be enforced, 
directed : and that the special day in seven be limited and determined by 
positive commands. 

§ 33. These things by many are denied. They will not grant, that there 
is any rule or direction in the law of creation, for a sacred rest unto God, 
on one day in seven. For they say that no'such can be made to appear 
with that evidence, which the common anticipations of the minds of men 
are accompanied withal. But this objection hath been sufficiently ob- 
viated, by stating aright the meaning of the law of nature which is not to 
be confined to inbred natural anticipations only. And it is certain also, 
that some say the very same concerning the being of God himself, and con- 
cerning the difference between good and evil; namely, that there are no 
manifest and steadfast presumptions of them in the mind of man, which yet 
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hinders not, but that the acknowledgment of a divine being, as also of the 
difference that is between good and eyil, is natural, and inseparable from the 
faculties of our souls. Hence Julian in Cyril. lib. 5, con, Jul. joins the 
first and fourth precept together : saith ΒΘ ποιὸν eOvog ἐστι, προς των Θεῶν, ἐξω 
του ov προσκυνήσεις Θεοις ETEPOLC, καὶ του μνησθητι των σαββατων, ὃ μη τας αλλας 
οἰεται χρῆναι φυλαττειν ἐντολας. ‘He says, and swears, ‘that all nations 
judged that the commandments of the decalogue ‘ ought to be kept, except- 
ing the first, forbidding other gods, and the other of remembering the Sab- 
bath to keep it.’ The one may be rejected as well as the other. 

Besides, the law of nature as to an obligatory indication of our duty, is 
not to be considered only by itself in this matter, no not in the extent in- 
sistedon as comprising the objective documents that are in the worksand order 
of the creation; butis to be considered in conjunction with the covenant that it 
was the rule of. For whatever was required of man by virtue of that co- 
venant, was part of the moral law of God, or belonged to the law of his 
creation. For all which the vest pleaded for to be moral doth arise. And 
considering the nature of this duty, with the divine positive direction where- 
by its first practice was regulated, as it was necessary that it should, when 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it; and it is marvellous, that 
the remaining light of nature about it, should put forth itself by so many 
intimations, as it doth; and in so many instances to express the first im- 
pressions that it had from God in this matter. For I think we have mani- 
fested, that there are many such impressions, and those of such a nature as 
may be pleaded against any probability of contradiction. Ina word, we 
may in all ages find the generality of mankind, feeling, and as it were 
groping in the dark, after a stated sacred rest to be observed unto God. 
And however the most of men destitute of divine revelation, missed the 
season, the ends, and the object of this rest, yet they were plainly influenced 
unto all their stated, sacred, or religious solemnities, both feasts and absti- 
nencies, by the remainders of an innate persuasion, that such a rest was to 
be observed. Besides, we know, that the present indications of nature as 
corrupt, are no just rule and measure of its original abilities, with respect 
unto living to God. And they do but woefully bewray their ignorance and 
impudence who begin to plead, that our minds or understandings, were no 
way impaired or worsted by the fall; but that the principles or abilities in 
them in reference unto God and ourselves, are the same as they originally 
were, and that unimpaired. Either such men design to overthrow the gos- 
pel and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, or they know not what they say, 
nor whereof they do affirm. But hereof we shall treat elsewhere by God's 
assistance. At present we know, that the light of nature is so defective, or 
so impotent in giving indications of itself, that many nations, left destitute 
of divine revelation, or wilfully rejecting it, have lived and approved them- 
selyes in open transgressions of the law of it, as hath been shown. The 
apostle gives sundry instances of that kind, amongst them who most boasted 
themselves to attend to the dictates of right reason, Rom. i. ΑἸ] idolaters, 
polygamists, fornicators, and those who constantly lived on spoil and rapine, 
approving themselves, or not condemning themselves in what they did are 
testimonies hereof. That alone then is not to be pretended to be of the law 
of nature, which all men acknowledge to be a part of it, nor is every thing 
to be rejected from having a place therein, which some have lived in a se- 
cure transgression of. And others say, that it gives no indications of itself ; 
but that is to be understood to belong to the law of nature, which, by the 
diligent consideration of all means and advantages of knowledge, may be 
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found to be congruous to all the other known and allowed principles and 
maxims of it and to have its foundation in it, being what origimally God by 
any means instructed our nature in, as that which belonged unto our living 
to him. And it may be, a man may sooner learn what is natural duty to 
God, in and from corrupted nature, by the opposition that it will make un- 
to its practice, as it is corrupted, than by the light and guidance it will give 
unto it, as nature. It is also, as we have observed, more discernible in its 
judging and condemning what is done contrary unto it, than in directing to 
what it did originally require. 

§ 34. Having given evidence unto the morality of the Sabbath from the 
indications of it, and directions unto it in the light and law of nature, which 
will be found to be such, as not to be by any modest or sober man contemned ; 
we proceed to add those other consequential confirmations of the same truth 
which God hath given us in the following revelations of his will about it. 
And first, this gives no small countenance to an apprehension of an un- 
changeable morality in the law of the Sabbath ; that in all estates of the 
church, from the foundation of the world, under the several covenants 
wherein it hath walked with God, and the various dispensations of them, 
there is a full evidence, that in them all God hath still required of his peo- 
ple, the observance of a sacred rest unto himself, in a hebdomadal revolution 
of time or days. A full confirmation hereof, with its proofs and illustrations 
the reader will find at large in our exposition of the fourth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, so soon as God shall give an opportunity to have it 
communicated to him. At present, I shall touch only on the heads of 
things. 

§ 35. That any religious observance hath heen required through all estates 
of the church, which had no foundation but only in arbitrary institution, 
cannot be proved by any one single instance. The institutions of the state 
of innocence, in the matters of the garden, with the trees of life, and of 
the knowledge of good and evil, ceased, as all men confess, with that estate. 
And although God did not, immediately upon the sin of man, destroy that 
garden, no nor it may be until the flood, leaving it as a testimony against 
the wickedness of that apostate generation, for whose sin the world was 
destroyed ; yet was neither it, nor the trees of it, of any use, or lawful to be 
used as to any significancy in the worship of God. And the reason is 
because all institutions are appendages, and things annexed unto a covenant; 
and when that covenant ceaseth, or is broken, they are of no use or signifi- 
cation at all. 

36. There was a new state of the church erected presently after the fall, 
and this also attended with sundry new institutions, especially with that 
concerning sacrifices. In this church-state some alterations were made, 
and sundry additional institutions given unto it, upon the erection of the 
peculiar church-state of the Israelites in the wilderness, which yet hindered 
not, but that it was in general the same church-state, and the same dispen- 
sation of the covenant, that the people of God, before and after the giving 
of the law, enjoyed and lived under. Hence it was, that sundry institutions 
of worship were equally in force both before and after the giving of the law 
on mount Sinai; as is evident in sacrifices, and some other instances may 
be given. But now, when the state of the church, and the dispensation of 
the covenant, came to be wholly altered, as they were by the gospel, not 
any one of the old institutions was continued, or to be continued, but they 
were all abolished and taken away. Nothing at all was traduced over from 
the old church-states, neither from that innocence, nor from that which en- 
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sued on the fall in all its variations, with any obligatory power; but what 
was founded in the law of nature, and had its force from thence. We may, 
then, confidently assert, that what God requireth equally in all estates of 
the church, that is moral, and of an everlasting obligation unto us, and 
all men. And this is the state of matters with the Sabbath, and the 
law thereof. 

δ 37. Of the command of the Sabbath in the state of innocence, we have 
before treated, and vindicated the testimony given unto it, Gen. 11. 2, 3. It 
will, God assisting, be farther discoursed and confirmed in our exposition of 
the fourth chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. The observance of it by 
virtue of its original law and command, before the promulgation of the de- 
calogue in Sinai, or the first wilderness observance of the Sabbath, recorded. 
on the occasion of giving manna, hath also been before confirmed. Many 
exceptions, [ acknowledge, are laid in, against the testimonies insisted on 
for the proof of these things; but those such as, I suppose, are not able to 
invalidate them in the minds of men void of prejudice. And the pretence 
of the obscurity that is in the command, will be easily removed, by the con- 
sideration of another instance of the same antiquity. All men acknowledge, 
that a promise of Christ for the object and guide of the faith of the ancient 
patriarchs, was given in those words of God immediately spoken unto the 
serpent, Gen. iii. 15, ‘I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise its heel.’ The words in themselves seem obscure unto any such end 
or purpose. But yet there is such light given into them, and the mind of 
God in them, from the circumstances of time, place, persons, occasions, 
from the nature of the things treated of, from the whole ensuing economy, 
or dealing of God with men revealed in the Scripture, as that no sober man 
doubts of the promissory nature of those words, nor of the intention of 
them in general, nor of the proper subject of the promise, nor of the grace 
intended in it. This promise, therefore, was the immediate object of the 
faith of the patriarchs of old, the great motive and encouragement to, and 
of their obedience. But yet it will be hard, from the records of Scripture, 
to prove that any particular patriarch did believe in, trust, or plead that pro- 
mise, which yet we know that they did, all and every one. Nor was there 
any need for our instruction, that any such practice of theirs should 
be recorded, seeing it is a general rule, that those holy men of God did ob- 
serve and do whatever he did command them. Wherefore, from the record 
of a command, we may conclude unto a suitable practice, though it be not 
recorded ; and from a recorded approved practice on the other side, we may 
conclude unto the command or institution of the thing practised, though no- 
where plainly recorded. Let unprejudiced men consider those words, Gen. 
ii. 2, 3, and they will find the command and institution of the Sabbath, as 
clear and conspicuous in them, as the promise of grace in Christ is in them 
before considered, especially as they are attended with the interpretation 
given of them, in God’s following dealings with his church. And therefore, 
although particular instances of the obedience of the old patriarchs in this 
part of it, or the observance of the Sabbath, could not be given and evinced, 
yet we ought no more on that account to deny that they did observe it, than 
we ought to deny their faith in the promised Seed, because it is nowhere 
expressly recorded in the story of their lives. 

§ 38. Under the law, that is, after the giying of it in the wilderness, it is 
granted, that the portion of time insisted on, was precisely required to be 
dedicated to God, although, it may be, for some ages it will be hard to meet 
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with a recorded instance of its observance. But yet none dares take 
any countenance from thence to question whether it were so observed or 
not. 

All, therefore, is secure to the great alteration that was made in instituted 
worship under the gospel. And to proceed to that season, there is no 
practice in any part of God’s public worship, that appears earlier in the 
records of the New Testament, as to what was peculiar thereunto, than the 
observance of one day in seven for the celebration of it. Hereof more 
must be spoken afterwards. Some say, indeed, that the appointment of one 
day in seven, and that the first day of the week, for the worship of God, 
was only a voluntary agreement, or a matter consented to by the apostolical 
or first churches, merely εὐταξίας gratia, or to keep good order and 
decorum amongst them, without respect to any moral command of God to 
that purpose. This they say directly with respect to the first day of the 
week, or the Lord’s day, and its religious observance. But those who ap- 
point the first day of every week to be so observed, do without doubt 
appoint that that should be the condition of one day in seven. Now I could 
incline to this apprehension, if, besides sundry other invincible reasons that 
lie against it, I did not find that God had always before, in all states of the 
church from the foundation of the world, invariably required the observance 
ef one day in seven; and I know no reason why what had been observed 
all along so far upon his own authority, he would have observed still, but no 
longer on his command, but on the invention and consent of men. Had the 
religious observance of one day in seven been utterly laid aside and 
abolished, it would and ought to have been concluded, that the law of it 
was expired in the cross of Christ, as were those of circumcision, the 
sacrifices, and the whole temple worship. But to have this observance, 
which had been continued by the whole church, in and under the approba- 
tion of God, whereof none ever doubted, now enjoined by the authority of 
the church, after God had taken off his own authority from it, is a most vain 
Imagination. 

§ 39. I dispute not of what the church may appoint for good order's sake, 
to be observed in religious assemblies. But this I dare say confidently, that 
no church, nor churches, not all the churches in the world, have power by 
common consent to ordain any thing in the worship of God, as a part of it, 
which God had once ordained, commanded, and required, but now under 
the gospel ceaseth so to do, as circumcision and sacrifices. But this is the 
state of the religious observance of one day in seven. None can deny, but 
that formerly it was ordained and appointed of God. And it should seem, 
according to this opinion, that he took off the authority of his own com- 
mand, that the same observance might be continued upon the authority of 
the church. Credat Apella. Neither do the footsteps of the occasion of 
any such ecclesiastleal institution appear any where on record in the 
Scripture, where all things of an absolutely new and arbitrary institution, 
whether occasional or durable, are taken notice of. There is, indeed, 
mention made, and that frequently, of the first day of the week to be set 
apart for the assembling of believers for the worship of God, and a solid 
reason is insinuated, why that especial day in particular ought so to be. But 
why one day in seven should be constantly observed to the purpose men- 
tioned, no reason, no account is given in the New Testament, other than 
why men should not lie or steal. Nor hath any man a ground to imagine, 
that there was an intercision of a Sabbatical observance, by the interposition 
of any time, between the observation of the seventh day, and of the first of 
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the week, for the same ends and purposes, though not absolutely in the same 
manner. If there be any indications, proofs, evidences, that the first 
churches continued without the observance of one day in seven, after they 
desisted from having a religious respect to the seventh day, before they had 
the same regard to the first of the week unto this purpose I wish they 
might be produced, for they would be of good weight in this matter ; but as 
yet no such thing is made to appear. For if the obligation of the precept 
for observing one day in seven, as a sacred rest to God, may be suspended. 
in any change of the outward state and condition of the church, it cannot be 
esteemed to be moral. I speak not of the actual observance of the thing 
commanded, which for many causes may occasionally and temporarily 
be superseded, but of the obliging force and power in the command itself, — 
which, if it be moral, is perpetual, and not capable of interruption. Now, 
testimonies we have that sundry persons, not sufficiently instructed in the 
liberty of the gospel, and the law of its obedience, observed both the days, 
the seventh and the first; yea, it may be, that for a while some observed 
the one day, and some the other; but that any Christians of old thought 
themselves, de facto, set at liberty from the religious observance of one day 
in seven, this neither i8, nor can be proved. This practice, then, was 
universal, and that approved of God, as we shall see afterwards, and farther 
in another discourse, now more than once directed unto. Now, what can 
any man conceive to be the ground of this unvariableness in the commanded 
and approved observance of one day in seven in all states, conditions, and 
alterations in and of the church, but that the command for it is part of the 
moral unchangeable law? Hereby, therefore, it is confirmed unto us so to 
be. And, indeed, if every state of the church be founded in an especial 
work of God, and his rest thereon, and complacency therein, as a pledge or 
testimony of giving his church rest in himself, as elsewhere shall. be fully 
confirmed ; a Sabbatical rest must be necessary to the church in every state 
and condition. And although absolutely another day might have been fixed 
on under the New Testament, and not one in a hebdomadal revolution, 
because its peculiar works were not precisely finished in six days, yet that 
season being before fixed and determined by the law of creation, no innova- 
tion nor alteration would be allowed therein. 

§ 40. There is yet remaining that which is principally to be pleaded in 
this cause, and which of itself is sufficient to bear the weight of the whole. 
Now, this is the place which the command for the observance of a Sabbath 
unto God, holds in the decalogue. Concerning this, we have no more to in- 
quire, but whether it obtained a station therein, in its own right, or were on 
some other occasion advanced to that privilege. For if it be free of 
that society in its own right, or on the account ef its origin and birth, the 
morality of it can never be impeached ; if it had only an occasional interest 
therein, and held it by a lease of time, it may ere this be long since 
disseized of it. Now we do not yet dispute, whether the seventh day pre- 
cisely be ordained in the fourth commandment, and do take up the whole 
nature of it, as the only subject of it, and alone required in it. Only I take 
it for granted, that the observance of one day in seven is required in the 
command, which is so, because the seventh day, or a seventh day in 
a septenary revolution, is expressly commanded. 

§ 41. It is, indeed, pretended by many, that the command first and 
directly respecteth the seventh day precisely, and one day in seven, no other- 
wise than as it necessarily follows thereon. For where the seventh day is 
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have a double design, the one absolutely contradictory to the other. For 
those do so, who from thence conclude that the seventh day precisely, com- 
prising the whole nature of the Sabbath, that day is indispensably and 
everlastingly to be observed. And those do so, who, with equal confidence, 
draw their conclusion to the utter abolition of the whole Sabbath, and the 
law of it, in the taking away of the seventh day itself. Such different ap- 
prehensions have men of the use and improvement that may be made of 
the same principles and concessions. For those of the latter sort hope, that 
if they can prove the observance of the seventh day precisely, and not one 
of seven but only consequentially, to be the whole of what is intended in the 
fourth commandment, that by virtue of the apostle’s rule, Col. 11. 16, (to 
which purpose he often elsewhere expresseth himself,) they shall be able to 
prove that it is utterly abolished. Those of the other sort suppose, that if 
they can make this to be the sense of the commandment, they shall from 
thence prevail to fix a perpetual obligation on all men to the observance of 
the seventh day precisely, although the words of the apostle seem to lie ex- 
pressly against it. 

§ 42. But the supposition itself that both parties proceed upon, is not only 
uncertain, but certainly false. For the very order of nature itself disposeth 
these things into that series, and mutual respect, which can never be inter- 
rupted. The command is about the separation of time unto the service of 
God. This he tacitly grants, nor will deny, if he be pressed, who contends 
for the seventh day. Here, therefore, it is natural and necessary, that time 
be indefinitely considered and required, antecedently to the designation and 
limitation of the portion of time that is required. This the order of nature 
requireth ; for if it be time indefinitely that is limited in the command to 
the seventh day, time indefinitely is the first object of that limitation. And 
the case is the same with reference unto one day in seven. This also hath, 
and must have, a natural priority to the seventh day; for the seventh day 
is one day of the seven. And these things are separable. Some part 
of time may be separated unto religious worship, and yet not one day in 
seven ; but any other portion in a certain revolution of days, weeks, months, 
or years, if there be not a distinct reason for it. And one day in seven may 
be so separated, wherein the seventh day precisely may have no interest. 
And these things the very nature of them doth assert, distinguish, and de- 
termine. Whatever morality, therefore, or obligation to a perpetual ob- 
servance, can be fancied by any to be in the command as to the seventh day, 
it is but consequential unto, dependent upon, and separable from, the 
command and duty for the observance of one day in seven. And this 
sufficeth as to our present purpose. For I do not yet treat with them, who 
contend for the precise observance of the seventh day, now under the 
gospel. It is enough, that here we prove, that the fourth commandment 
requireth the sacred observance of one day in seven, and that so far as it 
doth so, it is moral and unchangeable. 

§ 43. All men, as we have often observed, do allow that there is some- 
thing moral in the fourth commandment, namely, that either some part of 
it, or the general nature of it, is so. I do not, therefore, well understand 
them, and him of late, who hath pleaded that the seventh day only is 
required in that command, and yet that this seventh day was absolutely 
ceremonial and typical, being accordingly abolished. The consistency of 
these assertions doth not yet appear to me; for if the whole matter of the 
command be ceremonial, the command itself must needs be so also. For a 
relief against this contradiction, it is said, that the morality of this command 
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consists in this, that we should look after and take up our spiritual rest in 
God. But this will not allow, that it should be a distinct commandment of 
itself, distinguished from all the rest of the decalogue: indeed it would thus 
scarcely be distinguished from any one of them. For the primitive end of 
all the commandments, was to direct us and bring us unto rest with God ; 
of the first table immediately, and of the second in and by the performance 
of the duties of it, among ourselves. And of the first precept this is the 
sum; so that it is unduly assigned to be the peculiar morality of the fourth, 
instead of the solemn expression of that rest, as our end and happiness. 
Neither is there any way possible to manifest an especial intention in, and 
of any law, that is not found in this. The words and letter of it, in their 
proper and only sense, require a day, or an especial season to be appointed 
for a sacred rest. And so doth the nature of religious worship, which 
undoubtedly is directed therein. The rest of God proposed in the command 
as the reason of it, which was on the seventh day after six days of working, 
requires the same intention in the words. So doth also the exact limitation 
of time mentioned in it, all in compliance with the order and place that it 
holds in the decalogue, wherein nothing in general is left unrequired in the 
natural and instituted worship of God, but only the setting apart, with the 
determination and limitition of some time to the solemn observance of it. 
Few, therefore, have ever denied, but that the morality of this command, if 
it be moral, doth extend itself unto the separation of some part of our time 
to the solemn recognising of God, and of our subjection to him ; and this in 
the letter of the law is limited, on the reasons before insisted on, to one day 
in seven in their perpetual revolution. The sole inquiry, therefore, remain- 
ing is, whether this precept be-moral or not, and so continue to be possessed 
of a power perpetually obligatory.on all the sons of men, And this is that 
which we are now inquiring into. 

§ 44. Here therefore we must have respect to what hath been discoursed, 
concerning the subject-matter of the precept itself. For if that be not 
only congruous to the law of nature, but that also, which by the creation of 
ourselves, and of all other things, we are taught and obliged unto the ob- 
servance of, the law whereby it is required must be moral. For the de- 
scriptive, or distinctive term moral, doth first belong to the things themselves 
required by any law, and thence to the law whereby they are commanded. 
If then we have proved, that the thing itself required in the fourth com- 
mandment, or the religious observance of a sacred rest unto God for the 
ends mentioned, in the periodical revolution of seven days, is natural and 
moral, from the relation that it hath to the law of creation, then there can 
be no question of the morality of that command. What hath been per- 
formed therein, is left to the judgment of the sober and judicious reader. 
For no man can be more remote from a pertinacious adherence to his own 
sentiments or a magisterial imposition of his judgment and apprehensions 
upon the minds, thoughts, or practice of other men, than I desire to be. 
For however we may please ourselves in our light, knowledge, learning, and 
sincerity, yet when we have done all, they are not constituted of God to be 
the rule or measure of other men’s faith, persuasions, apprehensions, and 
conversations. And others whom for some defects, at least so supposed by 
us, we may be apt to despise, may be yet taught the truth of God, in things 
wherein we may be out of the way. That then which we have to do in 
these cases, is first to endeavour after a full persuasion in our own minds 
then to communicate the principles of reason and Scripture testimony, upon 
which we ground our persuasion to others, labouring with meekness and 
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gentleness to instruct them, whom we apprehend to be out of the way; so 
submitting the whole to the judgment of all that fear the Lord, and shall 
take notice of such things. And these rules have I, and shall I attend to, 
as abhorring nothing more than a proud magisterial imposing of our appre-~ 
hensions and inclinations on the minds and practices of other men. Indeed, 
I judge this to be far more intolerable in particular persons, than in churches 
and societies, though in both it is contrary to that royal law of love and 
liberty, which all believers ought to walk by. And therefore, as we have 
said, what hath been spoken on this subject, or shall yet farther be added, 
I humbly submit to the judgment of the sober and indifferent readers, only 
assuring them that I teach as I have learned, that I speak because I 
believe, and declare nothing of which I am not fully persuaded in my 
own mind. 

§ 45. The nature of the decalogue, and the distinction of its precepts 
from all commands, ceremonial or political, comes now under consideration. 
The whole decalogue, I acknowledge, as given on Mount Sinai to the Israel- 
ites, had a political use, as being made the principal instrument or rule of 
the polity and government of their nation, as peculiarly under the rule of 
God. It had a place also in that economy or dispensation of the covenant, 
which that church was then brought under, wherein by God’s dealing with 
them and instructing of them, they were taught to lool out after a farther 
and greater good in the promise, than they were yet come to the enjoyment 
of. Hence the decalogue itself, in that dispensation of it, was a schoolmas- 
ter unto Christ. But in itself, and materially considered, it was wholly, 
and in all the preceptive parts of it, absolutely moral. Some indeed of the 
precepts of it, as the first, fourth, and fifth, have either prefaces, enlarge- 
ments, or additions, whick belonged peculiarly to the then present and 
future state of that church in the land of Canaan ; but these special applica- 
tions of it to them, change not the nature of its commands or precepts, 
which are all moral, and as far as they are esteemed to belong to the deca- 
logue, are unquestionably acknowledged so to be. Let us therefore consider 
the plea for morality in the fourth command, upon the account of its in- 
terest in the decalogue, and the manifest evidences of that interest. As 
therefore the giving, writing, use, and disposal of the decalogue, were pe- 
euliar and distinct from the whole system of the rest of the laws and 
statutes, which being with it given to the church of Israel, were either 
ceremonial or judicial, so the precept concerning the Sabbath, or the sacred 
observance of one day in seven, hath an equal share with the other nine, in 
all the privileges of the whole. As, 

1. It was spoken immediately by the voice of God, in the hearing of all 
the people, Exod. xix., whereas all the other laws, whether ceremonial or 
judicial, were given peculiarly to Moses, and by him declared to the rest of 
the people. What weight is laid hereon, see Exod. xix. 10, 11, 17, 18; 
Deut. iv. 33, xxxiii. 2. In the first whereof, the work itself is declared ; 
in the latter, a distinguishing greatness and glory, above all other legisla- 
tions, is ascribed unto it. And it is worth the inquiry what might be the 
cause of this difference. No other appears to me, but that God thereby 
declared, that the law of the decalogue belonged immediately and personally 
to them all, and every one, upon the original right of the law of nature, 
which it did represent and express ; whereas all the other laws and statutes 
given to them by the mediation of Moses, belonged to that peculiar church 
state and economy of the covenant, which they were then initiated into, 
and. which was to abide to the time of the reformation of all things by 
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Jesus Christ. And it may be remembered here, and so in all the ensuing 
instances, that we have proved that the matter of this command is first, 
the separation of some time indefinitely to the worship of God, and then 
the limitation of that time to one day in seven. For this it requires, or no- 
thing at all which should be peculiar to a distinct precept is required in it, 
as we have before manifested. And this one consideration alone, is suffi- 
cient to evince its morality. 

2. This command, as all the rest of the decalogue, was written twice by 
the finger of God in tables of stone. And hereof there was a double rea- 
son. First. That it was a stable renovation, and objective representation of 
that law, which being implanted on the heart of man, and communicated 
unto him in his creation, was variously defaced, partly by the corruption 
and loss of that light through the entrance of sin, which should have 
guided us in the right apprehension and understanding of its dictates, and 
the obedience that it required; partly through a long course of corrupt 
conversation which the world had in the pursuit of the first apostasy, and 
according to the principles of it, plunged itself into. God now again fixed 
that law objectively, in a way of durable preservation, which in its primi- 
tive seat and subject was so impaired and defaced. And hereof the addi- 
tions mentioned, with peculiar respect to the application of the whole, or 
any part of it, to that people, were no impeachment, as acknowledged in 
the preface given to them all, containing a motive to their dutiful observance 
of the whole. And hence this law must necessarily be esteemed a part of 
the antecedent law of nature, neither can any other reason be given, why 
God wrote it himself, with those and only those that are so, in tables of 
stone. Secondly. This was done as an emblem, that the whole decalogue 
was a represention of that law, which by his Spirit he would write in the 
fleshly tables of the hearts of his elect. And this is well observed by the 
church of England, which after the reading of the whole decalogue, (the 
fourth command amongst the rest,) directs the people to pray, that God would 
write all these laws in their hearts. Now this concerneth only the moral 
law ; for although obedience unto all God’s ceremonial and typical institu- 
tions, whilst they were in force, was moral, and a part of the law written 
in the heart, or required in general in the precepts of the first table of the 
decalogue, yet those laws themselves had no place in the promise of the 
covenant, that they should be written in our hearts. For if it should be 
so, special grace would be yet administered for the observance of those 
laws, now they are abolished, which would not only be vain and use- 
less, but contradictory to the whole design of the grace bestowed upon us, 
which is to be improved in a due and genuine exercise of it. Neither doth 
God bestow any grace upon men, but withal he requires the exercise of it at 
their hands, If then this law was written in tables of stone, together with 
the other nine, that we might pray and endeavour to have it written in our 
hearts, according to the promise of the covenant, it is, and must be, of the 
nature of the rest; that is, moral and everlastingly obligatory. 

3. This commandment, like all the rest of the moral precepts, was pre- 
served in the ark ; whereas the law of ceremonial ordinances was placed 
in a book, written by Moses on the side of the ark, separable from it, or 
whence it might be removed. The ark on many acccounts was called the 
ark of the covenant, whereof (God assisting) I shall treat elsewhere. One 
of them was, that it contained in it nothing but that moral law, which was 
the rule of the covenant. And this was placed therein, to manifest that it 
was to have its accomplishment in him, who was the end of the law, Rom. 
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x. 3,4. For the ark, with the propitiatory, was a type of Jesus Christ, 
Rom. iii. 25. And the reason of the different disposal of the moral law 
in the ark, and of the ceremonial in a book on the side of it, was to mani- 
fest the inseparableness of the law from the covenant, and also the estab- 
lishing, accomplishment, and answering of the one law in Christ, with the, 
removal and abolishing of the other by him. For the law kept in the ark, 
which was the type of him, he was to fulfilin obedience, he was to answer its 
curse, and to restore it to its proper use in the new covenant ; not that which 
it had originally, when it was itself the whole of the covenant, but that which 
the nature of it requires in the moral obedience of rational creatures, 
whereof it is a complete and adequate rule, when the other law was utterly 
removed and taken away. And if that had been the end whereunto the law 
of the Sabbath had been designed, had it been absolutely eapable of aboli- 
tion in this world, it had not been preserved in the ark with the other nine, 
which are inseparable from man’s covenant obedience to God ; but had been 
left with other ceremonial ordinances at the side of the ark, ina readi- 
ness to be removed, when the appointed time should come. 

4. God himself separates this command from them which were ceremonial 
in their principal intention and whole subject-matter, when he calls the 
whole system of precepts in the two tables, by the name of the ten words 
or commandments, Deut. x. 4, WW DDN MTT ἽΞῚ ἼΩΝ OMIT Mwy nN 
Dap ὈῚΞ WaT Jima ‘Those ten words which the Lord spake unto you 
in the mount, out of the ‘midst of the fire, in the day of the assembly. 
No considerate person can read these words, but he will find a most 
sional emphasis in the several parts of them. The day of the assembly 
bap Dy, is that which the Jews so celebrate, under the name of the 
station in Sinai, the day that was the foundation of their church-state, when 
they solemnly covenanted with God about the observance of the law, Deut. 
ν. 24—27. And the Lord himself spake these words, that is, im an imme- 
diate and especial manner, which is still observed where any mention is 
made of them, as Exod. xx ; Deut. v. & x. and, saith Moses, he ‘ spake them 
unto you ; that is, immediately unto all the assembly, Deut. ν. 22: where 
it is added, that he spake, ‘ them out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, 
and of the thick darkness with a great voice, (that every individual person 
might hear it,) and he added no more.’ He spake not one word more, gave 
not one precept more, immediately to the whole people ; but the whole so- 
Jemnity of fire, thunder, lightning, earthquake, andsound of trumpet, immedi- 
ately ceased and disappeared. Then God entered on his treaty with Moses, 
wherein he revealed unto him, and instructed him in the ceremonial and 
judicial law, for the use of the people, who had now taken upon themselves 
the religious observance of what he should so reveal and appoint. Now, as 
the whole decalogue was hereby signalized, and sufficiently distinguished 
from the other laws and institutions which were of another nature; so in 
particular, this precept concerning the Sabbath, is distinguished from all 
those which were of the Mosaic pedagogy, in whose declaration Moses was 
the mediator between God and the people. And this was only upon the 
account of its participation in the same nature with the rest of the com- 
mands, however it may and do contain something in it that was peculiar to 
that people, as shall be shown afterwards. 

5. Whereas there is a frequent opposition made in the Old Testament 
between moral obedience, and the outward observance of ordinances of a 
merely arbitrary institution, there is no mention made of a weekly Sabbath 
in that case, though all ceremonial institutions are in one place or other 
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enumerated.“It is true, Isa. i. 13, the Sabbath is joined with the new moons, 
and its observance rejected in comparison of holiness and righteousness. 
But as this is expounded in the next verse, to be intended principally of. 
the appointed annual feasts or Sabbaths, so we do grant, that the Sabbath, 
as relating unto temple worship there intended and described, had that ac- 
companying it, which was peculiar to the Jews and ceremonial, as we shall 
show hereafter. But absolutely the observance of the Sabbath is not opposed 
unto, nor rejected, in comparison of other, or any moral duties. 

6. The observance of the Sabbath is pressed on the church, on the same 
grounds, and with the same promises, as the greatest and most indispensa- 
ble moral duties, and together with them opposed unto those fasts which be- 
longed to ceremonial institutions. To this purpose is the nature and use of 
it at large discoursed, Isa. lvin. 6—14. 

§ 46. Now it is assuredly worth our inquiry, what are the just reasons of 
the preference of the Sabbath above all positive institutions, both by the 
place given to it in the decalogue, as also on the account of the other special 
instances insisted on.” If you suppose the command of it to be ceremonial, 
then one of these two reasons, or both of them, must be alleged as the 
cause hereof. For this exaltation of it must arise, either from the excel- 
lency of it in itself and in its service, or from the excellency of its signifi- 
cation, or from both of them jointly. But these things cannot be pleaded 
or made use of to the purpose intended. For the service of it, as it was ob- 
served among the Jews, it is now earnestly pleaded, that it consisted in 
mere bodily rest, which is scarcely to be reckoned as any part of divine 
service at all. What is farther in it, is said to be only a mere circumstance 
of time, not in any thing better than that of place, which had an arbitrary 
determination also for a season. It cannot therefore be thus exalted and 
preferred above all other ordinances of worship upon the account of its 
service, seeing it is apprehended to be only a mere adjunct of other services, 
which were therefore more worthy than it, as every thing which is for itself, 
is more worthy than that which is only for another. And take it absolutely, 
place is a more noble circumstance than time in this case, considering that 
place being determined by an arbitrary institution in the building of the 
temple, became the most glorious and significant part of divine worship ; 
yet had it no place in the decalogue, but only in the Samaritan corruption 
added to it. It must therefore be upon the account of its signification, that 
it was thus peculiarly exalted and honoured. For the dignity, worth, and use 
of all ceremonial institutions, depended on their significancy, or their fitness 
and aptness to represent the things whereof they were types, with the 
especial worth of what they did peculiarly typify. And herem the Sabbath, 
even with the applications it had to the Judaical church-state, came short 
of many other divine services, especially the solemn sacrifices wherein the 
Lord Christ, with all the benefits of his death, was as it were evidently set 
forth crucified before their eyes. Neither therefore of these reasons, nor 
both of them in conjunction, can be pleaded as the cause of the manifold 
preference of the Sabbath above all ceremonial institutions. It remaineth 
therefore that it is solely on the account of its morality, and the invariable 
obligation thence arising unto its observance, that it is so joined with the 
precepts of the same nature; and such we have now, as [ suppose, suffi- 
ciently confirmed it to be. 

§ 47. I cannot but judge yet farther, that in the caution given by our 
Saviour unto his disciples, about praying that their flight should not be on 
the Sabbath day, Matt. xxxiv. 20, he doth declare the continued obligation 
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of the law of the Sabbath, as a moral precept upon all. It is answered by 
some, that it is the Judaical Sabbath alone that is intended, which he knew 
that some of his own disciples would be kept, for a season, in bondage to. 
For the ease, therefore, of their consciences in that matter, he gives them 
this direction. But many things on the other side are certain and indubi- 
table, which render this conjecture altogether improbable. For, 1. All real 
obligation to Judaical institutions was then absolutely taken away; and 
it is not to be supposed that our Lord Jesus Christ would beforehand lay 
in provision for the edification of any of his disciples in error. 2. Before 
that time came, they were sufliciently instructed doctrinally in the dissolu- 
tion of all obligation in ceremonial institutions. This was done principally 
by St. Paul in all his epistles, especially in that of the Hebrews them- 
selves at Jerusalem. 3. Those who may be supposed to have continued a 
conscientious respect to the Judaical Sabbath, could be no otherwise per- 
suaded of it, than were the Jews themselves in those days. But they all 
accounted themselves absolved in conscience from the law of the Sabbath, 
upon imminent danger in time of war, so that they might lawfully either 
fight or flee, as their safety did require. This is evident from the decree 
made by them under the Hasmonzans. And such imminent danger is now 
supposed by our Saviour; for he instructs them to forego all consideration 
of their enjoyments, and to shift merely for their lives. There was not, 
therefore any danger in point of conscience with respect to the Judaical 
Sabbath, to be then feared or prevented. But in general, those in whose 
hearts are the ways of God do know what an addition it is to the greatest 
of their earthly troubles, if they befal them in such seasons, as to deprive 
them of the opportunity of the sacred ordinances of God’s worship, and 
indispensably engage them in ways and works quite of another nature, when 
they stand in most need of these ordinances. There is, therefore, another 
auswer invented, namely, that our Lord Jesus in these words respected not 
the consciences of his disciples, but their trouble; and, therefore, joms the 
Sabbath day and the winter together, in directing them to pray for an ease 
and accommodation of that flight which was inevitable. For as the winter 
is unseasonable for such an occasion, so the law concerning the Sabbath was 
such, as that if any one travelled on that day above a commonly allowed 
Sabbath day’s journey, he was to be put to death. But neither is there any 
more appearance of truth in this pretence. For, 1. The power of capital 
punishments was before this time utterly taken away from the Jews, and all 
their remaining courts interdicted from proceeding many cause, wherein the 
lives of men were concerned. 2. The times intended were such, as wherein 
there was no course of law, justice, or equity amongst them, but all things 
were filled with rapine, confusion, and hostility, so that it is a vain imagi- 
nation, that any cognizance was taken about such cases as journeying on the 
Sabbath. 3. The dangers they were in, had made it free to them, as_ to 
legal punishments, upon their own principles, as was declared; so that 
these cannot be the reasons of the caution here given. It is at least, there- 
fore, most probable, that our Saviour speaks to his disciples upon a suppo- 
sition of the perpetual obligation of the law of the Sabbath, that they 
should pray to be delivered from the necessity of a flight on the day whereon 
the duties of it were to be observed, lest it falling out otherwise, should 
prove a great aggravation of their distress. 

§ 48. From these particular instances, we may return to the consideration 
of the law of the decalogue in general, and the perpetual power of exacting 
obedience wherewith it is accompanied. That in the Old Testament it 15 
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frequently declared to be universally obligatory, and hath the same efficacy 
ascribed to it, without putting in any exceptions to any of its commands or 
limitations of its number, I suppose will be granted. The authority of it 
is no less fully asserted in the New Testament, and that also absolutely 
without distinction, or the least intimation of excepting the fourth com- 
mand, from what is affirmed concerning the whole. It is of the law of the 
decalogue that our Saviour treats, Matt. v.17—19. This he affirms, that 
he came not to dissolve, as he did the ceremonial law, but to fulfil it; and 
then affirms, that not one jot or tittle of it shall pass away. And making 
thereon a distribution of the whole into its several commands, he declares 
his disapprobation of them who shall break or teach men to break any one 
of them. And men make bold with him, when they so confidently assert 
that they may break one of them, and teach others so to do, without offence. 
That this reacheth not to the confirmation of the seventh day precisely, we 
shall afterwards abundantly demonstrate. In like manner, St. James treats 
concerning the whole law, and all the commands of it, ch. u. 10, 11. 
And the argument he insists on for the observance of the whole, namely, 
the giving of it by the same authority, is confined to the decalogue, and the 
way of God’s giving therlaw thereof, or else it may be extended to all 
Mosaic institutions, expressly contrary to his intention. 

§ 49. It is known that many things are usually objected against the 
truth we have been pleading for ; namely, the morality of a sacred rest to 
God on one day in seven, from its relation to the law of creation, and the 
command for it in the decalogue. And it is known also, that what is so 
objected, hath been by others solidly answered and removed. But, because 
those objections or arguments have been lately renewed and pressed by a 
person of good learning and reputation, and a new reinforcement endea- 
voured to be given to them, I shall give them a new examination, and re- 
move them out of our way. 
᾿ς § 50. It is, then, objected in the first place, Disquisit. de Moralitate 
Sabbati, p. 7, ‘That the command for the observance of the Sabbath is a 
command of time, or concerning time only ; namely, that some certain and 
determinate time be assigned to the worship of God; and this may be 
granted to be moral. But time is no part of moral worship, but only a cir- 
cumstance of it, even as place is also. Therefore, the command that re- 
quires them in particular, cannot be moral ; for these, and the like circum- 
stances must necessarily be of a positive determination.’ 

Answ. 1. The whole force of this argument consists in this, that time ~ 
is but a help, instrument, or circumstance of worship, and therefore, is 
not moral worship itself, nor a part of moral worship, nor can so be. 
But this argument is not valid; for whatever God requires by his com- 
mand to be religiously observed, with immediate respect unto himself 
is a part of his worship. And this worship, as to the kind of it, 
follows the nature of the law whereby it is commanded. If that law be 
merely positive, so is the worship commanded, although it be a duty re- 
quired by the law of nature that we duly observe it when it is com- 
manded ; for by the law of nature God is to be obeyed in all his commands, 
of what sort soever they are. If that law be moral, so is the duty re- 
quired by it, and so is our obedience unto it. The only way, then, to prove 
that the observance of time is no part of moral worship, is this: namely, 
to manifest that the law whereby it is required, is positive, and not moral ; 
for that it is required by divine command, of the one sort or the other, is 
now supposed, And on the other side, from the consideration of the 
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thing itself naturally, as that it is an adjunct or circumstance of other 
things, no consequence ariseth to the determination of the nature of the 
law whereby it is required. | = 

2. Time abstractedly, or one day in seven absolutely, is not the adequate 
object of the precept, or the fourth commandment. But it is a holy rest 
to be observed unto God in his worship on such a day. And this, not 
a holy rest unto God in general, as the tendency and end of all our obe- 
dience and living unto him, but as an especial remembrance and representa- 
tion of the rest of God himself, with his complacency and satisfaction in 
his works, as establishing a covenant between himself and us. This is the 
principal subject of the command; ora stated day of a holy rest unto 
God in such a revolution of days or time. This we have proved to be 
moral from the foundation and reason of it, laid and given in the law of 
nature, revived and represented in the fourth command of the decalogue. 
Now, though place be an inseparable circumstance of all actions, and so 
capable of being made a circumstance of divine worship by divine positive 
command, as it was of old in the instance of the temple; yet no special 
or particular place had the least guidance or direction unto it in the law of 
nature, by any works or acts of God, whose instructive virtue belonged 
thereunto; and therefore, all places were alike free by nature; and every 
place wherein the worship of God was celebrated, was a natural circum- 
stance of the actions performed, and not a religious circumstance of worship, 
until a particular place was assigned and determined by positive command 
for that purpose. It is otherwise with time, as. hath been shown at large. 
And therefore, although any place, notwithstanding anything in the law of 
nature, might have been separated by positive institution unto the solemn 
worship of God, it doth not thence follow, as is pretended, that any time, a 
day in a monthly or annual revolution, might have been separated unto the 
like purpose, seeing God had given us indication of another limitation of 
it in the law of creation. 

§ 51. It is farther objected, Disquisit. p. 8, ‘That in the fourth com- 
mandment not one day in seven, but the seventh day precisely, is enjoined. 
The day was before made known unto the Israelites in the station at Marah, 
or afterwards at Alush; namely, the seventh day from the foundation of 
the world. This, in the command they are required to observe. Hence, 
the words of it are, that they should remember NAW7 oY MN that same 
Sabbath day, or that day of the Sabbath which was newly revealed unto 
them. This command, therefore, cannot be moral as to the limitation of 
time specified therein, seing it only confirms the observance of the seventh 
day Sabbath, which was before given unto the Hebrews in a temporary in- 
stitution.” And this is insisted on as the principal strength against the 
morality of the command. I shall first give you in my answer in general, 
and then consider the special improvements that are made of it. | 

1. Instances may be given, and have been given by all writers concerning 
the Hebrew tongue, wherein the prefixed letters sometimes answering the 
Greek prepositive articles, are redundant; and if at all emphatical, yet they 
do not at all limit, specify, or determine, see Ps. i. 4; Eccl. ii. 14; Ley. 
xvill. 5. The observation, therefore, that 7 is prefixed to naw, (which may 
possibly denote an excellency in the thing itself, but tends nothing to the 
determination of a certain day, but as it is afterwards declared to be one of 
seven,) is too weak to bear the weight of the inference intended. Nor will 
this be denied by any who ever aright considered the various use, and fre- 
quent redundancy of that prefix. 
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2. The Sabbath, or rest of a seventh day, was known and observed from 
the foundation of the world, as hath been proved. And, therefore, if from 
the prefix, we are to conclude a limitation, or determination to be intended 
in the words, ‘remember the Sabbath day,’ yet it respects only the original 
Sabbath, or the Sabbath in respect of its original, and not any new institu- 
tion of it. For, supposing the observance of the Sabbath to have been 
before in use, whether that use were only of late, or a few days before, or 
of more ancient times, even from the beginning of the world, the command 
concerning it may be well expressed by NAWT DY ΠΝ N33, ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day.’ 

3. Suppose that the Sabbath had received a limitation to the seventh day 
precisely, in the ordinance given unto that people in the first raining of 
manna ; then doth the observance of that day precisely by virtue of this 
command necessarily take place. And yet the command, which is but the 
revival of what was required from the foundation of the world, cannot be 
said to intend that day precisely in the first place. For the reason of, and 
in the original command for a Sabbatical rest, was God’s making the world 
in six days, and resting on the seventh ; which requires no more, but that 
in the continual revolution of seven days, six being allowed unto work, one 
should be observed a sacred rest to God. These words, therefore, ‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day,’ referring to the primitive command and reason of it, 
as is afterwards declared in the body of the law, require no more but a 
weekly day of rest, whereunto the seventh day is reduced, as added by an 
especial ordinance. And the reason of this commandment from the works 
of God, and the order of them, is repeated in the decalogue, because the 
instruction given us by them, being a part of the law of our creation, more 
subject unto a neglect, disregard, and forgetfulness, than those other parts of 
it, which were wholly innate in the principles of our nature ; it was neces- 
sary that the remembrance of it should beso expressly revived, when in the 
other precepts there is only a tacit excitation of our own inbred light and 
principles. 

4. The emphatical expression insisted on, ‘Remember the Sabbath day, 
hath respect to the singular necessity, use, and benefit of this holy observance, 
as also to that neglect and decay in its observance, which partly through 
their own sin, partly through the hardships that it met withal in the world, 
the church of former ages had fallen into. And what it had lately received 
of a new institution with reference unto the Israelites, falls also under this 
command, or is reduced unto it, as a ceremonial branch under its proper 
moral head, whereunto it is annexed. And whereas it is greatly urged, 
that the command of the ‘seventh day precisely is not the command of one 
day in seven; and that what God hath determined, as in this matter the 
day is, ought not to be indefinitely by us considered, it may be all granted 
without the least prejudice unto the cause wherein we are engaged. For, 
although the institution of the seventh day precisely, be somewhat distinct 
from one day in seven, as containing a determinate limitation of that which 
in the other notion is left indefinite ; yet this hinders not, but that God 
may appoint the one and the other ; the one in the moral reason of the law, 
the other by a special determination and institution. And this special in- 
stitution is to continue, unless it be abrogated or changed by his own autho- 
rity, which it may be, without the least impeachment of the moral reason of 
the whole law, and a new day be limited by the same authority, which hath 
been done accordingly, as we shall afterwards declare. 

§ 02. It is yet farther pleaded, (Disquisit. p. 9—12.), ‘That no dis- 
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tinction can be made between a weekly Sabbath, and the seventh day pre- 
cisely. And if any such difference be asserted, then if one of them be 
appointed in the fourth commandment, the other is not. For there are not 
two Sabbaths enjoined in it, but one. And it is evident, that there never 
was of old but one Sabbath. The Sabbath observed under the Old Testa- 
ment was that required and prescribed in the fourth commandment ; and 
so, on the other side, the Sabbath required in the decalogue, was that which 
was observed under the old Testament, and that only. Two Sabbaths, one 
of one day in seven, and the other of the seventh day precisely, are not to 
be fancied. Theseventh day, and that only was the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament, and of the decalogue.’ These things, I say, are at large pleaded 
by the forementioned author. 

Answ. 1, These objections are framed against a distinction used by ano- 
ther learned person, about the Sabbath as absolutely commanded in the 
decalogue, and as enjoined to practise under the Old Testament. But nei- 
ther he, nor any other sober person, ever fancied that there were two Sab- 
baths of old, one enjoined unto the church of the Israelites, the other 
required in the decalogue. But any man may, nay, every prudent man 
ought to distinguish between the Sabbath, as enjoined absolutely in words 
expressive of the law of our creation, and rule of our moral dependence on 
God, in the fourth command ; and the same Sabbath, as it had a temporary, 
occasional determination to the seventh day in the church of the Jews, by 
virtue of an especial intimation of the will of God, suited unto that ad- 
ministration of the covenant which that church and people were then admit- 
ted into. I see therefore no difficulty in these things. The fourth com- 
mandment doth not contain only the moral equity that some time should 
always be set apart unto the celebration of the worship of God; nor only 
the original instruction given us by the law of creation, and the covenant 
obedience required of us thereon, wherein the substance of the command 
doth consist ; but it expresseth moreover, the peculiar application of this 
command by the will of God, to the state of the church then erected by 
him, with respect unto the seventh day precisely, as before instituted and 
commanded, Exod. xvi. Nor is there here the least appearance of two 
Sabbaths, but one only is absolutely commanded unto all, and determined 
unto a certain day for the use of some for a season. 

§ 53. 2. That one day in seven only, and not the seventh day precisely, 
is directly and immediately enjoined in the decalogue ; and the seventh only 
with respect unto an antecedent Mosaic institution, with the nature of that 
administration of the covenant which the people of Israel were then taken . 
into; hath been evinced in our investigation of the causes and ends of the 
Sabbath preceding, and hath been cleared by many. And it seems evident 
to an impartial consideration. For the observance of one day in seven, be- 
longs unto every covenant of God with man. And the decalogue is the 
invariable rule of man’s walking before God, and living unto him; of what na- 
ture soever, on other reasons, the covenant be between them, whether that 
of works, or that of grace by Jesus Christ. The seventh day precisely be- 
longing unto the covenant of works, cannot therefore be first, but only oc- 
casionally intended in the decalogue. Nor doth it, nor can it, invariably 
belong unto our absolute obedience unto God, because it is not of the sub- 
stance of it, but is only an occasional determination of a duty, such as all 
other positive laws do give us. And hence there is in the command itself 
a difference put between a Sabbath day, and the arbitrary limitation of the 
seventh day, to be that day. For we are commanded to remember the Sab- 
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bath day, not the seventh day, and the reason given (as is elsewhere obsery- 
ed) is, because ‘ God blessed and sanctified the Sabbath day,’ (in the close 
of the command, where the formal reason of our obedience is expressed) 
not the seventh day. Nor is indeed the joint observance of the seventh day 
precisely unto all to whom this command is given, that is, to all who take 
the Lord to be their God, possible ; though it were to the Jews in the land 
of Palestine, who were obliged to keep that day. For the difference of the 
climate in the world will not allow it. Nor did the Jews ever know whe- 
ther the day they observed, was the seventh from the creation; only they 
knew it was so from the day whereon manna was first given unto them. 
And the whole revolution and computation of time by days, was sufficiently 
interrupted in the days of Joshua and Hezekiah, from allowing to think the 
observance of the seventh day to be moral. And it is a rule to judge of 
the intention of all laws divine and human, that the meaning of the precep- 
tive part of them is to be collected from the reasons annexed to them, or 
inserted in them. Now the reasons for a sacred rest that are intimated and 
stated in this command, do no more respect the seventh day, than any other 
in seven. Six days are granted to labour, that is in number, and not more 
in a septenary revolution. , Nor doth the command say any thing, whether 
these six days shall be the first or the last in the order of them. And 
any day, is as meet for the performance of the duties of the Sabbath, as the 
seventh, if in a like manner designed thereunto ; which things are at large 
pleaded by others. 

§ 54. It hath hitherto been allowed generally, that the fourth command- 
ment doth at least include something in it that is moral, or else indeed no 
colour can be given unto its association with them that are absolutely so in 
the decalogue. This is commonly said to be, that some part of our time be 
dedicated to the public worship of God. But as this would overthrow the 
pretension before mentioned, that there could be no moral command about 
time, which is but a circumstance of moral duties, so the limitation of that 
time to one day in seven is so evidently a perpetually binding law, that it 
will not be hard to prove the unchangeable obligation that is on all men to 
the observance of it, which is all, that for the substance is contended for. 
To avoid this it is now affirmed, (Disquisit. p. 14.) That, Morale quarti 
precepti est, non unum diem sed totum tempus vite nostre quantum id 
fieri potest, impenden dumesse cultui Dei, querendo regnum Dei et justitiam 
ejus, atque inserviendo edificationi proximi: quo pertinet ut Deo serviamus, 
ejus beneficia agnoscamus et celebremus, eum invocemus Spiritu, fidem nos- 
tram testemur confessione oris, &c. ‘This is that which is moral in the 
fourth commandment, namely, that not one day, but as much as may be, 
our whole lives, be spent in the worship of God, in seeking his kingdom 
and the righteousness thereof, and in furthering the edification of our neigh- 
bour. Hereunto it belongeth, that we should serve God, acknowledge and 
celebrate his benefits, pray unto him in spirit, and testify our faith by our 
confession.’ 

ὁ 55. Answ. It is hard to discover how any of these things have the 
least respect unto the fourth commandment, much more how the morality 
of it should consist in them. Fr all the instances mentioned, are indeed 
required in the first precept of the decalogue, that only excepted, of taking 
care to promote the edification of our neighbour, which is the sum and sub- 
stance of the second table, expressed by our Saviour by ‘loving our neigh- 
bour as ourselves.’ To live unto God, to believe and trust in him, to ac- 
knowledge his benefits, to make confession of him in the world, are all 
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especial moral duties of the first commandment. It cannot therefore be 
apprehended, how the morality of the fourth commandment should consist 
in them. And if there be nothing else moral in it, there is certainly nothing 
moral in it at all. For these things and the like are claimed from it, and 
taken out of its possession, by the first precept. And thereunto doth the 
general consideration of time, with respect to these duties belong, namely, 
that ‘we should live unto God, whilst we live in this world.’ For we live 
in time, and that is the measure of our duration and continuance. Some- 
thing else therefore must be found out to be moral in the fourth command- 
ment, or it must be denied plainly to have any thing moral in it. 

§ 56. It is farther yet pleaded, that the ‘Sabbath was a type of our 
spiritual rest in Christ, both that which we have in him at present by grace, 
and that which remains for us in heaven. Hence it was a shadow of goed 
things to come, as were all other ceremonial institutions. But that the 
same thing should be moral, and a shadow, is a contradiction. That which 
is a shadow, can in no sense be said to be moral, nor on the contrary. The 
Sabbath therefore was merely ceremonial.’ 

Answ. It doth not appear, it cannot be proved, that the Sabbath, either 
as to its first original, or as to the substance of the command of it in the deca- 
logue, was typical or instituted to prefigure any thing that was future. Yea, 
the contrary is evident, For the law of it was given before the first pro- 
mise of Christ, as we have proved, and that in the state of innocence, and 
while the covenant of works was in perfect force, wherein there was no re- 
spect to the mediation of Christ. I do acknowledge, that God did so order 
all his works in the first creation, and under the law of nature, as that they 
might be suitable morally to represent his works under the new creation, 
which} from the analogy of our redemption to the creation of all things, is 
so called. And hence, according to the eternal counsel of God, were all 
things meet to ‘be gathered into an head in Christ Jesus.’ On this account 
there is an instructive resemblance, between the works of one sort and of 
the other. So the rest of God, after the works of the old creation, is an- 
swered by the rest of the Son of God, upon his laying the foundation of 
the new heavens and new earth, in his resurrection. But that the Sabbath 
originally, and in its whole nature, should bea free institution to prefigure, and 
as In a shadow to represent any thing spiritual or mystical, afterwards to be 
introduced, is not, nor can be proved. It was indeed originally a moral 
pledge of God’s rest, and of our interest therein, according to the tenor of 
the covenant of works; which things belong unto our relation unto God, by 
virtue of the law of our creation. It continueth to retain the same nature, 
with respect to the covenant of grace. When it had annexed to it, what 
applications it received to the state of the Mosaic Pedagogy, which were 
temporary and umbratile, shall be declared afterwards. 

§ 57. But it is yet pleaded from an enumeration of the parts of the 
fourth commandment, that there can be nothing moral as to our purpose 
in it. And these are said to be three. ‘First. The determination of the 
seventh day to be a day of rest. Secondly. The rest itself commanded 
on that day. Thirdly. The sanctification of that rest unto holy worship. 
Now neither of these can be said to be moral. Not the first, for it is con- 
fessedly ceremonial. The second is a thing in its own nature indifferent, 
having nothing of morality in it, antecedent unto a positive command. 
Neither is the third moral, being only the means or manner of performing 
that worship which is moral.’ 

Answ. It will not be granted, that this is a sufficient analysis or distribu- 
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tion of. the parts of this command. The principal subject-matter of it is 
omitted, namely, the observance of ‘one day in seven’ to the ends of a sa- 
cred rest. For we are required in it to sanctify the ‘Sabbath of the Lord 
our God,’ which was a seventh day in a hebdomadal revolution of days. 
Supply this in the first place in the room of the ‘determination of the 
seventh day to be that day,’ which evidently follows it in the order of na- 
ture, and this argument vanisheth. Now it is here only tacitly supposed, 
not at all proved, that one day in seven is not required. 

2. Rest, in itself absolutely considered, is no part of divine worship an- 
tecedently unto a divine positive command. But a rest from our own 
works, which might be of use and advantage unto us, which bythe law of 
our creation we are to attend to in this world, that we may attend and apply 
ourselves to the worship of God, and solemnly express our universal de- 
pendence upon him in all things ; a rest representing the rest of God-in his 
covenant with us, and observed as a pledge of our entering into his rest- by 
. virtue of that covenant, and according to the law of it; such as is the rest 
here enjoined, is a part of the worship of God. This is the rest which we 
are directed unto by the law of our creation, and which by the moral reason 
of this command is enjoined unto us, on one day in seven; and in these 
things consists the morality of this precept, on account of which it hath a 
place in the decalogue, which on all the considerations before mentioned, 
could not admit of an association with one that was purely ceremo- 
nial. 

3. Granting the dedication of some time, or part of time, to the so- 
jemn worship of God to be required in this command, as is by all gene- 
rally acknowledged ; and let a position be practically advanced against this, 
which we insist on, namely, that ‘ one day in seven’ is the time determined 
and limited for that purpose, and we shall quickly perceive the mischieyous 
consequents of it. For when men have taken out of the hand of God the 
division between the time that is allowed unto us for our own occasions, 
and what is to be spent in his service ; and have cast off all influencing direc- 
tion from his example of working six days, and resting the seventh ; and all 
guidance from that seemingly perpetual direction that is given us, of em- 
ploying ordinarily six days in the necessary affairs of this life ; they will find 
themselves at no small loss what to fix upon, or wherein to acquiesce in this 
matter. It must either be left to every individual man to do herein as 
seems good unto him; or there must an umpirage of it be committed to 
others, either to the church or to the magistrate. And hence we may ex- 
pect as many different determinations and limitations of time, as there are 
distinct ecclesiastical or political powers amongst Christians. What variety 
and changeableness would hence ensue, what confusion this would cast all 
the disciples of Christ into, according to the prevalence of superstition or 
profaneness, in the minds of those who claim this power of determining and 
limiting the time of public worship, is evident unto all. The instance of | 
holydays as they are commonly called, will farther manifest what of itself 
lies naked under every rational eye. The institution and observance of them 
was ever resolved into the moral part of this command, for the dedicating 
of some part of our time unto God; but the determination hereof being not 
of God, but left to the church, as it is said, one church multiplies them 
without end, until they grow an unsupportable yoke unto the people ; ano- 
ther reduceth this number into a narrower compass, a third rejects them all; 
and no two churches that are independent ecclesiastically and politically one 
on the other, do agree about them. And so will, and must the matter fall 
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out, as to the special day whereof we discourse, when once the determina- 
tion of it by divine authority is practically rejected. As yet men deceive 
themselves in this matter, and pretend that they believe otherwise than in- 
deed they do. Let them come once soberly to join their opinion of their 
liberty and their practise together, actually rejecting the divine limitation of 
one day in seyen, and they will find their own consciences under more dis- 
order than yet they are aware of. 

Again, if there be no day determined in the fourth command, but only 
the seventh precisely, which is ceremonial, with a general rule that some 
time is to be dedicated to the service of God, there is no more of morality 
in this command, than in any of those for the observance of new moons, 
and annual feasts with jubilees and the like; in all which the same general 
equity is supposed, and a ceremonial day limited and determined. And if 
it be so, as far as I can understand, we may as lawfully observe new 
moons and jubilees, as a weekly day of rest, according to the custom of 
all churches. Α 

§ 58. The words of the apostle Paul, Col. ii. 16, 17, are at large insisted 
on to prove that the Sabbath was only typical, and a shadow of things fu- 
ture. ‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect 
of an holyday, or of the new moon, (7 σαββατων) or of the Sabbaths, or 
Sabbath days; which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Christ. For hence they say it will follow, that there is nothing moral in 
the observance of the Sabbath ; seeing it was a mere type and shadow, as 
were other Mosaical institutions; as also that it is absolutely abolished and 
taken away in Christ. 

Answ: This place must be afterwards considered, I shall here only briefly 
speak unto it. And, 1. It is known and confessed, that at that time all 
Judaical observances of days, or the days which they religiously observed, 
whether feasts or fasts, weekly, monthly, or annual, were by themselves and 
by others, called their Sabbaths, as we have before evinced. And that kind 
of speech which was then in common use, is here observed by our apostle. 
Tt must therefore necessarily be allowed, that there were two sorts of Sab- 
baths amongst them. The first and principal was the weekly Sabbath, so 
called from the rest of God upon the finishing of his works. This being 
designed for sacred and religious uses, other days separated unto the same 
ends in general, came from their analogy thereunto, to be called Sabbaths 
also, yea, were so called by God himself, as hath been declared. But 
the distinction and difference between these Sabbaths was great. The 
one of them was ordained from the foundation of the world, before the 
entrance of sin, or giving of the promises, and so belonged to all man- 
kind in general; the other were appointed in the wilderness, as a part 
of thé peculiar church worship of the Israelites, and-so belonged unto 
them only. The one of them was directly commanded in the decalogue, 
wherein the law of our creation was revived and expressed ; the other 
have their institution expressly among the residue of ceremonial tempo- 
rary ordinances. Hence they cannot be both comprised: under the same 
denomination, unless upon some reason ‘that is common to both sorts 
alike. So when God saith of them all, ‘You shall observe my Sabbaths,’ 
it is upon a reason common to them all, namely, that they were all com- 
manded of God, which is the formal reason of our obedience, of what na- 
ture soever his commands are, whether moral or positive. Nor can both 
these sorts be here understood under the same name, unless it be with re- 
spect unto something that is common to both. Allow therefore the distinc- 
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tions between them before mentioned, which cannot soberly be denied, and 
as to what they agree in, namely, what is or was in the weekly primary 
Sabbath of the same nature with those days of rest which were so called in 
allusion thereunto, and they may be allowed to have the same sentence 
given concerning them. That is, so far the weekly Sabbath may be said to 
be a shadow, and to be abolished. 

2. It is evident, that the apostle in this place dealeth with them who 
endeavoured -to introduce Judaism absolutely, or the whole system of 
Mosaic ceremonies into the observance of the Christian church. Circum- 
cision, their feasts and new moons, their distinctions of meats and drinks, 
he mentioneth directly in this place. And therefore he deals about these 
things so far as they were Judaical, or belonged unto the economy of Moses, 
and no otherwise. If any of them fell under any other consideration, so 
far as they did so, he designeth not to speak of them. Now, those things 
only were Mosaic, which being instituted by Moses, and figurative of good 
things to come, or the things which being of the same nature with the 
residue of his ceremonies, were before appointed, but accommodated by him 
to the use of the church which he built ; such as sacrifices and circumcision. 
For they were all of them nothing else but an obscure adumbration of the 
things whereof Christ was the body. So far then as the weekly Sabbath 
had any additions made unto it, or limitation given of it, or directions for 
the manner of its observance, or respected the services then to be performed 
in it, and by all accommodated unto that dispensation of the covenant which 
the posterity of Abraham was then brought into, it was a shadow, and is 
taken away by Christ, ..'Therewith falls its limitation to the seventh day, its 
rigorous observance, its penal sanction, being a sign between God and 
that people; in a word, every’ thing in it, and about it, that belonged 
unto the then present administration of the covenant, or was accommo- 
dated to the Judaical church or state. But now if it be proved that 
the septenary sacred rest was appointed in paradise, that it hath its 
foundation in the law of creation, that thereon it was observed antece- 
dently unto the institution of Mosaic ceremonies, and that God re- 
newed the command concerning it, in his system of moral precepts mani- 
foldly distinguished from all ceremonial ordinances ; so far, and in these re- 
spects it hath no concern in these words of the apostle. 

3. It cannot be said, that the religious observance of one day in seven, 
or a holy rest unto God, is abolished by Christ, without casting a great 
reflection of presumption on all the churches of Christ in the world, I mean 
that now are or ever wereso; for they have all observed, anddo so observe such 
a day. I shall not now dispute about the authority of the church to ap- 
point days unto holy or religious uses, to make holydays. Let it be granted 
to be, whatever any yet hath pretended or pleaded that itis. But this I 
say, that where God by his authority had commanded the observance of a 
day to himself, and the Lord Christ by the same authority hath taken off 
that command, and abolished that institution ; it is not in the power of all 
the churches in the world, to take up the religious observance of that day 
to the same ends and purposes. It is certain that God did appoint that a 
Sabbath of rest should be observed unto him, and for the celebration of his 
solemn worship on one day in seven. The whole command of God to this 
effect is now pleaded to be dissolved, and all obligation from thence unto 
its observance to be abolished, in and by Christ. ‘Then say I, it is unlawful 
for any church or churches in the world to reassume this practice, and tu 
impose the observance ot it, on the disciples ot Christ. Be it that the 
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church may appoint holydays of its own, that have no foundation in, nor 
relation to the law of Moses ; yet doubtless it ought not to dig any of his 
ceremonies out of their grave, and impose them on the necks of the disciples 
of Christ. Yet so must it be thought to do by the constant practice and 
injunction hereof, on this hypothesis, namely, that the religious observance 
of one day in seven, is absolutely abolished by Christ, as a mere part of the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances, which was nailed to his 
cross and buried with him. 

4, Herewith fall the arguments taken from the apostle’s calling the Sab- 
bath in this place a shadow. For it is said, that nothing which is moral 
can be a shadow. Itis true, that which is moral, so far as it is moral, can- 
not be a shadow. We therefore say, that the weekly observance of a day 
of rest, from the foundation of the world, whereunto a general obligation 
was laid on all men unto its observance, the command whereof was a part 
of the moral law of God, was no shadow, nor is so called by the apostle, 
nor did typify good things to come. But that which is in its own nature 
moral, may in respect of some peculiar manner of its observance, in such a 
time or season, and by some adjuncts annexed to it, in respect whereof it 
becomes a part of ceremonial worship, be so far, and in those respects es- 
teemed a shadow, and as such pass away. In brief, the command itself, of 
observing one day in seven as a holy rest unto God, hath nothing Aaroni- 
cal or typical in it, but hath its foundation in the light of nature, as directed 
by the works of God and his rest thereon. For its limitation precisely to the 
last day of the week, with other directions and injunctions for and in the 
manner of its observance, they were Mosaic, and as a shadow are departed, 
as we shall manifest in our ensuing Exercitations. 

§ 59. But yet neither can it be absolutely-proved if we would insist thereon, 
that the weekly Sabbath is in any sense intended in these words of the 
apostle. For he may design the Sabbatical years which were instituted 
among that people, and probably now pressed by the Judaizing teachers on 
the Gentile proselytes. Nor will the exception put in from some of theRabbins 
that the Sabbatical years were not to be observed out of the land of Canaan, 
from which Colosse was far enough distant, reinforce the argument to this 
purpose. For as men in one place, may have their consciences exercised 
and bound with the opinion of what is to be done in another, though they 
cannot engage in the practice of it whilst they are absent; so our apostle 
chargeth the Galatians, as far distant from Canaan as the Colossians, that 
when they began to judaize, they observed years as well as days, and months, 
and times, which could respect only the Sabbatical years that were instituted 
by the law of Moses. 
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EXERCITATION XXXVIII. 


FOURTH EXERCITATION CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


§ 1, The Sabbath how required by the law of nature, as a covenant. § 2. Explanations of 
the law of the Sabbath, in the fourth precept of the decalogue. § 3. The law of creation 
and covenant of works, renewed in the church of Israel, with what alterations. § 4. The 
Sabbath, why said to be given peculiarly to the Israelites. § 5. Change in the covenant, 
introduceth a change in the Sabbath. §6. The whole nature of the Judaical Sabbath, 
and how it is abolished. ᾧ 7. The sense of the Jews concerning the original of the Sab- 
bath rejected. § 8. The first appropriation of the law of the Sabbath to that people, 
Exod. xvi. ὁ 9. Their mistakes about the observance of it. ὃ 10. The giving of the law 
on mount Sinai, with the ends of it. ὁ 11. Nature of the fourth commandment thereon ; 
what ceremonial in it. ᾧ 12. Renovation of the command of the Sabbath, Exod, xxxi. 
12, 13. ὃ 13. Occasion hereof. § 14. Appropriations made of the Sabbath to the 
church of Israel in this renovation, § 15. The commandment renewed again, Exod. 
xxxiv. 21. New additions made to it. § 16. So also, Exod. xxxv.2,3. §17. The 
whole matter stated, Deut. ν, 13—15. ὃ 18. The conclusion. 


§ 1. We have declared how the observance of a septenary sacred rest is 
required by the moral law, or the law of our creation. Now this is not ab- 
solutely and merely as it is a law; but as it contained a covenant between 
God and man. A law it might have been, and not have had the nature of 
a covenant, which doth not necessarily follow upon either its instructive or 
preceptive power. Yet it was originally given in the counsel of God to that 
end, and accompanied with promises and threatenings, whence it had the 
nature of a covenant. By virtue of this law as a covenant, was the ob- 
servance of a Sabbath prescribed and required, as a token and pledge of 
God’s rest in that covenant, in the performance of the works whereon it was 
constituted; and of the interest of man in that rest, as also a means 
of entrance into it. On this ground it should have been observed in 
the state of innocence, wherein the law of it was given and declared, For 
it was no less necessary unto that state and condition, than unto any other 
wherein God requireth covenant obedience of men; nor, considering the 
nature and ends of a holy rest or Sabbath, can any reason be given, why it 
should be thought to be accommodated only to the admiistration of 
the covenant under the Old Testament after the giving of the law, where- 
unto by some it is appropriated. 

§ 2. It is true, indeed, that in the fourth commandment, there is an 
explanation of the rest of the Sabbath, so far as it consisteth in a cessation 
from our own works, that are of use and advantage to the outward man in 
this life, suited as unto the state and condition of mankind in general since 
the fall, so unto the especial state of the Jews, at that time when the law 
was given; as there was also in the additional appendix of the first com- 
mandment. But for the substance of it, the same kind of rest was to be ob- 
served in the state of innocence, and was necessary thereunto, on the 
grounds before insisted on. Servile labour, with trouble, sweat, and 
yexation, was occasioned by the curse, Gen. iii, 17—19. The state also of 
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servants and handmaids, such as was then, and is still in use, followed on 
the entrance of sin, though merely to serve, be no part of the curse, 1 Cor. 
vil. 20, 21, as having its foundation in that subordination which is natural. 
And the government of servants ought not to be despotical, but paternal, 
Gen. xviii. 19. In these things there was some variation, supposed in the 
giving of the decalogue, as to their outward manner, from the original state 
of things amongst mankind, But there was also work required of man, or 
labour in the earth, with reference unto his natural life or subsistence in this 
world, in the state of innocence. For it is said expressly, that Ged put man 
into the garden, mnw>) may>, Gen. ii. 15, to labour in it; and to preserve 
it by labour for his use. A cessation, therefore, from bodily labour was 
consistent with, and useful unto that condition, that men thereby might be 
enabled to give themselves, (in the season they were directed unto by 
the works and example of God,) wholly to the special ends of living unto 
him according to the covenant made with them, 

There is nothing, therefore, in the fourth commandment, directing unto 
six days of labour, and requiring a seventh unto rest, that is inconsistent, or 
not compliant with the law of our creation, and the state-of living unto God 
constituted thereby; although the manner of that work and labour be 
varied frem what originally it was. Likewise in that state of mankind, 
there was to be a superiority of some over others. This the natural relation 
of parents and children makes manifest. And these latter were in the 
worship of God, to be under the government and direction of the other. 
And unto this natural equity, is all subjection to magistrates in subjects, 
and masters in servants, reduced in the fifth commandment. So then, the 
outward variations, which are in these things supposed in the fourth com- 
mandment, do not in the least impeach its morality, or hinder but that for 
the substance of it, it may be judged a law natural and moral, and a true 
_representation of a part of the law of our creation. 

§ 3. Seeing, therefore, that the moral law, as a covenant between God 
and man, required this sacred rest, as we have proved; we must inquire 
what place, as such, it had in the Mosaic economy, whereon the true reason 
and notion of the Sabbath as peculiarly Judaical, doth depend. For the 
Sabbath being originally annexed to the covenant between God and man, 
the renovation of the covenant doth necessarily require an especial renova- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the change of the covenant as to the nature of it, 
must in like manner introduce a change of the Sabbath. And we shall find, 
that the covenant of the law, or of works, had a twofold renovation in the 
church of Israel, in the framing and constitution of it. These rendered it 
their especial covenant, although it was not absolutely a new covenant, nor 
is it so called, but is every-where called the old; and hence the Sabbath be- 
came peculiarly theirs. 

1. It was renewed unto them materially. It was originally written in 
the heart of man, or concreated with the faculties of his soul; where its 
light and principles being excited, guided, and variously affected with the 
consideration of the works of God, (proposed unto him with an instructive 
ability, for that end, whose directions concurred to the making up of 
the entire law of creation,) was evidently directive unto all the duties which 
God in the first covenant required at our hands. By the entrance of sin, 
with the corruption and debasing: of the faculties of our souls, which ensued 
thereon, whereby the alteration in our natures, the principal seat and sub- 
ject of this law was so great, as that we lost the image of God, or that light 
and knowledge into our duty with respect unto him, which was necessary 
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for us in that covenant; the law itself became insufficient, a lame and im- 
perfect guide unto the ends of the covenant. 

Besides, the aspectable creation, the outward medium of instructing man 
in the knowledge of the goodness, power, and wisdom of God, being for our 
sin brought under the curse, and the creature into bondage, the contempla- 
tion of it would not so clearly, distinctly, and perfectly represent him unto 
us, as formerly. Let men fancy what they please, and please themselves 
whilst they will with their fancies, all things both within and without, in 
the whole creation, were brought into such disorder and confusion by the 
entrance of sin, as that the law of nature was utterly insufficient to enable 
us to, or to guide us in our living unto God, according to the tenor of the 
first covenant. 

There were, and are indeed general notions of good and evil indelibly 
implanted in the faculties of our souls, with a power of judging concerning 
our actions and moral practices, whether they are conformable to those 
notions, with respect unto the superior judgment of God. But besides the 
impairing of the principles of these notions before mentioned, they were of 
old variously obscured, perverted, and stifled, by customs, prejudices, and by 
the power of sin in the world, so that they were of little use as unto a due 
performance of covenant duties, indeed of none at all, in reference to any 
acceptance with God. 

Wherefore God erecting his church, and renewing the knowledge of 
himself, and of man’s duty towards him, in the posterity of Abraham, he 
gave unto them afresh, in the first place, the precepts of the law and 
covenant of nature, for the guide and rule of their obedience. And that 
this might now be permanent, he reduced the substance of the whole law 
unto ten words or commands, writing them in tables of stone, which he ap- 
pointed to be sacredly kept amongst them. The law thus declared and 
written by him, was the same, I say, materially, and for the substance of it, 
with the law of our creation, or the original rule of our covenant obedience 
unto God. Yet in it, as thus transcribed, there was an innovation both in its 
form and principle of obligation. For as to its form or directive power, it 
was now made external and objective unto the mind of man, which before 
was principally internal and subjective. And the immediate obligation unto 
its observance among that people, was now from the promulgation of 
it on Mount Sinai, and the deliveran®e of it unto them thereon. Hence it 
was prefaced with motives peculiar to their state and condition, and its ob- 
servance continually pressed on them afterwards, with arguments taken 
from their peculiar relation to God, with his love and benefits unto them. 
This gave it a new respect, because there was nothing originally in it, nor 
belonging unto it, but what was equally common unto all mankind. Now 
this alteration in the law and covenant of creation, as applied unto the 
church of the Israelites, did also affect the law of the Sabbath, which was a 
part of it. It was now no more to them a mere moral command only, 
equally regarding all mankind, but had a temporary respect given unto it, 
which was afterwards to be abolished and taken away. So was it with the 
whole law, and so was it with the Sabbath in particular. To take up, 
therefore, the observance of it, as appointed in the decalogue, not as 
a material transcript of the law of nature merely, but as under its renovation 
to the church of Israel, is a groundless and unwarrantable going over into a 
part of abolished Judaism. For, : 

§ 4. Secondly. The law was renewed as an ingredient into that economy 
under which God was pleased to bring his church at that time, before the 
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exhibition of the promise, or the accomplishment of it. And sundry things 
are to be observed herein. 

1. That God did not absolutely bring that people under the covenant of 
works in all the rigour of it, according to its whole law and tenor, to stand 
or fall absolutely by its promises or threatenings. For although the law 
contained the whole rule of the covenant, and on the considerations to be 
afterwards mentioned, it is often called the covenant of God with that 
people, yet were they not absolutely tied up to it, and concluded by it, as to 
the eternal issue of living unto God. This arose from the interposition of 
the promise ; for the promise of grace in Christ, being given upon the first 
entrance of sin for the relief and salvation of the elect, and bemg solemnly 
renewed to Abraham and his seed four hundred and thirty years before the 
giving of the law to his posterity, there was a blessed relief provided therein 
against the curse and threatenings annexed to the first covenant, for all them 
that betook themselves to it, and made use of it. Notwithstanding, I say, 
this renovation of the first covenant materially unto them, they were so far 
freed from its covenant terms, as that they had a relief provided against what 
they could not answer in it, with the consequences thereof. 

2. From the nature and tenor of the covenant of works, so renewed 
amongst that people, there was begotten in their minds such a respect unto 
the rigour of its commands, the manner of their observance, or of obedience 
unto them, with the dread of its curse awfully denounced amongst them, as 
brought a servile and bondage frame of spirit upon them, in all wherein they 
had to do with God, by virtue of the law and rule of that covenant. This 
frame of spirit, as that which stands in direct opposition to the freedom and 
liberty purchased for us by Jesus Christ, to serve God in righteousness and 
holiness without fear all our days, is much insisted on by the apostle Paul, 
especially in his epistles to the Romans and Galatians. And in their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in particular, they were under this bondage, filling 
them with many scrupulous anxieties, which arose not from the law of the 
Sabbath itself, as originally given unto man in the state of innocence, but 
from the accommodation of the law thereof unto them, after the entrance of 
sin. And hereby their Sabbath rest became to them a great part of their 
wearying burdensome yoke, which is taken off in Christ. 

3. This law was yet proposed to that church and people in the manner 
and form of a covenant, and not only¥materially, as a law or rule. This it 
had from the promises and threatenings which it was attended withal. 
There was adjoined to it, ‘Do this, and live ;’ and, the ‘man that doth these 
things shall live in them ;’ as also, ‘Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things written in the law to do them.’ Not that it was hereby 
absolutely constituted a covenant, which eventually and finally they were to 
live or die by, (for, as we showed before, there was a relief provided against 
that condition in the promise,) but God gave the old covenant a special 
revival, though with respect to other ends than were originally intended in 
it. ence this covenant-form given to it, rendered the obedience of that 
people in a great measure servile, for it gendered unto bondage. 

4. The law being attended with various explanations, and many ordi- 
nances of judgment, deduced from the principles of moral right and equity 
contained in it, was made the rule of the polity and government of that 
people, as a holy nation under the rule of God himself, who was their king. 
For their polity for the kind of it was a theocracy, over which God 
in an especial manner presided, as their Governor and King. And hence 
he affirms, that when they would choose another king over them after the 
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manner of the nations, that they rejected him from reigning over them, 
though they resolved to adhere to his laws, and the manner of government 
prescribed to them. And this was peculiar to that people. Hence the 
Sabbath amongst them came to have an absolute necessity accompanying 
it, of an outward carnal observance, the neglect whereof, or acting any thing 
against the law of it, was to be punished with death. 

5. Unto this renovation of the covenant in the manner, and for the ends 
expressed, there was added a typical church-state, with a great number of 
religious laws and ordinances, in themselves carnal and weak, but mystically 
significant of spiritual and heavenly things; and instructive how to use the 
promise that was before given, for their relief from the rigour and curse of 
the law or covenant now proposed unto them. And in all these things did 
the covenant of God made with that people in the wilderness consist. The 
foundation, matter, manner of administration, promises, and threatenings of 
it, were the same with the covenant of works; but they were all accommo- 
dated to their ecclesiastical and political estate, with especial respect unto 
their approaching condition in the land of Canaan, only there was, in the 
promise, new ends and a new use given to it, with a relief against its ngour 
and curse. 

§ 4. On the account of the accessions that were thus made to the law, 
and especially to the observance of the Sabbath, is it often mentioned in the 
Scripture, as that which God had in a peculiar manner given to the 
Israelites, in whose special worship it had so great a place, many of their 
principal ordinances having a great respect to it; it being also the only 
means of keeping up the solemnity of natural worship in their synagogues 
among the people, Acts xv. 21. Thus God says concerning them, that ‘he 
gave them his Sabbaths in the wilderness, to be a sign between him 
and them, Ezek. xx. 10—12. And it is said of the same time, Neh. ix. 14, 
that ‘he made known unto them his holy Sabbath ; that is, in the manner, 
and for the ends expressed. Nor is there any need why we should say, that 
‘he gaye them’ intends no more but that he restored the knowledge of the 
Sabbath amongst them, the memory whereof they had almost lost, although 
that interpretation of the expression might be justified. For he says 
nowhere, that he then gave his Sabbaths, but that he then peculiarly gave 
them unto that people, and that for the ends mentioned. For the Sabbath 
was originally a moral pledge and expression of God’s covenant rest, and 
our rest in God. And now was it appointed of God, to be a sign of the 
special administration of the covenant which was then enacted. Hence it 
is said, that he gave it them as a perpetual covenant, Exod. xxxi. 16, that 
they might know him to be the Lord that sanctified them, ver. 13, that is, 
their God according to the tenor of that covenant, which was to continue 
throughout their generations, that is, until the new covenant should be 
brought in and established by Christ. Thus was it peculiarly given unto 
them ; and so far as it was so, as it was a sign of their covenant, as it was 
then first given, so it is now abolished. For, 

§ 5. The renovation and change of the covenant must and did introduce 
a change in the rest annexed to it. For a Sabbath, or a holy rest belongs 
to every covenant between God and man. But as for the kind and nature 
of it, as to its ends, use, and manner of observance, it follows the special 
kind or nature of that covenant wherein we at any season walk before God. 
Now, the original covenant of works being, in this representation of it on 
Sinai, not absolutely changed or abolished, but afresh represented to the 
people, only with a relief provided for the coyenanters against its curse and 
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severity, with a direction how to use it to another end than was first given to 
it, it follows that the day of the Sabbatical rest could not be changed. And 
therefore, was the observance of the seventh day precisely continued, be- 
cause it was a moral pledge of the rest of God in the first covenant. For 
this, the instructive part of the law of our creation, from God's making the 
world in six days, and resting on the seventh, did require. The observance 
of this day, therefore, was still continued among the Israelites, because the 
first covenant was again represented to them. But when that covenant was 
absolutely, and in all respects as a covenant taken away and disannulled, 
and that not only as to its formal efficacy, but also as to the manner of the 
administration of God’s covenant with men, as it is under the gospel, there 
was a necessity that the day of rest should also be changed, as I have more 
fully shown elsewhere. I say then, that the precise observance of the 
seventh day enjoined to the Israelites, had respect to the covenant of works, 
wherein the foundation of it was laid, as hath been demonstrated. And 
the whole controversy about what day is to be observed now, as a day of 
holy rest to the Lord, is resolved fully into this inquiry, namely, in what 
covenant we do walk before God. 

§ 6. And that we may understand the whole nature of the Judaical 
Sabbath, it must moreover, be considered, that the law in general, and all 
the precepts of it, was the instrument of the polity of the people under the 
government of God, as we before observed. For all the judgments re- 
lating to civil things, were but an application of the moral law to their state 
and condition. Hence, was the sanction of the transgressions of it, to be 
punished with death. So was it in particular with respect to the Sabbath, 
Num. xv. 35, partly, that it might represent to them the original sanction of 
the whole law as a covenant of works, and partly to keep that stubborn 
people by this severity within due bounds of government. Nor was any 
thing punished by death judicially in the law, but the transgression of some 
moral command. Dawn 1, ‘the hand of heaven’ is threatened against 
their presumptuous transgressions of the ceremonial law, where no sacrifice 
was allowed. ‘I, the Lord, will set my face against that man, and cut him 
off’ This also made the Sabbath a yoke and a burden, wherein their con- 
sciences could never find perfect rest. And in this sense also it is abolished 
and taken away. 

Again, it was made a part of their law for religious worship, in their 
typical church state, in which, and whereby the whole dispensation of the 
covenant which they were under, was directed to other ends. And so it 
had the nature of a shadow, representing the good things to come, whereby 
the people were to be relieved from the rigour and curse of the whole law, 
as a covenant. And on these reasons, new commands were given for the 
observance of the Sabbath, new motives, ends, and uses were added thereto, 
every way to accommodate it to the dispensation of the covenant then 
in force, which was afterwards to be removed and taken away, and 
therewithal the Sabbath itself, so far as it had relation thereto. For 
the continuation of the seventh day precisely, belonged to the new re- 
presentation that was made of the covenant of works. The representation 
of that covenant, with the sanction given to it, amongst the judgments of 
righteousness in the government of the people in the land of Canaan, 
which was the Lord’s, and not theirs, made it a yoke and burden; and the 
use it was put to amongst ceremonial observances, made it a shadow; in all 
which respects it is abolished by Christ. To say that the Sabbath, as given 
to the Jews is not abolished, is to introduce the whole system of Mosaic 
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ordinances, which stand on the same bottom with it. And particularly the 
observance of the seventh day precisely, lieth as it were in the heart of that 
economy. And these things will the more clearly appear, if we consider the 
dealing of God with that people about the Sabbath from first to last. 

§ 7. The Jews, some of them at least, as was before discoursed, would 
have not only the first revelation of the Sabbath to them, or the renovation 
of its command, but its first institution absolutely, to have been in their 
station at Marah, Exod. xy. The vanity of this pretence we have before 
sufficiently discovered. And, whereas this was the opinion of the Tal- 
mudical masters of the middle ages since Christ, they seem to have em- 
braced it on the same account whereon they have invented many other 
fancies. For, observing that a Sabbath was in esteem amongst the Chris- 
tians, in opposition to them, they began to contend that the Sabbath was, 
as they called it, the bride of the synagogue, and belonged to themselves 
alone, being given to them only as a peculiar people. The vanity of this 
pretence we have before laid open, and so shall not again insist upon it. 

§ 8. The first peculiar dealing of God with them about the Sabbath, was 
evidently in their first station at Alush, Exod. xvi: The occasion of the 
whole is laid down, ver. 4, 5, ‘Then said the Lord unto Moses, Behold I 
will rain bread from heaven for you, and the people shall go out and gather 
a certain rate every day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in 
my laws or no. And it shall come to pass, that in the sixth day they 
shall prepare that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as much as 
they gather daily.’ Here is no mention of the Sabbath, nor any reason 
given why they should gather a double portion on the sixth day. This 
command, therefore, must needs have seemed somewhat strange to them, if 
they had before no notion at all of a seventh day’s sacred rest They must 
otherwise have been at a great loss in themselves, why they must double 
their measure on the sixth day. However, it is apparent that either they 
had lost the true day they were to observe, through that long bondage in 
Kgypt; or knew not what belonged to the due observance and sanctification 
of it. For when the people had observed this command, and gathered a 
double portion of manna, to keep one part of it for the next day, although 
they had experience that if at another season it were kept above one day, it 
would putrefy and stink, ver. 20, the rulers of the congregation, fearing 
some mistake in the matter, go and acquaint Moses with what was done 
amongst them, ver. 29. Hereon Moses replieth to them, ver. 23, ‘This is 
that which the Lord hath said: to-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord, bake that which you will bake.’ 

This is the first express mention of the Sabbath to, and amongst that 

eople. And it sufficiently declares, that this was not the absolute original 
of a Sabbatical rest. It is only an appropriation and application of the old 
command unto them, for the words are not preceptive, but directive. They 
do not institute any thing anew, but direct in the practice of what was 
before. Hence it is affirmed, ver. 29, that God gave them the Sabbath ; 
namely, in this new confirmation of it, and accommodation of it to their 
present condition. For this new confirmation of it, by withholding of 
manna on that day, belonged merely aud solely unto them, and was the 
special limitation of the seventh day precisely, wherein we are not con- 
cerned, who do live on the true bread that came down from heaven. In 
those words, therefore. ‘ To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord, there is a certain limitation of the day, a direction for its sanctifica- 
tion, as confirmed by the new sign of withholding manna, all which belonged 
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to them peculiarly. For this was the first time that, as a people, they ob- 
served the Sabbath, which in Egypt they could not do. And into this in- 
stitution, and the authority of it, must they resolve their practice, who 
adhere unto the observance of the seventh day precisely. For that day is 
no otherwise confirmed in the decalogue, but as it had relation hereto. - 

§ 9. The Jews in this place fall into a double mistake about the practical 
observance of their Sabbath. For, from those words, ‘Bake that which 
you will bake, and seethe that which you will seethe ; and that which re- 
maineth, lay up for you to be kept until the morning,’ ver. 23, they conclude 
it to be unlawful to bake, or seethe any thing on the Sabbath day, whereas 
the words have respect only to the manna that was to be preserved. And 
from the words of ver. 29, ‘See, for that the Lord hath given you the 
Sabbath, therefore, he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days: 
abide you every man in his place, let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day, they have made a rule, yea, many rules, about what motions 
or removals are lawful on the Sabbath day, and what not. And hence, they 
have bound themselves with many anxious and scrupulous observances, 
tliough the injunction itself do purely and solely respect the people in the 
wilderness, that they should not go out into the fields to look for manna on 
that day ; which some of them having done, ver. 27, an occasion was 
taken from thence for this injunction. And, hereunto do some of the 
heathen writers ascribe the original of the Sabbatical rest among the Jews ; 
supposing that the seventh day after their departure out of Egypt they came 
to a place of rest, in remembrance whereof, they consecrated one day in 
seven to rest and idleness ever after, whereunto they add other fictions of 
a like nature. See Tacit. Hist., lib. 5. 

§ 10. Not long after ensued the giving of the law on Sinai, Exod. xx. 
That the decalogue is a summary of the law of nature, or the moral law, is 
by all Christians acknowledged, nor could the heathens of old deny it: and 
it is so perfectly. Nothing belongs unto that law, which is not comprised 
therein, nor can any one instance be given to the contrary; nor is 
there any thing directly and immediately in it, but what belongs to the 
Jaw: only God now made in it an especial accommodation of the law of 
their creation to that people, whom he was in a second work now forming 
for himself, Isa. xliiu. 19—21, li. 15, 16. And this he did, as every part of 
it was capable of being so accommodated. To this purpose he prefaceth 
the whole with an intimation of his particular covenant with them, ‘I am 
the Lord thy God; and added thereto the remembrance of an especial 
benefit, that they, and they alone, were made partakers of: ‘ That brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage, which he 
did in the pursuit of his special covenant with Abraham and his seed. This 
made the obligation to obedience unto the law, as promulgated on Mount 
Sinai, to belong to them peculiarly ; to us, it is only an everlasting rule, as 
declarative of the will of God, and the law of our creation. The obligation, 
I say, that arose unto obedience, from the promulgation of the law on 
Mount Sinai, was peculiar to the Israelites ; and sundry things were then and 
there mixed with it, that belonged to them alone. And, whereas the 
mercy, the consideration whereof he proposeth as the great motive to 
obedience, (which was his bringing them out of Egypt, with a view to his 
settling of them in the land of Canaan,) was a typical mercy, it gave the 
whole law a station in the typical church-state, into which they were now 
about to be brought. It altered not the nature of the things commanded, 
which, for the substance of them, were all moral; but it gave their obe- 
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dience to it a new and typical respect, even as it was the tenor of the cove- 
nant made with them in Sinai, with respect to the promised land of 
Canaan, and their typical state therein. 

§ 11. This in an especial manner was the condition of the fourth com- 
mandment. ‘Three things are distinctly proposed in it. 1. The command 
for an observance of a Sabbath day, ver. 8, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy. This contains the whole substance of the command, the 
formal reason whereof is contained in the last clause of it. ‘ Wherefore, 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.’ And because of the 
neglect of the observance of the Sabbath in former generations ; and look- 
ing forward to the many difficulties that would arise among the people in 
the observance of it for the future; as also because the foundation and 
reason of it in the law of creation, being principally external in the 
works and rest of God that ensued thereon, were not so absolutely ingrafted 
in the minds of men, as continually to evidence and manifest themselves, 
as do those of the other precepts ; there is an especial note put upon it for 
remembrance. And, whereas it is a positive precept, as is that which 
follows it, all the rest being negatives, it stood more in need than they of a 
particular charge and special motives, of which nature one is added also to 
the next command, beingyin like manner a positive enunciation. Secondly. 
There is an express determination of this Sabbath to be one day in seven, 
without which it was only included in the original reason of it, ver. 9, 10. 
‘Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.’ And herein, the day originally fixed in 
the covenant of works, is again limited to this people, to continue to the 
time of the full introduction and establishment of the new covenant. And 
this limitation of the seventh day, was but the renovation of the command 
when given to them in the way of an especial ordinance, Exod. xvi., and 
belongs not to the substance of the command itself. Yea, take the command 
itself without respect to its explications. elsewhere, and it expresseth no 
such limitation, though virtually, because of the precedent institution, Exod, 
Xvi. it is contained in it, Hence, thirdly, There is a prescription for the 
manner of its observance, accommodated to the state and condition of that 
people ; and that two ways, 1. In comprehending things spiritual under 
things carnal, when yet the carnal are of no consideration in the worship of 
God, but as they necessarily attend upon things spiritual. Hence, that part 
of the command which concerns the manner of the observance of the 
Sabbath to be kept holy, is given out in a prohibition of bodily labour and 
work, ora command of bodily rest. But it is the expression of the rest of 
God, and his complacency in his works and covenant, with the sanctification 
of the day in obedience to his commands, in and by the holy duties of his 
worship, that are principally intended in it. And this he farther intimates 
afterwards to them, by his institution of a double sacrifice to be offered 
morning and evening on that day. 2. In the distribution of the people into 
the capital persons, with their relations, servants, and strangers, that God 
would have to live amongst them, and join themselves unto them. In the 
whole, it appears that the Sabbath is not now commanded to be observed, 
because it is the seventh day, as though the seventh day were first and 
principally intended in the command, which, as we have shown, that neither 
the substance of the command, nor the reason of it, with which the whole 
of the precept is begun and ended, will admit of; but the seventh day is 
commanded to be observed, because, by an antecedent institution it was 
made to be the Sabbath to that people, Exod. xvi., (whence it came to fall 
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under the command, not primarily, but reductively,) as it had been on 
another account from the foundation of the world. ‘The Sabbath, therefore, 
is originally commanded as one day in seven, to be dedicated unto a holy 
rest. And the seventh day, if we respect the order of the days, is added, 
as that especial day on which God had declared that he would have at that 
time his Sabbath to be observed. 

Now, all these things in the law of the Sabbath are Mosaic, namely, the 
obligation that arose to its observance, from the promulgation of the law 
unto that people on Sinai; the limitation of the day to the seventh or last 
of the week, which was necessary to that administration of the covenant, 
which God then made use of, and had a respect to a previous institution ; 
the manner of its observance, suited to that servile and bondage frame of 
mind, which the giving of the law on Mount Sinai did generate in them, as 
being designed of God so to do; the ingrafting it into the system and series 
of religious worship then in force, by the double sacrifice annexed to it ; 
with the various uses in, and accommodations it had to, the rule of govern- 
ment in the commonwealth of Israel ; in all which respects it is abolished 
and taken away. 

§ 12. God having disposed and settled the Sabbath as to the seventh day, 
and the manner of its observance, as a part of the covenant then made with 
that people, he thereon makes use of it in the same manner, and to the same 
ends, with the residue of the institutions and ordinances which he had then 
prescribed to them. This he doth, Exod. xxxi. 13—17. ‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou unto the children of Israel, saying, 
Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep; for it is a sign between me and you 
throughout your generations, that ye may know that I am the Lord that 
doth sanctify you. Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore, for it is holy unto 
you. Every one that defileth it, shall surely be put to death; for whosoever 
doth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from amongst his people. 
Six days may work be done, but in the seventh is the Sabbath of rest holy — 
to the Lord: whosoever doth any work on the Sabbath day, shall surely be 
put to death. Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to 
observe the Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. 
It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for ever. For in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested 
and was refreshed.’ This is the next mention of the Sabbath amongst that 
people, wherein all that we have before laid down is fully confirmed. -God 
had now by Moses appointed other Sabbaths, that is monthly and annual 
sacred rests, to be observed to himself. With these he now joins the 
weekly Sabbath in allusion whereunto they have that name also given 
to them. He had sufliciently manifested a difference between them be- 
fore ; for the one he pronounced himself on Mount Sinai, as part of his 
universal and eternal law. The other he instituted by revelation to 
Moses, as that which peculiarly belonged to them. The one was grounded 
on a reason wherein they had no more concern or interest, than all the 
rest of mankind; namely, God’s rest from his works, and being refreshed , 
thereon, upon the creation of the world, and the establishment of his cove- 
nant with man; the other, all built on reasons peculiar to themselves, and 
that church-state whereinto they were admitted. But here the Sabbaths 
of both these kinds are brought under the same command, and designed 
to the same ends and purposes. Now the sole reason hereof lies in those 
temporary and ceremonial additions which we have manifested to have been 
made to the original law of the Sabbath, in its accommodation to their 
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church-state, with the place which it held therein, as we shall see yet farther 
in particular. 

§ 13. The occasion of this renovation of the command, was the building 
of the tabernacle, which was now designed, and forthwith to be undertaken. 
And with respect hereunto, there was a double reason for the repetition of 
this command. First. Because that work was for a holy end, and so upon 
the matter a holy work, and whereon the people were very intent; hence 
they might have supposed, that it would have been lawful: for them to 
have attended to it on the Sabbath days. This therefore God expressly 
forbids, that they might have no pretence for the transgression of his 
command. And therefore is the penalty annexed to it, so expressly here 
appointed and mentioned. Secondly. As the tabernacle now to be built, 
was the only seat of that solemn instituted worship, which God was now 
setting up amongst them, so the Sabbath being the great means of its 
continuance and performance, this they were now to be severely minded 
of, lest by their neglect and forgetfulness thereof, they might come to a 
neglect and contempt of all that worship, which was as it were built upon 
it. And as we observed before more than once, the weekly Sabbath being 
inserted into the economy of their laws, as to the matter of works and rest, 
it is comprised in the general with other feasts called Sabbaths also. ‘ Ve- 
rily, my Sabbaths ye shall keep. And in this regard, they are all cast toge- 
ther by our apostle, Col. 11. 16, ‘or of the Sabbath days.’ And they who 
by virtue of this and the like commands, would bind us up to the Judaical 
Sabbath, do certainly lose both that, and all other ground for the observance 
of any Sabbath at all. for observe that in what respects it is joined with 
the other Sabbaths by Moses, in the same it is taken away with them by 
the apostle. , 

ᾧ 14. There is a triple appropriation of the weekly Sabbaths in this place, 
made to the church of the Israelites. 1. In that the observance of it is re- 
quired of them in their generations, that is, during the continuance of that 
church-state, which was to abide to the coming of Christ. For what was 
required of them in their generations, as it was required, was then to 
expire and be abolished. 2. That they were to observe it as a perpetual 
covenant, or as a part of that covenant which God then made with them, 
which is called everlasting, because it was to be so to them, seeing God 
would never make any other peculiar covenant with them. And whereas 
all the statutes and ordinances that God then gave them belonged unto, and 
altogether entirely made up that covenant, some of these, as this especial com- 
mand for the Sabbath, and that of circumcision, are distinctly called the 
covenant, and ceased with it. 3. It was given unto them as an especial 
pledge of the covenant that God then made with them, wherein he rested 
in his worship, and brought them to rest therein in the land of Canaan, 
whereby they entered into God’s rest. Hence it is called a sign between 
them, Exod. xxxi. 13, 14, which is repeated and explained, Ezek. xx. 12. 
A sign it was, or an evident expression of the present covenant of God be- 
tween them and him, not a sacramental or typical sign of future grace in 
particular, any otherwise than as their whole constitution, and their wor- 
ship in general, whereof by these means it was made a part, were 50 ; 
that is, not in itself or its own nature, but as prescribed unto them. 

And a present sign between God and them it was, upon a double ac- 
count. 1. On the part of the people. Their assembling on that day for 
the celebration of the worship of God, and the ayowing him alone therein 
to be their God, was a sign, or an evident express acknowledgment, that 
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they were the people of the Lord. And this doth not in the least impeach 
its original morality, seeing there is no moral duty, but in its exercise or 
actual performance may be so made a sign. 2. On the part of God, namely, 
that it was he who sanctified them. For by this observance, they had a 
visible pledge that God had separated them unto and for himself, and there- 
fore had given them his word and ordinances, as the outward means of their 
further sanctification, to be peculiarly attended to on that day. And on 
these grounds it is, that God is elsewhere said to give them his Sabbaths, to 
reveal them unto them, as their peculiar privilege and advantage. And 
their privilege it was; for although in comparison of the substance and 
glory of things to be brought in by Christ, with the liberty and spirituality 
of gospel worship, all their ordinances and institutions were a yoke 
of bondage, yet considering their use, with their end and tendency, 
compared with the rest of the world at that time, they were an un- 
speakable privilege, Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20. However therefore the Sab- 
bath was originally given before to all mankind, yet God now by the 
addition of his institutions to be observed on that day, whereby he sancti- 
fied the people, made an inclosure of it so far unto them alone. Lastly, 
Tere is added a peculiar sanction, under the penalty of death. ‘He that 
transgresseth it, shall surely be put to death,’ Exod. xxxi. 14. God some- 
times threateneth cutting off and extermination to persons, concerning 
whom yet the people had no warrant to proceed capitally against them ; 
only he took it upon himself, as the supreme Legislator and Ruler of 
that people, to destroy them and cut them off, as they speak, by the hand 
of heaven. But wherever this expression is used, he shall surely be put 
to death, mia. nw, dying he shall die, there the people, or the judges 
among them, are not only warranted, but commanded to proceed judi- 
cially against such an offender. And in this respect it belonged to that 
severe government which that people stood in need of, as also to mind 
them of the sanction of the whole law of creation as a covenant of works, 
with the same commination of death unto all transgressors. In all these re~ 
gards, the Sabbath was Judaical, and is absolutely abolished and taken away. | 
δ 15. The command is renewed again, Exod. xxxiv. 21, ‘Six days thou 
shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt rest, in earing time and in 
harvest thou shalt rest. Earing time and harvest are the seasons wherein 
those who till the ground are most intent upon their occasions, and do most 
hardly bear with intermissions, because they may be greatly to their da- 
mage. Wherefore they are insisted on, or specified to manifest that no 
ayocation nor pretence can justify men in working or in labouring on that 
day. For by expressing earing and harvest, all those intervenings also are 
intended in those seasons, whereon damage and loss might redound to men, 
by omitting the gathering in of their corn. And it should seem on this 
ground, that on that day they might not labour, neither to take it away be- 
fore a flood, nor remove it from an approaching fire. So some of the mas- 
ters think, although our Saviour convinces them from their own practice, in 
relieving cattle fallen into pits on that day, Luke xiv. 5, and by loosing 
them that were tied, to lead them to watering, ch. xiii. 15, that they did not 
conceive this universally to be the intendment of that law, that in no case 
any work was to be done. And it seems that they were wiser for their 
asses in those days, than the poor wretch was for himself in latter ages, who 
falling into the jakes at Tewkesbury on that day, would not suffer himself 
to be drawn out, if the story be truly reported in our Chronicles. In gene- 
ral, I doubt not but that this additional explanation in a way of severity, is 
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in its proper sense purely Judaical, and contains something more of rigid- 
ness than is required by the law of the Sabbath as purely moral. 

§ 16. It is mentioned again with a new addition, Exod. xxxv. 2, 3. ‘ Six 
days shall work be done, but on the seventh day there shall be to you a 
holy day, a Sabbath of rest unto the Lord: whosoever doth work therein 
shall be put to death. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
on the Sabbath day.’ Here again the penalties, and the prohibition of 
kindling fire, are Mosaic ; and so is, on their account, the whole command as 
here renewed, though there be that in it, which for the substance of it is 
moral. And here the seventh day precisely is made wip ‘holiness’ unto 
them, (or WIP NP", a ‘ convocation of holiness,’ a holy convocation, as it 
is expressed, Ley. xxiii. 2, where these words are again repeated) whose 
profanation was to be avenged with death. The prohibition also added 
about ‘kindling of fire’ in their habitations, hath been the occasion of many 
anxious observances among the Jews. They all agree that the kindling of 
fire for profit and advantage in kilns and oasts, for the making of brick, or 
drying of corn, or for founding or melting metals, is here forbidden. But 
what need was there that so it should be, seeing all these things are ex- 
pressly forbidden in the command in general? ‘Thou shalt do no manner 
of work ; somewhat mofe is intended. ‘They say therefore, that it is the 
kindling of fire for the dressing of victuals; and this indeed seems to be 
the intendment of this special law, as the manna that was to be eaten on 
the Sabbath was to be prepared on the ‘parasceue.’ But withal I say, this 
is a new additional law, and purely Mosaic; the original law of the Sab- 
bath making no entrenchment on the ordinary duties of human life, as we 
shall see afterwards. Whether it forbade the kindling of fire for light and 
heat, I much question. The present Jews in most places, employ Christian 
servants about such works. For the poor wretches care not what is done 
to their advantage ; so they do it not themselves. But these and the like 
precepts belonged unquestionably unto their pedagogy, and were separable 
from the original law of the Sabbath. 

§ 17. Lastly. The whole matter is stated, Deut. v. 15, where, after the 
repetition of the commandment, it is added, ‘And remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence, through a mighty hand, and by a stretched out arm; there- 
fore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.’ The 
mercy and benefit they had received in their deliverance from Egypt, is 
given as the reason, not why they should keep the Sabbath, as it was 
proposed as a motive unto the observance of the whole law in the preface 
of the decalogue, but wherefore God gave them the law of it to keep and 
observe. ‘Therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sab- 
bath.’ Now the reason of the command of a Sabbatical rest absolutely, 
God had every-where declared to be, his making the world in six days, and 
resting on the seventh. The mention whereof in this place is wholly 
omitted, because an especial application of the law unto that people is in- 
tended. So that it is evident, that the Mosaic Sabbath was on many ac- 
counts, and in many things, distinguished from that of the decalogue, which 
is amoral duty. For the deliverance of the people out of Egypt, which 
was a benefit peculiar to themselves, and typical of spiritual mercies unto 
others, was the reason of the institution of the Sabbath as it was Mosaic ; 
which it was not nor could be of the Sabbath absolutely, although it might 
be pressed on that people as a considerable motive, why they ought to en- 
deayour the keeping of the whole law. 
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§ 18. From all that hath been discoursed, it appears, that the observance 
of the seventh day precisely from the beginning of the world, belonged 
unto the covenant of works; not as a covenant, but as a covenant of 
works, founded in the law of creation. And that in the administration 
of that covenant, which was revived, and to certain ends reinforced 
unto the church of Israel in the wilderness, it was bound on them 
by an especial ordinance to be observed throughout their generations, 
or during the continuance of their church state. Moreover, that as to the 
manner of the observance required by the law, as delivered on Mount 
Sinai, it was a yoke and burden to the people, because that dispensation of 
the law gendered to bondage, Gal. iv. 23. For it begot a spirit of fear and 
bondage in all that were its children and subject to its power. In this con- 
dition of things, it was applied to sundry ends in their typical state, in 
which regard it was a shadow of good things to come. And so also was it 
in respect of those other additional institutions, and prohibitions which were 
inseparable from its observance amongst them, whereof we have spoken. 
On all these accounts I doubt not but that the Mosaic Sabbath, and the 
manner of its observance, is under the gospel utterly taken away. But as 
for the weekly Sabbath, as required by the law of our creation, reinforced 
in the decalogue, the summary representation of that great original law, the 
observance of it is a moral duty, which by divine authority is translated 
unto another day. 

The ancient Jews have a saying which by the later masters is abused, 
but a truth is contained in it, Boyt 27 525 prim orp ym nawn, ‘The 
Sabbath gives firmitude and strength to all the affairs of this world.’ For it 
may be understood of the blessing of God, on the due observance of his 
worship on that day. Hence it was, they say, that any young clean beast 
that was to be offered m sacrifice, must continue seven days with the dam, 
and not be offered until the eighth, Lev. xxii. 27. That a child was not to 
be circumcised until the eighth day, that there might be an interposition of 
a Sabbath for their benediction. And it is not unlikely that the eighth day 
was also signalized hereby, as that which was to succeed in the room of the 
seventh, as shall be manifested in our next discourse. 


EXERCITATION XXXIX. 


FIFTH EXERCITATION CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


§ 1. A summary of what hath been proved, a progress to the Lord’s day. § 2. The new 
ereation of all things in Christ, the foundation of gospel-obedience and worship. ᾧ 3. 
_ The old and new creation compared. § 4. The old and new covenant. § 5. Distinct 
ends of these covenants. § 6. Supposition of the heads of things before confirmed. § 7. 
Foundation of the Lord’s day on those suppositions. § 8. Christ the author of the new 
creation ; his works therein. § 9. His rest from his works, the indication of a new day of 
rest. § 10. Observed by the apostles. § 11. Proof of the Lord’s day from Heb. iv. 
proposed. § 12. The words of the text. § 13. Design of the apostle in general. § 14. 
His answer to an objection, with his general argument. § 15. The nature of the rests 
treated of by him. § 16. The church under the law of nature, and its rest. § 17. The 
church under the law of institution, and its rest. ᾧ 18. The church under the gospel, 
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and its rest. § 19. The foundation of it. ᾧ 20. Christ’s works and his rest intended, 
Heb. iv. 10. § 21. This farther proved by sundry arguments. § 22. What were his 
works whereby the church was founded. § 23. His entrance into his rest, not in his 
death, but in his resurrection. ὃ 24. The day of rest limited and determined hereby. 
§ 25. The Sabbatism that remains for the people of God. § 26. The sending of the Holy 
Ghost. § 27. Church assemblies on the first day of the week. § 28. The Lord’s day, 
Rev. i. 10. ᾧ 29. Thesum of the preceding discourse. ᾧ 30. Necessity of the religious 
observance of one day in seven. § 31. Blessing of God on the church-worship on the 
first day. § 32. Of the seventh day Sabbath, Judaism restored init. Of the Ebionites. 
§ 33. Schisms perpetuated by the opinion of the seventh day Sabbath. § 94. Penalty 
of the law reinforced with it. § 35. The whole legal. 


§1. How the creation of all things was finished, and how the rest of 
God and man ensued thereon, hath been declared. It hath also in part, and 
sufficiently as to our present purpose, been evidenced how the great ends of 
the creation of all in the glory of God, and the blessedness of man in him 
with the pledge thereof in a Sabbatical rest, were for a season as it were 
defeated and disappointed, by the entrance of sin, which brake the cove- 
nant that was founded in the law of creation, and rendered it useless to 
those ends. For the law became weak through sin and the flesh, or the 
corruption of our nature that ensued thereon, Rom. viii. 5. Hence it could 
no more bring man to rest in God. But yet a continuation of the obliga- 
tory force of that law and covenant with the direction of it unto other ends and 
purposes, than at first given unto them, was under the Old Testament de- 
signed of God, and hath been declared also. Hence was the continuation 
of the original Sabbatical rest, in the church of Israel, with the special ap- 
plication of its command unto that people, insisted on in the preceding 
discourse. In this state of things, God had of old determined the renova- 
tion of all by a new creation ; a new law of that creation, a new covenant, 
anda new Sabbatical rest, unto his own glory by Jesus Christ; and these things 
are now to bé discussed. 

§ 2. The renovation of all things by Jesus Christ, is prophesied of and 
foretold as a new creation of all, even of the heavens and the earth, and all 
things contained in them, Isa. Ixv. 17, 18, Ixvi. 22; 2 Pet. iii. 13. Hence 
the state of things to be introduced thereby, was under the Old Testament 
called the world to come, Heb. ii. 5. So it is still called by the Jewish 
masters N37 D> and Dy ΤῊ». So Kimchi, amongst other expositions of 
the title of Psalm xcii. ‘A Psalm or Song for the Sabbath day,’ adds this, 
as that which the most ancient Rabbins fixed on,  2w odiy>d wad ΠΣ ὃν 
Mw “2. OT) AMI) Naw ‘They interpreted it of the world to come, 
which shall be wholly Sabbath and rest, and these are the days of the 
Messiah.’ <A spiritual rest it is they intend, and nota cessation of a Sabbath 
day in particular ; seeing in the prophecy of the new temple, or church- 
state in those days, there is especial direction given for the service of the 
Sabbath day, Ezek. xlvi. 4. : 

And this renovation of all things is said to be accordingly accomplished 
in Christ, 2 Cor. v. 17, 18. ‘Old things are passed away, behold all things 
are become new ; the old law, old covenant, old worship, old Sabbath, all 
that was peculiar unto the covenant of works as such, in the first institution 
of it, and in its renewed declaration on mount Sinai, all are gone, and anti- 
quated. What now remains of them as to any usefulness in our living to 
God, doth not abide on the old foundation, but on a new disposition of them 
by the renovation of all things in Christ. ‘ For in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, God gathered unto a head all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him,’ Eph. i. 10. εἶν whole 
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old creation, as far as it had any thing in itself, or its order that belonged unto, 
or communicated any thing towards our living unto God and his glory, is 
disposed anew in Christ Jesus unto that end. 

But this renovation of all, which is the foundation of all our acceptable 
obedience unto God, and of his present worship, consists principally in the 
regeneration of the elect, making them new creatures, and in the erection of 
a new church-state thereby to the glory of God. Now this new creation 
of all, must answer untoall the ends of the old, in reference to the glory of God 
and the good of them whe are partakers of it ; otherwise it would not be so 
rightly called, nor answer the declared end of it, which was to gather all 
things to a head in Christ Jesus. For what was lost by sin, as to the 
glory of God, in the old creation, in this, was to be repaired and re- 
covered. : 

§ 3. We may then, as the foundation of our present discourse, consider 
how these things answer unto one another. First. The old creation com- 
prised in it the law of the obedience of all creatures unto God: this was 
therein and thereby implanted in their natures, with inclinations, natural or 
moral, unto the observance of it. And thus must it be also in the new cre- 
ation, as unto the subject of it, which is the church. This law of the old 
creation unto man, consisted principally in the image of God in him, and 
concreated with him. For hereby did he both know his duty, and was en- 
abled to perform it, and was acquainted with his relation unto God, and 
dependence upon him, which rendered it necessary and indispensable. But 
this law in the state of creation, fell under a double consideration, or had a 
double use, first asarule, and then as a principle. Asa rule, the light that 
was in the mind of man, which was a principal part of the image of God 
in him, acquainted him with his whole duty, and directed him in the right 
performance of it. Asa principle, it respected the ability that the whole 
man was endowed withal, to live to God according to his duty. As this 
law as to its first use, was much impaired, weakened, and ina great measure 
made useless by sin ; God was pleased to restore it in the vocal revelation of 
his will, especially in the decalogue, which with his own finger he wrote on 
tables of stone. In answer hereunto, a new law of obedience 15 introduced 
by the new creation in Christ Jesus. And this principally consisted in the 
renovation of the image of God in the new creatures, which was lost by sin; 
‘For they are renewed in the spirit of their minds, and do put on that new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness,’ Eph. iv. 
23, 24. This fully answers to the first law, as it wasa principle of light, 
and power unto obedience. And it alsoin a great measure supplies the loss 
of it, as it wasarule. Jor there is a great renovation thereof, in God’s 
writing his law in our hearts, not here to be insisted on. But in this new 
creation God designed to gather up into one head in Christ all that was passed . 
in theold creation and in the law thereof and in the continuation of it, by writ- 
ing under the Old Testament. Wherefore he transfers to this state, the use of 
the first law, as renewed and represented in tables of stone, for a directive 
tule of obedience unto the new creature ; whereby the first original law is 
wholly supplied. To this he makes an addition of what positive law he 
thinks meet, as he did also under the old law of creation, for the trial of 
our obedience, and for our furtherance init. So the moral law of our obe- 
dience in each condition, the old and,the new, is materially the same ; nor is it 
possible that it should be otherwise. But yet this old law, as brought over 
into this new estate, is new also. Jor ‘all things are become new. And 
it is now the rule of our obedience, not merely and absolutely unto God as 
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the creator, the first cause and last end of all, but as unto God in Christ, 
bringing us into a new relation unto himself. In the renovation then of 
the image of God in our souls, and in the transferring of the moral law asa 
rule, accompanied with new distinct principles, motives, and ends, doth the 
law of the new creation consist, and fully answer the law of the first, as it 
was a principle and a rule’; each of them having their peculiar positive laws 
annexed unto them. 

§ 4. Secondly. The law of:€reation had a covenant included in it, or inse- 
parably annexed unto it. This we have before declared, as also what be- 
ionged thereunto, or ensued necessarily thereon. Thus therefore must it also 
be in the new creation, and in the law therof. Yea, because the covenant 
is that which as it were gathereth all things together, both in the works 
and law of God, and in our obedience, disposing them into that order which 
tendeth to the glory of God, and to the blessedness of the creatures in him ; 
this is that which in both creations is principally to be considered. For 
without this, no end of God in his works or law, could be attained ; nor 
could man be made blessed in a way of righteousness and goodness unto 
his glory. And the law of creation no otherwise failed, nor became useless 
as to its first end by sin; but that the covenant of it was thereby broken 
and rendered useless, as to the bringing of man into the enjoyment of God. 
This therefore was principally regarded in the new creation, namely, the 
making, confirming, and ratifying of a new covenant. And the doing © 
hereof, was the great promise under the Old Testament, Jer. xxxi. 32, where- 
by the believers who then lived, were made partakers of the benefits of it. 
And the confirming of this covenant in and by Christ, is expressed as a 
part of the new creation, Heb. viii. 9, and it is indeed comprehensive of 
the whole work of it. 

§ 5. Thirdly. The immediate end of the old covenant, was to bring 
man by due obedience unto the rest of God. This God declared in, and 
unto his inbred native light, by his works and his rest that ensued thereon ; 
and by the day of rest which he instituted as a pledge thereof, and as a 
means of attaining it, by that obedience which was required in the coye- 
nant. This we have before declared, and this was the true original and end 
of the first Sabbatical rest. All these things therefore must have place also 
in the new covenant, belonging unto the new creation. The immediate 
end of it, is our entering into the rest of God, as the apostle proves at large, 
Heb. iv. But herein we are not absolutely to enter into God's rest, asa 
creator and a rewarder, but into the rest of God in Christ, the nature 
whereof will be fully explained in our exposition of that chapter. For 
obedience is now to be yielded unto God not absolutely, but to God in Christ, 
and with that respect therefore, we are to enter into rest. The foundation 
hereof must lie in the works of God in the new creation, and the com-. 
placency with rest which he took therein. For all our rest in God, is founded 
in his ownrest in his works. For a pledge hereof, a day of rest must be 
given and observed; the reasons and necessity whereof we have explained 
and confirmed in our preceding discourses. This, as hath been shown, 
originally was the seventh day of the week. But, as the apostle tells us in 
another case, the ‘ priesthood being changed, there must also of necessity a 
change of the law ensue ; so the covenant being changed, and the rest 
which was the end of it being changed, and the way of entering into the 
rest of God being changed, a change of the day of rest must of necessity 
thereon ensue. And no man can assert the same day of rest precisely to 
abide, as of old, but he must likewise assert the same law, the same covenant, 
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the same rest of God, the same way of entering into it, which yet, as all ac- 
knowledge, are changed. The day first annexed unto the covenant of 
works, that is, the seventh day, was continued under the Old Testament, 
because the outward administration of that covenant was continued. A 
relief indeed was provided against the curse and penalty of it, but in the 
administration of it, the nature, promises, and threatenings of that cove- 
nant, though with other ends and purposes, were represented unto the peo- 
ple. But now that covenant being absolutely abolished, both as to its nature, 
use, efficacy, and power, no more to be represented nor proposed unto be- 
lievers, the whole of it, and its renewed administration under the Old 
Testament being removed, taken away, and disappearing, Heb. vii. 13, the 
precise day of rest belonging unto it, was to be changed also, and so it has 
come to pass. 

§ 6. We must here suppose, what hath been before proved and confirmed, 
namely, that there was a day of holy rest unto God, necessary to be observed 
by the law and covenant of nature, or works. Indeed, neither of the cove- 
nants could be complete, without a day of holy rest; considering these 
covenants, as the rule and means of man’s living unto God, and of his 
coming to the enjoyment of him. We must also suppose, that this day was 
in the innate right of nature, as directed by the works of God, designed 
and proposed unto it for that purpose, to be one day in seven. This was it 
to learn, and this it did learn, from God’s creating the world in six days, 
and resting on the seventh; for God affirms every-where, that because he 
did so, therefore it was the duty of man to labour on six days, as his occasions 
do require, and to rest on the seventh. This therefore they were taught by 
those works and rest of God, or it could not be proposed as the reason of their 
suitable practice ; and for this end did God so work and rest. The law, 
therefore, of his holy rest, he reneweth in the decalogue, amongst those 
other laws, which being of the same nature and origin, namely, branches of 
the law of our creation, were to be unto us moral and eternal. For God 
would no longer entrust his mind and will in that law, to the depraved na- 
ture of man, wherein, if he had not in the best, often guided and directed 
it by fresh extraordinary revelations, it would have been of little use to his 
glory ; but committed it by vocal revelation to the minds of the people, as 
the doctrinal object of their consideration, and recorded it in tables of stone. 
Moreover, the nature of the first covenant, and the way of God’s instructing 
man in the condition of it by his works and rest, had limited this holy 
day unto the seventh day, the observance whereof was to be commensurate 
unto that covenant, and its administration, however the outward forms 
thereof might be varied. 

§ 7. On these suppositions we lay, and ought to lay the observance 
of the Lord’s day under the New Testament, according to the institution of 
it, or declaration of the mind of Christ, who is our Lord and lawgiver con- 
cerning it. J. A new work of creation, or a work of a new creation is 
undertaken and completed, Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22, 23; 2 Pet. 11.13; Rev. 
xxi, 1; Rom. vii. 19, 20; 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15. 2. This. new crea- 
tion is accompanied with a new law, and a new covenant; or the law of 
faith, and the covenant of grace, Rom. 111. 27, viii. 2—4; Jer. xxxi. 32— 
34; Heb. viii. 8—13. 3. Unto this law and covenant a day of holy rest 
unto the Lord doth belong, which cannot be the same day with the former, 
no more than it is the same law, or the same covenant, which were ori- 
ginally given unto us, Heb. iv.9; Rev i. 10. 4. That this day was limited and 
determined to the first day of the week by our Lord Jesus Christ, is that 
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which shall now further be confirmed ; only, I must desire the reader to 
consider, that whereas the topical arguments whereby this truth is con- 
firmed, have been pleaded, improved, and vindicated by many of late, I 
shall but briefly mention them, and insist pricipally on the declaration of the 
proper grounds and foundations of it. 

§ 8. As our Lord Jesus Christ, as the eternal Son and Wisdom of the 
Father, was the immediate cause and author of the old creation, John i. 3 ; 
Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, 10, so as Mediator he was the author of this new 
creation, Heb. iti. 3, 4, ‘He built the house of God; he built all these 
things, and is God. Herein he wrought, and in the accomplishment of it, 
‘saw of the travail of his soul and was satisfied, Isa. li. 11, that is, he 
rested and was refreshed. Herein he gave a new law of life, faith, and obe- 
dience to God, Isa. xlii. 4, not by an addition of new precepts to the moral 
law of God, not virtually comprised therein, and distinct from his own posi- 
tive institutions of worship, but in his revelation of that new way of obe- 
dience unto God in and by himself, with the especial causes, means, and 
ends of it, which supplies the use and end whereunto the moral law was at 
first designed, Rom. viii. 2, 3, x. 3, 4, whereby he becomes ‘the Author of 
. eternal salvation unto all that do obey him, Heb. v. 9. This law of life 
and obedience he writes by his Spirit in the hearts of his people, that they 
may be willing in the day of his power, Ps. ex. 3; 2 Cor. 1. 3, 6; Heb. 
vill. 10, not at once, and in the foundation of his work actually, but only in 
the causes of it. Foras the law of nature should have been implanted in 
the hearts of men in their conception, and natural nativity, had that dis- 
pensation of righteousness continued ; so in the new birth of them that 
believe in him, is this law written in their hearts in all generations, John 
iii. 6. Hereon was the covenant established, and all the promises thereof, 
of which he was the Mediator, Heb. viii. 6. And for a holy day of rest, 
for the ends before declared, and on the suppositions before laid down, 
evincing the necessity of such a day, he determined the observance of the 
first day of the week. For, ἶ 

§ 9. First. On this day he rested from his works in and by his resurrec- 
tion ; for then had he laid the foundation of the new heavens and new earth, 
and finished the works of the new creation, when all the stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. On this day he rested from his 
works, and was refreshed, as God rested from his works, and was refreshed. 
For although he worketh hitherto, in the communication of his Spirit and 
graces, as the Father continued to do in his works of providence, after the 
finishing the works of the old creation, though these works belonged 
thereto ; yet he ceaseth absolutely from that kind of work whereby he laid 
the foundation of the new creation: henceforth he dieth no more. And 
on this day was he refreshed in the view of his works, for he saw that it 
was exceeding good. Now, as God’s rest, and his being refreshed in his 
work, on the seventh day of old, was a sufficient indication of the precise 
day of rest, which he would have observed under the administration of 
that original law and covenant, so the rest of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
being refreshed in and from his works on the first day, is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the precise day of rest, to be observed under the dispensation of the 
new covenant, now confirmed and established. 

And the church of Christ could not pass one week under the New Testa- 
ment, or ina gospel state of worship, without this indication. T’or the 
Judaical Sabbath, as sure as it was so, and as sure as it was annexed unto the 
Mosaic administration of the covenant, was so far abolished, as not to obhige 
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really the disciples of Christ in conscience to the observance of it, whatever 
any of them might for a season apprehend. And if a new day was not 
now determined, there was no day or season appointed for an observance of 
a holy rest to the Lord, nor any pledge given us of our entering into the 
rest of Christ. And those who say, that it is required that some time be 
set apart unto the ends of a Sabbatical rest, but that there is no divine indi- 
cation of that time, when, nor what it is, or shall be; if we consider what 
are the ends of such a rest, as before declared, must allow us to expect 
firmer proofs of their uncouth assertion, than any with which as yet we 
have met. 

§ 10. Accordingly this indication of the gospel day of rest and worship, 
was embraced by the apostles, who were to be as the chief corner stones, 
and the foundation of the Christian church. For immediately hereon they 
assembled themselves on that day, and were confirmed in their obedience by 
the grace of our Lord, in meeting with them thereon, John xx. 19, 26. 
And it seems that on this day only he appeared unto them, when they 
were assembled together, although occasionally he showed himself to 
sundry of them at other seasons. Hence he left Thomas under his doubts 
a whole week, before he gave him his gracious conviction, that he might do 
it in the assembly of his disciples on the first day of the week. From 
which time forward this day was never without its solemn assemblies, as 
shall further be cleared afterwards. 

§ 11. Now because I am persuaded that the substance of all that we have 
laid down and pleaded for, in all the preceding discourses, especially in what 
we have proposed concerning the foundation and causes of the Lord’s day, 
is taught by the apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. iv. I shall 
here present the sum of his design and scope in that place, from verse 3, to 
verse 1], and I shall apply it to our present purpose, referring the reader 
for farther satisfaction, unto our full exposition of the chapter itself. For 
this’place is touched on by-all who have contended about the origin and dura- 
tion of the Sabbatical rest, but it has not yet, that I know of, been dili- 
gently examined by any. I shall not fear to lay much of the weight of the 
cause wherein 1 am engaged upon it, and therefore shall take a view of the 
whole context, and of the design of the apostle therein. 

§ 12. The words of the apostle are, ‘ For we which have believed do 
enter into rest; as he said, As I have sworn in my wrath, If they shall 
enter into my rest : although the works were finished from the foundation of 
the world. For he spake m a certain place of the seventh day on this wise, 
And God did rest the seventh day from all his works. And in this place 
again, If they shall enter into my rest. Seeing, therefore, that it remaineth that 
some must enter therein, and they to whom it was first preached entered not 
in because of unbelief ; (Again, he limitetha certain day, saying in David, 
To-day, after so long atime ; as it is said, To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. For if Jesus had given them rest, then would he not 
afterwards have spoken of another day. There remaineth, therefore, a rest to 
the people of God. For he that is entered into his rest, he hath also ceased 
from his own works, as God did from his,’) Heb. ivy. 3—11. 

§ 13. The design of the apostle in this discourse, is to confirm what he 
had laid down, and positively asserted in the beginning of the chapter. 
Now this is, ‘ That there is yet under the gospel a promise of entering into 
the rest of God, left or remaining unto believers ; and that they do enter 
into that rest, by mixing the promise of it with faith.’ This he declares, and 
the declaration was useful to, and necessary for the Hebrews. For he lets 
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them know, that notwithstanding their present and ancient enjoyment of 
the land of Canaan, with the worship and rest of God therein, which their 
forefathers fell short of by their unbelief, they were under a new trial, anew 
rest being proposed to them in the promise. This he proves by a testimony 
out of the xcvth Psalm, the words whereof he had insisted on at large, ch. 
i. and doth so again in this. But the application of that testimony to his 
purpose, is obnoxious to a great objection. for the rest mentioned in that 
Psalm, seems to be a rest long since past and enjoyed, either by themselves 
or others. They therefore could have no new or fresh concern in it, nor 
be in danger of coming short of it. And if this were so, all the arguments 
and exhortations of the apostle in this place, must needs be weak and inco- 
gent, as drawn from a mistaken and misapplied testimony. 

§ 14. To remove this objection, and thereby confirm his former as- 
sertions and exhortations thereon, is the design of the apostle in this dis- 
course. 

To this end he proceeds to the exposition and vindication of the testi- 
mony itself, which he had cited out of the Psalms. And herein he shows, 
from the proper signification of the words, from the time when, and from 
the persons to whom they were spoken, that no other rest was intended in 
them, but what was now by him proposed unto them, as the rest of God 
and his people in the gospel. 

The general argument which to this purpose he insists upon, consists 
in an enumeration of all the several rests of God and his people, which 
are mentioned in the Scriptures. or, from the consideration of them all, 
he proves that no other rest could be intended in the words of David, 
but only the rest of the gospel, whereinto they enter who do believe. 

Moreover, from that respect which the words of the Psalmist have to the 
other foregoing rests of God and his people, he manifests that they also 
were appointed of God, to be representations of that spiritual rest, which 
was now brought in and established. This is the general design of this 

_discourse. 

In pursuit hereof, he declares in particular, 1. That the rest mentioned 
in the Psalm is not that which ensued immediately on the creation of all 
things. This he evinceth, because it was spoken of afterwards, a long time 
after, and that to another purpose, ver. 4, 5. 2. That it was not the rest of 
the land of Canaan, because that was not entered into by them to whom 
it was first proposed and promised, for they came short of it by their unbe- 
lef, and perished in the wilderness ; but this rest which is now afresh pro- 
posed, is such as the people of God must and will enter into, ver. 6, 7. 
3. Whereas it may be objected, that although the wilderness generation 
entered not in, yet their posterity did enter under the conduct of Joshua, 
ver. 8, he answers, that this rest in the Psalm being proposed and promised 
in David so long a time (above 400 years) after the people had quietly pos- 
sessed the Jand whereinto they were conducted by Joshua, it must needs be 
that another rest, then yet to come, was intended in those words of the 
Psalmist, ver. 9. And, 4. To conclude his argument, he declares that this 
new rest had a new peculiar foundation, which the other had no interest 
or concern in, namely, his ceasing from his works, and entering into his 
rest, who is the author of it, ver. 10. This is his way and manner of 
arguing for the proof of what he had before laid down, and which he issueth 
in that conclusion, ver. 9, ‘ There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people 
of God. 


§ 15. But we must yet further consider the nature of the several rests 
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here discoursed of by the apostle, which will give light and confirmation to 
what we have before discoursed. To this purpose will the ensuing proposi- 
tions taken from the words conduce: as, 

1. The rest of God is the foundation and principal cause of our rest. 
Hence, in general it is still called God's rest, ‘if they shall enter into my 
rest.’ It is on some account or other, God’s rest before it is ours; not the 
rest only which he hath appointed, commanded, and promised unto us, but 
the rest wherewith himself rested, as is plainly declared on every head of 
the rest here treated of. And this confirms that’ foundation and reason 
of a Sabbatical rest, which we have laid down in our third Exercitation. 

God’s rest is not spoken of absolutely, with respect unto himself only, 
but with reference to an appointed rest that ensued thereon, for the church 
to rest with him in. Hence it follows that the rests here mentioned are 
as it were double, namely, the rest of God himself, and the rest that ensued 
for us to enter into. For instance, at the finishing of the works of creation, 
which is first proposed, ‘ God ceased from his works and rested.’ This was 
his own rest, the nature whereof hath been before declared, he ‘rested on 
the seventh day.’ But this was not all, he ‘ blessed’ it for the rest of man, a 
rest for us ensuing on his rest, an expressive representation of it, and a 
pledge of our entering into, or being taken into a participation of the rest 
of God. 

3. The apostle proposeth the threefold state of the church to consideration. 
1, The state of it under the law of nature or creation. 2. The state of it 
under the law of institutions and carnal ordinances. 3. That, then intro- 
ducing under the gospel. Accordingly, have we distinguished our discourses 
concerning a Sabbatical rest, in our third and fourth, and this present Ex- 
ercitation. To each of these he assigns a distinct rest of God, a rest of the 
church, entering into God’s rest, and a day of rest as the means and pledge 
thereof. And withal, he manifests that the two former were ordered to be 
previous representations of the latter, though not equally, nor on the same 
account. 

First. He considers the church, and the state of it under the law of 
nature, before the entrance of sin; and herein he shows first that there 
was a rest of God in it, for saith he, ‘the works were finished from the 
foundation of the world, and God did rest from all his works, ver. 3, 4. 
As the foundation of all, he layeth down first the works of God. For the 
church, and every peculiar state of the church is founded in the work, some 
especial work of God, and not merely in a law or command. ‘The works,’ 
saith he, ‘were finished from the foundation of the world, ra epya, the 
works, my, ‘ the work’ that is of God, the effect of his creating power 
was finished or completed, avo καταξολὴς κοσμου, from the foundation of the 
world ; a periphrasis of the six original days wherein time and all things 
measured by it, and existent with it, had their beginning. This work of 
God, as hath been proved, Exercit. 3, was the foundation of the church in 
the state of nature, and gave to it the entire law of its obedience. 

On this work, and the completing of it, ensued the rest of God himself, 
ver. 4, ‘God rested the seventh day from all his works. This rest of 
God, and the refreshment which he took in his works, as comprising the 
law and covenant of our obedience, have been explained already. 

But this alone doth not confirm, nor indeed come near the purpose or 
argument of the apostle. For he is to speak of such a rest of God, as men 
might enter into, as was a foundation of rest unto them, or otherwise his 
discourse was not concerned in it; whereupon, by a citation of the words of 
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Moses from Gen. ii. 2, he tells us that the rest of God was on the seventh 
day, which God accordingly blessed and sanctified, to be a day of rest unto 
man. So that in this state of the church there were three things consider- 
able: 1. The rest of God himself on his works, wherein the foundation of 
the church was laid. 3. A rest proposed to man to enter into with God, 
wherein lay the duty of the church. And, 3. A day of rest, the seventh 
day, as a remembrance of the one, and a means and pledge of the other. 
And, herewith we principally confirm our judgment of the Sabbath’s 
beginning with the world. For without this supposition, the mentioning 
of God’s work and his rest, no way belonged to the purpose of our apos- 
tle. For he discourseth only of such rests as men might enter into, and 
have a pledge of. And there was no such thing from the foundation of 
the world, unless the Sabbath were then revealed. Nor is it absolutely the 
work and rest of God, but the obedience of men, and their duty with re- 
spect unto these, which he considers. And this could not be, unless the 
rest of God was proposed to men to enter into, from the foundation of the 
world. 

§ 17. Secondly. The apostle considers the church under the law of in- 
stitutions; and herein he representeth the rest of the land of Canaan, 
wherein also the three distinct rests before mentioned do occur. 

1. There was init a rest of God. This gives denomination to the whole. 
He still calls it his rest, ‘if they shall enter into my rest.’ And the prayer 
about it was, ‘ Arise, O Lord, into thy rest, thou and the ark of thy strength,’ 
or the pledge of his presence and rest. And this rest also ensued upon his 
work, for God wrought great and mighty works, in bringing the Israelites 
into Canaan, and ceased from them when they were finished. And this 
work of his answered in its greatness to the work of creation, whereunto it 
is compared by himself, Isa. li. 15, 16, ‘Iam the Lord thy God, that divided 
the sea, whose waves roared, the Lord of hosts is his name, and have put 
my words in thy mouth, and have covered me in the shadow of my hand, 
that I may plant the heavens, and lay the foundation of the earth, and say 
unto Zion, thou art my people. The dividing of the sea whose waves 
roared, is put by a synecdoche for the whole work of God, preparing a way 
for the church-state of that people in the land of Canaan. And this he 
compares to the work of creation, im ‘ planting the heavens, and laying the 
foundation of the earth.’ For, although those words are but a metaphorical 
expression of the political and church-state of that people, yet there is an 
evident allusion in them to the original creation of all things. This was 
the work of God, upon the finishing whereof, he entered into his rest, in 
the satisfaction and complacency that he had therein. For after the erection 
of his worship in the land of Canaan, he says of it, ‘ This is my rest, and 
here will I dwell.’ 

2. God having thus entered into his rest in like manner as formerly, two 
things ensue thereon: 1. That the people are invited and encouraged to 
enter into the rest of God. This the apostle treats concerning, in this and 
the foregoing chapter; and this their entrance into rest, was their coming 
by faith and obedience, into a participation of the worship of God wherein 
he rested, as a means and pledge of their everlasting rest in him. And, 
although some of them came short hereof, by reason of their unbelief, yet 
others entered into it under the conduct of Joshua. 2. Both these, his own 
rest, and the rest of the people, God expressed by appointing a day of rest. . 
This he did, that it might be a token, sign, and pledge, not now, as given 
to this people absolutely of his first rest at the creation, but of his present 
rest in his instituted worship; and to be a means in the solemn observance 
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of that worship, to further their entrance into his rest eternally. Hence, 
had the seventh day a peculiar institution among the people, whereby it 
was made to them a sign and token, that he was their God, and they were 
his people. And here lies the foundation of all that we have before dis- 
coursed concerning the Judaical Sabbath, in the preceding Exercitation. 

10 is true, this day was the same in order of the days with that before 
observed ; namely, the seventh day of the week. But it was now re-esta- 
blished upon new considerations, and to new ends and purposes. The time 
of the change of the day was not yet come, for this work was but prepara- 
tory for a greater. And the covenant whereunto the seventh day was 
originally annexed, being not yet to be abolished, that day was not to be yet 
changed, nor another to be substituted in the room of it. Hence, this day 
now fell under a double consideration: First. As it was such a proportion 
of time as was requisite to the worship of God, and appointed as a pledge 
of his rest in his covenant. Secondly. As it received a new institution, 
with superadded ends and significations, as a token and pledge of God’s 
rest in the law of institutions, andin the worship erected therein. So both 
these states of the church had these three things distinctly, a rest of God 
on his works for their foundation, a rest in obedience and worship for 
man to enter into, and a day of rest as a pledge and token of both the 
other. 

δ 18. Thirdly. The apostle proves from the words of the Psalmist, that 
there was yet to be a third state of the church ; an especial state under the 
Messiah which he now proposed unto the Hebrews, and exhorted them. to 
enter into. And in this church-state, there is to be also a peculiar state of 
rest, distinct from them which went before. Τὸ the constitution hereof, 
there are three things required: First. That there be some signal work of 
God completed and finished, whereon he enters into his rest. This was to 
be the foundation of the whole new church-state, and of the rest to be 
obtained therein. Secondly. That there be a spiritual rest ensuing thereon, 
and arising thence, for them that believe, to enter into. Thirdly. That 
there be a new, or renewed day of rest, to express that rest of God, and to 
be a pledge of our entering into it. If any of these, or either of them be 
wanting, the whole structure of the apostle’s discourse will be dissolved, 
neither will there be any colour remaining for his mentioning the seventh 
day, and the rest thereof. © These things, therefore, we must farther inquire 
into. 

§ 19. First. The apostle showeth, that there was a great work of God, 
and that finished for the foundation of the whole. This he had made way 
for, ch. iii. 4, 5, where he both expressly asserts the Son to be God, and 
shows the analogy that is between the creation of all things, and the build- 
ing of the church; that is, the works of the old and new creation. As 
then God wrought in the creation of all, so Christ who is God, wrought 
in the setting up of this new church-state. And, upon his finishing 
of it, he entered into his rest, as God did into his, whereby he limited 
a certain day of rest unto his people. So he speaks, ‘ There remaineth, 
therefore, a Sabbatism for the people of God. For he that is en- 
tered into rest, hath ceased from his works, as God did from his own,’ 
A new day of rest accommodated unto this new church-state, ariseth from 
the rest that the Lord Christ entered into, upon his ceasing from his works. 
And as to this day we may observe, 1. That it hath this in common with 
the former days, that it is a Sabbatism, or one day in seven, which that 
name in the whole Scripture use is limited unto. For this portion of time 
to be dedicated to sacred rest, haying its foundation in the light and law of 
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nature, was equally to be observed in every state of the church. 2. That 
although both the former states of the church had one and the same day, 
though varied in some ends of it, now the day itself is changed, as belong- 
ing to another covenant, and having its foundation in a work of another 
nature than what they had respect to. 3. That the observance of it is 
suited to the spiritual state of the church under the gospel, delivered from 
the bondage frame of spirit wherewith it was observed under the law. And 
these things must be farther confirmed from the context. 

§ 20. The foundation of the whole is laid down, ver. 10, ‘ For he that is 
entered into his rest, is ceased from his works, as God from his own.’ Ex- 
positors generally apply these words to believers, and their entering into the 
rest of God; whether satisfactorily to themselves and others, as to their 
design, coherence, scope, or signification of particular expressions, I know 
not. ‘The contrary appears with good evidence to me; for what are the 
works that: believers should be said here to rest from? Their sins, say 
some ; their labours, sorrows, and sufferings, say others. But how can they 
be said to rest from these works, as God rested from his own? For God 
so rested from his, as to take the greatest delight and satisfaction in 
them, to be refreshed by them. ‘In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed, Exod, xxxi. 
17. He so rested from them, as that he rested in them, and blessed them, 
and blessed and sanctified the time wherein they were finished. We have 
shown before, that the rest of God was not only a cessation from working, 
nor principally ; but the satisfaction and complacency that he had in his 
works. But now, if those mentioned be the works here intended, men 
cannot so rest from them, as God did from his. But they cease from them, 
with a detestation of them, so far as they are sinful ; and joy for their de- 
liverance from them, so far as they are sorrowful. This is not to rest as 
God rested. Again, when are believers supposed to rest from these works ? 
It cannot be in this world, for here we rest not at all from temptations, suf- 
ferings, and sorrows; and in that mortification of sin which we attain to, 
yet the conflict is still continued, and that with severity unto death, Rom. 
vil. 24. It must, therefore, be in heaven that they thus rest, and so it is 
affirmed accordingly. But this excludes the rest in and of the gospel, from 
the apostle’s discourse, which renders it altogether unsuitable to his purpose. 
This 1 have so fully demonstrated in the exposition of the chapter, as that 
I hope it will not be gainsayed. Thirdly. There is no comparison in the 
whole discourse between the works of God, and the works of men, but 
between the works of God in the creation, and under the law on the one 
side, and those in and under the gospel on the other. And the whole com- 
parison is summed up and closed in this verse. 

§ 21. It appears therefore, that the subject of the apostle’s proposition in 
this place hath been mistaken. It is another who is intended, even Christ 
himself, the Son of God, and his rest from his works, which is here com- 
pared with the rest of God from his, at the foundation of the world, to 
which end alone the mention of them was introduced, ver. 3, 4. For, 

First. The conjunction yap, for, whereby he brings in his assertion, 
manifests that the apostle in these words gives an account whence it is that 
there is a new Sabbatism remaining for the people of God. ‘There re- 
mains a Sabbath-keeping for the people of God ; for he that is entered into 
his rest, hath ceased from his works.’ Had there not been a work laying 
the foundation of the gospel church-state, and a rest of God in it, and 
ensuing thereon, there could have been no such Sabbatism for believers ; 
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for those things are required to a Sabbath. He had proved before, that 
there could be no such rest, but what was founded in the works of God, 
and on his rest that ensued thereon; such a foundation therefore, he 
saith, this new rest must have, and it hath it. This must be, and is in 
the works and rest of him by whom the church was built, that is Christ, 
who is God, as it is expressly argued, ch. iii. 3, 4. For as that rest which 
all the world was to observe, was founded in his works and rest who made 
the world, and all things in it; so the rest of the church under the gospel 
is to be founded in his works and rest by whom the church was built, 
that is Jesus Christ. For he on the account of his works and rest, is 
also Lord of the Sabbath, to abrogate one day of rest, and to institute 
another. 

Secondly. The apostle here changeth the manner of his expression from 
the plural absolutely, ‘ We who believe, or virtually in the name of a mul- 
titude, ‘ the people of God,’ into that which is absolutely singular, ὁ εισελθων, 
‘He that is entered. A single person is here expressed, wth respect unto 
whom the things mentioned are asserted, and of this change of phrase there 
can be no other reason given. 

Thirdly. The rest which this person is said to enter into, is called ‘his 
rest’ absolutely. As God speaking of the former rest, calls it ‘ My rest, so 
this is the ‘my rest’ of another, namely, the rest of Christ ; whereas when 
the entering of believers into rest is spoken of, itis called either ‘God’s rest,’ 
‘They shall enter into my rest; or ‘rest’ absolutely, ‘ We that believe do 
enter into rest ; but not their rest, or our rest, for it is not our own abso- 
lutely, but God’s rest, whereinto we enter, and wherein we rest. But the 
rest here is the rest of him whose it is, and who is the author of ours. 

Fourthly. There is a direct parallel in the words, between the works of 
the old creation, and those of the new, which are compared by the 
apostle. or, z 

1. There are the authors of them, which on the one side is said to be 
God, as God did from his own, that is God the Creator, or God as Creator ; 
on the other, ‘He, avroc, the same with οὗτος, ch. ili. 3, that is ‘He’ of 
whom we speak, as the apostle declares himself, ver. 13, for in these words 
a transition is made unto his treating of the person of Christ. 

2. The works of the one and the other are expressed. The works of the 
creator are sta epya, “ his proper works,’ his ‘own works,’ the works of the 
old creation, ὥσπερ azo των wWiwy 6 Θεος, And there are the works of him 
of whom he speaks, τὰ epya αὐτου, ‘his works, those which he wrought in 
like manner as God did his own at the beginning, that is the work of build- 
ing the church. For these works must answer each other, and have the 
same respect unto their authors, they must be good and complete in their 
kind, and such as rest and refreshment may be taken in, and on them. To 
compare the sins and sufferings of men with the works of God, our 
apostle did not intend. 

3. There is the rest of the one and the other, and these also have their 
mutual proportion. Now God rested from his own works of creation, 1. 
By ceasing from creating, only continuing all things by his power in their 
order, and propagating them to his glory. 2. By his respect to them, and 
refreshment in them, as those which expressed his excellencies, and set 
forth his praise, and so satisfied his glorious design. So also must he rest 
who is spoken of. 1. He must cease from working in the like kind of 
works, he must suffer no more, die no more, but only continue the work of 
his grace and power in the preservation of the new creature, and the orderly 
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increase and propagation of it by his Spirit. 2. He takes delight and satis- 
faction in the works that he hath wrought, for ‘he sees of the travail of his 
soul and is satisfied,’ and is in the possession of that glory which was set 
before him, whilst he was engaged in this work. 

And these things sufficiently clear the subject here spoken of, namely, 
that it is Jesus Christ the Mediator. 

§ 22. The works that the rest mentioned respects, have been sufficiently 
intimated, and I have so fully insisted on them in the exposition of the 
third and fourth verses of the third chapter of this Epistle, that I shall not 
here again repeat them. In brief, all that he did and suffered in and from 
his incarnation to his resurrection, as the Mediator of the covenant, with 
all the fruits, effects, and consequences of what he so did and _ suffered, 
whereby the church was built, and the new creation finished, belongs to 
these works. His rest that ensued on these works hath two parts: 1. A 
cessation from his works, which was eminent, and answered God’s rest 
from his own. 2. Satisfaction in his work, and the glorious product of 
them, as those which had an impression on them of his love and grace, 
ΡΟ ΠῚ. 

§ 23. It remains only that we inquire into his entrance into his rest, 
both how and when he did so, even as God entered into his on the seventh 
day ; for this must limit and determine a day of rest to the gospel church. 
Now this was not his lying down in the grave. His body indeed there 
rested for a while, but that was no part of his mediatory rest, as he was the 
founder and builder of the church. For, 1. It was a part of his humilia- 
tion, not only his death, but his abode and continuance in the state of death, 
was so, and that a principal part of it. For after the whole human nature 
was personally united to the Son of God, to have it brought into a state of 
dissolution, to have the body and soul separated from each other, was a 
great humiliation. And every thing of this nature belonged unto his works, 
and not his rest. 2. This separation of body and soul under the power of 
death, was penal, a part of the sentence of the law which he underwent. 
And therefore Peter declares, that the ‘pains of death’ were not loosed but 
in his resurrection, Acts 1.24. ‘Whom God,’ saith he, ‘hath raised up, 
loosing the pains of death, because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of 1. Whilst he was held of it, he was under it penally. This 
therefore could not be his rest, nor any part of it. Nor did he in it enter 
into his rest, but continued in his work. Nor, 2dly. did he first enter into 
his rest at his ascension. ‘Then indeed he took actual possession of his 
glory as to the full public manifestation of it. But to enter into rest is one 
thing, and to take possession of glory another. And it is placed by our 
apostle as a consequence of his being ‘justified in the spirit,’ when he en- 
tered into rest, 1 Tim. iii. 16. But this his entrance into rest, was in, by, 
and at his resurrection from the dead. For, 1. Then and therein was he 
freed from the sentence, power, and stroke of the law, being discharged of 
all the debts of our sins, for which he had undertaken to make satisfaction, 
Acts ii. 24. 2, Then and therein were all types, all predictions and pro- 
phecies fulfilled which concern the work of our redemption. 3. Then, 
therefore, his work was done, I mean that which answereth God’s creating 
work, though he still continue that which answers his work of preservation. 
Then was the law fulfilled and satisfied, Satan subdued, peace with God 
made, the price of our redemption paid, the promise of the Spirit received, 
and the whole foundation of the church of God gloriously laid on his per- 
son, in his works and rest. 4. Then and therein was he ‘ declared to be the 
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Son of God with power, Rom. i. 4. God manifesting unto all, that this 
was he, concerning and unto whom he said, ‘Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee, Acts xiii. 33. 

' § 24. Thus did the author of the new creation, the Son of God, the 
builder of the church, having finished his works, enter into his rest. And 
this was, as all know, on the morning of the first day of the week. And 
hereby did he limit and determine the day, for a sacred Sabbatical rest 
under the New Testament. For now was the old covenant utterly abolished, 
and therefore the day which was the pledge of the rest of God and man, 
therein, was to be taken away, and was so accordingly, as we have shown. 
As the rest from the beginning of the world, had its foundation from the 
works of God, and his rest which ensued thereon, which was determined 
unto the seventh day, because that was the day wherein God ceased 
from those works, which day was continued under the legal administra- 
tion of the covenant by Moses; so the rest of the Lord Christ, the Son 
of God, is the foundation of our rest, which, changing the old covenant, 
and the day annexed unto it, he hath limited unto the first day of the 
week, whereon he ceased from his works, and entered into his rest. 
And hereby the apostle completes the due analogy that is between the 
several rests of God and his people, which he hath discoursed of in this 
chapter. In the beginning of the world, there was first, the work of God, 
and his rest thereon, which made way for his people to a rest in him- 
self and in his worship, by the contemplation of his works that he had 
made, on whose finishing he rested. And in connection with this, a day 
was designed, determined, blessed, and sanctified, to express that rest of 
God. Hence, mention is made of those works in the command for the 
observance of that day, seeing the worship of God in and on it, consisted 
principally in the glorifying of him, by, and for those works of his. This 
day was also designed to be a means to further men in their entrance into 
eternal rest, whereunto all these things do tend. And at the giving of the 
Jaw, there was a great work of God, and his rest thereon, in his establish- 
ing his worship in the land of Canaan, which made way for the people’s 
entering into his rest in that worship and country ; and a day of rest was 
enjoined unto them, to express the one and the other, as also to help them 
to enter finally into the rest of God. And now under the gospel there is a 
rest answering all these, in and by the instances which we have given. 

§ 25. And this is that which the apostle affirms, as the substance of all 
that he hath evinced: namely, that there is a Sabbatism for the people of 
God, ver. 9, σαββατισμος. The word is framed by our apostle from a 
Hebrew original, with a Greek termination. And he useth it, as that 
which is comprehensive of his whole sense, which no other word would be. 
For he would show that there is a Sabbatical rest founded in the rest 
of God, remaining for the church ; and therefore makes use of that word, 
whereby God expressed his own rest when he sanctified the seventh day, 
for a day of rest thereon. That day of rest being removed, and another, 
on a new foundation, namely, the rest of Christ upon his works introduced, 
he calls it a Sabbatism, or a Sabbath-keeping. He doth not do this only 
and separately, averring the necessity of a Sabbath-observance in the first 
place, distinctly from a spiritual rest in Christ, with an eternal rest ensuing 
thereon ; but in the manner and order before laid down, wherein the neces- 
sity of such a day is included. And besides the evidence that ariseth 
from the consideration of the whole context, there are two things which 
make it undeniably evident, that our apostle asserts an evangelical Sab- 
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bath, or day of rest to be constantly observed in and for the worship of God. 
under the gospel. For first, without this design, there can be no tolerable 
reason assigned, why he should mention the works of God from the foun- 
dation of the world, with his rest that ensued thereon, and refer us to the 
seventh day, which without respect unto another day to be introduced, doth 
greatly involye his whole discourse. Again, his use of this word, 
σαββατισμος, a Sabbatism, which is framed, and as it were coined on 
purpose, that it might both comprise the spiritual rest aimed at, and 
also a Sabbath-keeping, or observance of a Sabbath rest, manifests his 
purpose. When he speaks of our rest in general, he still doth it by 
καταπαῦσις, adding, that there was an especial day for its enjoyment. Here 
he introduceth σαββατισμος, a Sabbatism, which his way of arguing would 
not have allowed, had he not designed to express the Christian Sabbath. 
Add hereunto, that in the next verse he subjoins the special reason for 
observing such a day as we have declared. And here do we fix the founda- 
tion and reason of the Lord’s day, or the holy observance of the first day 
of the week ; the obligation of the fourth commandment unto a weekly 
sacred rest, being put off from the seventh day to the first, on the same 
grounds and reasons whereon the state of the church is altered from 
what it was under the law, unto what it is now under the gospel. And 
the covenant itself also is changed ; whence the seventh day is now of 
no more force, than the old covenant, and the old law of institutions, con- 
tained in ordinances, because the Lord Christ hath ceased from his works, 
and entered into his rest, on the first day. 

§ 26. Here we have fixed the foundation of the observance of the Lord’s 
day, on the supposition of what hath been proved concerning our duty in 
the holy observance of one day in seven, from the law of our creation 
as renewed in the decalogue. The remaining arguments, evincing the 
change of the day from the seventh unto the first by divine authority, 
shall be but briefly touched on by me,- because they have been lately 
copiously handled, and fully vindicated by others. Wherefore, 1. When 
the Lord Christ intended conspicuously to build his church upon the 
foundation of his works and rest, by sending the Holy Ghost with his 
miraculous gifts upon the apostles, he did it on this day; which was 
then among the Jews the feast of Pentecost, or of weeks. Then were 
the disciples gathered together with one accord, in the observance of the 
day signalized to them by his resurrection, Acts ii. 1. And by this doth 
their obedience receive a blessed confirmation, as well as their persons a 
glorious endowment with abilities for the work which they were imme- 
diately to apply themselves unto. And hereon did they set out unto the 
whole work of building the church on that foundation, and of promoting 
the worship which on that day was especially to be celebrated by the 
church. | 

§ 27. The practice of the apostles, and the apostolical churches, acknow- 
ledged the authority of Christ in this change of the day of sacred rest. 
For, henceforward, whatever apprehensions any of them might have of the 
continuance of the Judaical Sabbath, as some of them judged that the 
whole service of it was still to be continued, yet they observed this day 
of the Lord, as the time of their assemblies and solemn worship. One or 
two instances hereof may be called over, Acts xx. 6, 7, ‘We came to Troas 
in five days, where we abode seven days. And upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them, ready to depart on the morrow, and continued his speech ny mid- 
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night.’ I doubt not but in the seven days that the apostle abode there, he 
taught and preached as he had occasion in the houses of the believers; but 
it was the first day of the week, when they used, according to their duty, 
to assemble the whole body of them, for the celebration of the solemn ordi- 
nances of the church, synecdochically expressed by breaking of bread. This 
they did, without any extraordinary warning or calling together ; for in an- 
swer to their duty they were accustomed so to do. Such is the account 
that Justin Martyr gives of the practice of all churches in the next age ; 
Ty Tov ἡλιοῦυ λεγομενῃ ἡμέρᾳ παντων κατα TOdELC ἡ AYPOUC μένοντων ETL TO 
αὐτο συνελευσις γινεται. ‘On the day called Sunday, there is an assembly 
of all Christians, whether living in city or the country; and because of their 
constant breaking of bread on this day, it was called Dies panis, August. 
Epist. 118. And Athanasius proved that he brake not a chalice at such a 
time, because it was not the first day of the week when it was to be used, 
Socrat. lib. v. cap. 22. And whosoever reads this passage without preju- 
dice, will grant, that it is a marvellous, abrupt, and uncouth expression, 
if it do not signify that which was in common observance amongst all the 
disciples of Christ, which could have no other foundation but only that be- 
fore laid down, of the authority of the Lord Christ requiring it of them. 
And I doubt not but that Paul preached his farewell sermon unto them 
which continued until midnight, after all the ordinary service of the church. 
was performed. And all the objections which I have met withal against 
this instance, amount to no more than this; that although the Scripture says, 
that the disciples met for their worship on the first day of the week, yet 
indeed they did not so do. 

1 Cor. xvi. 2, the same practice is exemplified ; ‘Upon the first day of 
the week, let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings when I come.’ The constant day of the 
churches’ solemn assemblies being fixed, he here takes it for granted, and 
directs them unto the observance of an especial duty on that day. What 
some except, that here is no mention of any such assembly, but only that 
every one on that day should lay by himself what he would give, which 
every one might do at home, or where they pleased, is exceeding weak, and 
unsuitable unto the mind of the apostle. For, to what end should they be 
limited unto a day, and that the first day of the week, for the doing of that 
which might be as well, to as good purpose and advantage, performed at 
any other time, on any other day of the week whatever? Besides, it was to 
be such a laying aside, such a treasuring of it in a common stock, as that 
there should be no need of any collection when the apostle came. But if 
this was done only privately, it would not of itself come together at his ad- 
vent, but must be collected. But all exceptions against these testimonies 
have been so lately removed by others, that I shall not insist farther 
on them. } 

§ 28. That from these times downwards, the first day of the week 
was solemnly observed in all the churches of Christ, whereby they owned 
its substitution in the room of the seventh day, applying the duties and 
services of a Sabbath unto it, hath also been demonstrated. And that this 
was owned from the authority of the Lord, is declared by John in the 
Revelation, who calls it the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10, whereby he did not sur- 
prise the churches with a new name, but denoted to them the time of his 
visions, by the name of the day which was well known unto them. And 
there is no solid reason why it should be so called, but that it owes its pre- 
eminence and observance unto his institution and authority. And.no man 
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who shall deny these things, can give any tolerable account how, when, or 
from whence this day came to be so observed, and so called. It is ἡμερα 
cuptakn, ‘the Lord’s day,’ the day of the Lord, as the holy supper is devo 
κυριακον, 1 Cor. xi. 20, the Lord’s supper, by reason of his institution. Ὁ" 
mit, ‘the day of the Lord,’ in the Old Testament, which the LX-X. render 
ἡμερα κυρίου, Nowhere ἥμερα κυριακη, signifies indeed some illustrious ap- 
pearance of God in a way of judgment or mercy. And so also in the 
person of Christ, this was the day of his appearance, Mark xvi. 9. So was 
it still called by the ancient writers of the church. Ignatius in Epist. ad 
Trall. ad Magnes. &c. Dionysius of Corinth, Epist. ad Rom. in Euseb. 
Hist. lib. iv. ο. 21, Theophilus Antioch. lib. 1. in 4. Evangel. Clemens 
Alex. Stromat. lib. vil. cap. 7. Origen, lib. viii. con. Cels. Tertul. de 
Coron. Milit. cap. 3. As for those who assign the institution of this day to 
the apostles, although the supposition be false, yet it weakens not the divine 
original of it. For an obligation lying on all believers to observe a Sabbath 
unto the Lord, and the day observed under the law of Moses being removed, 
it is not to be imagined that the apostles fixed on another day, without im- 
mediate direction from the Lord Christ. For, indeed, they delivered 
nothing to be constantly observed in the worship of God, but what they had 
his authority for, 1 Cor. xi. 23. In all thimgs of this nature, as they had the 
infallible guidance of the Holy Ghost, so they acted immediately in the 
name and authority of Christ, where what they ordained was no less 
of divine institution, than if it had been appointed by Christ in his own 
person. It is true, they themselves did for a season, whilst their ministry 
was to have a peculiar regard to the Jews, for the calling and conversion of 
the remnant that was amongst them, according to the election of grace, go 
frequently into their synagogues on the seventh day to preach the gospel, 
Acts xii. 14, xvi. 13, xvii. 2, xviii. 4. But it is evident that they did so, 
only to take the opportunity of their assemblies, that they might preach to 
the greater numbers of them, and that at a season when they were prepared 
to attend to sacred things. Upon the same ground, Paul laboured if 
it were possible to be at Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost, Acts xx. 16. 
But we do not read that they at any time assembled the disciples of Christ 
on that day, for the worship of God. 

§ 29. We may now look back, and take a view of what we have passed 
through. That one day in seven is by virtue of a divine law to be observed 
holy unto the Lord, the original of such an observance, Gen. 11. 2, the letter 
of the fourth commandment, with the nature of the covenant between God 
and man, do prove and evince. And hereunto is there a considerable 
suffrage given by learned men of all parties. The doctrine of the reformed 
divines on this subject, hath been largely represented by others. They also 
of the church of Rome, that is many of them, agree herein: It is asserted 
in the canon law itself, Tit. de Feriis cap. licet, where the words of 
Alexander the Third are, Tam veteris quam Novi Testamenti pagina septi- 
mum diem ad humanam quietem specialiter deputayit ; where by septimus 
dies he understands one day in seven, as Suarez showeth, De Relig. lib. 2. 
cap. 2. And it is so by sundry canonists reckoned up by Covarruyias. The 
schoolmen also give in their consent, as Bannes in 2a. 2e. g. 44, a. 1. Bel- 
larmine contends expressly, De Cult. Sanct. Jib. iii. cap. 11, that Jus divinum 
requirebat ut unus dies hebdomada dicaretur culiui divino. So doth 
Suarez, De Dieb. Sac. cap. 1, and others might be added. We have the like 
common consent, that whatever in the institution and observance of the 
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church, either in its own nature, or in its use and signification, or in 
its manner of observance, is taken away by virtue of those rules, Rom. xiv. 
δ; Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16,17. Nor can it be denied, but that sundry 
things annexed to the Sabbatical rest, peculiar to that church-state which 
was to be removed, were wholly inconsistent with the spirit, grace, and 
liberty of the gospel. I have also proved, that the observance of the seventh 
day precisely, was a pledge of God's rest in the covenant of works, and of 
our rest in him, and with him thereby ; so that it cannot be retained with- 
out a re-introduction of that covenant, and the righteousness thereof. And 
therefore, although the command for the observance of a Sabbath to 
the Lord, so far as it is moral, is put over into the rule of the new covenant, 
wherein grace is administered for the duty it requires, yet take the seventh 
day precisely as the seventh day, and it is an Old Testament arbitrary insti- 
tution, which falls under no promise of spiritual assistance in, or unto the 
observance of it. Under the New Testament, we have found a new 
creation, a new law of creation, a new covenant, the rest of Christ in 
that work, law, and covenant, the limiting of a day of rest unto us on the 
day wherein he entered into his rest, a new name given to this day, with 
respect to his authority by whom it was appointed, and an observance of it 
by all the churches; so that we may say of it, ‘This is the day which 
the Lord hath made: we will rejoice and be glad in it,’ as Ps. exviii. 
m4, >. 

§ 30. These foundations being laid, I shall yet by some important con- 
siderations, if I mistake not, give some farther evidence to the necessity of 
the religious observance of the first day of the week, in opposition to the 
day of the law, by some contended for. It is, therefore, first acknowledged, 
that the observance of some certain day, in and for the solemn’ public wor- 
ship of God, is of indispensable necessity. They are beneath our considera- 
tion by whom this is denied. Most acknowledge it to be a dictate of 
the law of nature, and the nature of these things doth require it. We have 
proved also, that there is such a determination of this time unto one day in 
seven, as it must needs be the highest impudence in any person, persons, or 
churches, to attempt any alteration herein. And notwithstanding the pre- 
tences of some about their liberty, none yet have been so hardy from 
the foundation of the world, as practically to determine a day for the 
worship of God, in any other revolution of days or times, to the neglect and 
exclusion of one day in seven. Yea, the light hereof is such, and the use of 
it so great, that those who have taken up with the worst of superstitions, 
instead of religion, as the Mahometans, yet complying in general with the 
performance of a solemn worship to God, have found it necessary to fix on 
one certain day in the hebdomadal revolution for that purpose. And 
indeed, partly from the appointment of God, partly from the nature of the 
thing itself, the religious observance of such a day, is the great preservative 
of all solemn profession of religion in the world. To this the law of nature, 
to this the written word directs, and this experience makes manifest to all. 
Take away from amongst men a conscience of observing a fixed stated day 
of sacred rest to God, and for the celebration of his worship in assemblies, 
and all religion will quickly decay, if not come to nothing in this world. 
And it may be observed, though it be not evident whether it be the cause 
or the effect, that where, and amongst whom religion flourisheth in 
its power, there, and amongst them is conscience the most exercised, and 
the most diligence used, in the observance of such a day. [ will not say 
absolutely that it is religion, or other principles, that teacheth men exact- 
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ness in the observance of this day ; nor on the other hand, that a conscience 
made of this observance doth procure a universal strictness in other duties 
of religion. But this is evident, that they are mutually helpful to one 
another; and therefore, though some have laboured to divest this obsery- 
ance of any immediate divine authority, yet they are forced to supply such 
a constitution for the observing of one day in seven, as that they affirm, that 
none can in ordinary cases omit its observance without sin. Whether they 
have done well to remove from it the command of God, and to substitute 
their own in the room of it, they may do well to consider. 

§ 31. Let, then, the state of things in reference to the first day of the 
week, with the presence of God in, and his blessing upon the worship of 
the church therein, be considered ; and this is a δ λκθνο ie as I think, by 
no means to be despised. It is manifest to all unprejudiced persons, that 
the apostles and apostolical churches, did religiously observe this day ; and 
no man can with any modesty question the celebration of the worship 
of God therein in the next succeeding generations. In the possession 
of this practice are all the disciples of Christ at this day in the world, some 
very few only excepted, who sabbatize with the Jews, or please themselves 
with a yain pretence that every day is unto them a Sabbath. Nor is 
it simply the catholicism of this practice which I insist upon, though that be 
such, and hath such weight in things of this nature, as that for my part I 
shall not dissent from any practice that is so attested. But it is the blessing 
of God upon it, and on the worship on this day performed, which is pleaded, 
as that which ought to be of a high esteem with all humble Christians. 
On this day, throughout all ages, hath the edification of the churches been 
carried on, and that public revenue of glory been rendered unto God which 
is his due. On this day hath God given his presence to all his solemn or- 
dinances, for all the ends for which he hath appointed them. Nor hath he 
by any means given the least intimation of his displeasure against his 
churches, for their continuance in the observance of it. On the other side, 
not only have the wisest and holiest men, who have complained of the sins 
of their several times and ages wherein they lived, which procured the 
pouring out of the judgments of God upon them, constantly reckoned the 
neglect and profanation of the Lord’s day among these sins; but such 
instances have been given of particular severities against them who have 
openly profaned this day, and that upon. unquestionable testimonies, as 
may well affect the minds and consciences of those who profess a reverence 
of God, in the holy dispensations of his providence. 

Nor can any of these things be pleaded, to give countenance to any other 
day, that should be set up m competition with the Lord’s day, or the first 
day of the week. What of this nature can be spoken concerning the seventh 
day now contended for by some, and which is grievous, by some who are 
holy and learned? Of what use hath it ever been to the church of God, if 
we set aside the occasional advantages taken from it by the apostles, 
of preaching the gospel in the synagogues of the Jews? What testimonies 
have we of the presence of God with any churches, in the administration of 
gospel ordinances and worship on that day? And if any lesser assemblies 
do at present pretend to give such a testimony, wherein is it to be compared 
with that of all the holy churches of Christ throughout the world in all ages, 
especially in those last past ? 

Let men in whose hearts are the ways of God, seriously consider the use 
that hath been made, under the blessing of God, of the conscientious ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, in the past and present age, to the promotion of 
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holiness, righteousness, and religion universally in the power of it. And if 
they are not under invincible prejudices, it will be very difficult for them to 
judge, that it is a plant which our heavenly Father hath not planted. For 
my part, [ must not only say, but plead whilst I live in this world, and 
leave this testimony to the present and future ages, if these papers see the 
light and do survive, that if I have ever seen any thing in the ways 
and worship of God, wherein the power of religion or godliness hath been 
expressed ; any thing that hath represented the holiness of the gospel, and 
of the author of it ; any thing that hath looked like a prelude unto the ever- 
lasting Sabbath and rest with God, which we aim through grace to come 
to; it hath been there, and with them, where and amongst whom the Lord’s 
day hath been hag in highest esteem, and a strict observance of it attended 
to, as an ordinance of our Lord Jesus Christ. The remembrance of the 
ministry, of the walking and conversation, of the faith and love of those who 
in this nation have most zealously pleaded for, and have in their persons, 
and families, and churches, or parishes, been the most strict observers of 
this day, will be precious with them that fear the Lord, whilst the sun and 
moon endure. Their doctrine also in this matter, with the blessing that at- 
tended. it, was that for which multitudes now at rest do bless God, and in 
which many that are yet alive do greatly rejoice. Let these things be 
despised by those who are otherwise minded, to me they are of great weight 
and importance. 

§ 32. Let us now a little consider the day that by some is set up, 
not only in competition with this, but to its utter exclusion. This is 
the seventh day of the week, or the old Judaical Sabbath, which some con- 
tend that we are perpetually obliged to the observance of, by virtue 
of the fourth commandment. The grounds whereon they proceed in their 
assertion, have been already disproved, so far as the nature of our present 
undertaking will admit, and-such evidences given to the change of the day, 
as will not easily be everted, nor removed. The consequences of the 
observance of the seventh day, should the practice of it be re-assumed 
amongst Christians, is that which at present I shall a little inquire into, 
when we have summed up somewhat of what hath been spoken. 1. It was 
not directly nor absolutely required in the decalogue, but consequentially 
only, by way of appropriation to the Mosaic economy, whereunto it was then 
annexed, ‘The command is to observe the Sabbath day, and the blessing is 
upon the Sabbath day: ‘God blessed the Sabbath day.’ And the mention 
of the seventh day in the body of the command, fixeth the number of the 
days in whose revolution a Sabbatical rest returns, but determines not 
an everlasting order in them, seeing the order relating to the old creation is 
meconsistent with the law, reason, and worship of the new. And if the 
seventh day and the Sabbath, as some pretend, are the same, the sense of 
the command in the enforcing part of it is, ‘but the seventh day is the 
seventh day of the Lord thy God, which is none at all. 2. The state of the 
church, and the administration of the covenant, whereunto the observance 
of this day was annexed, are removed, so that it can now no more continue, 
than a house can stand without a foundation. 3. The Lord Christ, who 
was the Lord of the Sabbath, and by assuming that title to himself, mani- 
fested his authority as to the disposal of the day whereon a Sabbatical rest 
was to be observed, hath in his own rest from his works, limited unto us 
another day of sacred rest, called from his appointment of it, the Lord’s 
day, his day who is the Lord of the Sabbath. 4. The day so introduced by 
his authority, hath from the day of his rest been observed without inter- 
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ruption, or any such difference about it, as fell out among the churches of 
God about other feast days, whose observance was introduced among them, 
they knew not well how; as of the Pascha and the like. And whereas the 
due observance of it hath been enjoined by councils, edicts of emperors, 
kings, and princes, laws of all sorts, and hath been advised and pressed by 
the ancient writers amongst Christians ; and whereas the practice of its ob- 
servance hath been taken notice of by all who from the beginning have 
transmitted the record of the affairs of Christianity unto posterity, yet none 
of any sort pretend to give it any original, but all mediately or immediately 
refer it to Christ himself. ‘The observance, then, of the seventh day first, is 
an evident judaizing, and a returning to those rudiments of the world, which 
the apostle so severely cautioneth us against. I know not how it has come 
to pass, but so it has fallen out, that the nearer Judaism is unto an absolute 
abolition and disappearance, the more some seem inclinable to its revival 
and continuance, or at least to fall back into its antiquated observances. An 
end it had put to it morally and legally long ago, in the coming, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. And we may now say of it what the apostle 
said of idols, when the world was full of idolatry, ‘We know that Judaism 
is nothing in the world; no such thing as by some it is esteemed. The 
actual abolition of it in the profession of the present Jews, by the removing 
of the veil from their hearts and eyes, and by their turning to God, we hope, 
is in its approach. And yet, as was said, there seems in many an inclination 
to their rites and servile observances. | 

It is apparent in the Acts and Epistles of the apostles, especially that to ~ 
the Hebrews, that at the first preaching of the gospel, there were very many 
Jews who came over to the faith and profession of it. Many of these 
continued zealous of the law, and would bring along with them all their 
Mosaic institutions, which they thought were to abide in force for ever. In 
this weakness and misapprehension, they were forborne in the patience of 
God, and the wisdom of the Holy Ghost, guiding the apostles and dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. In this state things continued until the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple, when the chief cause of their contests was 
taken way. In the meantime, they carried themselves very variously, ac- 
cording to the various tempers of their minds. For it is apparent, that some of 
them were not content to be themselves indulged in their opinions and prac- 
tices, but they endeavoured by all means to impose the observance of the 
whole Mosaic law, on the churches of the Gentiles. Their circumcision, 
their Sabbath, their feasts and fasts, their abstinences from this or that kind 
of meats, they were contending about, and thereby perverting the minds of 
the disciples. Some stop was put to the evil consequences hereof in the 
synod at Jerusalem, Acts xv. which yet determined nothing concerning 
the practices of the Jews, but only concerning the liberty of the Gentile 
believers. | 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the temple, these professing 
Jews fell into several distinct ways. Some of them, who, as is probable, 
had despised the heavenly warning of leaving the place, took up their lot 
amongst their unbelieving brethren, relinquishing the profession of the gos- 
pel which they had made, not, it may be, with any express renunciation of 
Christ, but with a disregard of the gospel, which brought them not those 
good things they looked for ; of which mind Josephus the historian seems. 
to be one. ‘These in time became a part of that apostate brood which have 
since continued in their enmity to the gospel, and into whose new and old 
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supersitions, they introduced sundry customs, which they had learned 
among the Christians. 

Some absolutely relinquished their old Judaism, and completely incorpo- 
rated with the new Gentile churches, unto whom the promise and covenant 
of Abraham was transferred and made over. These were the genuine dis- 
ciples of our great apostle. Others continued their profession of the gospel, 
but yet still thought themselves obliged to the observance of the law of 
Moses, and all its institutions. Hereupon they continued in a distinct and 
separate state from the believers and churches of the Gentiles, and that for 
some ages, as some say, to the days of Adrian. These, it may be, were 
they whom Eusebius out of Hegestppus calls μασβωθαιοι, Masbothai, whom 
he reckons asa sect of the Jews, Histor. lib. iv.21. The Jews call them 
ΠΝ ΓΞ, that is, Sabbatarians, which must be from some observance of the 
Sabbath in a distinct manner, or for different reasons from themselves. 
Buxtorf, and our late learned lexicographer, render *NmaW7 by Sabbatarn, 
adding this explanation. ‘ Qui secundum Christi doctrinam Sabbatum obser- 
yabant,’ by a mistake ; for as they are reckoned to the Jews by Hegesippus, 
so those who followed the doctrine of Christ, did not sabbatize with the 
Jews, nor were ever called Sabbatarians by them. There was indeed a sort 
of persons among the Samaritans who are called Sabuei, whom Epipha- 
nius makes the third sect of them. But these were so called, without any 
respect unto a Sabbatical observance. *8Y1, the Jews call them, that is, 
Septenarii, from Y2W; unless we shall think with Drusius, that they were 
so denominated from Sebaia, who came along with Dosthai to settle the new 
iuhabtants of Samaria. Epiphanius says no more of them, but that they 
observed the feast of Pentecost in autumn, and the feast of tabernacles in 
the spring, at the time of the Jews’ passover. But this gives no account 
why they should be so called. But they got this appellation from their ob- 
servance of every day in the week, between the passover and the pentecost, 
that is for seven weeks, which was the same with the second day in the 
week of unleavened bread, whereon the Omer, or chief of first-fruits, was 
to be offered. But, to return: after this, many of them coalesced, and we 
hear no more of them. In the meantime, as there were great disputes and 
heats between the differing parties, whilst the occasion of their differences 
continued, so the Gentile believers did in many things either condescend 
unto those of the circumcision, or fell themselves in liking with their ob- 
servances, and received them into practice. Hence it was that they em- 
braced the Paschal solemnity, with some other festivals, and also in many 
other places admitted the sacredness of the seventh day Sabbath, though 
still observing, according to the institution of Christ and his apostles, the 
Lord’s day also. And itis not improbable that they might be induced the 
rather to continue these observances, that they might thereby give a public 
testimony of their faith against the Marcionites, who began early to blas- 
pheme the Old Testament, and the God thereof; which blasphemy they 
thought to condemn by this practice. And hence in those writings which 
are falsely ascribed to the apostles, but are suited to those times, Can. 66, 
and Constitut. lib. 7, cap. 24, the observance both of the Saturday and the 
Lord’s day are enjoined. 

Others of the Jews, about the same season, constituted a sect by them- 
selves, compounding a religion out of the law and gospel, with additions 
and interpretations of their own. ‘These the ancients call Ebionites. Cir- 
cumcision, with all the Sabbaths, feasts, and rites of Moses, they retained 
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from the law. That the Messiah was come, and that Jesus Christ was he, 
they admitted from the gospel ; that he was only a mere man, not God and 
man in one person, they added of their own, yet. in compliance with the 
sense and expectation of the corrupt and carnal part of the church of the 
Jews, whereof originally they were. And this sect is that which in a long 
tract of time hath brought forth Mahometanism in the east. For the re- 
ligion of the Mahometans, is nothing but that of the Ebionites, with a 
super-addition of the interests and fanatical brain-sick notions of the im- 
postor himself. 

And yet so it is, that some begin now to plead that these Ebionites were 
the only true and genuine believers of the circumcision in those days. 
These, they say, and these alone, retained the doctrine preached by the 
apostles to the Jews, for they were the same and no other with those which 
were also called Nazarenes. Thus do the Socinians plead expressly, and 
have contended for it in sundry treatises published to that purpose. This they 
do, hoping to obtain from thence some countenance to their impious doc- 
trine about the person of Christ, wherein they agree with the Ebionites. 
But as to their sabbatizing with the Jews, and the rest of their ceremonial 
observances, they will have nothing to do with them, as not finding those 
things suited to their interest and design. But herein do they now begin 
to be followed by some among ourselves, who apparently fall in with them in 
sundry things condemned by our apostle, and on the account whereof they 
declined him, and rejected his authority, as others seem almost prepared to 
do, on other reasons not here to be mentioned. In particular, some begin 
to sabbatize with them, yea to outgo them. For Ebion, and his followers, 
although they observed the seventh day Sabbath with the Jews, yet they 
observed also the Lord’s day with the Christians, in honour of Jesus Christ, 
as both Eusebius and Epiphanius testify : ταῖς κυριακαις ἡμέραις ἡμιν τα παρα- 
πλησια εἰς μνημην TOV Σωτηρίιου αναστασεως τελουν. ‘ They in like manner 
with us observed the Lord’s day, in remembrance of the saving resurrec- 
tion.” How great a scandal these things are to Christian religion, how evi- 
dently tending to harden the Jews in their infidelity, is apparent unto all. 
For the introduction of any part of the old Mosaic system of ordinances, 
is a tacit denial of Christ's being come in the flesh, at least of his being the 
King, Lord, and Lawgiver of his church. And to lay the foundation of all 
solemn gospel-worship in the observance of a day, which as such, as the 
seventh day precisely, hath no relation to any natural or moral precept not 
instituted, not approved by Jesus Christ, cannot but be unpleasing to them 
who desire to have their consciences immediately influenced by his authority 
in all their approaches unto God. But Christ is herein supposed to have 
built the whole fabric of his worship on the foundation of Moses, and 
to have grafted all his institutions into a stock that was not of his own 
planting. 

§ 33. Moreover, it is evident that this opinion concerning the necessary 
observance of the seventh day Sabbath, tends to the increasing and per- 
petuating of schisms and differences amongst the disciples of Christ ; things 
in their own nature evil, and to be avoided by all lawful ways and means. 
It is known how many different opinions and practices there are amongst 
professors of the gospel. That they should all be perfectly healed or taken 
away, is not to be expected perhaps in this world; for the best know but 
in part, and prophesy but in part. That every good man, and genuine dis- 
ciple of Christ, ought to endeavour to his utmost for their removal, none 
will deny. For if it be our duty, so far as it is possible, and as much as in 
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us lieth, to live peaceably with all men, in that peace which is the life of 
civil society, doubtless it is much more so, to live with all believers ina 
peaceable agreement in the worship of God. And therefore, of all differ- 
ences in judgment which lead to practice, those are the worst and most per- 
nicious, which occasion or draw after them any thing whereby men are 
hindered from joining together in the same public solemn worship, whereby 
they yield unto God that revenue of glory which is due unto him in this 
world. And that many of these are found at this day, is not so much from 
the nature of the things themselves about which men differ, as from the 
weakness, prejudices, and corrupt affections of them who are possessed with 
different apprehensions about them. But now, upon a supposition of an 
adherence by any unto the seventh day Sabbath, all communion amongst 
professors in solemn gospel ordinances is rendered impossible ; for if those 
of that persuasion do expect that others will be brought toa relinquishment 
of an evangelical observance of the Lord’s day Sabbath, they will find 
themselves mistaken. The evidence which they have of its appointment, 
and the experience they have had of the presence of God with them in its 
religious observance, will secure their faith and practice in this matter. 
They, on the other hand, supposing that they are obliged to meet for all 
solemn worship on the seventh day, (which the other account unwarrantable 
for them to do, on the pretence of any binding law to that purpose, ) and 
esteem it unlawful to assemble religiously with others on the first day, on 
the plea of an evangelical warrant, they absolutely cut off themselves from 
all possibility of communion in the administration of gospel ordinances, 
with all other churches of Christ. And whereas most other breaches as to 
such communion are in their own nature capable of healing, without a re- 
nunciation of those principles in the minds of men, which seem to give 
countenance unto them, the distance is here made absolutely irreparable, 
whilst the opinion mentioned is owned by any. I will press this no farther 
but only by affirming, that persons truly fearing the Lord, ought to be very 
careful and jealous over their own understandings, before they embrace an 
opinion and practice which will shut them up from all visible communica- 
tion with the generality of the saints of God in this world. 

§ 34. We have seen the least part of the inconveniences that attend this 
persuasion, and its practice ; nor do I intend to mention all of them which 
readily offer themselves to consideration. One or two more may yet be 
touched on. For those by whom it is owned, do not only affirm that the 
law of the seventh day Sabbath is absolutely and universally in force, but 
aso that the sanction of it, in its penalty against transgressors, is yet 
continued. This was, as is known, the death of; the offender by stoning. 
So did God himself determine the application of the curse of the law, unto 
the breach of this command, in the instance of the man that gathered wood 
on that day, and was stoned by his direction, Num. xv. 35. Now the 
consideration of this penalty, as expressive of the curse of the law, influenced 
the minds of the Jews into that bondage frame, wherein they observed the 
Sabbath. And this always put them upon many anxious arguings how 
they might satisfy the law in keeping the day, so as not to incur the penalty 
of its transgression. Hence the questions among the Jews no less endless 
than those about their genealogies of old, about what work may be done, 
and what not, how far they might journey on that day, which when they 
had with some indifferent consent reduced unto 2000 cubits, which they 
called a Sabbath day’s journey, yet where to begin their measure, from 
what part of the city where a man dwelt, from his own house, or the syna- 
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gogue, or the walls, or suburbs of it, they are not agreed. And the dread 
hereof was such amongst them of old, from the rigorous justice wherewith 
such laws with such penalties were imposed on them, that until they had 
by common consent in the beginning of the rule of the Hasmonzans, 
agreed to defend themselves from their enemies on that day, they sat still 
in a neglect of the law of nature, requiring all men to look to their pré- 
servation against open violence, and suffered themselves to be slain, to the 
satiety of them who chose to assault them thereon. And certainly, it is 
the greatest madness in the world for a people to engage in war, that do 
not think it at least lawful at all times to defend themselves. And yet 
they lost their city afterwards by some influence from this superstition. 
And do men know what they do, when they endeavour to introduce such 
a bondage into the observance of gospel-worship, a yoke and bondage upon 
the persons and spirits of men, which those before us were not able to 
bear? Is it according to the mind of Christ, that the worship of God, 
which ought to be in spirit and truth, now under the gospel, should be en- 
forced on men by capital penalties? And let men thus state their princi- 
ples: The seventh day isto be kept precisely a Sabbath unto the Lord, by 
virtue of the fourth commandment: for not one day in seven, but the 
seventh day itself, is rigorously and indispensably enjoined to be observed ; 
and that the transgression of this law, not as to the spiritual worship to be 
observed on it, but as to every outward transgression, by journeying or other 
bodily labour, is to be avenged with death: undoubtedly in the practice of 
these principles, besides that open contradiction which they will fall into, 
to the spirit, rule, and word of the gospel, they will find themselves in the 
same entanglements wherein the Jews were and are. And as the cases 
that may occur, about what may be done and what not, what cases of ne- 
cessity may interpose for relief, are not to be determined by private persons 
according to their own light and understanding, because they have respect 
unto the public law, but by them to whom power is committed to judge 
upon it, and to execute its penalties ; so there will so many cases, and those 
almost inexplicable, emerge hereon, as will render the whole law an in- 
tolerable burden unto Christians. And what then is become of the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free? and wherein is the preeminence 
of the spiritual worship of the gospel, above the carnal ordinances of 
the law ? 

§ 35. And this introduceth an evil of no less heinous importance than 
any of those before enumerated The precise observance of the seventh 
day as such, is undoubtedly no part of the law, naturally moral. This we 
have sufficiently proved before, as I suppose. That law is written in the 
hearts of believers, by virtue of the covenant of grace, and strength is ad- 
ministered thereby unto them for the due performance of the duties that 
it doth require. Nor is it an institution of the gospel: none ever pretended 
it so to be. If there be not much against it in the New Testament, yet 
surely there is nothing for it. In the things that are so, we have ground to 
expect the assistance of the Spirit of Christ, to enable us to observe them 
aright to the glory of God, and to our own edification, or increase in grace. 
But it is a mere precept of the old law as such. And what the law speaks 
it speaks unto them that are under the law. [ἢ all its precepts, caraxuptever, 
it exerciseth a severe dominion over the souls and consciences of them that 
are under it. And we have no way to extricate ourselves from under that 
dominion, but by our being dead unto its power and authority as such 
through the death of Christ ; or an interest by faith in the benefits that 
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through his fulfilling and satisfying the law, do redound to the church. But 
what is required of any one, under the notion of the formal and absolute 
power of the law, is to be performed in and by that spirit, which is admi- 
nistered by the law, and,the strength which the{law affords ; and this indeed 
is great, as to conviction of sin ; nothing at all, as unto obedience and righ- 
teousness. Do men in these things appeal unto the law ? unto the law they 
must go. For I know not any thing that we can expect assistance of gos- 
pel grace in or about, but only those things which are originally moral, or 
superadded unto them in the gospel itself: to neither of which heads this 
observance of the seventh day, as such, can be referred. It is therefore a 
mere legal duty, properly so called, and in a bondage frame of spirit, with- 
out any special assistance of grace, it must be performed. And how little 
we are beholden unto those who would in any one instance reduce us from 
the liberty of the gospel, to bondage under the law, our apostle hath so 
fully declared, that it is altogether needless farther to attempt the manifes- 
tation of it. 


EXERCITATION XL. 


SIXTH EXERCITATION CONCERNING THE DAY OF SACRED REST. 


§ 1. Practice, the end of instruction and learning. ᾧ 2. Practical observance of the Sab- 
bath handled by many. § 3. Pleas concerning too much rigour and strictness in direc- 
tions for the observance of the Sabbath. § 4. Extremes to be avoided in directions of 
sacred duties. Extremes of the Pharisees. § 5. The worse extreme of others in giving 
liberty tosin. §6. Mistakes in directions about the observance of the Lord’s day. § 7. 
General directions unto that purpose proposed. § 8. Of the beginning and ending of 
the Sabbath. The first ruleabout time. § 9. The frame of spirit required under the gos- - 
pel in the observance of the Lord’s day. § 10. Rules and principles for its due obser- 
vance. §11. Duties required thereunto of two sorts. § 12. Preparatory duties, their 
necessity and nature. § 13, 14. Particular account of them. Meditation. § 15, Sup- 

plication. § 16. Instruction. ὁ 17,18. Public duties of the day itself. § 19. What 
refreshments and labour consistent with them. § 20. Of private duties. 


§ 1. Iv remains that something be briefly offered, which may direct a 
practice suitable unto the principles which we have laid down, and for 
which we have pleaded. For this is the end of all sacred truth, and all 
instruction therein. This that great rule of our blessed Saviour both teacheth 
us, and obligeth us to an answerable duty, ‘ If you know these things, happy 
are ye if you do them, John xiii. 17, words so filled with his wisdom, that 
happy are they in whose hearts they are always abiding. The end, then, 
of our learning Scripture truths, is to obtain such an idea of them in our 
minds, as may direct us unto a suitable practice. Without this, they are to 
us of no use, or of none that is good ; ἡ γνωσις φυσιοι. Knowledge without 
practice puffeth, not buildeth up. For as Austin speaks with reference 
unto those words, Con. Faust. Man. lib. 15, cap. 8, ‘ Multa quibusdam sunt 
noxila, quamyvis non sint mala, ‘Things not evil, yea good in themselves, ἡ 
may be hurtful unto others.’ And nothing is useful, but as it is directed to 
its proper end. ‘This practice is unto sacred truth. 

§ 2. I confess our endeavours herein may seem less necessary than in the 
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foregoing discourses. For there are many treatises on this part of our 
present subject, extant in our own language, and in the hands of those who 
esteem themselves concerned in these things. With some they meet indeed 
with no other entertainment, than the posts did that were sent by Hezekiah 
through Ephraim, Manasseh, and Zebulun, to invite them unto the pass- 
over ; they are laughed to scorn and mocked at, 2 Chron, xxx. 10. But 
wisdom is justified of her children. Unto some they are of great use, and 
in great esteem. And for the most part, in the main of their design, they do 
agree. So that the truth in them is established in the mouths of many 
witnesses, without danger of dividing the minds of men about it. But yet 
I cannot take myself to be discharged hereby, from the consideration of this 
concern also of a-sacred rest under the gospel, the nature of our design 
requiring it. And there are yet important directions for the right sancti- 
fying of the name of God, in and by the due observance of a day of sacred 
rest, which I have not observed to have been insisted on by others ; and 
whereas a due improvement may be expected of the peculiar principles 
before discussed, I shall go through this part of the work also. 

§ 3. Besides, there are not a few complaints, and those managed, at least 
some of them, by persons.of sobriety and learning, pretending also a real 
care for the preservation and due observance of all duties of piety and re- 
ligion, that there hath been some excess in the directions of many, given 
about the due sanctification of the Lord’s day. And there is no small dan- 
ger of mistakes on this hand, whilst there is a pretence of zeal and devotion 
to give them countenance. Of this nature some men do judge some rigo- 
rous prescriptions to be, which have been given in this matter. And they 
say that a great disadvantage unto religion hath ensued hereon. For it is 
pretended that they are such as are beyond the constitution of human 
nature to comply withal ; of which kind God certainly requires nothing at 
our hands. Hence it is pleaded, that men finding themselves no way able 
to come unto a satisfaction, in answer unto the severe directions for duties, 
and the manner of their performance, which by some are rigorously pre- 
scribed, have taken occasion to seek for relief, by rejecting the whole com- 
mand ; which if duly interpreted in such a condescension as they were 
capable of a compliance withal, they would have adhered unto. On this 
account men have found out various inventions, to colour their weariness 
of that strict course of duty which they were bound unto. Hence have 
some taken up a plea, that every day is to them a Sabbath, that so they 
might not keep any. Some, that there is no such thing as a sacred rest on 
any day, required of us by the authority of Christ, and therefore that all 
directions for the manner of the observance of such a day, are to no pur- 
pose. And many by degrees have declined from that strictness, which they 
could not come up unto a delight in until they have utterly lost all sense of 
duty towards God in this matter. And these things are true, only the 
reasons of them are not agreed on. 

§ 4, And in things of this nature, those who are called to the instruction 
of others, are carefully to avoid extremes. For ‘he that condemns the 
righteous, and he that justifieth the wicked, are both of them an abomina- 
tion to the Lord.’ And several instances there are of the miscarriages of 
men on the one hand and the other. Qn the one, lay the sin of the Phari- 
sees of old. When they had got the pretence of a command, they would 
burden it with so many rigid observances, in the manner of its performance, 
as should make it a yoke intolerable to their disciples; getting themselves 
the reputation of strict observers of the law. But in truth they were not 
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so wanting unto their own ease and interest, as not to provide a secret dis- 
pensation for themselves. They would scarce put a finger to the burdens 
which they bound and laid on the shoulders of others. And this is the 
condition of all almost, that hath an appearance of religion or devotion in 
the papacy. And a fault of the same nature, though not of so signal a 
provocation, others may fall into unadvisedly, who are free from their hypo- 
erisy. They may charge and press both their own consciences, and other 
men’s, above and beyond what God hath appointed. And this they may 
do with a sincere intention to promote religion and holiness amongst men, 
by engaging them into the strictest ways of the profession of it. Now in 
the directions of the consciences of men about their duties to God, this is 
carefully to be avoided. For peace is only to be obtained in keeping steady 
and even to the rule. To transgress on the right hand, whatever the 
pretence be, is to lie for God, which will not be accepted with him. 

§ 5. On the other hand, there lieth a rock of far greater danger. And 
this consists in the accommodation of the laws, precepts, and institutions 
of God, unto the lusts and present courses and practices of men. This 
evil we have had exemplified in some of late, no less conspicuously than 
the forementioned was in them of old. A mystery of iniquity unto this 
purpose hath been discovered not long since, and brought forth to light, 
tending to the utter debauching of the consciences and lives of men. 
And in it lies the great contrivance, whereby the famous sect of the 
Jesuits have prevailed on the minds of many, especially of potentates 
and great men in the earth, so as to get into their hands the conduct 
of the most important affairs of Europe. And this abomination, as it is 
known, hath lately been laid open by the diligence of some, in whom 
at once concurred a commendable care of Christian morality, and a high 
provocation in other things, by them who endeavoured to corrupt it. A 
search hath been made into the writings which that sort of men have 
published, for the direction of the consciences of men in the practice of 
moral duties, or for the guidance of their disciples, upon confessions. 
And a man may say of the discovery, what the Poet said upon the opening 
of the house of Cacus: 


Panditur extemplo foribus domus atra revulsis, 
Abstracteque boves, abjurateque rapine 

Ccelo ostenduntur. 

Non‘secus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infernas reseret sedes, et regna recludet 
Pallida. 


Such a loathsome appearance of vizards and pretences for the extenuating 
of sin, and countenancing of men in the practice of it, was never before 
represented unto the eyes of men. The main of their design, as is now 
manifest, hath been so to interpret Scripture laws, rules, and precepts, as 
to accommodate them all to that course of corrupt conversation, which 
prevaileth generally in the world, even among them who are called Chris- 
tians. 


Gratum opus agricolis. 


A work exceedingly acceptable and obliging to all sorts of men, who if not 
given up to open Atheism, would rejoice in nothing more, than in a recon- 
ciliation between the rule of their consciences and their lusts, that they 
might sin freely without trouble or remorse. To this end, having learned 
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the inclinations and temptations of men from their private confessions, and 
finding it a thing neither possible in itself, nor at all conducing to their in- 
terest, to endeavour their reformation by, and recovery unto the fixed stable 
rule of truth and duty, they have by their false glosses, subtile distinc- 
tions, and refined imaginations, made it to justify and countenance them 
in the highest abominations, and in ways leading constantly to the prac- 
tice of them. And there is nothing in their whole course, which faith- 
ful interpreters of the mind of God ought more carefully to avoid, than 
a falling in any instances into that evil, which these men have made it their 
design to promote and pursue. The world indeed seems to be weary of the 
just, righteous, holy ways of God ; and of that exactness in walking accord- 
ing to his institutions and commands, which it will be one day known that 
he doth require. But the way to put a stop to this declension, is not by 
accommodating the commands of God to the corrupt courses and ways 
of men. The truths of God, and the holiness of his precepts, must be 
pleaded and defended, though the world dislike them here, and perish 
hereafter. His law must not be made to lackey after the wills of men, nor 
be dissolved by vain interpretations, because they complain they cannot, 
indeed because they will not comply with it. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, and 
to supply them with spiritual strength to fulfil them also. It is 
evil to break the least commandment, but there is a great aggrava- 
tion of that evil in them that shall teach men so to do. ἀπά this 
cannot be done, but by giving such expositions of them, as by virtue 
whereof, men may think themselves freed from an obligation unto that 
obedience which indeed they do require. Wherefore though some should 
say now as they did of old concerning any command of God, ‘ Behold 
what a weariness it is, and what profit is it to keep his ordinances? yet 
the law of God is not to be changed to give them relief. We are there- 
fore in this matter to have no consideration of the present course of the 
world, nor of the weariness of professors in the ways of strict obedience. 
The sacred truth and will of God in all his commands, is singly and sin- 
cerely to be inquired after. 

§ 6. And yet I will not deny but that there have been and are mistaken 
in this matter, leaning towards the other extreme. Directions have been 
given, and that not by a few, for the observance of a day of holy rest, 
which either for the matter of them or the manner prescribed, have had 
no sufficient warrant or foundation in the Scripture. Jor whereas some 
have made no distinction between the Sabbath as moral and as Mosaical, 
unless it be merely in the change of the day, they have endeavoured to 
introduce the whole practice required on the latter into the Lord’s day. 
But we have already shown that there were sundry additions made unto the 
command, as to the manner of its observance, in its accommodation unto 
the Mosaic pedagogy; besides that the whole required a frame of spirit 
suited thereunto. Others again have collected whatever they could think 
of, that is good, pious, and useful in the practice of religion, and pre- 
scribed it all in a multitude of instances, as necessary to the sanctification 
of this day; so that a man can scarcely in six days, read over all the 
duties that are proposed to be observed on the seventh. And it hath 
been also no small mistake, that men have laboured more to multiply 
directions about external duties, giving them out as it were by number 
or tale, than to direct the mind or inward man, in and unto a due per- 
formance of the whole duty of the sanctification of the day, according to 
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the spirit and genius of gospel obedience. And lastly, it cannot be denied 
but that some, it may be measuring others by themselves, and their own 
abilities, have been apt to tie men up unto such long tiresome duties, and 
rigid abstinences from refreshments, as have clogged their minds, and 
turned the whole service of the day into a wearisome bodily exercise, 
that profiteth little. 

§ 7. It is not my design to insist upon any thing that is in controversy 
amongst persons learned and sober. Nor will I now extend this discourse 
unto a particular consideration of the special duties required in the sancti- 
fication or services of this day. But whereas all sorts of men, who wish 
well to the furtherance and promotion of piety and religion in the world, on 
what reasons or foundations soever they judge that this day ought to be ob- 
served a holy rest to the Lord, do agree that there is a great sinful neglect 
of the due observance of it, as may be seen in the writings of some of the 
principal of those who cannot grant unto it an immediate divine institution ; 
I shall give such rules and general directions about it, as by a due ap- 
plication of them will give sufficient guidance in the whole of our duty 
therein. 

§ 8. It may seem to some necessary, that something should be premised 
concerning the measure or continuance of the day to be set apart a holy 
rest unto the Lord. But it being a matter of controversy ; and to me on 
the reasons to be mentioned afterwards of no great importance, I shall not 
insist upon the examination of it, but only give my judgment in a word 
concerning it. Some contend that it is a natural day of twenty-four hours, 
beginning with the evening of the preceding day, and ending with the same 
of its own. And accordingly so was the church of Israel directed, Ley. 
xxiii. 32, ‘From even unto even shall you celebrate your Sabbath; al- 
though that doth not seem to be a general direction for the observance of 
the weekly Sabbath, but to regard only that particular extraordinary Sab- 
bath, which was thus instituted; namely, the day of atonement on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, ver. 27. However, suppose it to belong 
also unto the weekly Sabbath; it is evidently an addition unto the com- 
mand particularly suited to the Mosaic pedagogy, that the day might com- 
prise the sacrifice of the preceding evening in the services of it, from an 
obedience whereunto we are freed by the gospel. Neither can I subscribe 
unto this opinion ; and that because, 1. In the description and limitation 
of the first original seven days, it 15 said of each of the six, that it was con- 
stituted of an evening and a morning ; but of the day of rest there is no 
such description ; it is only called the seventh day, without any assignation 
of the preceding evening unto it. 2. A day of rest, according to rules of 
natural equity, ought to be proportioned unto a day of work or labour, 
which God hath granted unto us for our own use. Now this is to be reck- 
oned from morning to evening, Ps. civ. 20—23, ‘Thou makest darkness 
and it is night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep ; (from whose 
yelling the night hath its name in the Hebrew tongue.) The young lions 
roar after their prey, and seek their meat from God. The sun riseth, they 
gather themselves together, and lay them down in their dens. Man goeth 
forth to his work and his labour unto the evening. The day of labour is 
from the removal of darkness and the night, by the light of the sun, until 
the return of them again; which allowing for the alterations of the day in 
the several seasons of the year, seems to be the just measure of our day of 
rest. 3. Our Lord Jesus Christ who in his resurrection gave beginning and 
being to the special day of holy rest under the gospel, rose not until the 
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morning of the first day of the week, when the beamings of the light of 
the sun began to dispel the darkness of the night ; or when it dawned to- 
wards day, as it is variously expressed by the evangelists. This with me, de- 
termines the whole matter. 4. Mere cessation from labour in the night, 
seems to have no place in the spiritual rest of the gospel to be expressed on 
this day ; nor to be any thing distinguished from the night of other days of 
the week. 5. Supposing Christians under the obligation of the direction 
given by Moses before mentioned; and it may entangle them in the anxious, 
scrupulous intrigues which the Jews are subject unto, about the beginning 
of the evening itself, about which their greatest masters are at variance, 
which things belong not to the economy of the gospel. Upon the whole 
matter, I am inclinable to judge, and do so, that the observance of the day 
is to be commensurate unto the use of our natural strength, on any other 
day, from morning to night. And nothing is hereby lost that is needful 
unto the due sanctification of it. For what is by some required as a part 
of its sanctification is necessary and required as a due preparation there- 
unto. This therefore is our first rule or direction. 

The first day of the week, or the Lord’s day, is to be set apart unto the 
ends of a holy rest unto God, by every one, according as his natural strength 
will enable him, to employ himself in his lawful occasions any other day of 
the week.—There is no such certain standard or measure for the observance 
of the duties of this day, as that every one who exceeds it, should by it | 
be cut short, or that those who on important reasons come short of it should 
be stretched out thereunto. As God provided in his services of old, that he 
who was not able to offer a bullock might offer a dove, with respect unto their 
outward condition in the world ; so here there is an allowance also for the na- 
tural temperaments and abilities of men. Only whereas if persons of old had 
pretended poverty, to save their charge in the procuring of an offering, it 
would not have been acceptable, yea, they would themselves have fallen 
under the curse of the deceiver; so no more now will a pretence of weak- 
ness or natural inability, be any excuse to any for neglect or profaneness. 
Otherwise, God requires of us, and accepts from us, according to what we 
have not. And we see it by experience, that some men’s natural spirits will 
carry them to a continuance in the outward observance of duties, much be- 
yond, nay doubly perhaps to what others are able, who yet may observe a 
holy Sabbath to the Lord with acceptation. And herein lies the spring of 
the accommodation of these duties to the sick, the aged, the young, the 
weak, or persons any way distempered. God ‘ knoweth our frame, and re- 
membereth that we are dust; as also that that dust is more discomposed, 
and weakly compacted in some than others. As thus the people gathered 
manna of old, some more, some less, 1998 “D2 WN ‘every man according 
to his appetite,’ yet he that gathered much had nothing over, and he that ga- 
thered little had no lack,’ Exod. xvi. 16—18; so is every one in sincerity, 
according to his own ability, to endeavour the sanctifying of the name of 
God in the duties of this day, not being obliged by the examples or pre- 
scriptions of others, according to their own measures. 

§ 9. Secondly. Labour to observe this day, and to perform the duties re- 
quired in it, with a frame of mind becoming and answering the spirit, free- 
dom, and liberty of the gospel. Weare now to serve God in all things, ‘in 
the newness of the spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter, Rom. vii. 6, with 
a spirit of peace, delight, joy, liberty, and a sound mind. There were three 
reasonsof the bondage servile frame of spirit, which was in the Judaical church, 
in their observance of the duties of the law, and consequently of the Pra μὴ 
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First. The dreadful giving and promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai, 
which was not intended merely to strike a terror into that generation in the 
wilderness, but through all ages during that dispensation, to influence and 
awe the hearts of the people into a dread and terror of it. Hence the 
apostle tells us that ‘ Mount Sinai gendered unto bondage,’ Gal. iv. 24, that 
is, the law as given thereon, brought the people into a spiritually servile 
state, wherein, although secretly on the account of the ends of the cove- 
nant they were children and heirs, ‘ yet they differed nothing from ser- 
vants,’ ch. iv. 1, 3. 

Secondly. The renovation and re-inforcement of the old covenant, with 
the promises and threatenings of it, which was to be upon them during the 
continuance of that state and condition. And although the law had a 
new use and end now given unto it, yet they were so in the dark, and 
the proposal of them was attended with so great an obscurity, that they 
could not clearly look into the comfort and liberty finally intended therein. 
For ‘the law made nothing perfect, and what was of grace in the ad- 
ministration of it, was so veiled with types, ceremonies, and shadows, that 
they could ‘ not see to the end of the things that were to be done away, 
2 Cor. iii. 13. 

Thirdly. The sanction of the law by death, increased their bondage. For 
as this in itself was a terror to them in their services, so it was de- 
signed to express, and to represent the original curse of the whole law, 
Gal. iii. 135. And hereby were they greatly awed and terrified, although 
some of them by special grace were enabled to delight themselves in 
God and his ordinances. 

And in these things was administered a ‘spirit of bondage unto fear, 
which by the apostle is opposed to the ‘spirit of adoption, whereby we 
ery, Abba, Father, Rom. viii. 15. Where this Spirit is, there only is 
liberty: ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 2 Cor. iii. 
17. And therefore, although they boasted that they were the children 
of Abraham, and on that reason free, and never in bondage; yet our 
Saviour lets them know, that whatever they pretended, they were not 
free ‘until the Son should make them so. And from these things arose 
those innumerable anxious scrupulosities which were upon them in the 
observance of this day, accompanied with the severe nature of those addi- 
tions in its observance, which were made unto the law of it, as appropriated 
unto them for a season. 

Now, all these things we are freed from under the gospel. For, 

1. Weare not now brought to receive the law from Mount Sinai, but are 
come to Mount Sion. So the apostle at large, Heb. xii. 1 8—24. ‘For ye 
are not come unto the mount that might be touched; (that is, which 
naturally might be so by men’s hands, though morally the touching of it 
was forbidden) ‘and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness and 
darkness, and tempest. And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words; which voice they that heard intreated that the word should not be 
spoken to them any more: (for they could not endure that which was 
commanded, And if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned, or thrust through with a dart: And so terrible was the sight, that 
Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake,)’ which it seems were the words 
he used, where it is on this occasion said of him, ‘ And Moses spake,’ but 
nothing is added of what he said, Exod. xix. 19. These things are insisted 
on by the apostle to show the grounds of that bondage which the people 
were in under the law, whereunto he adds, ‘ But ye are come unto Mount 
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Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.’ 
‘ Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all, Gal. 
iv. 26. That is, we receive the law of our obedience from Jesus Christ, 
who speaks from heaven, to be observed with a spirit of liberty. 

2. The old covenant is now absolutely abolished, nor is the remembrance 
of it any way revived, Heb. viii. 13. It hath no influence into or upon the 
minds of believers. They are taken into a covenant full of grace, joy, and 
peace, ‘For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.’ John i. 17. 

3. In this covenant they receive the Spirit of Christ, or adoption to serve 
God without legal fear, Luke i. 74; Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv.6. And there 
is not any thing more insisted on in the gospel, as the principal privilege 
thereof. It is, indeed, nothing to have liberty in the word and rule, unless 
we have it in the spirit and principal. And hereby are we delivered from 
that anxious solicitude about particular instances in outward duties, which 
was a great part of the yoke of the people of old. For, 

1. Hence, we may in all our duties look on God as a Father. By the 
Spirit of his Son, we may in them all, cry, ‘ Abba, Father.’ For, through 
Christ ‘we have an access in one Spirit unto the Father, Eph. ii. 18. To 
God as a Father, as one that will not ‘ always chide,’ that doth not ‘ watch 
our steps’ for our hurt, but ‘remembereth that we are but dust.’ One who 
tieth us not up to rigid exactness in outward things, whilst we act ἴῃ a holy 
spirit of filial obedience as his sons or children. And there is great difter- 
ence between the duties of servants and children ; neither hath a Father 
the same measure of them. The consideration hereof, regulated by the 
general rules of the Scripture, will resolve a thousand of such scruples 
as the Jews of old while servants were perplexed withal. 

2. Hence, we come to know that he will be worshipped ‘in spirit and in 
truth. Therefore, he more minds the inward frame of our hearts wherewith 
we serve him, than the mere performance of outward duties, which are alone 
so far accepted with him, as they are expressions and demonstrations 
thereof. If then, in the observance of this day, our hearts are single and 
sincere in our aims at his glory with delight, it is of more price with him 
than the most rigid observance of outward duties, by number and measure. 

3. Therefore, the minds of believers are no more influenced to this 
duty by the curse of the law, and the terror thereof, as represented in the 
threatened penalty of death. The authority and love of Jesus Christ are 
the principal causes of our obedience. Hence, our main duty lieth in an 
endeavour to get spiritual joy and delight in the services of this day, which 
are the special effects of spiritual liberty. So the prophet requires, that we 
should call the “Sabbath our delight, holy and honourable of the Lord, 
Isa. lviii, 13. As also, that on the other side we should not do ‘our own 
pleasure, nor do our own ways, nor find our own pleasure, nor speak our 
own words. And these cautions seem to regard the Sabbath absolutely, 
and not as Judaical. But I much question whether they have not in the 
interpretation of some, been extended beyond their original intention. For 
the true meaning of them is no more but this, that we should so delight 
ourselves in the Lord on his holy day, as that being expressly forbidden our 
usual labour, we should not need, for want of satisfaction in our duties, to 
turn aside to ‘our own pleasures, and vain ways, which are only our own, 
to spend our time and pass over the Sabbath, a thing complained of by 
many, whence sin and Satan have been more served on this day, that on all 
the days of the week beside. But I no way think, that ry ἘΠ restraint 
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laid on us from such words, ways, and works, as neither hinder the per- 
formance of any religious duties belonging to the due celebration of the 
worship of God on the day, nor are apt in themselves to unframe our 
spirits, or divert our affections from them. And those whose minds are 
fixed in a spirit of liberty to glorify God in and by this day of rest, seeking 
after communion with him in the ways of his worship, will be to themselves 
a better rule for their words and actions, than those who may aim to reckon 
over all they do or say, which may be done in such a manner, as to become 
the Judaical Sabbath much more than the Lord’s day. 

§ 10. Thirdly. Be sure to bring good and mnght principles to the per- 
formance of the duty of keeping a day of rest holy to the Lord. Some of 
these I shall name, as confirmed expressly in, or drawn evidently from the 
preceding discourses. 

1. Remember that there is a weekly rest, or a holy rest of one day in the 
week, due to the solemn work of glorifying God as God.—Remember the 
Sabbath to keep it holy. We have had a week to our own occasions, or we 
have a prospect of a week in the patience of God for them. Let us re- 
member that God puts in for some time with us. Allis notour own. We 
are not our own lords. Some time God will have to himself from all that 
own him in the world. And this is that time, season, or day. He esteems 
not himself acknowledged, nor his sovereignty owned in the world without 
it. And, therefore, this day of rest he required, the first day as it were, 
that the world stood upon its legs; he hath done so all along, and will do 
so to the last day of its duration. When he had made all things, and saw 
that they were good, and was refreshed in them, he required that we should 
own and acknowledge his goodness and power therein. This duty we owe 
to God as God. 

2. That God appointed this day to teach us that as he rested therein, so 
we should seek after rest in him here, and look on this day as a pledge of 
eternal rest with him hereafter. So was it from the beginning. This was 
the end of the appointment of this day. Now, our rest in God in general, 
consists in two things. 1. In our approbation of the works of God, and 
the law of our obedience, with the covenant of God thereon. These things 
are expressive of, and represent to us the goodness, righteousness, holiness, 
faithfulness, and power of God. For these, and with respect to them, are 
we to give glory to him. What God rests in, he requires that through it 
we should seek for our rest in him. As this was the duty of man in inno- 
cence, and under the law, so it is ours much more. For God hath now 
more eminently and gloriously unveiled and displayed the excellencies of his 
own nature, and the counsels of his wisdom in and by Jesus Christ, than he 
had done under the first covenant. And this should work us to a greater 
and more holy admiration of them. For if we are to acknowledge that the 
“law is holy, just, and good,’ as our apostle speaks, although it is now useless 
as to bringing of us to rest in God, how much more ought we to own and 
subscribe to the gospel, and the declaration that God hath made of himself 
therein, that soit is. 2. In an actual, solemn compliance with his will, ex- 
pressed in his works, law, and-covenant. This brings us to present satis- 
faction in him, and leads us to the full enjoyment of him. This is a 
day of rest; but we cannot rest in a day, nor any thing that. a day can 
afford, only itis a help and means of bringing us to rest in God. Without 
this design all our observance of a Sabbath is of no use or .advantage. 
Nothing will thence redound to the glory of God, nor to the benefit of our 
own souls. And this they may do well to consider who plead for the ob- 
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servance of the seventh day precisely. For they do profess thereby that 
they seek for rest in God, according to the tenor of the first covenant. 
That they approve of, and that they look (by that profession) to be brought 
to rest by, though really and on the other principles, they do otherwise. 
Whatever then be the covenant wherein we walk with God, the great prin- 
ciple which is to guide us in the holy observance of this day, is, that we 
celebrate the rest of God in that covenant, approve of it, rejoice in it, and 
labour to be partakers of it, whereof the day itself is given us as a pledge. 
We must, therefore, 

3. Remember, that we have lost our original rest in God by sin. God 
made us upright in his own image, meet to take our rest, satisfaction, and 
reward in himself, according to the tenor of the law of our creation, and the 
covenant of works established thereon. Hereof the seventh day was a 
token and pledge. All this we must consider that we have lost by sin. 
God might justly have left us in a wandering condition, without either rest 
or any pledge of it. Our reparation, indeed, is excellent and glorious, yet 
so as that on our part the loss of our former estate was shameful, and in the 
remembrance whereof we ought tobe humbled. And, hence we may know 
that it is in vain for us to lay hold of the seventh day again, which is but 
an attempt to return into the garden after we are shut out, and kept out by 
a flaming sword. For although it was made use of as a type and shadow 
under the law, yet to us who must live on the substance of things, or not at 
all, it cannot be possessed with robbery, and is of no use when attained. 
For, we are to remember, 

4, That the rest in God and with God, which we now seek after, enter 
into, and celebrate the pledge of, when we use the means for the farther en- 
joyment of it, im the observance of this day, is a rest by a recovery, by a 
reparation in Jesus Christ. There is now a new rest of God, and a new 
rest for us in God. God now rests and is refreshed in Christ, in his person, 
in his works, in his law, in the covenant of grace in him: in all these 
things is his soul well pleased. He is the “ brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person ; making a far more glorious representation of 
him, than did the works of creation of old, which yet he had left such im- 
pressions of his goodness, power, and wisdom upon, as that he rested in 
them, was refreshed on them, and appointed a day for man to rest in his 
approbation of them, and giving glory to him for them. How much more 
is it so with him, with respect to this glorious image of the invisible God. 
This he now dealeth with us in. For as of old, he commanded light to 
shine out of darkness, whereby we might see and behold his glory which he 
had implanted, and was implanting on the work of his hands, s@ now he 
‘shines into our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of his glory, in 
the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6. That is, enableth us to behold all 
the excellencies of his nature, made manifest in the person and works of 
Jesus Christ. The way also of bringing to him through Christ, those who — 
had by sin come short of his glory, is that which he approveth of, is delighted 
with, and resteth in, giving us a pledge thereof in this day of rest. Herein 
lies the principal duty of this day’s observances; namely, to admire this 
retrieval of a rest with God, and of a rest for God in us. This is the fruit 
of eternal wisdom, grace, and goodness, love and bounty: this, I say, belongs 
to the sanctification of this day, and this ought to be our principal design 
therein ; namely, in it to give glory to God for the wonderful recovery of a 
rest for us with himself, and an endeavour to enter by faith and obedience 
into that rest. And for those ends and purposes, are we to make use of 
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the sacred ordinances of worship, wherein and whereby this day is sancti- 
fied to the Lord. 

5. That in the observance of the Lord’s day, which is the first day of the 
week, we subject our consciences immediately to the authority of Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator, whose day of rest originally it was, and which thereby 
and for that reason is made ours. And hereby, in the observance of this 
day, have we ‘ fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ 
Of old there was nothing appeared in the day, whilst the seventh day was 
in force, but the rest of God the Creator, and his sovereign authority inti- 
mated to us thereby, for the observing of a holy rest to him, according to 
the tenor of the first covenant. But now the immediate foundation of our 
rest on the Lord’s day, is the Lord’s rest, the rest of Christ, when upon his 
resurrection he ‘ceased from his works as God did from his own. This 
gives great direction and encouragement in the duty of observing this day 
aright. Faith truly exercised in bringing the soul into an actual subjection 
to the authority of Christ in the observance of this day, and directing the 
thoughts to a contemplation of the rest that he entered into after his works, 
with the rest that he hath procured for us to enter into with him, doth more 
thereby towards the true sanctification of this day than all outward duties 
ean do, performed with a legal spirit, when men are in bondage to the com- 
mandment as taught to them, and dare not do otherwise. God, in several 
places instructs the Israelites, what account they shall give to their children 
concerning their observance of sundry rites and ceremonies that he had in- 
stituted in his worship, Exod. xii. 14, ‘And it shall be when thy son 
asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is this? that thou shalt say unto 
him, By strength of hand the Lord brought us out of the land of Egypt, 
ἄς. It was im remembrance of such works of God amongst them, where- 
of those rites were a token and representation. And we have here a special 
observance in the worship of God, what account can we give to ourselves, 
and our children, concerning our observance of this day holy to the Lord ? 
must we not say, nay may we not do so with joy and rejoicing, ‘ That where- 
as we were lost and undone by sin, excluded out of the rest of God, so far 
as that the law of the observation of the outward pledge of it, being at- 
tended with the curse, was a burden and no relief to us; our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Son of God undertook a great work to make peace for us, to 
redeem and save us ; and when he had so done and finished his work, even 
the erecting of the new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, he entered into his rest, and thereby made known to us, that we 
should keep this day as a day of holy rest to him, and as a pledge that we 
have agajn given to us, an entrance into rest with God.’ 

6. We are then to remember, that this day is a pledge of our eternal 
rest with God. This is that whereunto these things do tend. For therein 
will God glorify himself in the full accomplishment of his great design, in 
all his works of power and grace. And this is that which ultimately we 
aim at. We do at best in this world but enter into the rest of God, the 
full enjoyment of it is reserved for eternity, Hence that is usually called 
our everlasting Sabbath, as that state wherein we shall always rest with God 
and always give glory to him. And this day is a pledge hereof on sundry 
accounts. 

1. Because thereon God as it were calleth us aside out of the world, to 
an immediate converse with himself. Israel never had a more dreadful day 
than when they were called out of their tents, from their occasions, and all 
worldly concerns, 77" Mp2, in occursum Jenove, ‘to a meeting with the 
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Lord, Exod. xix. God called them aside to meet and converse with him. 
But it was to mount Sinai that he called them, which was altogether on a 
smoke, because the Lord descended in fire, ver. 18. Hence, although they 
had been preparing themselves for it sundry days, they were not able to 
bear the terror of God’s approach unto them. But under the gospel we are 
this day called out of the world, and off from our occasions, to converse 
with God, to mect him at Mount Sion, Heb. xii. Here he doth not give us 
a fiery law, but a gracious gospel; doth not converse us with thunder and 
lightning, but with the sweet still voice of mercy in Jesus Christ. And 
as this requireth due thoughts of heart in us to prepare for it, so it is in it- 
self a great and unspeakable privilege, purchased for us by Christ. And 
herein have we a pledge of rest with God above, when he shall call us off 
from all relations, all occasions of life, all our interests and concerns in this 
world, and eternally set us apart to himself. And undoubtedly that it may 
be such a pledge to us, it is our duty to take off our minds and souls, as far 
as we are able, from all occasions of life, and businesses of this world, that 
we may walk alone with God on this day. Some indeed do think this 
agreat bondage. But so far as they do so, and so far as they find it so, they 
have no interest in this matter. We do acknowledge that there are weak- 
nesses attending the outward man, through the frailty and imbecility of our 
natures, and therefore have before rejected all rigid and tiresome services. 
And I do acknowledge that there will be repining and rebelling in the flesh 
against this duty. But he who really judgeth in his mind, and whose prac- 
tice is influenced and regulated by that judgment, that the segregation of a 
day from the world, and the occasions of it, and a secession unto communion 
with God thereon, is grievous and burdensome, and that which God doth 
not require, and that it is not useful to us, must be looked on as a stranger 
in these things. He to whom the worship of God in Christ is a burden 
or a bondage; who says, Behold what a weariness it is ; that thinks a day 
in a week too much and too long to be with God in his special service, has 
much to seek, I think, of his duty. Alas! what would such persons do, if 
they should ever come to heaven, to be taken aside to all eternity to be with 
God alone, who think it a great bondage to be here devoted to him for a 
day? They will say it may be, Heaven is one thing, and the observance of 
the Lord’s day is another ; were they in heaven, they doubt not but that they 
should do well enough. But for this observance of the Lord’s day, they 
know not what to say to it. I confess they.are so ; they are distinct things, 
or else one could not be the pledge of the other. But yet they both agree 
in this, that they are a separation and secession from all other things unto 
God. And if men have not a principle to like that in the Lord’s day, nei- 
ther would they like it in heaven, should they ever come there. Let us then 
be ready to attend in this matter to the call of God, and go out to meet him. 
For where he placeth his name, as he doth on all his solemn ordinances, 
there he hath promised to meet us. And so is this day unto us a pledge of 
heaven. 

2. It is so in respect of the duties of the day, wherein the sanctification 
of the name of God in it doth consist. All duties proper and peculiar to 
this day, are duties of communion with God. Everlasting, uninterrupted, 
immediate communion with God, is heaven. Carnal persons would rather 
have Mahomet’s paradise, than Christ’s heaven. But this is that which be- 
lievers aim at—eternal communion with God. MHlereof are the duties of 
this day, in a right holy performance, an assured pledge ; for this is that 
which in them all we aim at, and express according to the measure of our 
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light and grace. Hereon we hear him speak to us in his word; and we 
speak to him in prayers, supplications, praises, thanksgivings, in and by Jesus 
Christ. In all, our aim is to give glory to him, which is the end of hea- 
ven, and to be brought nearer to him, which is its enjoyment. In what 
God is pleased hereby to communicate to our souls, and in what by the sa- 
cred and invisible supplies of his grace and Spirit, he carries out our hearts 
to, lie and consist those first-fruits of glory, which we may be made partakers 
of in this world. And the first-fruits are a pledge of a full harvest : God 
gives them to us for that end, that they may be so. This then are we prin- 
cipally to seek after in the celebration of the ordinances of God, whereby 
we sanctify his name on this day. Without this, bodily labour in the out- 
ward performance of a multitude of duties, will profit little. Men may rise 
early, and go to bed late, and eat the bread of care and diligence all the 
day long ; yet if they are not thus in the Spirit, and carried out unto spi- 
ritual communion with God in the services of the day, it will not avail them. 
Whatever there be either in the service itself performed, or in the manner 
of its performance, or the duration of it, which is apt to divert or take off 
the mind from being intent hereon, it tends to the profanation, rather than 
the sanctification of this day. 

3. The rest of the day is also a pledge of our rest with God. But then 
this rest is not to be taken for a mere bodily cessation from labour, but in 
that extent wherein it hath before been at large described. 

These are some of the rules which we are to have a respect to in our ob- 
seryance of this day. A due application of them to particular occasions 
and emergencies, will guide us through the diticulties of them. Therefore 
did I choose rather to lay them thus down in general, than to insist on the de- 
termination of particular cases, which when we have done all, must be re- 
solved into them, according to the light and understanding of them who are 
particularly concerned. 

§ 11. It remains that we offer some directions as to the duties themselves 
wherein the sanctification of this day doth consist. And this I shall do 
briefly. It hath been done already at large by others; so as that from 
thence they have taken occasion to handle the nature of all the religious 
duties, with the whole manner of their performance, which belong to the 
service of this day, which doth not properly appertain to this place. I shall 
therefore only name the duties themselves which have a respect unto the 
sanctification of the day, supposing the nature of them and the due manner 
of their performance, to be otherwise known. 

Now, these duties are of two sorts: 1. Preparatory for the day; and 2. 
Such as are actually to be attended to in it. 

§ 12. 1. There are duties preparatory for it. For although as I have de- 
clared, I do not judge that the preceding evening is to be reckoned to this 
holy rest asa part of it, yet doubtless it ought to be improved, to a due 
preparation for the day ensuing. And hereby the opinion of the beginning 
of the Sabbatical rest with the morning, is put into as good a condition 
for the furtherance of the duties of piety and religion, as the other 
about its beginning in the evening preceding. Now preparation in general 
is necessary, 

1. On the account of the greatness and holiness of God, with whom in 
an especial manner we have to do. ‘The day is his: the duties of the day 
are his prescriptions: the privileges of the day are his gracious concessions : 
he is the beginning and ending of it ; and we observed before, on this day 
he calleth us aside unto a converse with himself. And certainly some 
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special preparation of our hearts and minds is necessary hereunto. This 
belongs to the ‘keeping of our foot when we go to the house of God, 
Eccl. v. 1, namely, to consider what we are to do, whither we are going, to 
whom we make our approaches in the solemn worship of God. The rule 
which he gives, Lev. x. 3, is moral, perpetual, or everlasting, ‘I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all the people I will be 
glorified.’ He loves not a rude careless rushing of poor sinners upon him, 
without a sense of his greatness, and a due reverence of his holiness. 
Hence is that advice of our apostle, Heb. xii. 28, 29. ‘ Let us have grace,’ 
be graciously prepared in our hearts and minds, ‘whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear ; for our God is a consuming 
fire.” And this will not be answered by mere bodily postures of veneration. 
‘Hence there is a due preparation necessary. 

2. It is so, from our own distractions and entanglements in the businesses 
and occasions of life. I speak not of such who spend the whole week in 
the pursuit of their lusts and pleasures, whose Sabbath-rest hath an equal 
share in profaneness with all other parts of their lives. But we treat of 
those who in general make it their design to live unto God. The greater 
part of these I do suppose to be engaged industriously in some calling or 
course of life. And these things are apt to fill their minds, as well as to 
take up their time, and much to conform them to their own likeness. Much 
converse with the world, is apt to beget a worldly frame in men, and earthly 
things will taint the mind with earthliness. And although it be our duty, 
in all our secular occasions also, to live to God, and whether we eat or 
drink, to do all things unto his glory ; yet they are apt to unframe the mind, 
so as to make it unready unto spiritual things, and heavenly contem- 
plations. There is a command indeed, that we should pray always, 
which at least requires of us a readiness of mind to lay hold of all occasions 
and opportunities for prayer; yet none will deny, but that there is a great 
advantage in a due preparation for that, and all other duties of religion. 
To empty therefore, and purge our minds of secular earthly businesses, 
designs, projections, accounts, dependencies of things one on another, with 
reasonings about them, as far as in us lieth, is a duty required of us in all 
our solemn approaches unto God. Andif this be not done, but. men go 
full of their occasions into religious services, these will by one means or 
other return upon them, and prevail upon them to their disturbance. Great 
care is to be taken in this matter ; and they who constantly exercise them- 
selves unto a good conscience herein, will find themselves fitted for the 
duties of the day to a good success. 

§ 13. For the preparatory duties themselves, I should refer them to 
three heads, if the reader will take along with him these advertisements. 

1. That Iam not binding burdens on men or on their consciences, nor 
demanding such a strict observance of these duties, that they are to consider 
themselves as sinning if these are not precisely attended unto. Only I desire 
to give direction, such as may be helpful unto the faith and obedience 
of those who in all things desire to please God. And if they apply them- 
selves to those ways in other instances which they find more to their own 
edification, all is done that I aim at. 

2. That I propose not these duties, as those which fall under an especial 
command, with reference unto this season; but only as such which, being 
commanded in themselves, may with good spiritual advantage be applied to 
this season. Whence it follows, 

3. That if we are by necessary occasions, at any time diverted from 
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attending unto them, we may conclude that we have lost an opportunity or 
advantage, not that we have contracted the guilt of sin, unless it be from the 
occasion itself, or some of its circumstances. 

§ 14. These things premised, I shall recommend to the godly reader 
a threefold preparatory duty to the right observance of a day of holy rest to 
the Lord. 1. Of meditation. 2. Of supplication. 3. Of instruction, unto 
such as have others dépending on them. 

1. Of meditation; and this answers particularly the reasons we have 
given for the necessity of these preparatory duties. For herein are the minds 
of believers to exercise themselves to such thoughts of the majesty, holiness, 
and greatness of God, as may prepare them to serve him with reverence and 
godly fear. The nature of the duty requires, that this meditation should first 
respect God himself; and then the day and its services in its causes and 
ends—God himself, I say, not absolutely, but as the cause and author of our 
Sabbatical rest. God is to be meditated on with respect to his majesty, 
greatness, and holiness, in all our addresses to him in his ordinances. But 
a peculiar consideration is to be had of him, as the special author of that 
ordinance which we address ourselves to the celebration of, and so to make 
our access unto him therein. His rest, therefore, in Jesus Christ, his satis- 
faction and complacency in the way and covenant of rest for us through him, 
are the objects of a suitable meditation in our preparation for the observance 
of this day of rest. But especially the person of the Son, whose works and 
rest thereon, is the foundation of our evangelical rest on this holy day, is to 
be considered. It were easy to supply the reader with proper meditations on 
these blessed subjects for him to exercise himself,in as he finds occasion ; 
but I intend only directions in general, leaving others to make application of 
them according to their ability. 

Again, the day itself, and its sacred services, are to be thought upon. The 
privileges that we are made partakers of thereby, the advantages that are in 
the duties of it, and the duties themselves required of us, should be 
well digested in our minds. And where we have an habitual apprehension 
of them, yet it will need to be called over and excited. To this end those 
who think meet to make use of these directions, may do well to acquaint 
themselves with the true nature of a Sabbatical rest, from what hath been 
before discoursed. It will afford them other work for faith and thankfulness 
than is usually taken notice of by them who have no other notion of it, than 
merely a portion of time set apart to the solemn worship of God. There are 
other mysteries of God and his love, other directions for our obedience to 
God in it, than are commonly taken notice of. By these means, the ends of 
preparatory duties above mentioned, will be effected; the mind will be 
filled with due reverential apprehensions of God on the one hand, and dis- 
entangled on the other from those cares of the world, and other cumbersome 
thoughts, wherewith the occasions of life may have possessed it. 

§ 15. Secondly. Supplication ; that is prayer, with especial respect unto 
the duties of the day.. This is the life of all preparation for every duty. It 
is the principal means whereby we express our universal dependence on God 
in Christ; as also work our own hearts to a sense of our indigent estate in 
this world, with all our especial wants, and the means whereby we obtain 
that supply of grace, mercy, and spiritual strength, which we stand in need 
of, with respect to the glory of God, with the increase of holiness and peace 
in our own souls. Special directions need not be given about the perform- 
ance of this known duty. Only I say, some season for it, by way of 
preparation, will be an eminent means to further us in the due sanctification 
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of the name of God on this day. And it must be founded on thanksgiving 
for the day itself, with the ends of it, as an advantage for our converse with 
God in this world. His goodness and grace in this condescension and care, 
are to be acknowledged and celebrated. And in the petitory part of pre- 
paratory prayer, two things are principally to be regarded: First, a supply 
of grace from God, the God and Fountain of it. And herein respect must 
be had, 1. Unto that grace, or those graces, which in their own nature are 
most immediately serviceable to the sanctification of the name of God in 
this ordinance. Such are, reverence of his authority, and delight in 
his worship. 2. Such graces in particular, as we have found advantage by 
in the exercise of holy duties, as it may be contriteness of spirit, love, joy, 
peace. 3. Such as we have experienced the want of, or a defect in ourselves 
as to the exercise of them on such occasions, as it may be diligence, 
steadfastness, and evenness of mind. Secondly, a removal of evils, or that 
God would not lead us into temptation, but deliver us from evil. And 
herein a regard is to be had, 1. Unto the temptations of Satan. He will be 
casting his fiery darts in such a season. He is seldom busier than upon our 
engagement into solemn duties. 2. To the inconstancy, wavering, and dis - 
traction of our own minds. These are, indeed, a matter of unspeakable 
abasement, when we consider aright the majesty of God with whom we 
have to do. 3. To undue, and unjust offences against persons and things, 
that we may lift up pure hands to God without wrath and without doubting. 
Sundry things of the like nature might be instanced in, but that I leave all 
to the great direction, Rom. viii. 26, 27. 

§ 16. Thirdly. Instruction. This in such cases was peculiarly incumbent 
on the people of old; namely, that they should instruct their children and 
their families in the nature of the ordinances whereby they worshipped God. 
This is that which God so commended in Abraham, Gen. xvii. 19, ‘I know 
Abraham,’ saith he, ‘that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment; in which expression, the nature and observance of all ordi- 
nances is required. Thus is it incumbent on them who have others under 
their charge, to instruct them in the nature of this service which we observe 
unto the Lord. It may be this is not, this will not be necessary upon every 
return of this day. But that it should be so done at some appointed season, 
no man that endeavours to walk uprightly before God, can deny. And the 
omission of it hath probably caused the whole service amongst many to be 
built on custom and example only. Hereon hath that great neglect of 
it which we see, ensued. For when this is omitted, the power of their in- 
fluence will not long abide. ' 

§ 17. We have done with preparatory duties: we now proceed to the day 
itself, the duties whereof I shall pass through with an equal brevity. And 
they are of two sorts, 1. Public: 2. Private: whereof the former are the 
principal, and the latter subordinate unto them. And those of the latter 
sort are either personal or domestic. 

δ 18. The public duties of the day are principally to be regarded. By 
public duties, I intend the due attendance unto, and the due performance of 
all those parts of the solemn worship of God, which he hath appointed to be 
observed in the assemblies of his people, and in the manner wherein he hath 
appointed them to be observed. One end of this day is to give glory to God 
in the celebration of his solemn worship. That this may be done aright, and 
unto his glory, he himself hath appointed the ways and means, or the ordi- 
nances and duties wherein it doth consist. Without this, we had been at an 
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utter loss how we might sanctify his name, or ascribe glory to him. Most 
probably we should have set up the calves of our own imaginations, to 
his greater provocation ; but he hath relieved us herein, himself appointing 
the worship which he will accept. Would we, therefore, give full direction 
in particular, for the right sanctifying of the name of God on this day, we 
ought to go overall the ordinances of worship which the church is bound to 
attend to in its assemblies. But this is not my present purpose. Besides, 
somewhat of that kind hath been formerly done in another way. I shall, 
therefore, here content myself with giving some general rules for the 
guidance of men in the whole. As, 

1. That the public and solemn worship of God, is to be preferred above 
that which is private. They may be so prudently managed, as not to 
interfere, nor ordinarily to intrench on one another. But wherever on any 
occasion they seem so to do, the private are to give place to the public. For 
one chief end of the sacred setting apart of this day, is the solemn acknow- 
ledgment of God, and the performance of his worship in assemblies. It is, 
therefore, a marvellous undue custom, on the pretence of private duties, 
whether personal or domestic, to abate any part of the duties of solemn as- 
semblies. For there is in it a setting up of our own choice and inclinations 
against the wisdom and authority of God. The end of the day is the solemn 
public worship of God, and the end is not to give way to the most specious 
helps and means. 

2. Choice is to be made of those assemblies for the celebration of public 
worship, where we may be most advantaged as to the ends of them in the 
sanctification of this day, so far as it may be done without breach of 
any order appointed of God. For in our joining in any concurrent acts of 
religious worship, we are to have regard to helps suited unto the furtherance 
of our own faith and obedience. And also because God hath appointed some 
parts of his worship, as in their own nature, and by virtue of his appoint- 
ment, are means of conveying light, knowledge, and grace, in spiritual 
supplies to our souls, it is certainly our duty to make choice and use of them, 
which are most meet so to do. 

3. For the manner of our attendance on the public worship of God, with 
reverence, gravity, order, diligence, attention, though it be a matter of great 
use and moment, yet not of this place to handle ; nor doth it here belong to 
us to insist on those ways whereby we may excite particular graces unto 
due actings of themselves, as the nature of the duties wherein we are en~ 
gaged doth require. 

$19. 4. Although the day be wholly to be dedicated to the ends of 
a sacred rest before insisted on, yet, 

1. Duties in their performance drawn out to such a length as to beget 
wearisomeness and satiety, tend not to edification, nor do any way promote 
the sanctification of the name of God in the worship itself. Regard, there- 
fore, in all such performances is to be had, 1. Unto the weakness of 
the natural constitution of some, the infirmities and indispositions of others, 
who are not able to abide in the outward part of duties, as others can. 
And there is no wise shepherd, but will rather suffer the stronger sheep of 
his flock, to lose somewhat of what they might reach to in his guidance of 
them, than to compel the weaker to keep pace with them to their hurt, and 
it may be their ruin. Better a great number should complain of the short- 
ness of some duties, who have strength and desires for a longer continuance 
in them, than that a few who are sincere should be really discouraged by 
being overburdened, and have the service thereby made useless unto them. 
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I always loved in sacred duties, that observation of Seneca concerning the 
orations of Cassius Severus, when they heard him, Timebamus ne desineret : 
‘We were afraid that he would end.’ 2. To the spiritual edge of the 
affections of men, which ought to be whetted, and not through tediousness 
in duties abated and taken off. Other things of a like nature might 
be added, which for some considerations I shall forbear. 

2. Refreshments helpful to nature, so far as to refresh it, that it may have 
a supply of spirits to go on cheerfully in the duties of holy worship, 
are lawful and useful. Τὸ macerate the body with abstinences on this day, 
is required of none; and to turn it into a fast, or to fast upon it, is generally 
condemned by the ancients. Wherefore, to forbear provision of necessary 
food for families on this day, is Mosaic; and the enforcement of the parti- 
cular precepts, about not kindling fire in our houses on this day, baking and 
preparing the food of it the day before, cannot be insisted on without a re- 
introduction of the seventh day precisely, to whose observance they were 
annexed, and thereby of the law and spirit of the old covenant. Provided 
always that these refreshments be, 1. Seasonable for the time of them, and 
not when public duties require our attendance on them. 2d. Accompanied 
with a singular regard to the rules of temperance; as, 1. That there be no 
appearance of evil. 2. That nature be not charged with any kind of excess, 
so far as to be hindered rather than assisted in the duties of the day. 3. 
That they be accompanied with gravity, and sobriety, and purity of conyer- 
sation. Now, whereas these things are in the substance of them required 
of us in the whole course of our lives, as we intend to please God, 
and to come to the enjoyment of him, none ought to think an especial 
regard unto them on this day to be a bondage, or troublesome unto 
them. | 

3. Labour or pains for the enjoyment of the benefit and advantage of the 
solemn assemblies of the church, and in them of the appointed worship of 
᾿ God, is so far from intrenching on the rest of this day, that it belongs unto 
its due observance. A mere bodily rest is no part of religious worship in 
itself ; nor doth it belong unto the sanctification of this day, any farther than 
as it is a means for the due performance of the other duties belonging to it. 
We have no bounds under the gospel for a Sabbath-day’s journey, provided 
it be for Sabbath ends. In brief, all pains or labour that our station and 
condition in this world, that our troubles which may befal us, or any thing 
else, make necessary, as that without which we cannot enjoy the solemn 
ends and uses of this holy day of rest, are no way inconsistent with the due 
observance of it. It may be the lot of one man to take so much pains, and 
to travel so far for, and in the due celebration of the Lord’s day, as if ano- 
ther should do the like without his occasions and circumstances, it would be 
a profanation of it. ΄- 

4, Labour in works of charity and necessity, such as are to visit the sick, 
to relieve the poor, to help the distressed, to relieve or assist creatures ready 
to perish, to supply cattle with necessary food, is allowed by all, and hath 
been by many spoken unto. 

5. For sports and such like recreations, and their use on this day, I refer 
the reader to laws of sundry emperors and nations concerning them. See 
of Constant. leg. omnes cap. de Feriis. Theodosius and Arcadius, ibid. and 
of Leo and Authemius in the same place of the Code ; of Charles the Great, 
Capitular. lib. 1, cap. 81, lib. 5, cap. 188. The sum of them all is contained 
in that exhortation which Ephrem Syrus expresseth in his Serm. de diebus 
Festis. ‘ Festivitates Dominicas honorare studiose contendite, celebrantes 
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eas non panegyrice, sed divine; non mundane, sed spiritualiter ; non instar 
Gentilium, sed Christianorum. Quare non portarum frontes coronemus ; non 
choreas ducamus, non chorum exornemus; non tibiis et citharis auditum 
effeeminemus, non mollibus vestibus induamur, nec cingulis undique auro 
radiantibus cingamur; non comessationibus et ebrietatibus dediti simus, 
verum ista relinquamus eis quorum Deus yenter est, et gloria in confusione 
ipsorum.’ 

§ 20. For private duties, both personal and domestic, they are either an- 
tecedent or consequent to the solemn public worship, as usually for time it 
is celebrated amongst us. These consisting in the known religious exercises 
of prayer, reading the Scripture, meditation, family instructions from the 
advantage of the public ordinances, they are to be recommended unto every 
one’s conscience, ability, and opportunity, as they shall find strength and 
assistance for them. 
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